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Historical Sketch of Ontario's Development 


In 1611, Etienne Brulé, the first coureur de bois, 
braved the Ottawa River’s fierce currents and black depths. 
His expedition and the similar one two years later by 
Samuel de Champlain, the founder of Canada, inaugurated 
the recorded history of Ontario. 

During the succeeding 150 years of the French Regime, 
Ontario was a brooding wilderness, penetrated only by the 
fur trader, the adventurer 
and the missionary. Fol- 
lowing Brulé and Cham- 
plain, other heroic men 
traced out water routes 
and built tiny forts and fur 
trading posts. The vigor- 
ous competition for the 
pelts of the Great Lakes 
basin gave rise to bitter 
conflict between the In- 
dian nations and between 
those who bought their 
furs—the British, French 
and Dutch. Martyrdom 
came to Brébeuf and Lalemant when the Iroquois destroyed 
the Huron nation. But the land itself remained primeval 
until long after the victories of the Seven Years’ War 
had brought all of Canada under British rule in 1763. 

The real development of Ontario commenced with the 
American Revolution. Through Guy Carleton’s steadfast 
defence of Quebec, the northern colony was saved for 
Britain and a new homeland was reserved for the Loyalist 


SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 
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LOYALISTS ON THEIR WAY TO UPPER CANADA. 


citizens of the Thirteen Colonies. Except for the French 
Canadians who had established a flourishing community 
in the Detroit-Windsor area, the United Empire Loyalists 


were the first real settlers of the Province. They took up 
land in the Niagara Peninsula, along the St. Lawrence and 
around the Bay of Quinte. From this time forward, 
Ontario received a growing number of immigrants, men 
and women who were seeking opportunities and freedom 
in an unspoiled land. 


The very essence of their life was toil—the vast and 
painful task of turning the Ontario wilderness into a thriv- 
ing and comfortable community. And yet labour was not 
the exclusive concern of the newcomers. They were 
interested, as well, in political matters, for they were accus- 
tomed to English institutions and to a degree of self- 
government. 


The pre-Revolutionary Quebec Act, a measure which 
had re-established the undemocratic political system of the 
French Regime, did not harmonize with their philosophy of 
government. Recognizing this, the British Government, in 
1791, divided the colony into the Provinces of Lower 
and Upper Canada (Ontario derives from the latter). 
At the same time, with the passage of the Constitutional 
Act, Britain gave the people of Upper Canada a new form 
of government: a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council (or cabinet), a Legislative Council (or upper 
house) and an elected Assembly. 


The task of setting up the new governmental machinery 
and of placing it in motion fell upon Lieut.-Col. John 
Graves Simcoe, the first Lieutenant-Governor. At his bid- 
ding, the first Legislature met at Newark (now Niagara- 
on-the-Lake) on September 17, 1792. 


Loyal and courageous, Simcoe worked indefatigably to 
fashion an ordered community out of a chaotic frontier. 
Building roads and laying out townsites, he marked the 
path for the Province’s future development. He was 
firmly convinced of the great destiny which awaited 
the new colony. Although some of his aims were 
impractical—such as his wish to duplicate the society of 
England in an essentially 
classless, backwoods region 
—it was he, nevertheless, 
who first took hold of the 
instruments of govern- 
ment and made them 
work. He is the true 
founder of Ontario. 

The rich farming poten- 
tial of the Province at- 
tracted many immigrants, 
especially from the United 
States, and the population 
increased rapidly. There 
were other Americans, 


JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE 


however, who coveted the fertile area for their country. 
Thus when Britain and the United States drifted into 
armed conflict for the second—and last—time in the War 
of 1812, Ontario was one of the chief prizes. 


In battles and skirmishes along the St. Lawrence, 
Niagara and Detroit frontiers, as well as on the lakes, small 
forces of British regulars, Canadian militia and loyal 
Indians defended the Province under the skilful command 
of General Isaac Brock. 
Within a few weeks of the 
outbreak of war, Brock re- 
pulsed the first enemy at- 
tack, captured Detroit and 
accepted the surrender of 
a whole American army. 
The Canadians did not, of 
course, win every battle— 
and the war was won and 
lost elsewhere—but they 
left the Americans in no 
doubt of their dislike of 
republicanism and of their 
determination to resist it. 
While their success renewed their loyalty to British insti- 
tutions, it also evoked a vague stirring of nationalistic 
pride, which was to become increasingly apparent in the 
next few decades. 


ails 
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As the alien threat faded and the Province continued 
to develop, settlers began to focus their attention on in- 
ternal problems. They became more and more dissatisfied 
with the land grant system and the reservation of large and 
choice tracts of land to support a church establishment. 
They thought the pace of public works development was 
too slow. They chafed at what they considered were eco- 
nomic abuses. These and other complaints, fertilized by 
reform and democratic ideas imported from the United 
States and Great Britain, generated in many minds a fer- 
ment of dissatisfaction over the concentration of political, 
economic and social power in the hands of a ruling clique 
known as the Family Compact. There was a growing 
agitation to make the Executive Council, the Compact’s 
chief instrument of power, responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly and, hence, to the people. 


Lack of progress in the achievement of this goal so fired 
the passions of William Lyon Mackenzie and a radical 
sect of Reformers that they resorted to arms in 1837. 
Their rebellion collapsed immediately because it failed to 
gain the active sympathy of a significant proportion of 
the population. Mackenzie’s wild gesture, nevertheless, 
brought forcibly to the attention of the Imperial authori- 
ties the bitter complaints of the people of Upper Canada, 
and Lord Durham was appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to investigate the causes of conflict. 


In 1839, after a hurried inspection of Canada, Lord 


Durham presented his 
famous report to the Brit- 
ish Government. His prin- 
cipal recommendations 
called for the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada 
and the granting of respon- 
sible government. Only 
the first was implemented 
immediately by the British 
Government. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1841, when the 
Union came into opera- 
tion, the fight for respon- 
sible government was 
continued at the new capital of Kingston. In Upper 
Canada, the leader of the cause was Robert Baldwin, the 
astute and incorruptible Reformer. Until the late 1840's, 
the idea of self-government was viewed by successive 
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British Governments and colonial governors as being 
totally incompatible with the prevailing Imperial system. 
But, in 1849, during the governorship of Lord Elgin, 
Durham’s son-in-law, the principle was finally accepted 
and established. 


ROBERT BALDWIN 


Louis H. LAFONTAINE 


The first responsible government—the Baldwin-Lafon- 
taine ministry—distinguished itself by laying the founda- 
tion for Ontario’s present system of local self-government: 
in 1849, the Municipal Act was passed, giving municipali- 
ties a broad autonomy in matters of local administration. 
During this period of political reform, significant strides 
were made in other fields in the United Province: a much 
more efficient civil service was developed; the newly estab- 
lished Board of Works built roads and other public im- 
provements on a truly impressive scale; villages and towns 
expanded. Trade, commerce and agriculture flourished; 
industries were established. The era of the backwoods 
began to fade away. 

In the 1850’s the predecessors of Ontario’s present two 
main parties were forged out of a diversity of political 
groupings. The rising politician, John A. Macdonald, 
constructed a moderate 
conservative party, while 
George Brown worked to 
transform the radically- 
tinged Clear Grits into a 
liberal party on the Brit- 
ish model. 

By the early 1860's the 
union of the two Canadas 
had produced political 
deadlock. Representation 
in the Assembly from the 
two sections was equal 
and the parties were s 
evenly balanced that it wa 
impossible to obtain stable ministries. Many believed that 
a solution to this difficulty, as well as to the problems of 
defence, trade, railways and western settlement which were 
worrying all the British North American provinces, could 
be found in a federation of the provinces. 

John A. Macdonald and George Brown reconciled their 
bitter political differences in the “Great Coalition” of 1864 
and, together, they worked 
to convince their own peo- 
ple and the citizens of the 
Maritimes, who at that 
time were considering 
union among themselves, 
that a larger federation 
was imperative. After 
much conferring, cam- 
paigning and negotiating 
with the British Govern- 
ment, the Dominion of 
Canada came into exis- 
tence on July 1, 1867, and 
Upper Canada, or Canada 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD 


GEORGE BROWN 


West as it was also known, became the new Province of 
Ontario. 

The British North America Act, the major statute of 
Canada’s constitution, assigns to the Federal and Provin- 
cial authorities their respective duties and responsibilities. 
Under section 92 are listed 16 topics over which the 
Province has exclusive control. These include such 
matters as property and civil rights, the amendment of the 
constitution of the Province, direct taxation within the 
Province and the administration of justice, public lands 
and municipal institutions. The final clause gives it gen- 
eral control over “all Matters of a merely local or private 
Nature in the Province”. In addition, the Province has 
exclusive power over education, while other subjects such 
as agriculture and immigration may be dealt with by both 
the Provincial and Federal authorities. All powers not 
specifically granted to the Province, as well as the 29 
enumerated in Section 91 of the Act, are reserved for the 
Federal Government. This division of the legislative 
powers has resulted in a great deal of litigation in the 
courts over questions of authority and the judgments form 
a large part of the constitutional law of Canada, but con- 
sidering all the difficulties, the system has worked remark- 
ably well. 

In addition to setting out the fields within which the 
Province could legislate, the British North America Act 
provided for the physical form of the Legislative Assembly 
—it was to be unicameral and to consist of 82 members 
elected for a four-year term. (The membership was 
gradually increased to 112 during the next half century, 
then cut to 90 and in 1955 set at 98. The term is now 
five years. ) 

The first Legislative Assembly of Ontario met on 
December 27, 1867, at the old Parliament Buildings on 
Front Street in Toronto, where many fierce political battles 
had been waged in the days of the Family Compact. At 
the instance of Sir John 
A. Macdonald, the pro- 
visional Lieutenant - Goy- 
ernor (Major-General 
Henry William Stisted) 
called on John Sandfield 
Macdonald to form an 
administration and become 
Ontario’s first Premier. J. 
S. Macdonald had already 
played a leading role in 
the political life of the 
country, yet he had been 
one of the chief op- 
ponents of Confedera- 
tion. Thinking it best to 


JOHN SANDFIELD MACDONALD 
1867-1871 


1Nevertheless, section 92(1) of the B.N.A. Act 1867, empowers 
the Provinces to amend their constitutions, including the 
physical form of their Legislatures, except as regards the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor. 


construct the new administration on a coalition basis, 
Macdonald brought in such men as Edmund B. Wood, 
Treasurer, and Matthew Crooks Cameron, Secretary and 
Registrar; the Ministry was confirmed by an election prior 
to the opening of the Legislature. 

The J. S. Macdonald Ministry busied itself immediately 
with the organization of Provincial Government services. 
Appropriations were made for the construction and im- 
provement of roads. Provision was made for an agricul- 
tural college and technological school. In 1868, The 
Ontario Drainage Act was passed. The Government set 
aside $1,500,000 in 1871 to aid in the building of railways. 
This was severely criticized by Macdonald’s opponents 
who rallied sufficient strength to their viewpoint to defeat 
him at the polls. In December, 1871, the Macdonald 
Ministry resigned and the post-Confederation coalition 
came to an end. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Edward Blake, was in- 
vited by the Lieutenant-Governor to form the new admin- 
istration and the long era of Liberal government began. 
Blake’s Treasurer was Alexander Mackenzie, the stone- 
mason, who became the first Liberal Prime Minister of 
Canada just two years later. 

In fulfilment of their 
election pledges, the Gov- 
ernment brought in a bill 
making all railway grants 
subject to ratification by 
the Legislature. The Blake 
Ministry was_ short-lived. 
In 1872, a long-expected 
measure made it illegal for 
M.P.P.’s to sit simultan- 
eously as members of the 
Federal Parliament and 
shortly afterwards, Blake 
and Mackenzie, as well 
as John Carling of the 
Opposition, said farewell to Provincial politics. 

Acting on the former Premier’s advice, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir William Howland, went outside the Legis- 
lature to the bench to secure Blake’s successor—Oliver 
Mowat. Mowat had been a politician of note in the days 
preceding Confederation, and had been present at the 
Quebec Conference as one of the representatives from 
Canada West. The new Premier reorganized the Blake 
Cabinet, assuming the office of Attorney-General himself. 
Adam Crooks became the Provincial Treasurer, while 
Archibald McKellor and R. W. Scott remained as the 
Commissioners of Agriculture and Public Works, and 
Crown Lands, respectively. 

Oliver Mowat was the Prime Minister of Ontario for 
nearly a quarter of a century and during that time he 
administered Provincial affairs with astonishing energy and 
activity. He placed a vast amount of legislation on the 


EDWARD BLAKE 
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statute books and became 
a forthright champion of 
“provincial rights”. 

During the first session 
of the new Legislature in 
1873, surplus funds of the 
Provincial Treasury were 
distributed to the muni- 
cipalities and long-standing 
debts owed the Province by 
many municipalities were 
thus cancelled. The follow- 
ing year, Mowat introduced 
the first of those franchise 
extension measures which 
were to culminate in The Manhood Suffrage Act of 1888. 

Two important pieces of legislation enacted during the 
session of 1875-76 were The Licence Act and The Educa- 
tion Department Act. The Licence Act took the licensing 
of liquor outlets away from the municipalities and placed 
it in the hands of a Board of Commissioners appointed by 
the Government. The Education Department Act marked 
a radical change in the administration of Ontario’s educa- 
tional system which had been under the control of the 
Council of Public Instruction, appointed by the Crown 
from among the eminent educationists of the day. The 
new bill abolished the Council and substituted a Depart- 
ment of Education. Later, the duties of the Minister of 
Education were separated from those of the Provincial 
Treasurer, to which they had been joined. Adam Crooks 
left the Treasury and assumed the new portfolio. 

Mowat contributed much in the field of law reform. A 
series of enactments between 1881 and 1895 modernized 
the courts of the Province, establishing a uniform and 
expeditious system of pleading and practice. Mowat 
simplified and revised the statutes of Ontario, reformed 
the electoral laws and introduced the use of the ballot. 
His Government established boards of health throughout 
the Province and organized the first public health services 
in Ontario. 

The first Ontario legislation regulating the hours and 
conditions of work of children and women in factories and 
imposing strict safety and sanitary standards was passed 
in 1884. Other portions of the Province’s labour code 
also had their genesis in the Mowat era. Such statutes as 
The Mechanics’ Lien Act, The Employers’ Liability Act 
and The Work and Wages Act, all designed to protect 
workingmen, were passed under Mowat’s aegis. The first 
free library in Ontario was opened at Toronto in 1884. In 
1892 The Succession Duties Act introduced the principle 
of the graded estate tax. The revenues from this source 


were earmarked for the support of hospitals, asylums and, 
in 1906, the University of Toronto. 
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Sir OLIVER MOWAT 
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Mowat and Sir John A. Macdonald engaged for years 
in a running battle on the question of provincial rights. 
Sir John had always viewed the provinces as being com- 
pletely subordinate to the Dominion, and this view was 
reflected in the Ontario Legislature by M. C. Cameron 
and W. R. Meredith, leaders of the Opposition. Mowat, 
however, regarded the Provincial Legislature as sovereign 
within its allotted sphere and became highly sensitive to 
what he thought were Federal encroachments. He was 
always prepared to carry disputed cases to the courts, and 
a series of judgments in favour of the Province confirmed 
his triumph over the champions of Federal supremacy. 

At the same time, a controversy developed over provin- 
cial boundaries which was of great significance for the 
future of the Province. Ontario’s northern and western 
borders had never been clearly defined, and an arbitration 
commission, appointed by the Mackenzie Government, 
corroborated the Province’s claim to the vast hinterland 
lying north and west of Lake Superior. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, on his return to power in 1878, claimed that the 
disputed territory belonged to the Dominion which had 
acquired it from the original Indian owners. In 1888, 
however, the judgment of the Indian Titles Case proved 
to be another victory for the Premier of Ontario. 

The Legislature and Government Departments moved 
during the Mowat oe from the old Parliament Build- 
ing erected in 1832 on Front Street, to the new site at 
Queen’s Park. oe an act was passed in 1880 to 
provide for the new building, it was completed only in 
1893; 

When Sir Charles Tup- 
per and the Conservative 
Party went down to defeat 
in the Federal election of 
1896, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
asked Mowat to become 
Minister of Justice in the 
new Cabinet at Ottawa. 
A. §. Hardy, who had 
been Provincial Secretary 
and Commissioner of 
Crown Lands in previous 
Mowat administrations, 

ARTHUR S. HARDY was asked to head the 

ERE Government of Ontario. 

Hardy’s Cabinet was merely a reorganization of the pre- 

ceding executive, with the new Prime Minister holding the 

office of Attorney-General. The Conservatives chose a 
new leader at the same time—James Pliny Whitney. 

A highly significant piece of legislation passed during 
Hardy’s administration was The Act to Supplement the 
Revenues of the Crown—in effect, a corporation tax 
measure. It imposed a tax on banks, insurance companies, 
loan and trust companies, railways, gas and electric com- 
The Provincial election of 


panies, and other utilities. 


- Company, a combination 


1898 showed that Hardy did not hold the confidence of 
the electorate as Mowat had done, and the Government 
majority was reduced. A year later, ill health forced him 
to retire. 

G. W. Ross, Minister of Education since 1883, became 
Premier and Provincial Treasurer on Hardy’s resignation. 
He proclaimed a new 
policy for the Government 
—that of “Building up 
Ontario”. During the six 
years of his regime, great 
strides were made in open- 
ing up and surveying the 
newer parts of the Prov- 
ince. The Government 
assisted financially in the 
reorganization of the Lake 
Superior Consolidated 


of industries at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and gave substan- 
tial aid to northern rail- 
ways. In 1902, the construction of the government-owned 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, now the 
Ontario Northland, was authorized. 


GEORGE W. Ross 
1899-1905 


A substantial body of legislation relating to agriculture 
was placed on the statute books during this period; the 
Sugar Beet Industry Grant in 1901, for example, gave 
special encouragement to this enterprise. One million 
dollars was set aside for the improvement of public high- 
ways and a tax was imposed on the automobiles which 
were just beginning to appear on them. Certain textbooks 
were supplied free of charge to students in rural schools. 

After the 1902 election, the Government possessed only 
a small and fluctuating majority. It appeared doomed to 
early defeat. Sessions of the Legislature were exciting and 
stormy as the parties struggled to retain or gain power. 

In 1903, the Ross Government sponsored a measure 
which was the forerunner of Hydro legislation passed later 
in the Whitney period. It allowed municipalities to enter 
into undertakings to develop or transmit power for muni- 
cipal, industrial or general public purposes. 

The chief political issue in the final days of the Ross 
regime was undoubtedly prohibition. In 1901, the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council had ruled that the 
matter of liquor control was entirely within the constitu- 
tional sphere of the provinces. Prior to that decision, both 
Mowat and Ross had pledged themselves to go as far in 
the direction of prohibition as the Privy Council’s judg- 
ment would allow. Now, Ross asked the people to decide 
in a referendum requiring a two-thirds majority. Prohibi- 
tion gained a majority vote but fell short of the necessary 
two-thirds. Ross came under fire from temperance advo- 
cates who felt he had not gone far enough and from 


the “Wets” who believed 
he had brought Ontario 
too close to prohibition. 

The 1905 election ended 
33 years of Liberal rule 
and gave the Province its 
first Conservative govern- 
ment, under James P. 
Whitney. The Ministry in- 
cluded J. J. Foy, Attorney- 
General; A. J. Matheson, 
Provincial Treasurer; and 
W. J. Hanna, Provincial 
Secretary, as well as Adam 
Beck, who was a Minister without Portfolio. 

Whitney continued and expanded his predecessors’ 
policy of developing “New Ontario”, as the northern part 
of the Province was called. The T. and N.O. railway was 
extended; colonization roads were built; improved tech- 
niques for guarding timber resources were adopted; the 
pulp and paper industry was assisted; mining laws were 
modernized; the North was given its own representation in 
the Cabinet. In 1912, the Patricia District was formally 
attached to the Province and with it came a heightened 
interest in the North. Funds were appropriated for the 
construction of public works and roads, and for the 
encouragement of settlement and development. 

Perhaps the most memorable achievement of the Whit- 
ney administration was the creation of a publicly owned 
system to supply electricity to the Province. At the request 
of a group of municipalities, Boards of Trade and manu- 
facturing industries, a commission under the chairmanship 
of Adam Beck was established in 1905 to investigate the 
waterpower situation; it found that the transmission of 
electricity from Niagara to the municipalities of South- 
western Ontario was practical and it suggested that the 
best method of financing and building the necessary power 
installations would be through a publicly owned enterprise. 
Accordingly, the required measure was passed by the Leg- 
islature in May, 1906, and 
the first Hydro - Electric 
Power Commission of 
Ontario, with Adam Beck 
as its chairman, was ap- 
pointed the next month. 
The new Commission 
began to purchase estab- 
lished power facilities and 
to develop new _ installa- 
tions. The remarkable 
Sir Adam Beck remained 
as chairman until 1925, 
weathering several 
changes in the political 
climate of the Province. 
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During the Whitney administration, Ontario’s educa- 
tional system underwent a thorough overhauling in 
methods and management. Provincial grants for local 
education were improved and enlarged, great impetus was 
given to the construction of rural schools and the salaries 
and status of teachers were raised. In urban schools, 
facilities for industrial training were instituted, while a 
course in agriculture for teachers was established at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. Large scale financial assist- 
ance was given to the University of Toronto, which was 
reorganized and reformed. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1914, 
after the principle involved had been studied intensively 
for several years, both by government agencies and by 
employee and employer groups. Under the new measure, 
it was no longer necessary to prove negligence on the 
part of the employer before an injured employee could 
receive compensation. The employer now became 
responsible for all injury to employees in the occupations 
to which the Act applied. 
The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board was consti- 
tuted to administer the Act 
and collect compensation 
funds. The Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has since become a 
model to the world. 

Premier Whitney reor- 
ganized Ontario’s finances. 
The levies on banks, rail- 
ways and large corpora- 
tions were reshaped, with 
the result that the Prov- 
ince’s revenues were sub- 
stantially increased. The Ministry also created the 
Railway and Municipal Board to oversee the construction, 
operation and maintenance of railways, street railways 
and local telephone systems, within the Province. Penal 
procedures were reformed; the first prison farm was 
established at Guelph. The Province aided in the building 
of the present Toronto General Hospital, which was 
opened in 1913. 

Prohibition continued to be one of the chief issues of 
the day. The Whitney Government’s policy was one of 
gradual restriction and tighter control.of liquor sales and 
outlets. 

In 1914, Sir James Whitney died and William Howard 
Hearst, the Minister of Lands and Forests, became Prime 
Minister of Ontario. Hearst was well known to the public 
as an eloquent and persuasive proponent of the greatness 
and potentiai of “New Ontario” and of the need for tap- 
ping its rich resources. 

Hearst came to the premiership just as World War I 
was beginning. His Government immediately took a lead 
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in supporting the cause of Canada and the Empire. It 
granted funds for desperately needed machine guns and 
established the Ontario Military Hospital at Orpington. 
Substantial gifts of cash and supplies were made to the 
United Kingdom, to Belgian relief funds, to the Navy, the 
Red Cross and similar organizations. 

The war, of course, absorbed much of the energy and 
attention of the people, but it failed to lessen—indeed it 
seemed to intensify—the passions aroused by such mat- 
ters as prohibition, hydro-electric policy and bilingual 
schools. 

In March, 1916, the prohibition agitation reached its 
height, with a great procession through Toronto and the 
presentation to the Government of a petition signed by 
thousands of citizens of Ontario. In response, the Legis- 
lature passed The Ontario Temperance Act, revoking all 
liquor licences in the Province for the duration of the 
war. 

The insatiable demand for electricity by Ontario’s bur- 
geoning war industries was one of the chief factors in the 
rapid growth of the new Ontario Hydro during the Hearst 
period. Hydro continued to purchase the assets and 
undertakings of private power companies and to plan 
and build its own installations. The success of the Hydro 
enterprise inspired a campaign for the development of a 
publicly owned network of electric-radial railways. 
Although it was a lively issue of Ontario politics for several 
years, the project did not materialize and the automobile 
soon rendered it impractical and unnecessary. 

A long-standing controversy over the teaching of Eng- 
lish in schools whose students were French Canadians 
came to a head during World War I. The courts, in effect, 
upheld regulations issued in 1912 by the Department of 
Education to enforce English instruction in all publicly 
supported schools in bilingual communities. Conflict did 
not entirely abate until new regulations acceptable to all 
races were adopted by the Ferguson Ministry in the late 
1920's. 

In 1917, the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund was estab- 
lished to provide retirement allowances for teachers and 
inspectors on the basis of contributions by them and the 
Provincial Government. The Legislature later made 
school attendance compulsory up to the age of 14. 

Hearst maintained his personal interest in the develop- 
ment of Northern Ontario. In 1918, he induced the Legis- 
lature to appropriate $6 million for this purpose. The 
Government gave settlers direct encouragement in the form 
of money advances and supplies of seed and livestock. 
New roads and bridges were built, schools were erected 
and ‘creameries and other industries were established. 

The final year of World War I also witnessed the exten- 
sion of the Provincial franchise to all women over 21. The 
Legislature tightened the regulations covering the employ- 


ment of women and children in factories and shops, and set 


up the Department of Highways. 


The war aggravated and underlined dissatisfactions and 
inequalities, and inspired a general desire for a “fresh 
start” in the post-war period. Out of this attitude sprang 
support for such movements as the United Farmers of 
Ontario, the Independent Labour Party and the Ontario 
section of the Canadian Labour Party, which were prepar- 
ing to take an active part in Provincial politics and 
nominate candidates in the first post-war general election. 
The U.F.O., while speaking for agriculture specifically, was 
also in favour of prohibition and free trade. The Inde- 
pendent Labour Party sought unemployment and social 
insurance and the provision of free medical care and 
unlimited educational opportunities. 

In 1919, Sir William Howard Hearst asked the elec- 
torate to renew his mandate. A prohibition referendum 
was associated with the election. 

The balloting produced a sharp upset in the Legislature. 
The U.F.O. secured 44 seats, the Liberals, 29, the Con- 
servatives, 25, and the 
labour group, 11. One 
Soldier M.P.P. and one 
Independent were elected. 
The voters also expressed 
themselves in favour of 
prohibition. 

The U.F.O. went out- 
side their elected members 
and selected E. C. Drury 
of Simcoe County, son of 
a former Liberal Minister 
of Agriculture, to be their 
leader. Eschewing an alli- 
ance with either of the 
traditional parties, they 
entered into a coalition with the labour group and formed 
a Ministry. 

Meanwhile, Hearst retired from public life and G. 
Howard Ferguson became the leader of the Conservative 
Party. 

The problems facing Premier Drury were complex. His 
initial hold on the Legislature was tenuous and, as time 
went on, divisions arose within the ranks of his supporters. 
Such matters as Hydro policy, radial railways, the enforce- 
ment of prohibition and the financial affairs of the Province 
generated lively controversy. Nevertheless, he brought for- 
ward a number of programs in the realms of agricultural 
development, road construction, and social and industrial 
legislation. 

The Government promoted the organization of co-oper- 
atives in the dairy and fruit industries and provided easier 
credit facilities for farmers. A large-scale “good roads” 
policy was inaugurated, with the Province assuming a 
number of county roads as Provincial highways and con- 
tributing heavily toward the construction and maintenance 
of the remaining county and township roads. Financial 
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assistance to local school boards was increased and the age 
of compulsory school attendance was raised to 16. 

Drury established a separate Department of Mines 
under Henry Mills. One of the demands of Labour was 
met through the creation of a Department of Labour and 
Health under W. R. Rollo. In 1920, the Minimum Wage 
Board was set up within the latter department and given 
the responsibility of enforcing fair wages for female 
employees in the Province. A new system of aid for depen- 
dent mothers was launched under The Mothers’ Allowance 
Act. It was based on studies carried out by the Hearst 
administration. 

While the development of Ontario Hydro proceeded 
apace, relations between Sir Adam Beck and the Govern- 
ment became strained over the Commission’s very substan- 
tial expenditures and the radial projects. Finally, a Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Government to enquire 
into Hydro’s affairs. Meanwhile, the Government began 
to subsidize the extension of power into rural areas. 

Public opinion began to be less favourable to prohibi- 
tion. Inthe 1921 referendum, the “Dry” majority declined 
considerably. Evasions of the law became a difficult 
problem for enforcement officers. The Government’s 
handling of prohibition came gradually under the critical 
fire of both the “pro” and “anti” factions. 

In 1923, the electors dismissed the Drury government, 
according the Conservatives under G. Howard Ferguson, 
an overwhelming majority. 
Ferguson assumed the 
Education portfolio, W. F. 
Nickle became Attorney- 
General, Col. W. H. Price, 
Provincial Treasurer, and 
G. S. Henry, Minister of 
Public Works and High- 
ways. Sir Adam Beck re- 
entered the Cabinet as a 
Minister without Portfolio. 

Ferguson inaugurated a 
program of stringent 
economy and attained his 
goal of a balanced budget. 
Under his regime in the 
Department of Education, the standards of teacher training 
were raised, as for example, with the establishment of 
the Ontario Training College for Technical Teachers in 
Hamilton. At the same time, teaching in the rural schools 
was improved. A striking contribution to the development 
of education in the Province was the provision of school 
cars for children who resided along the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Railways in the northern portion 
of the Province. 

The Ferguson administration also sponsored consider- 
able legislation in the fields of health and social welfare. 
In 1924, the Department of Labour and Health was split 
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in two. One of the first acts of the new Minister of 
Health was to begin the free distribution of insulin to 
needy diabetics. (Insulin had been produced only three 
years earlier by Doctors Frederick Banting and Charles 
Best at the University of Toronto.) Ontario participated 
in the old age pension scheme set up by the Federal 
Government. The Legislature passed The Old Age Pen- 
sions Act in 1929 under which the Dominion, Province 
and municipalities shared the cost of pensions for all 
needy persons 70 and over. In 1930, the last year of 
Ferguson’s premiership, the Department of Public Welfare 
was created. 

Advancement in agriculture, in hydro-electric develop- 
ment, in the opening up of Northern Ontario and in many 
other fields was also achieved. A comprehensive plan of 
reforestation for the Province was launched by The 
Forestry Act of 1927. Under the Ferguson Ministry, the 
Ontario Research Foundation was established to carry on 
research work and investigation, with a view to accelerating 
the development of Ontario’s natural resources, and 
introducing advanced methods and professes into industry 
in the Province. 

The Ferguson Government was returned to office in 
1926 at a time when the subject of prohibition was a lively 
topic. Ferguson contended that bootlegging and other 
abuses which had emerged during prohibition were 
rampant. The Government and its position received an 
overwhelming endorsement. Accordingly, The Liquor 
Control Act was introduced in 1927, and the Liquor 
Control Board was given authority to issue annual liquor 
permits, subject to cancellation for abuse, to all citizens 
over 21. In 1930, the Legislature extended its term from 
four to five years. 

Ferguson became High Commissioner for Canada in 
London in December of 1930 and George S. Henry suc- 
ceeded him. Henry had been a member of the Legislature 
since 1913 and had served as Minister of Agriculture in 
1918-19 and as Minister of Public Works and Highways 
since 1923. He made several changes in the Cabinet: 
he kept for himself the 
portfolios of Education 
and Highways and E. A. 
Dunlop became Provincial 
Treasurer, Leopold Mac- 
aulay, Secretary and Reg- 
istrar, and T. L. Kennedy, 
Minister of Agriculture. 
W. EB. UN? "Sinclair who 
had been the leader of the 
Liberal Opposition since 
1923, retired “and “was 
succeeded by Mitchell F. 
Hepburn, the youngest 
leader of the Liberal Party 
in Ontario’s history. 
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While the new Ministry was taking the oath of office, 
economic activity was slowing down and the “Great 
Depression” was settling its pall over the whole western 
world. Throughout the four years of the Henry adminis- 
tration, a balanced budget, employment, the relief of the 
unemployed and the erection of a framework of economic 
security for the Province were the vital issues. 

Many municipalities fell into financial difficulties and 
had to be rescued. The Government sponsored job-making 
works projects, particularly on Northern Ontario high- 
ways. In 1932-33, the direct relief program was revised. 
The Mortgagors’ and Purchasers’ Relief Act mitigated 
some of the hardships and anxieties of home-owners who 
were having difficulty meeting their payments. Through 
The Ontario Marketing Act, 1931, and related legislation, 
the Government encouraged farmers to put their opera- 
tions on the most rational basis obtainable and sought to 
help in the development of markets for their products. 

The Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway system 
was completed to Moosonee during the Henry regime. In 
1932, the Minister of Health announced that a cancer 
treatment centre, the first in Ontario, would be established 
at the Toronto General Hospital and that other centres 
were being planned for Kingston and London. Further 
improvements were made by the Government in The Old 
Age Pensions Act and The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The 1934 Provincial election produced one of the most 
decisive reversals in Ontario’s political history. After 29 
years in Opposition, the 
Liberals, under Mitchell F. 
Hepburn, were voted into 
office by a wide margin. 
Hepburn took over the 
Treasury himself, H. C. 
Nixon became Provincial 
Secretary—the same post 
he had occupied in the 
Drury Ministry. Others in 
the new Cabinet were: 
Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Lands and Forests; Duncan 
Marshall, Minister of Agri- 
culture; Arthur W. Roe- 
buck, Attorney - General 
and Minister of Labour; L. J. Simpson, Minister of Educa- 
tion; T. B. McQueston, Minister of Public Works and 
Highways; J. A. Faulkner, Minister of Health; David Croll, 
Minister of Public Welfare; Paul Leduc, Minister of Mines, 
and C. W. Cox, Minister without Portfolio. 

The new Ministry had to face the same problems of 
unemployment and government financing which had so 
sorely plagued the preceding administration. A road- 
building program to provide employment opportunities in 
north-central Ontario was announced early in 1935. Soon, 
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a major controversy arose over the contracts which a 
previous administration had entered into for the purchase 
of Quebec electric power. The Government in 1935 
declared these contracts null and void. The contract can- 
cellations continued to excite political contention and in 
1937, as the need for additional power became apparent, 
new contracts were signed. The early months of the 
Hepburn regime also saw the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs, designed to assist local govern- 
ment in solving depression-induced financial and other 
problems. With the passage of The Industrial Standards 
Act, provision was made for the regulation of hours and 
conditions in industry across Ontario. 

One of the main events of the year 1936 was a Federal- 
Provincial Conference in December. Sub-committees 
were formed to discuss such items as constitutional amend- 
ments, financial relationships, and unemployment and 
relief. 

An important and far-reaching statute, assented to in 
1936, brought the Province into the personal income tax 
field for the first time. The Federal Government agreed 
to collect the tax under an agency agreement. The muni- 
cipalities withdrew from this area of taxation and, in com- 
pensation for their loss of revenue, began to receive from 
the Province a one-mill subsidy, calculated on their assess- 
ments. At the same time, the Ontario Government was 
the first to take advantage of Federal legislation under 
which Ottawa and the provinces could share in the cost 
of pensions for the blind. In August, 1937, an Order- 
in-Council provided a monthly payment of $20 to all 
totally blind persons over 40 years of age. The 
Province also undertook, at this time, to relieve the muni- 
cipalities of their share of the costs of old age pensions 
and mothers’ allowances. 

Improved machinery for the marketing of agricultural 
commodities by producer groups was created by The Farm 
Products Control Act, 1937. At the same time, the system 
of loans to farmers’ co-operatives was broadened. 

One of the most important measures of the 1938 session 
imposed compulsory pasteurization on all milk sold in the 
cities and towns of Ontario. Hepburn had campaigned 
personally for this legislation, citing the fact that unpas- 
teurized milk was a source of bovine tuberculosis and that 
hundreds of children were suffering from the disease. 

In the early months of 1939, the Legislature petitioned 
Parliament to repeal the Canada Temperance Act as it 
applied to Ontario. At the same time, it passed an unem- 
ployment insurance Act to make effective in the Province 
any scheme instituted by Parliament. Two years later 
an amendment to the British North America Act empow- 
ered the Government of Canada to bring a national plan 
into operation. 

In March, 1939, as the overflowing galleries stood 
applauding, the party leaders in the Legislature united in 
a demand that Canada stand beside Britain in the pre-war 


crises; the House, by resolution, called for a complete 
mobilization of Canada’s resources, in the event of war. 

By September, Canada was at war, and the Assembly 
met in an emergency session to pass legislation giving 
effect to the determination already so strongly expressed. 
The Attorney-General, responsible for civil security, spon- 
sored the municipal units of the Volunteer Civil Guards, 
and enforced the Defence of Canada Regulations. The 
demands of the war industries called for increased efforts 
by the Department of Labour, particularly in the inspec- 
tion and approval of plans for new buildings. To supply 
skilled workmen, the Departments of Labour and Educa- 
tion co-operated with the Dominion authorities in training 
programs which used the technical and vocational schools 
throughout the Province. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission increased its power deliveries substantially. The 
Agriculture and Labour Departments worked with the 
central Government to assure maximum production for 
farm and factory. Several Provincial hospitals and proper- 
ties were transferred to the Dominion for wartime use. 
The wartime activity immediately took up the slack in the 
labour force; there was a marked drop in unemployment 
and consequently in relief expenditures. The year 1939 
also saw the opening of the Toronto to Niagara Falls 
section of the Queen Elizabeth Way—the Province’s first 
controlled access multi-laned highway—which had been 
commenced in 1933 under the Henry administration and 
then brought to completion under the vigorous guidance 
of T. B. McQueston as a major link in the Province’s 
growing highway system. 

In 1940, an amendment to The Ontario Corporations 
Act increased the levy on corporate income from two to 
five per cent. Another measure gave the Province the 
power to regulate all privately owned electrical companies 
in Ontario. To encourage greater production, a subsidy 
was provided for cheese and hogs. The Public Welfare 
Act was amended so that the Province could contribute to 
day nurseries caring for the children of mothers engaged 
in war work. 

In January, 1941, a conference of the Canadian and 
Provincial Prime Ministers was held in Ottawa to consider 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Domin- 
ion-Provincial Relations. The recommendations were, 
however, unacceptable to several provinces. Then, in 
April, 1941, the Federal Minister of Finance requested all 
the provinces to withdraw from the personal and corpora- 
tion income tax fields for the duration of the war and one 
year after, so that the Federal Government would have 
complete fiscal freedom in its management of the war 
effort. The Ontario Legislature subsequently suspended 
its right to tax in these fields and the Province accepted, 
in return, payments from the Government of Canada to 
make up for the loss of revenues. 
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Mitchell F. Hepburn 
resigned as Prime Minister 
in October, 1942, although 
he retained the portfolio of 
Provincial Treasurer, and 
G. D. Conant, the Attor- 
ney - General, succeeded 
him. Several measures 
were passed under the new 
Ministry’s auspices in the 
1943 Session of the Legis- 
lature. A Select Committee 
on Labour under the 
chairmanship of James H. 
Clark was appointed to 
hear evidence on labour 
relations problems and bring in recommendations. As a 
result of this investigation, legislation was passed, officially 
recognizing the right of labour to bargain collectively. A 
Labour Court was set up to adjudicate between labour and 
management. A Social Security Committee examined the 
broad question of organizing, conserving and utilizing the 
resources of Ontario for the successful prosecution of the 
war effort. It also inquired into the problem of rehabili- 
tating members of the armed forces at the conclusion of 
the war, and it examined existing social security legislation 
in Ontario and elsewhere. 

An increase was made in Mothers’ Allowances, protec- 
tion was afforded members of the armed forces and their 
dependents against mortgage foreclosure, and the Ontario 
Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation was 
established. 

H. C. Nixon, Provincial Secretary in the Hepburn and 
Conant Governments, became Premier in May, 1943, and 
held the office until the Provincial election in August, 
when the Progressive Conservatives, under the leadership 
of George A. Drew, assumed power. 

The new Government’s future was not at all certain, for 
in a Legislature of 90 seats, the Conservatives commanded 
only 39. The Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation 
held 34, the Liberals 14, 
Labour two, and an Inde- 
pendent Liberal one. 

Mr. Drew, leader of the 
Provincial Conservatives 
since 1938, had entered 
politics as an alderman in 
Guelph and had served as 
that city’s mayor. In addi- 
tion to the Premiership, he 
occupied the Education 
portfolio. His first Cabinet 
included Leslie M. Frost as 
Provincial Treasurer and 
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Minister of Mines; Leslie 
Blackwell, Attorney-Gen- 
eral? Col, Tay. Kennedy, 
Minister of Agriculture; 
George Doucett, Minister 
of Highways; Charles 
Daley, Minister of Labour; 
George Dunbar, Provincial 
Secretary and Minister of 
Municipal Affairs; George 
Challies, Minister without 
Portfolio; R. P. Vivian, 
Minister of Health and 
Public Welfare; W. G. 
Thompson, Minister of Lands and Forests. 

While Canada’s war effort was of paramount importance 
during the first years of the Drew regime, the Government 
began early to lay plans for the post-war reconstruction 
and development of the Province. 

During 1944, the Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment was created with Dana Porter as its first Minister. Its 
purpose was to collaborate with the Dominion, other 
provinces, municipal councils and the other Government 
Departments in Ontario, formulating plans to create, assist 
and maintain productive employment and development. 

In the field of labour—a field which had made so strik- 
ing a contribution to the war effort—legislation was intro- 
duced in 1944 to set the maximum number of work hours 
in the week and to provide vacations with pay. The sig- 
nificant feature of this measure was the stamp credit sys- 
tem whereby workers, even though transferring from one 
job to another, could receive allowances which would 
permit them to take annual vacations. In addition, an 
experimental agency to administer collective bargaining 
legislation was set up, the forerunner of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board established in 1948. 

A major advance was made in the educational field 
early in 1945. The basis for the distribution of school 
grants was completely changed to achieve greater equal- 
‘zation of the burden of education costs throughout the 
Province. The total amount of the grant was nearly tripled 
from $8.4 million to $23.4 million. Improvements 
were made in the provisions for teachers’ superannuation. 
The Government began a program of increased aid to the 
universities. The Provincial Institute of Mining at 
Haileybury was also set up, the first technical institute to 
serve the needs of the northern parts of the Province. 

In June, 1945, as World War II drew to a close, a 
general election was called in the Province. The Con- 
servatives increased their representation in the House to 
66, while the combined Liberal, CCF, Liberal-Labour 
and Labour Progressive Opposition was reduced to 24 
seats. With the substantial working majority thus 
gained, the Conservatives were in a strong position to 
carry out their program of peacetime adjustment. 
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With the end of the war, the Province embarked upon 
the formidable task of overtaking the huge backlog of 
arrears in highway construction and maintenance which 
had been accumulated during the war years. Before 1947, 
the Government had given road grants to county and town- 
ship municipalities only. In that year, conscious of the 
burden being carried by urban municipalities, the Legis- 
lature amended The Highway Improvement Act in order 
to subsidize the road and street expenditures of cities, 
towns and villages, as well. Accordingly, Provincial grants 
for municipal roads rose from $8.9 million in 1946-47 to 
$14.8 million in 1947-48. During that same year, 1947, 
the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund was brought into being. 

As World War II came to an end, Ontario found itself 
faced with an increasingly serious housing shortage, stem- 
ming from the low level of construction activity before 
and during the war and the expanding population. To 
foster the construction of housing, the Legislature in 1948 
enacted The Housing and Development Act. Provision 
was made for a Provincial second mortgage scheme under 
which funds were lent to supplement National Housing 
Act mortgages. When the program was superseded in 
December, 1949, by a Federal plan, $16.6 million had 
been borrowed by the public. 

Educational facilities were improved and extended and 
by 1948 grants to school boards had reached over $34 
million. Technological schools such as the Provincial 
Institute of Textiles and the Lakehead Technical Institute 
were established at Hamilton and Port Arthur, respectively. 
In Toronto, the Canadian Vocational Training facilities 
were reorganized into the Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
one of the continent’s outstanding vocational and techni- 
cal training centres. 

During this period of rapid development, several im- 
provements were made in the fields of health and social 
welfare. In 1946, The Public Hospitals Act extended 
Provincial aid to cover all public ward beds in the teach- 
ing group of hospitals, regardless of whether their occu- 
pants were indigent or self-paying. The following year, 
this scheme was applied to all hospitals in the Province, 
and, for the first time in Ontario’s history, capital construc- 
tion grants were paid to hospitals. Simultaneously, a pro- 
gram for the expansion and modernization of mental insti- 
tutions was initiated. Pensions for the blind and the aged 
were increased and their terms improved. In 1946, Ontario 
became the first province to subsidize the operation of 
licensed municipal day nurseries. 

During 1947 and 1948, the Government operated a 
unique immigration program in which some 10,000 per- 
sons were air-lifted from the United Kingdom to Ontario 
under the Province’s auspices. 

An important aspect of Ontario’s agricultural policy in 
the post-war period was the improvement of marketing 
conditions for the farmer, accomplished under The Farm 
Products Marketing Act (rewritten in 1946) and The 


Co-operative Marketing Loans Act. A total of five new 
marketing plans, including the Hog Producers’ Marketing 
Plan of 1946, came into effect during the period 1943 to 
1949. This period also saw the first moves toward con- 
struction of the food terminal outside Toronto which has 
since provided modern facilities for all stages of wholesale 
fruit and produce marketing. 

Steps were taken to promote the conservation and 
development of Ontario’s natural resources. In 1946, the 
Royal Commission on Forestry, with Major-General 
Howard Kennedy as sole commissioner, was appointed to 
make a survey of the forest situation in the Province. Most 
of the Commission’s recommendations have since been 
implemented. In 1947, The Forest Management Act was 
passed and the Government began to inventory Ontario’s 
forest resources, a project which was finally completed in 
1951. The Department of Mines, during this period, 
pioneered in aerial survey techniques and was instrumental 
in the discovery of such mineral deposits as the iron ore 
body at Marmora in Eastern Ontario. The Conservation 
Authorities Act of 1946 authorized the establishment of 
conservation authorities to carry out unified programs of 
flood control, and agricultural and wild-life conservation. 

Premier Drew re-asserted Ontario’s fiscal independence 
of the Federal Government at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences of 1945 and 1946. Instead of signing a tax 
rental agreement, the administration elected to retain pos- 
session of the Province’s rights in the major direct tax 
fields. 

Two new Government Departments were established 
during the immediate post-war period. Recognizing the 
increasing importance of the tourist trade, the Government 
created the Department of Travel and Publicity in 1946. 
In that year, as well, the Department of Reform Institu- 
tions was set up. It combined responsibilities previously 
shared by the Provincial Secretary and the Departments of 
Health and Welfare. In 1947 and 1948, four industrial 
farms plus two new reformatories were established. A 
reorganization of penal policy and administration was 
undertaken and the em- 
phasis was placed on 
rehabilitation rather than 
punishment. 

George A. Drew resign- 
ed as Prime Minister of 
Ontario on October 19, 
1948, in order to assume 
his new duties as leader of 
the Federal Progressive 
Conservative Party. 
Thomas L. Kennedy, the 
Minister of Agriculture, 
who had first been elected 
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Premier on the same day by Lieutenant-Governor Ray 
Lawson. Although Mr. Kennedy was leader of the Ontario 
Government for less than a year, a considerable volume of 
legislation relating to welfare, education, highways, and 
other governmental services was implemented during his 
tenure. 

In October, 1948, mothers’ allowances were increased; 
early the next year, the old age pension, the cost of which 
was shared by the Federal and Provincial Governments, 
was raised to $40 a month. On April 1, 1949, The Homes 
for the Aged Act became law and the Province began to 
contribute 50 per cent of the cost of maintenance and 
new construction of municipal homes for the aged. The 
Children’s Protection Amendment Act, passed at the same 
time, provided substantial assistance for Children’s Aid 
Societies. 

The terms and conditions of teachers’ superannuation 
were improved and broadened. Through amendments to 
The Highway Improvement Act, road subsidies payable to 
urban municipalities were increased. Under The Police 
and Fire Departments Act, regular grants were provided 
for municipal police and fire departments. 

On April 27, 1949, 
Leslie Miscampbell Frost 
was elected to the leader- 
ship of the Progressive 
Conservative Party, and on 
May 4, 1949, he became 
the sixteenth Prime Min- 
ister of the Province of 
Ontario. Mr. Frost had 
entered the Legislature in 
1937 and had been Pro- 
vincial Treasurer since 
1943, which post he con- 
tinued to hold in the new 
Cabinet. Col. Kennedy re- 
mained in the Government 
as Minister of Agriculture. 
Other members of the Cabinet were: Dana Porter, Attor- 
ney-General and Minister of Education; G. H. Challies, 
Minister without Portfolio; George H. Dunbar, Minister of 
Municipal Affairs; G. H. Doucett, Minister of Highways; 
Charles Daley, Minister of Labour; Russell T. Kelley, 
Minister of Health; G. A. Welsh, Provincial Secretary; 
W. A. Goodfellow, Minister of Public Welfare; William 
Griesinger, Minister of Planning and Development; H. R. 
Scott, Minister of Lands and Forests; Louis P. Cecile, Min- 
ister of Travel and Publicity; W. S. Gemmell, Minister of 
Mines; William E. Hamilton, Minister of Reform Institu- 
tions. The Conservative Party by virtue of its victory in the 
1948 election, held a substantial majority in the Legislature. 

In the decade which followed, Ontario’s development 
proceeded at a spectacular pace. Stimulated by an excep- 
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tionally high birth rate and a heavy flow of immigrants, 
the Province’s population reached six million late in 1959; 
mounting on the average by 157,000 per year or about 
3.1 per cent. Established industries enlarged their opera- 
tions, some many times over, while new undertakings 
sprang up in all parts of Ontario. New and expanded 
communities throughout the Province created demands for 
Provincial and municipal services on an unprecedented 
scale, the provision of which facilitated and encouraged 
further socio-economic growth. The expanding population, 
accompanied by an intense urbanization of Ontario life, 
also called forth greater emphasis on health and welfare 
measures. 

Population growth, coupled with the increasing com- 
plexity of modern life, underscored more indelibly than 
ever the importance of educational services in the Provin- 
cial Government’s overall service picture. Accordingly, 
reforms were introduced on a continuing basis in order to 
keep educational programs abreast of requirements. By 
1950, it was apparent that the school aid plan of 1945 
which had been designed to meet the great post-war influx 
of children, was no longer entirely satisfactory. The plan 
was therefore modified to take account of the substantial 
changes that had occurred in local population and assess- 
ment. The grant schedules for secondary schools were 
revised and greater aid was provided for school boards 
faced with capital expenditures. In 1955, the Province 
instituted supplementary per pupil grants in addition to 
all other payments. In succeeding years these and other 
grants were increased on several occasions. 

As the burden of education costs increased, it became 
imperative to achieve a more equitable distribution of 
grants as between the hundreds of school boards of the 
Province. This involved the equalization of assessments 
across Ontario, since the assessments formed the basis of 
the grant system. At the same time, a radical new provi- 
sion—a growth-need factor—was incorporated into the 
grant structure, as were a number of other refinements and 
adjustments. The growth-need factor afforded additional 
aid to school boards in rapid population growth areas, 
which were encountering extraordinary transportation 
costs and high debt charges on school construction. 

In addition to its primary and secondary school pro- 
grams, the Province evolved measures for the enlargement 
and improvement of the system of technical schools, 
teachers’ colleges and universities, all of which meet 
Ontario’s educational needs at a higher level. 

During the last 10 years, steps have been taken to 
strengthen the position of the municipalities and help them 
solve their problems. In 1952, under The Municipal Tax 
Assistance Act, the Legislature instituted a system of pay- 
ments to municipalities in lieu of taxes on Provincial and 
certain power commission properties. In the following 
year, the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto was estab- 
lished. In order to protect and bolster the autonomy 
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and fiscal strength of local government, the Province 
adopted a policy of combining indirect aid in the form 
of services, with direct assistance in the form of conditional 
and unconditional grants. A system of unconditional per 
capita grants was introduced in 1954 and broadened in 
1957; in the latter year, an additional grant was provided 
to defray the costs of the local administration of justice. 
With the inauguration of the Ontario Hospital Insurance 
Plan, the Government took over from the municipalities 
most of the burden of indigent hospitalization costs. 

In recent years, the Ontario Government has under- 
taken special measures, associated with its employment- 
creating policies, to assist municipalities both through size- 
able reimbursements for direct labour costs on special 
works projects and (in co-operation with the Federal 
Government) through payment of 80 per cent of direct 
relief costs. In addition, local government is aided by the 
Municipal Improvement Corporation, which came into 
being in 1950 to purchase from Ontario municipalities 
debentures issued by them for capital undertakings. They 
are thereby assured of ready access to capital funds what- 
ever may be the condition of the general money market. 

Improvements were made in the Province’s labour laws, 
and the Legislature enacted pioneer measures in the field 
of human rights. In 1950, The Labour Relations Act was 
rewritten to continue and reinforce the operation of the 
Labour Relations Board, reconstituted in 1948. At the 
Session a year later, The Fair Employment Practices Act 
and The Female Employees’ Fair Remuneration Act were 
passed. Three years later, the Ontario Legislature 
approved The Fair Accommodation Practices Act which 
provides that public facilities, accommodation and services 
must not be denied anyone on account of race, creed, 
colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin. In January, 
1959, the Anti-Discrimination Commission was set up to 
co-ordinate the administration of Ontario’s fair practices 
legislation and carry out an educational program. 

The model Workmen’s Compensation Act, enacted in 
1914, has been improved by amendments and regulations 
passed since 1951 to give it broader coverage, to raise 
the maximum annual earnings on which compensation is 
based, to reduce the waiting period, to increase the funeral 
allowances in case of accidental death and to increase 
lump-sum payments to dependents. 

The huge highway-building program, undertaken at the 
war’s end, has been continued and expanded. The Ottawa 
Queensway, Highways 400 and 401, the transformation of 
the Queen Elizabeth Way to a fully controlled access 
thoroughfare and the access road development in the North 
to places such as Red Lake, Pickle Crow, and Elliot Lake, 
are examples of the Province’s activity in this field. In 
addition, the last gap in Ontario’s section of the Trans- 
Canada Highway, built in co-operation with the Federal 
Government, was opened to traffic last year. The Prov- 
ince’s first skyway—the Burlington Bay Skyway—was 


completed in 1958 while a second, over the Welland 
Canal at Homer near St. Catharines, is under construction. 
With the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959, 
transport by water into the hinterland of the Province 
was greatly facilitated as both ocean-going vessels and 
large lakers with drafts of up to 27 feet were enabled to 
navigate the Great Lakes system. 

In order to meet the rising power requirements of 
Ontario’s growing urban and industrial economy in the 
post-war period, the dependable peak capacity of Ontario 
Hydro’s generating stations has been increased to a current 
5.9 million kilowatts—five times the level in 1945. In 
recent years, as the Province’s remaining major water 
power sites were harnessed, the development of both con- 
ventional thermal-electric and nuclear-electric generating 
resources has received increasing attention. Thus, the 
Nuclear Power Demonstration on the Ottawa River, a 
small experimental station, will come into operation this 
year, while a second and larger nuclear station, at Douglas 
Point on Lake Huron, is scheduled for service early in 
1965. In addition to the greatly increased supplies of 
energy derived from hydro-electric and thermal-electric 
generating plants, a major new source of energy in the 
form of natural gas became available to the Province with 
the completion of the trans-Canada pipeline in late 1958. 

During the post-war period, Ontario’s population in- 
creased by more than 50 per cent to reach an estimated 
6,167,000 by the end of 1960. This represents an average 
annual increase of some 140,000 or 2.8 per cent—a rate 
considerably higher than the 2.3 per cent for the rest of 
Canada and 1.7 per cent in the United States. Enrolment 
in both elementary and secondary schools has more than 
doubled to 1,126,400 and 262,800, respectively, while 
attendance of undergraduate students at universities has 
risen by more than 40 per cent to 28,700 and the number 
of graduate students has grown by nearly 80 per cent to 
2,600. One of the major factors in the Province’s con- 
tinued economic growth since World War II has been the 
huge capital formation. In the last 15 years, $31 billion 
has been invested by both private and public sources to 
increase the Province’s stock of physical assets including 
housing, transportation facilities, power plants, schools, 
hospitals and industrial machinery and equipment. 

In the last decade, the Province of Ontario has enacted 
a number of measures in the general field of health and 
welfare, chief among them being the creation of the 
Ontario Hospital Care Insurance Plan. After thoroughly 
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investigating hospital insurance for several years, the 
Government of Ontario, beginning in 1955, pressed for 
the establishment of a Federal-Provincial partnership 
arrangement which would provide hospital insurance on a 
nation-wide basis. Such a scheme was finally evolved, and 
Ontario’s Hospital Care Insurance Plan went into operation 
on January 1, 1959. 

In 1951, the Province began making grants to religious, 
charitable and fraternal organizations to help them care 
for infirm and needy persons. The next year, in co-opera- 
tion with the Federal Government, it undertook to provide 
Old Age Assistance Allowances to needy elderly persons 
65 to 69 and pensions to needy disabled persons 18 to 65. 
The Mothers’ and Dependent Children’s Act, passed in 
1957, incorporated previous measures and added several 
new benefits, thereby providing allowance coverage for 
almost all types of dependent heads of families. 

The Province of Ontario, which did not choose to enter 
the tax rental agreements with the Federal Government in 
1947, decided to accept the “yield formula” proposed at 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference in 1950, and to enter 
into the tax rental agreements for the period 1952 to 1957. 
In 1957, the Province signed a new agreement renting 
only its personal income tax rights to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It retained its power to levy its own corporation 
income tax and imposed such a tax in 1957. 

Since 1949, a number of changes have taken place in 
the structure of the Ontario Legislature and Government. 
The Legislature’s membership was raised in 1955 from 
90 to 98. In 1956, the Department of Economics was 
created to study, analyze, make recommendations and 
advise on economic and financial conditions, trends and 
policies, and on fiscal relations between the various divi- 
sions of government. In 1957, matters having to do with 
the users of the roads, as distinct from highways and roads 
themselves, were separated from the Department of High- 
ways and lodged with the new Department of Transport. 
In 1959, the Legislature established the Department of 
Energy Resources to study and deal with various phases 
of energy production and distribution. 

Premier Frost, in 1951, secured 79 of the 90 seats in 
the Legislature and, in 1955, 84 of the 98. On June 11, 
1959, the people of Ontario went to the polls again and 
gave the Frost Government a further mandate. The Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party secured 71 seats, the Liberal 
Party, 22 and the CCF, five. 
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A Chronology of Major Events in Ontario 


Etienne Brulé was first European to enter what is now 
Ontario. 

Champlain ascended the Ottawa River. 

Champlain explored Lake Nipissing, Lake Huron and Lake 
Ontario. 

Brulé discovered Lake Superior. 

Lake Erie discovered by Chaumonot and Brébeuf. 

Murder of Fathers Brébeuf and Lalemant and massacre of 
the Hurons by the Iroquois. 

Marquette founded mission at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Hudson’s Bay Company given charter to trade in all lands 
draining into Hudson Bay. 

Fort Frontenac built at Cataraqui (Kingston). 

Father Louis Hennepin visited Niagara Falls. 

Fort Rouillé built on Lake Ontario at Toronto. 

British took Fort Niagara. French defeated on Plains of 
Abraham. Capitulation of Quebec. 

Capitulation of Montreal. Military rule set up in Canada. 
Treaty of Paris by which Canada was ceded to Great 
Britain. 

Quebec Act passed. 

Outbreak of American Revolution; Canada invaded by 
Montgomery and Arnold. 

Sir Guy Carleton defeated the Americans at Quebec. 

First Loyalist settlement on Niagara River. 

Kingston founded by United Empire Loyalists. 

By the end of the year, an estimated 10,000 U.E.L. settled 
west of Montreal in the region that became Upper Canada. 
Constitutional Act; Province of Quebec divided into Upper 
and Lower Canada. First Chief Justice of Ontario, William 
Osgoode, appointed. 

First Legislature of Upper Canada met at Newark, now 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. Colonel John Graves Simcoe 
appointed the first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. 
York (Toronto) founded by Simcoe. Ontario’s first news- 
paper, The Upper Canada Gazette, founded at Newark. 
Government of Upper Canada moved from Newark to 
York. 

The population of Upper Canada reached 70,718. 

United States declared war. Detroit surrendered by Gen. 
William Hull to Sir Isaac Brock. Death of Brock and 
defeat of Americans at Queenston Heights. 

Americans burned York; Battles of Stoney Creek, Beaver 
Dams, Moraviantown and Crysler’s Farm. 

Battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. Treaty of Ghent 
ended the war. 
Upper Canada’s population had more than doubled in the 
last 18 years, reaching a total of 150,066. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Royal Charter granted for King’s College, forerunner of 
The University of Toronto. 

Welland Canal opened to navigation. 

First Ontario city charter granted to Toronto (formerly 
York): William Lyon Mackenzie elected mayor. 
Grievances in Upper Canada led to rebellion under leader- 
ship of W. L. Mackenzie; rebellion crushed. 
Lord Durham appointed Governor-in-Chief to investigate 
causes of rebellion. 

Lord Durham’s Report submitted to Parliament; report 
advocated union of Upper and Lower Canada, responsible 
government, municipal institutions and various reforms. 
Lord Sydenham arrived in Canada as Governor-in-Chief. 
Union of the two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
as the Province of Canada, with Kingston as the capital. 
Opening of Queen’s College, Kingston. 

Opening of King’s College, Toronto. | 

Seat of Government moved from Kingston to Montreal. 
The Globe founded in Toronto by George Brown. 
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1879 
1881 
1883 
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1888 
1891 
1892 
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1895 
1896 


First telegraph in Province operated between Hamilton 
and Toronto. Hamilton incorporated. Organization of 
common school system. 

Signing of Rebellion Losses Bill; full responsible govern- 
ment achieved, with Robert Baldwin and Louis H. Lafon- 
taine joint first ministers. Municipal Act set up present 
system of local government. Parliament Buildings at 
Montreal burned and Legislature resolved to meet alter- 
nately at Toronto and Quebec. 

Reciprocity Treaty signed with United States. 
tion of the Clergy Reserves. 
tenure. 

Government moved to Toronto. 
Legislative Council (Upper House) of Canada made elec- 
tive. Opening of Grand Trunk Railway from Montreal 
to Toronto. 

Queen Victoria chose Ottawa as capital of the Province 
of Canada. 

Grand Trunk Railway completed. 

John A. Macdonald and George Brown formed a Coalition 
Government to promote federation of British North 
America. Conferences at Charlottetown and Quebec. 
Termination of Reciprocity Treaty by United States. Fenian 
Raids. Legislature met for first time in new Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa. 

July 1, British North America Act came into force, joining 
the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
as the Dominion of Canada; Upper and Lower Canada 
made separate Provinces named Ontario and Quebec. 
Toronto chosen Provincial capital. December 27, first 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario; membership, 82; John 
Sandfield Macdonald, Premier. 

Act passed setting aside $1,500,000 for the building of rail- 
ways. Edward Blake, Liberal, became Premier. Ontario’s 
population had increased more than tenfold in less than 
50 years, and reached 1,620,851, 46 per cent of the Domin- 
ion total, 

Dual Representation Bill passed prohibiting members from 
sitting in both the Federal and Provincial Parliaments. 
Oliver Mowat succeeded Blake as Premier. 

Municipal Loan Fund Act passed. Act allocated Provincial 
surplus for payment of municipal Loan Fund debts. 
Ballot introduced into Provincial elections. Ontario Agri- 
cultural College opened at Guelph. 

Licence Act took control of liquor licences away from 
municipalities and placed them in the hands of a board 
of commissioners appointed by the Government. 
Alexander Graham Bell operated world’s first long distance 
telephone, Brantford to Paris, Ontario. Department of 
Education created to take over control of education system 
from Council of Public Instruction. 

Standard Time system worked out by Sir Sandford Flem- 
ing. Canadian National Exhibition instituted at Toronto. 
Ontario Judicature Act remodelled judicial system of 
Province. 

Huge copper-nickel deposits found near Sudbury. 

First free library opened in Ontario at Toronto. Ontario 
Factory Act afforded protection for persons employed in 
factories. 

Manhood Suffrage Act. Indian Titles Case settled the 
question of Ontario’s boundaries which were to include the 
area north and west of Lake Superior. 

Ontario’s population stood at 2,114,321 inhabitants. 
Succession Duties Act introduced the principle of the 
graded succession duty. 

Parliament Buildings at Queen’s Park, Toronto, completed. 
Hydro-electric power produced at Niagara Falls. 

Oliver Mowat resigned as Premier to enter the Laurier 
Cabinet at Ottawa. A. S. Hardy became Premier. 
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Hardy resigned and G. W. Ross became Premier. 
Construction of Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way authorized. 

An Act dealing with municipal power works made provision 
for municipalities singly or together to enter into undertak- 
ings to develop or transmit electrical and other power. 
Automobile Tax Act imposed a licence fee of $2. 

Liberal Government defeated and the leader of the Con- 
servative Party, James Pliny Whitney, became Premier of 
Ontario. Government-sponsored commission set up to 
investigate water power situation in Ontario. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario created; 
Adam Beck, Chairman. Railway and Municipal Board set 
up, predecessor of Ontario Municipal Board. 

Ontario obtained Patricia District. 

Wasdell Generating Station opened on the Severn, the first 
plant built and designed by H.E.P.C. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act passed. W. H. Hearst succeeded Whitney as 
Premier. 

Electric-radial railways plan developed. 

Ontario Temperance Act removed all liquor licences in 
Province as a war-time measure. Bilingual school question 
reached Privy Council and the Ontario Government won 
the complete management of its schools. Houses of Par- 
liament in Ottawa burned. 

Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation Act set up a 
fund consisting of payments by all teachers and inspectors 
throughout Ontario, supplemented by an annual grant from 
the Province. Construction began on the Queenston- 
Chippawa Generating Station (now called Sir Adam Beck- 
Niagara Generating Station No. 1). 

Northern and Northwestern Ontario Development Act set 
aside $6 million for developing Northern Ontario. Fran- 
chise extended to all women 21 years and over, in 
Provincial elections. 

Ontario Temperance Act amended. Licence Board em- 
powered to establish a head office in Toronto and appoint 
sales agencies in the Province. W.H. Hearst and the Con- 
servatives defeated in the election and E. C. Drury, Leader 
of the United Farmers of Ontario, became Premier. 
Minimum Wage Board set up. Mothers’ Allowance Act 
passed and a Commission appointed to administer it. 
Agricultural Development Act, Agricultural Development 
Finance Act, Ontario Farm Loans Act passed; provided 
assistance to farm population. Government began to sub- 
sidize rural electrification. Age of compulsory education 
raised to 16. Doctors Frederick Banting and Charles Best 
produced insulin for treatment of diabetes. 

E. C. Drury and U.F.O. defeated in Provincial election 
and G. H. Ferguson, Conservative, succeeded as Premier. 
Department of Health established. 

Dairy Products Act inaugurated cream grading. 

Under the Liquor Control Act, the Liquor Control Board 
of Ontario was given the authority to issue annual liquor 
permits to all citizens over 21 years of age. 

Ontario Research Foundation established to carry on 
research work and investigations with regard to the develop- 
ment of natural resources and the improvement of 
industry. 

Old Age Pensions Act passed. Pensions were payable to 
all needy persons 70 years and over, and the expenditure 
shared equally between the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. 

Department of Public Welfare created. Legislative 
Assembly Act extended the duration of the Assembly from 
four to five years. Ferguson appointed Canadian High 
Commissioner to London, England, and G. S. Henry suc- 
ceeded as Premier. 

Ontario Marketing Act provided for the appointment of a 
Board to make a general survey of conditions existing in 
the agricultural industry. The decennial census recorded 
Ontario’s population as 3,431,683. 
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1933 


1934 
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1937 


1938 


1939 
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1945 
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Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, now Ontario 
Northland, completed to Moosonee. ‘Special Committee 
appointed to study the unemployment relief situation which 
had resulted from the widespread economic depression of 
the period. 


Representation Bill reduced the membership of the Legis- 
lature from 112 to 90 members. 


Conservative Party defeated; Mitchell F. Hepburn, Liberal, 
succeeded G. S. Henry as Premier. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference discussed. such items as 
financial relationships, unemployment and relief. End of 
Ontario’s fiscal year changed from October 31 to March 
31. Establishment of Department of Municipal Affairs. 
Province of Ontario entered the personal income tax field 
for the first time. 


Pensions of $20 per month provided for all totally blind 
persons over 40 years of age by a Federal-Provincial agree- 
ment. Province relieved municipalities of their share of 
the cost of Old Age Pensions and Mothers’ Allowances. 
Ontario Farm Products Control Act established a Provin- 
cial Farm Products Control Board with power to regulate 
grading and marketing. 


Pasteurization of all milk sold in cities and towns in 


Ontario made compulsory. 


Unemployment Insurance Act passed to make effective in 
Ontario any scheme instituted by the Federal Parliament. 


Ontario transferred corporation and personal income tax 
fields to Dominion Government for the duration of the war. 
Hepburn resigned as Premier and was succeeded by G. D. 
Conant. 


Collective Bargaining Bill officially confirmed the right of 
workers to bargain collectively. H. C. Nixon succeeded 
Conant as Premier. Liberals defeated in Provincial elec- 
tion; George A. Drew, Progressive Conservative, became 
Premier. 


Department of Planning and Development established. 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act passed, pro- 
viding paid holidays for itinerant workers. Labour Rela- 
tions Board set up—a_ forerunner of the present 
organization. 


Provincial assistance to school boards trebled and the 
method of distribution reorganized. 


Department of Reform Institutions set up, combining re- 
sponsibilities previously shared by the Provincial Secretary 
and the Departments of Health and Public Welfare, now 
with a new emphasis on reform. Conservation Authorities 
Act authorized the establishment of authorities in various 
areas to promote unified programs of flood control, and 
agricultural and wildlife conservation. Royal Commission 
on Forestry (the Kennedy Report) made many recom- 
mendations later incorporated in legislation reforming the 
administration of this vital industry. The Province ex- 
tended its aid to cover all public ward beds in the teach- 
ing group of hospitals. 


Chalk River Project N.R.X. atomic reactor went into 
operation. Road subsidies authorized by the Legislature for 
cities, towns and villages. The Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
established to pay, up to certain limits, damages awarded 
by the courts in road accident cases where the person sup- 
posed to pay either cannot pay or cannot be found. The 
basic rate of Old Age Pension increased from $20 to $30 
per month. The Forest Management Act incorporated 
many of the recommendations of the Kennedy Report for 
reforms in administration and enforcement of higher 
standards of forest management. Provincial aid made pay- 
able for all public ward beds in all hospitals. Capital 
construction grants paid to hospitals for the first time by 
the Province, and a great program of expansion and 
modernization began. 
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1949 


1950 


1951 


1953 


Labour Relations Board established; superseded the pilot 
board set up in 1944. Ontario introduced a second mort- 
gage plan to supplement the Federal National Housing 
Act. This plan remained in operation until December 1, 
1949, and during that time, $16.6 million loaned. Grants 
for community halls and athletic fields more than doubled. 
Mothers’ Allowances increased. Thomas L. Kennedy suc- 
ceeded George A. Drew as Premier. 


The Province assisted the municipalities with maintenance 
and construction costs of homes for the aged, contributed to- 
ward children’s aid societies and made grants for municipal 
fire and police departments. The Province also improved 
road subsidies to the municipalities. The Provincial grant 
to children’s aid societies was set at 25 per cent of sub- 
scriptions raised. (The fire and police subsidies were super- 
seded in 1954 by the more generous Municipal Uncondi- 
tional Grants.) The basic rate of Old Age Pensions was 
raised from $30 to $40 per month. Teachers’ superannu- 
ation improved. Leslie M. Frost succeeded Thomas L. 
Kennedy as Premier. 


Education grants revised and increased. The Province was 
empowered to enter into partnership with the Federal 
Government for land assembly, rental housing and re- 
development rental housing schemes. The Province estab- 
lished the Ontario Municipal Improvement Corporation to 
help municipal development by purchasing municipal 
debentures. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority created to build St. Law- 
rence deep waterway. The Province amended the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to improve coverage and benefits, 
extended maintenance grants to hospitals, provided capital 
grants of $1,000 per bed for new buildings for charitable 
institutions. Mining and community access road program 
initiated by the Ontario Government. Anti-discrimination 
legislation passed: women to receive equal remuneration 
for work equal to that performed by male employees. Also, 
no discrimination as to work and work conditions on the 
grounds of race, colour, ancestry, nationality or creed. 
Ontario’s population reached 4,597,542. 


International Joint Commission authorized Canada and 
the United States to build a power project on St. Lawrence 
River; Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission named 
Canadian construction agency. Ontario’s first television 
station began operation in Toronto. Ontario authorized 
payments to municipalities in lieu of real estate taxes on 
Provincial properties; the properties of the Province, its 
commissions and agents had previously been exempt. 
Ontario reformed the basis of payments to mining muni- 
cipalities. This was the first such reform in 50 years, and 
resulted in a sharp increase in payments. The Province 
enacted legislation combining eight previous acts and mod- 
ernizing the whole administration and taxation procedure 
concerning Ontario’s forest industries. Renovation grants 
for hospitals inaugurated. Ontario introduced Disabled 
Persons’ Allowances and carried them for two years before 
they became a Federal-Provincial responsibility. Old Age 
Assistance introduced for the 65-69 age group. Federal 
Government undertook payment of pensions to all over 70. 
Director of Probation appointed and build-up of a modern 
probation system begun. The Province provided loans to 
young farmers to help them establish their own farms. 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto created by the 
federation of the City of Toronto and the 12 other muni- 
cipalities in the Toronto Metropolitan Area. The Metro- 
politan Council composed of the Mayor, two controllers 
and nine aldermen from the City of Toronto, and the 
mayor or reeve from each of the other member munici- 
palities. The Chairman is elected by the Council from 
among its own members or from outside the Council (The 
Metropolitan Corporation became responsible for its own 
finances on January 1, 1954). 
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1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


Construction commenced on the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power development. The Province began paying annual 
Unconditional Grants of $1.50 to $4.00 per capita to 
municipalities, dependent upon the type of municipality. 
The Province made illegal any discrimination in public 
facilities or services because of race, colour, creed, ances- 
try or nationality. Membership of Legislature increased 
to present 98. 


Ontario’s first commercial mining of uranium occurred in 
the Elliot Lake-Blind River district, the free world’s largest 
single uranium mining area. Special Home Care for Elderly 
Persons introduced. All Indians in Ontario made eligible 
for Old Age Assistance, Mothers’ Allowances, and pensions 
for blind and disabled. Rehabilitation services set up by 
agreement with the Federal Government to train handi- 
capped people and rehabilitate them for normal life. The 
Province introduced a supplementary per pupil grant for 
school boards and also instituted summer teacher-training 
courses for college graduates, to increase the supply of 
teachers. 


Ontario Hospital Services Commission established to pro- 
vide administration and overall planning for the Hospital 
Care Insurance Plan in Ontario. Ontario Water Resources 
Commission established to promote an integrated pattern 
for development of water resources throughout the Prov- 
ince and to combat pollution. Construction of Canada’s 
first nuclear power plant commenced at Rolphton by 
Ontario Hydro. Department of Economics established. 


Unconditional Grants to municipalities raised to between 
$3.00 and $5.50 per capita, including a $1.00 per capita 
grant to assist in the administration of justice. Municipal 
Improvement Corporation’s borrowing powers increased 
from $50 million to $150 million. Big increase in school 
board grants and a three-year plan launched for a greatly 
improved grants formula. December 1, 1957, the Province, 
as the result of an agreement with the Federal Government, 
undertook to reimburse the municipalities for 80 per cent 
of their outlays on direct relief. Increased allowances for 
mothers with dependent children, and the basic rate of 
Old Age Assistance raised to $55 per month. Department 
of Transport created. 


The first units of the Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence 
Generating Station went into operation. Trans-Canada 
natural gas pipe line completed; Ontario communities 
served with Alberta natural gas. Provincial grants to 
school boards increased again and for the first time com- 
puted on an equalized assessment basis. The Ontario 
Government undertook to pay 70 per cent of the net 
operating cost of municipal homes for the aged, and 
75 per cent of the expenses incurred by charitable insti- 
tutions in providing accommodation for the aged. Formal 
financial agreement, dealing with the Hospital Care Insur- 
ance Plan, signed with the Federal Government. The 
Province doubled capital construction grants to hospitals at 
the same time as the Federal Government's grants were 
raised. The Province offered to share with the municipalities 
the cost of nursing and home-makers’ services outside the 
hospitals. Provincial Student-Aid Loan Fund of $3 million 
set up. The population of Ontario reached 5,803,000, 34 
per cent of the Canadian total. 


Ontario Hospital Care Insurance Plan inaugurated on 
January 1, with participation by 5.5 million or 93 per cent of 
the population. Provincial education budget passed the $200 
million mark; basis for the computation of school grants 
broadened. Ontario scholarships established and bursary 
program widened to help students finance advanced educa- 
tion. Special grants provided to reimburse municipalities 
for hospital indigency expenditures. Provincial aid to 
municipalities exceeded $300 million for the first time in 
history. Ontario Anti-Discrimination Commission appointed. 
Demerit points system put into operation as a further 
traffic safety measure. Department of Energy Resources 
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established. Implementation of the penal reform recom- 
mendations of the Fauteux Report commenced. The winter 
works program was broadened. The Federal- Provincial 
Committee of Ministers of Finance and Provincial Treas- 
urers met in Ottawa on October 15-16 to consider inter- 
governmental fiscal problems. The population of the 
Province reached an estimated 6,040,000 on December 
31, 1959. 


The Government’s total expenditure program estimated at 
$873 million for the fiscal year 1960-61; $227 million for 


education. Grants to school boards and municipalities 
estimated at $344 million. Investigation continued into 
agricultural marketing methods within the Province. 


Legislation was enacted to strengthen the organization and 
administrative machinery for the settlement of disputes and 
the provision of good labour-management relations. A 
Technical Committee on Portable Pensions was appointed. 
A reorganization of the Department of Municipal Affairs 
was carried out. Hospital facilities were improved. A one 
billion dollar expenditure on capital projects was under- 
taken by the Province in conjunction with municipal 
authorities. A new plenary Federal-Provincial Conference 
held its first session in Ottawa on July 25-27 to work out 
arrangements with which to replace the 1957-62 tax-sharing 
arrangements. York University was officially opened on 
September 12. With the completion of the section be- 
tween the Agawa River and Marathon, the Trans-Canada 
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Highway, on September 17, was opened to traffic across 
the Province. On October 26-28, a further plenary session 
of the Federal-Provincial Conference was convened in 
Ottawa to discuss various suggestions for tax-sharing as 
well as ways and means of combating unemployment. The 
first purely Provincial Premier’s Conference since June, 
1926 was held in Quebec City, November 30 to December 
2. The population of the Province reached an estimated 
6,167,000 on December 31, 1960. 


On January 31, the Ontario Fluoridation Investigating Com- 
mittee reported to the Legislature, recommending the enact- 
ment of legislation permitting the optional fluoridation of 
municipal water systems. At the third plenary session of 
the Federal-Provincial Conference in Ottawa, February 
23-24, the Prime Minister of Canada outlined firm proposals 
concerning fiscal arrangements covering the five years 
1962-63 to 1966-67. For the first time in Ontario’s history, 
the Government introduced a Budget in excess of $1 billion 
providing $269 million for education, and raising Provincial 
assistance to municipalities and school boards to $399 
million. The Province introduced additional per pupil grants 
to school boards for the reduction of residential and farm 
real estate taxes. The Ontario Mental Health Foundation 
was established and legislation was enacted providing for 
the establishment of community hospitals for the short term 
treatment of mild mental disorders. 


Departmental Organization and Activities of the 
Government of Ontario 


AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture, through its many 
branches and institutions. seeks to promote the prosperity 
and well-being of the agricultural industry and the Ontario 
economy generally. Its scientifically-based programs are 
designed to encourage a balanced and expanding agricul- 
tural development. Not only does the Department help 
the farmer to produce economically, but, through its grad- 
ing and inspection services, it also protects the public and 
safeguards the quality of Ontario’s agricultural products. 

During the post-war period, the value of Ontario’s farm 
output has doubled; in physical terms, production has 
risen 32 per cent since pre-war days. This advance has 
taken place in the face of a decline in the farm labour 
force which has, however, been more than counterbalanced 
by the introduction and successful use of farm machinery 
and improved scientific methods. 

The evolution in technology and production since World 
War II, has been accompanied by rapid changes in eco- 
nomic conditions. In order to keep pace with these 
advances, the Department of Agriculture has implemented 
a major reorganization. The functions of the Department 
have been separated into a Division of Marketing and a 
Division of Production. 

The Division of Marketing which co-ordinates all 
marketing activities and regulates the marketing of farm 
products produced in Ontario, administers The Farm 
Products Marketing Act, The Farm Products Containers 
Act, The Co-operative Loans Act, The Farm Products 
Grades and Sales Act, The Plant Diseases Act and The 
Milk Industry Act. The administration of the Division 
includes the supervision of the Farm Products Marketing 
Board, the Co-operative Loans Board, the Market Devel- 
opment Branch, the Farm Products Inspection Service, the 
Ontario Food Terminal Board, the Ontario Stock Yards 
Board, the Dairy Branch and the Milk Industry Board of 
Ontario. At present there are 17 Farm Marketing Plans in 
operation covering most of our farm products. Over 70 
per cent, or 100,000 of the 140,000 farmers in Ontario are 
members of one or more farm marketing boards and over 
50 per cent, or some $375,000,000 of the annual cash 
income of $750,000,000 to the farmers in Ontario is now 
received through farm marketing boards. The placing of 
all branches and services concerned with marketing under a 
single administration will make for more efficient service 
in the vital field of marketing. 

The Division of Production comprises six branches— 
the Livestock Branch, Field Crops Branch, Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies Branch, Extension Branch, 
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Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, and Information 
Branch. 

The Extension Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
includes five services—the Agricultural Representative 
Service, the Home Economics Service, the Agricultural 
Engineering Extension Service, the Fruit and Vegetable 
Extension Service and the Tobacco Extension Service. 

The Extension Branch maintains offices in each county 
and district of the Province. Its personnel consists of 54 
Agricultural Representatives, 14 Associate Agricultural 
Representatives, 17 Assistant Agricultural Representatives, 
plus a clerical staff. As well, the Home Economics Service 
has a staff of Home Economists and specialists serving 
every county and district in Ontario. The 20 specialists 
of the Agricultural Engineering Service give assistance in 
connection with farm drainage, machinery and buildings. 
The Fruit and Vegetable Extension Service with twelve 
specialists and the Tobacco Extension Service with three, 
work in those parts of Ontario that are devoted to their 
respective products. 

These specialists promote a diversity of programs, are a 
source of information on the latest techniques and develop- 
ments, sponsor Junior Extension activities and act, gener- 
ally, as advisors to the farm community. In addition— 
through the Home Economics Service—the Branch offers 
to the women of rural Ontario a program of practical home 
economics education, and works closely with the Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Ontario. 

The Department’s research and education programs on 
weeds, insects, plant diseases, weed control and land 
utilization have been effective in increasing yields of grain 
and forage crops and have been of inestimable value to 
the Department’s program of soil conservation. These 
activities are administered by the Field Crops Branch, 
which also implements programs of pasture improvement 
and crop testing. The results provide a remarkable demon- 
stration of what can be accomplished by the application 
of modern techniques. 

Many steps have been taken to advance the livestock 
industry in Ontario. This branch of agriculture has be- 
come increasingly important as a result of the growth of 
urban markets. The Livestock Branch is responsible for 
the selective breeding of livestock, the Department’s licens- 
ing and grading requirements, livestock health programs 
as well as a closely supervised artificial insemination pro- 
gram. During 1958-59 the Ontario brucellosis control 
program entered its final phase; it will be continued in 
1960 with the cost of calfhood vaccination being borne 


by the Government. The quality of Ontario cattle is further 
ensured through the beef cattle registry program. Under 
this plan, beef bulls are tested at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the Kemptville Agricultural School, and the 
Western Ontario Agricultural School where information is 
obtained on the performance of individual herd sires. 
Under The Warble Fly Control Act, grants are made to 
townships to assist in the cost of treatment for all cattle. 

The Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, established 
in 1948, has published, after an exhaustive analysis of 
farm business records, detailed data covering almost every 
aspect of the agricultural industry. This includes informa- 
tion on production costs, the relation of production prac- 
tices to net returns, marketing procedures and many other 
facets of farming. The aim of the work is to help farmers 
put their operations on a thoroughly business-like and more 
profitable basis. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch 
administers The Agricultural Societies Act, The Horticul- 
tural Societies Act and The Community Centres Act. 
The sponsoring of Fairs by agricultural societies has 
been the Provincial Government’s practice since 1830, 
when an act was introduced granting aid to these 
organizations. The Branch also provides valuable ser- 
vices under The Community Centres Act, not only to 
rural residents, but to all citizens of Ontario. Since 1948, 
assistance for the erection of a community centre in a 
municipality or township has been available to a maximum 
amount of $5,000. In 1949, aid was extended to cover 
skating rinks and arenas and, by amendment in 1951, 
assistance was made available for the construction of swim- 
ming pools. The grants rose from a small amount in 1942- 
43 to a level of nearly $500,000 in 1949-50. Province- 
wide needs in this connection have now been met to a 
considerable extent, so that in recent years smaller annual 
outlays have sufficed to cover the requirements. In 1959- 
60, $343,718 was spent for these purposes. 

The Information Branch provides, through the mass 
media (press, radio and television) and publications, timely 
information dealing with agriculture, gardening and home- 
making. 

The institutions maintained by the Department for 
formal agricultural education have experienced consider- 
able growth and increasing prestige in recent years. The 
Ontario Agricultural College and the Ontario Veterinary 
College are continually expanding their regular curricula, 
extension services and research programs to deal with the 
numerous phases of agriculture. The largest proportion of 
the Department’s agricultural research program is con- 
ducted at the Agricultural and Veterinary Colleges. 
Macdonald Institute, over the past few years, has enlarged 
its program and is now giving a four-year course leading 
to a degree in home economics, as well as a one-year 
diploma course in home economics. These three institu- 


tions co-operate on a great many pa. in the interests 
of agriculture and rural living. 

The Kemprtville Agricultural School, toasted at Kempt- 
ville, and the Western Ontario Agricultural School at 
Ridgetown give two-year courses in agriculture. They 
serve as centres for practical agricultural education in the 
areas in which they are located. Considerable work is car- 
ried out in the testing of crops, soils, fertilizers, insecticides 
and fungicides. In addition to the two-year course in agri- 
culture, the Kemptville Agricultural School gives special 
courses in dairying and home economics. 

At the Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland, 
and its Sub-station at Simcoe, much of the research and 
experimental work in fruits and vegetables for the Prov- 
ince is conducted. The Horticultural Products Laboratory 
also located at Vineland is charged with the responsibility 
of research on consumer products resulting from the pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables. 

Research with respect to the technical aspects of agricul- 
ture as well as in the fields of marketing and distribution 
of farm products is becoming increasingly important and 
is receiving growing emphasis in the Department’s Branches 
and in the educational institutions under its jurisdiction. 
Plans are in preparation for the establishment of an A gri- 
cultural Research Institute, which will engage in and 
co-ordinate research in the Province concerning the 
marketing and production of farm products, including 
problems of transportation, storing, packaging, handling, 
quality control, pricing, family farming and _ vertical 
integration. 

The Junior Farmer Establishment Loan Corporation, 
established in 1952, has been another important segment 
of the Department’s service organization, making loans up 
to a maximum of $15,000 to young farmers in the age 
group 21 to 35 who needed assistance in order to acquire 
their own properties. However, with the establishment 
of the Farm Credit Corporation by the Government of 
Canada it was considered that all farm credit requirements 
would be adequately covered and in January of 1960 the 
Ontario Corporation ceased to grant loans. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


The Department of the Attorney-General is responsible 
for the enforcement of the laws applying within the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. In his further capacity as legal advisor, 
the Attorney-General advises the Government on legisla- 
tion and represents it in litigation involving the Province. 

His Department does not, of course, supply legal advice 
to private individuals in connection with their civil rights, 
nor does it possess any authority to override the courts in 
either civil or criminal cases. When it is of the opinion 
that a court decision is wrong, its recourse is in appeal 
to the higher courts. 

During the post-war period, court and law enforcement 
facilities and services have been expanded and modernized 


throughout the Province. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment has endeavoured to ensure a continuing improve- 
ment in the administration of justice at the local level. A 
significant step in this direction was taken in 1957 when 
the administration of justice by the municipalities was 
placed on a much sounder financial basis by the introduc- 
tion, under The Unconditional Grants Act, of a per capita 
grant of $1.00, payable to municipalities, to defray their 
costs incurred in the administration of justice. In general, 
the Province has thus assumed financial responsibility for 
the administration of justice in the municipalities. To 
maintain and strengthen the administration of justice, 
the office of Co-ordinator of Justice Administration was 
established in 1959. ; 

The Ontario Provincial Police constitutes the Attorney- 
General's law enforcement arm functioning on the high- 
ways and in many sparsely populated areas as well as in 
the unorganized part of the Province. In addition, Provin- 
cial Police service is provided for more heavily populated 
municipalities on a contract basis under the provisions of 
Section 51 of The Police Act. There is close co-operation 
between the Provincial Police, its Criminal Investigation 
Branch, and the municipal police forces. The facilities of 
the Provincial Police are constantly available for crime 
detection and solution. 

The strength of the Force rose from 500 in 1945 to 
about 2,160 in May, 1960. The Ontario Police College, 
opened in 1949, not only trains O.P.P. recruits, but also 
provides instruction for municipal police officers when 
required. The Department is at present making plans for 
the establishment of a Police College for the training of 
recruits and senior personnel for the police forces in 
Ontario. 

A major activity of the O.P.P. is the enforcement of 
traffic laws on Ontario highways. In addition, there is a 
Traffic Safety Office which actively promotes safe driving 
in the Province. It conducts traffic court clinics for those 
guilty of violating traffic laws, although attendance is volun- 
tary, while its staff members give lectures at schools and 
service clubs on matters pertaining to safe driving. 

An important function of the Department of the 
Attorney-General is the administration of the Province’s 
Probation Service. The probation program was initiated 
in 1952 with the appointment of a Director and 17 officers. 
The scope of the plan—financed with a budget of some 
$74,000—was limited to the Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton 
and London areas. At present, an annual budget of 
$1,222,000 enables 142 officers to operate, on a Province- 
wide basis, a plan covering the supervision of more than 
13,500 persons on probation. . 

The increase in probation staff has served to encourage 
the formation of juvenile and family courts. These courts, 
whose expenses are paid in part by the Department of the 
Attorney-General, provide the most modern methods for 
dealing with delinquent children. In 1960, over 4,370 
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such children were under the official probation supervision 
of juvenile courts, while another 4,500 young persons 
received special guidance from the probation staff without 
formally appearing in courts. The probation staff also 
counselled in 51,130 cases involving marital discord. 
Other jurisdictions are now adopting Ontario’s probation 
system as a model. 

Ontario’s system has demonstrated that such a service 
helps a community solve problems attendant upon growth 
before they can inflict major damage. Through proba- 
tion services, greater stability is maintained in a constantly 
changing society and the benefits of an expanding economy 
are more fully realized. 

The Legislative Counsel and Registrar of Regulations is 
responsible for the major task of drafting all legislative 
measures introduced in the Ontario Legislature, advising 
the Government and the Legislature in all matters of a 
legislative nature and preparing the Revised Statutes of 
Ontario. Furthermore, in accordance with the provisions 
of The Regulations Act, 1944, the Registrar is required to 
review all regulations implementing enactments of the 
Legislature in order to ensure that they are made under 
proper authority, correctly drafted, and published in the 
Ontario Gazette. 

The direction of the activities of Ontario’s Fire Marshal 
is another responsibility of the Attorney-General. The 
chief function of the Office of the Fire Marshal is to 
co-ordinate and advise local authorities in their firefighting 
and fire prevention activities. In addition, the office 
investigates suspicious fires and assists in arson prosecu- 
tions. During 1960, 102 firefighters were given instruction 
in the most recently developed techniques at three regional 
centres, while an additional 2,292 students were given 
instruction by fiéld training units. The Fire Marshal is 
responsible for ensuring that firefighting equipment is 
standardized throughout the Province. This is partly in 
the interest of civil defence. An important step was taken 
with the establishment at Gravenhurst in 1957 of the only 
fire college in Canada. Twelve advanced training courses 
of from one to three weeks in length were conducted there 
during 1959, for 305 students from 124 municipalities. 
Particular attention is given to the testing of new develop- 
ments and the improvement of firefighting techniques and 
equipment. 

Other important offices of the Provincial Government 
under the supervision of the Attorney-General are the Pub- 
lic Trustee, the Accountant of the Supreme Court and the 
Official Guardian. The Public Trustee is responsible. for 
the care and management of various trusts, including 
intestate estates, estates of patients in Ontario Hospitals, 
special trusts, cemetery trusts and company trusts. He is 
the representative before the Courts of charitable interests 
and is charged with the responsibility of ensuring that 
trustees for unnamed charities carry out their duties in 
accordance with the law. Further, he deals with all prop- 
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erty which passes to the Crown by way of escheat. The 
Accountant of the Supreme Court is responsible for any 
money, mortgage, stock or security coming under the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Such securities 
are entrusted to him for safekeeping and investment. Basi- 
cally, the office can be regarded as the banker of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. The Official Guardian sate- 
guards before the courts the property rights of minors. 
He is the guardian of their estates, not of their persons. 
The Ontario Securities Commission, which reports to the 
Attorney-General, seeks to assure a high standard of integ- 
rity in the sale of securities in Ontario. 


ECONOMICS AND FEDERAL 
AND PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


The unprecedented post World War I population 
growth and industrial expansion of the Province, together 
with the increasing complexity of the problems confronting 
the Ontario Government, led to the creation of the Ontario 
Department of Economics. 

The forerunner of the Department was the Bureau of 
Statistics and Research established in 1943 as a branch of 
the Treasury Department. The Bureau not only undertook 
economic and statistical studies for the Treasury and other 
departments, but also prepared material for financial and 
other statements. In 1951, the Government established 
the Office of the Provincial Economist with duties of a 
special economic and fiscal nature, including the prepara- 
tion of studies on Federal-Provincial tax-sharing arrange- 
ments, taxation, grants to municipalities and many other 
subjects. In 1954, with the retirement of the Provincial 
Statistician, the Bureau of Statistics and Research was 
merged with the Office of the Provincial Economist, and 
early in 1956, the Department of Economics was 
established. 

The function of the Department is to study, analyze, 
advise upon and make recommendations on matters 
pertaining to 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


economic and financial conditions and trends; 
economic and financial policy; 

fiscal relations between governments; and 

any other matters designated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


The Department comes under the Provincial Treasurer 
and works closely with the Treasury Department but it 
also serves a general Cabinet function in economic and 
financial matters. Its work embraces a wide range of 
subjects. It not only studies, analyzes and advises upon 
economic, social and financial conditions and trends but it 
originates and participates in many comprehensive studies. 
For instance, it pioneered the studies on hospital insurance 
and portable pensions, and played a significant part in the 
studies leading to the creation of Metropolitan Toronto. 
The Department makes studies on Provincial grants to 
municipalities, elementary and secondary school boards 
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and to universities. It carries out economic analyses of 
population growth, school and university enrolment, capi- 
tal formation, industrial production including agricultural, 
mining and forestry production, and employment. In its 
varied fields, the Department acts in an analytical, advisory 
and reporting capacity. 

One of the most important functions of the Department 
is the carrying out of analyses and studies of Federal- 
Provincial and Provincial-Municipal fiscal arrangements. 
The Deputy Minister is the Government’s nominee to the 
Federal-Provincial Continuing Committee on Fiscal and 
Economic Matters. A continuing review is carried out of 
tax-sharing arrangements and the various sources of 
revenue and expenditure. Projections are made of Pro- 
vincial and Municipal taxation, ordinary and capital 
expenditures and debt. 

The Department prepares submissions to various Royal 
Commissions and Committees such as the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects (1956), the 
Royal Commission on Energy (1958), the Agricultural 
Marketing Enquiry Committee of Ontario (1959), the 
Royal Commission on Transportation (1960), and the 
Royal Commission on the Automotive Industry (1960). 
It publishes the Ontario Economic Survey and over the 
past two years has prepared special economic studies on 
the Northeastern Ontario, Northwestern Ontario and 
Eastern Ontario regions. 

The activities of the various Branches may be sum- 
marized as follows: The General Economics Branch is 
responsible for reviewing and analyzing economic and 
social patterns and the preparation of material to be 
submitted to Royal Commissions. The Finance Branch 
prepares reports and memoranda on matters relating to 
the Government’s fiscal policy. It maintains a continuing 
review of the financial standing of the Province with special 
emphasis on its revenue, expenditure and debt. The bond 
market is kept under constant scrutiny. Other special 
studies of a fiscal nature are also undertaken. These have 
included questions of milk pricing, hospital insurance 
financing and the financial aspects of toll roads. The Inter- 
governmental Relations Branch undertakes studies of the 
economic and fiscal relations among the three levels of 
government—Federal, Provincial and municipal. Studies 
have been made, for example, of Federal-Provincial 
tax-sharing arrangements as well as of various aspects of 
education at both the Provincial and municipal levels. 
The Economic Statistics Branch compiles and analyzes 
conomic and financial data. It maintains liaison with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and edits Departmental 
publications. In co-operation with other units of the 
Department, the Branch prepares and publishes the 
Ontario Economic Survey as well as a series of special 
studies on the economic regions of Ontario. Various other 
special projects are undertaken including reports and mem- 
oranda pertaining to economic and financial aspects of the 
Province’s natural resource industries. 


EDUCATION 


The Department of Education is responsible for admin- 
istering the Province’s comprehensive public educational 
program. In providing this vital service, the Ontario 
Government co-operates with and provides financial assis- 
tance to some 3,700 local school boards operating schools 
with a total enrolment of over 1,300,000. The fact that 
the school population in Ontario has more than doubled 
over the past 12 years has made the task of providing 
education of a high and equitable standard a formidable 
one. More than one-quarter of the total Provincial budget 
of over one billion dollars is devoted to education. 

Essentially, the Department supervises the educational 
programs of publicly supported schools. It outlines the 
curricula for both elementary and secondary schools and 
provides an inspection staff to ensure that these programs 
are carried out, although, in many cases, school boards 
appoint their own inspectors who are responsible also to 
the Minister. The Department operates institutions for 
training elementary school teachers, has authority over 
the training of teachers for secondary schools, controls the 
certification of all teachers, establishes and operates Pro- 
vincial Technical Institutes and administers schools for 
handicapped children. In addition, the Department gives 
advice and assistance to local community programs for 
adult education, maintains a central Provincial library and 
supervises the operations of public libraries throughout the 
Province. For grant purposes, it must approve sites and 
plans of school buildings. 

Under the Minister, the administration of the Depart- 
ment’s duties is carried out by a Chief Director of Educa- 
tion assisted by two Deputy Ministers who are jointly 
responsible for supervising the activities of some 12 divi- 
sional units or branches. One of the Deputies specializes 
in matters concerning elementary school administration, 
while the other deals with secondary school affairs. The 
Elementary Education Branch plans and supervises the 
functioning of the elementary school system, advises coun- 
cils with respect to the formation of school sections and 
directs school boards in connection with such matters as 
courses of study, text-books, the provision of school build- 
ings, as well as equipment and facilities for the transporta- 
tion of pupils. This Branch also operates three railway 
school cars, in co-operation with the railways, in order to 
bring educational facilities to children in remote areas. 

Similar functions related to secondary education are car- 
ried out by the Secondary Education Branch, including 
the maintenance of sound standards of instruction through 
inspection and supervision. At present, in co-operation 
with the Federal Government, the Branch is extending its 
plans for the training of pupils of average or below-average 
ability in order that they may 5 retained in school until 
they have sufficient training to ensure reasonable security 
in employment. It is responsible for oper ating five 
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Technical Institutes established by the Province. These 
consist of the Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto, 
the Provincial Institute of Mining, Haileybury, the Eastern 
Ontario Institute of Technology, Ottawa, the Western 
Oniario Institute of Technology, Windsor, and the Hamil- 
ton Institute of Technology. Apprenticeship training 
courses are also given at The Provincial Institute of 
Trades, Toronto, operated by the Ontario Department of 
Education and sponsored by the Ontario Department of 
Labour. 

The Special Educational Services Branch directs the 
Department’s program of providing education for handi- 
capped and gifted children. For this purpose, the Depart- 
ment operates two residential schools for blind and deaf 
children. It employs special staff to assist local school 
boards in providing local programs for both physically 
and mentally handicapped children. Assistance is given to 
associations which provide instruction for persons in 
sanatoria, cerebral palsy centres and schools established 
by the Ontario Association for Retarded Children. A 
division of the Branch encourages the development of 
guidance services in local school systems. Assistance in 
this field is made available to inspectors, school boards 
and teachers. The Branch’s statistical division compiles 
and analyses comprehensive records related to school 
operations throughout the Province. This Branch also 
ensures that the schools maintain adequate attendance 
records and supervises the enforcement of the school 
attendance section of The Schools Administration Act. 

The Teacher Education Branch is responsible for oper- 
ating the Provincial Teachers’ Colleges at Hamilton, 
London, New Toronto, North Bay, Ottawa (2), Peter- 
borough, Port Arthur, Stratford and Toronto. The College 
which opens at Port Arthur in September, 1961—the 
Lakehead Teachers’ College—operated in temporary quar- 
ters at Fort William in 1960-61. The Branch administers 
these Colleges for the training of elementary school 
teachers, defines courses of study and teaching methods 
and selects the public and separate schools to be used 
for practice teaching. 

The preparation of secondary school teachers takes 
place at the Ontario College of Education, which operates 
under the University of Toronto in co-operation with the 
Department of Education. The course consists of one 
academic year and provides certificates—Type A for 
graduates of university Honour courses and Type B for 
Pass course students. In addition, supplementary courses 
are offered and may be taken concurrently with the regular 
courses. Suitable courses are provided at the College of 
Education for the instruction and training of teachers for 
the Province’s technical and vocational schools. Owing to 
the demand for teachers, summer courses are provided at 
Toronto, London and Kingston. 

Programs to improve the abilities of teaching staffs of 
elementary schools are carried out by the Professional 


Development Branch. In co-operation with other Branches 
of the Department, it plans and supervises summer course 
training programs and assists local groups or organizations 
of teachers in the development of in-service courses. 

The Curriculum and Text-Books Branch co-ordinates 
the planning of curricula and the selection of text-books to 
be used in schools under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment. This Branch works with other offices of the 
Department and with local school boards and officials in 
carrying out a continuing review of curricula and in mak- 
ing recommendations for changes in courses of study. 

A wide range of general Departmental administrative 
functions is carried out by the Registrar’s Branch. It 
arranges for all matters in connection with the preparation, 
supervision, marking and recording of Departmental exam- 
inations. This Branch also handles detailed work in con- 
nection with secondary school diplomas, and with the 
certification of teachers, issues interim and permanent 
teaching certificates, receives applications for admission 
to Teachers’ Colleges and, in co-operation with the Teacher 
Education Branch, arranges for the admission of suitable 
applicants. 

The general business administration of the Department, 
including the calculation of grants for school purposes, is 
the responsibility of the Business Administration Branch. 
It also reviews the accounting records of the Technical 
Institutes and Teachers’ Colleges as well as those of the 
Ontario Schools for the Blind and Deaf. 

Other special services are provided by divisions of the 
Department. The Technical Advisor supplies technical 
advice to school boards with respect to proposed building 
programs. Data are provided in connection with required 
size and number of classrooms and the estimated costs of 
construction. Building plans are reviewed and, if required, 
suggestions are made to increase the efficiency and suit- 
ability of the building. A central library service is pro- 
vided by the Department through the Legislative Library. 
Although primarily for the use of the Legislature and the 
Civil Service, its facilities are available to the general pub- 
lic. Upon request, material from the Library is loaned to 
other libraries. Direction and assistance to public libraries 
in the Province are provided by the Provincial Library 
Service. The work of this Division is carried out under 
The Public Libraries Act, which is concerned with the 
establishment of public libraries, library co-operatives and 
library associations. The Library Service inspects libraries, 
reviews library reports and recommends the payment of 
grants to library boards. The Community Programs 
Branch supplies advisory services related to the establish- 
ment of organized community recreation programs and 
administers the payment of grants to municipalities in sup- 
port of recreation programs as provided under The Depart- 
ment of Education Act. The Branch also aids in provid- 


ing leadership courses related to the conduct of recreational 
and adult educational programs. 

The maintenance of high Province-wide standards in a 
school system organized and administered at the local 
level has been a challenging objective. Many of the school 
boards in Ontario lack the financial ability to provide a 
satisfactory school program from their own resources. By 
the end of World War II, it was becoming impossible for 
local taxes to sustain all the costly demands placed upon 
them, including the demand for a wholesale expansion of 
school facilities arising from the spectacular growth in 
population and the pronounced trend toward a lengthen- 
ing of time spent by each student in school. To promote 
the extension of equal educational opportunities, to raise 
standards and to give relief to the local taxpayer, the 
Province sharply increased its grants for the support of 
education. In the fiscal year 1961-62, the Province’s 
financial aid to local school boards, including the Provin- 
cial contributions to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund, 
will total $212 million. Included in this amount is $7 
million to provide for a special payment of residential and 
farm school-tax assistance grants to boards, based on $5.00 
per pupil of average daily attendance. This compares with 
an outlay of $180 million in the preceding fiscal year and 
is over three times the amount provided for in 1954-55. 

The basis upon which the funds are distributed has been 
revised from time to time in an attempt to assure equity in 
their apportionment. Grants are now based partly on a 
“orowth-need” factor which takes into account the special 
circumstances of communities which are undergoing rapid 
expansion. The “growth-need” factor provides a higher 
percentage of assistance to any municipality that is obliged 
to incur heavy capital and pupil transportation costs. A 
series of tables is arranged according to population and 
type of municipality. Within each table, the rates, some 
of which were formerly computed on the basis of popu- 
Jation only, are now determined with reference to “growth- 
need” and equalized assessment, either equalized assess- 
ment per classroom or per capita. Numerous other 
improvements, including the establishment of a system of 
equalized assessment, have been made in the grants 
formula in recent years. In 1959, the approved cost of 
school sites, industrial arts shops, home economics class- 
rooms, school cafeterias and gymnasiums, along with 
regular classrooms, were included in the grant formula. 
Moreover, the approved cost for each classroom and 
science laboratory in secondary schools upon which grants 
are calculated, was raised from $20,000 to $25,000. 

As part of the general legislative grants, the Government 
of Ontario reimburses school boards up to $3 per pupil 
in Grades I to X with respect to outlays on approved text- 
books, and up to $1 per pupil in certain communities for 
library books. Assistance is also given to boards providing 
milk without charge to schoo! children. 


Other special programs have been adopted for the train- 
ing of socially, physically, or educationally handicapped 
children. In 1953, for example, the Department began 
to assist in the education of trainable mentally retarded 
children. Grants were established for this purpose, at-a 
rate of $250 per annum for every child attending on a 
half-day basis and $500 per annum for every child attend- 
ing on a full-day basis. The Department also pays 30 per 
cent of the approved capital expenditure by local Associa- 
tions for Retarded Children. 

The Province’s grants to our growing family of universi- 
ties have been enormously increased. During the ten 
years 1952-53 to 1961-62, these institutions will have 
received grants for capital and operating purposes aggre- 
gating over $187 million, including over $82 million for 
the construction of new buildings and the acquisition of 
new equipment. 

Since 1943, Provincial and Dominion-Provincial Bur- 
saries have been available to help proficient students 
finance their higher education at Universities, Colleges, 
Teachers’ Colleges, and Technical Institutes. In recent 
years, funds have been made available also for scholar- 
ships and loans. In 1960-61, approximately 8,800 students 
benefited from these forms of aid. In 1961-62, the Ontario 
Department of Education will distribute $1,450,000 in 
scholarships and bursaries ($100,000 of this sum is con- 
tributed by the Federal Government). Loans will probably 
be granted to the extent of $1,500,000. Thus, financial 
assistance will be made available to some 10,000 Ontario 
students in the fiscal year 1961-62. In 1959, the Govern- 
ment established the Queen Elizabeth II Ontario Scholar- 
ship Fund for the benefit of graduate students. The interest 
on $500,000 is disbursed annually by a Committee of 
University Presidents with the objective of providing 
scholars and teachers for the universities. 


ENERGY RESOURCES 


Power, the mainspring of economic and social progress 
in an industrial community, has been a key factor in the 
development and growth of our Province. Ontario has 
always had a plentiful supply of reasonably priced power, 
but, the time is fast approaching when the accessible 
hydraulic sites within the Province will have been fully 
exploited. Thus, if the economy is to be adequately sup- 
plied with power in the future, increasing reliance must 
be placed upon other sources of energy, and concrete steps 
must be taken to ensure the safe, effective development of 
our energy resources and supplies. As this could only be 
achieved through careful planning and efficient co-ordina- 
tion, the Department of Energy Resources was established 
in 1959 to implement the Government’s aims and objec- 
tives in the field of energy resources. The Department, 
which is responsible for all resources in the Province which 
are capable of being transformed into power, acts as a 
research and advisory body and provides liaison between 
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the Government and the basic producers and suppliers of 
oil and its derivatives, natural gas and fuel supplies. 

The Department is comprised of four Branches—Energy 
Studies, Drilling and Production, Transmission and Dis- 
tribution, and Utilization. Each Branch except that of 
Energy Studies, is headed by a Chief Inspector who is 
assisted by a number of field inspectors. 

The Energy Studies Branch investigates and examines 
current or long-term energy problems as well as others 
which might be referred to it by the Minister. These 
problems include the future energy needs of the Province, 
the cost of such energy and the advisability of the export 
of energy. The production of oil and natural gas in the 
Province is supervised and inspected by the Drilling and 
Production Branch. It enforces all the provisions of the 
Act and Regulations which have been designed to ensure 
safety in all phases of drilling, well-completions and in the 
production of wells. 

Inspection to maintain safe, adequate standards of con- 
struction, design and maintenance and the operation of 
pipelines are important functions of the Transmission and 
Distribution Branch. It also co-operates with and assists 
municipal and Provincial Government departments in the 
interpretation and enforcement of the installation codes 
which have been formulated to ensure maximum public 
safety. The Utilization Branch is engaged in supervising 
and checking all gas and oil installations (including piping 
and venting) in homes and buildings to ensure that 
standards set out under the Act and Regulations are 
maintained. 

As a result of recommendations in the Report of the 
Committee on the Organization of Government in Ontario, 
the statutes governing the Ontario Fuel Board were 
repealed and the Ontario Energy Board was established. 
This Board, which is responsible to the Minister, is com- 
posed of a Chairman, four members, an Energy Returns 
Officer and a Secretary. Its primary function is the setting 
and approving of rates at which natural gas will be sold 
in the Province. These rates are to be set after public 
hearings have been conducted. The Board also has con- 
trol over the designation of gas storage areas, the leave 
to construct pipelines, administration of the abandoned 
work fund, hearings in connection with licence suspensions, 
and other public questions concerning energy. 


HEALTH 

Through the Department of Health the Ontario Govern- 
ment makes an increasingly important contribution toward 
safeguarding and improving the health of the Province’s 
people. The Department is required to adopt all feasible 
measures for the prevention and control of disease in the 
Province, to provide advisory and diagnostic services to 
local health authorities and other medical personnel on 
public health matters, to operate mental hospitals, and to 
provide a variety of special services in the interest of the 
public’s good health. 


The major function of the Environmental Sanitation 
Branch is to develop, expand and generally direct the 
adoption of procedures designed to reduce the incidence 
of diseases carried by milk, water, food and sewage. 
In carrying out its work, the Branch co-operates with 
local Medical Officers of Health to ensure that statutory 
regulations are complied with. The Branch also adminis- 
ters The Cemeteries Act which provides for the establish- 
ment and operation of cemeteries in Ontario. In addition, 
it operates an Environmental Sanitation Training Centre 
where sanitation inspectors are trained for the Department 
of Health and municipal organizations. 

A maior service to the industrial sector of the population 
is provided by the /ndustrial Hygiene Branch which seeks 
to identify and control specific occupational hazards and 
encourage the adoption of satisfactory health services in 
industrial plants. 

The Epidemiology Branch also works closely with the 
local Medical Officers in administering those regulations of 
The Public Health Act bearing on the control of com- 
municable diseases and the determination of periods of 
quarantine. The Branch provides a consultative service 
as well as free biological items to local health authorities 
and physicians to assist in the prevention and treatment 
of communicable diseases. 

Ways and means of controlling the spread of infectious 
venereal diseases are studied by the Venereal Disease 
Control Section. The Section ensures that proper treat- 
ment is given to existing cases and provides consultative 
clinical and laboratory services to physicians in the Prov- 
ince. In addition, an educational program which includes 
the distribution of films, literature and other material on 
venereal diseases to interested groups, is carried on by the 
Section. 

The Province’s anti-tuberculosis program is headed by 
the Tuberculosis Prevention Branch of the Department. 
It is charged with the task of developing and promoting 
measures designed to detect and cure the disease in its 
early stages. Some 280 free diagnostic chest clinics are 
operated throughout the Province by both the Branch and 
other agencies. Extension services are provided by the 
Province in the north-eastern and eastern parts of the 
Province through seven district clinic centres. The mass 
X-ray survey program, conducted by the Branch on a 
continuing basis, covers 250,000 to 350,000 persons 
annually. In 1958, tuberculin testing was introduced in 
connection with this program. In discharging its duties 
pertaining to the treatment of T.B. patients the Branch 
administers The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act which 
provides for the establishment and operation of sanatoria. 
Although the Province does not operate these institutions, 
it makes very substantial financial contributions toward 
operating costs and the purchase of new facilities. At 
present, Provincial assistance is provided to 12 sanatoria 
as well as the T.B. section of the Ontario Hospital at 
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Woodstock. In the fiscal year 1947-48, Provincial grants 
to sanatoria totalled $4 million. They are now stabilized 
at around $6 million annually, this levelling out being a 
result of the decline in demand for hospital accommodation 
—clear evidence of the success of the prevention program. 
Ontario’s death rate from tuberculosis in 1960 of 2.5 per 
100,000 population compares most favourably with the 
rate of 28.1 deaths per 100,000 population in the early 
1940s. 

Public health administration receives an ever-increasing 
amount of attention from the Provincial Department of 
Health. In 1940, the first Public Health Unit was formed 
for the counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry; there 
are now 34 covering a population of more than 2,000,000. 
These units are groupings of urban and rural municipali- 
ties, founded on the theory that a broader public health 
organization can operate a much more diversified program 
and administer it more effectively and economically. They 
function under the local authority of a Board of Health 
which appoints personnel—doctors, nurses, sanitary in- 
spectors and clerical staff. Larger units employ veteri- 
narians, dentists and other public health specialists. 

A wide range of services is provided by these organiza- 
tions, including communicable disease control, tuberculosis 
and venereal disease prevention, maternal and infant 
hygiene, milk and water sanitation, preventive dentistry 
and special assistance in such matters as poliomyelitis 
vaccination. These units receive substantial aid from 
both the Province and the Federal Government in recogni- 
tion of their contribution toward a higher uniform standard 
of public health facilities and services in all areas, whether 
rural or urban. 

Responsibility for establishing and operating facilities 
for the treatment of the mentally ill, mentally defective 
and the epileptic rests with the Mental Health Branch 
—the Department’s largest organizational unit. The 
development of Ontario’s mental hospital system has been 
carried out on a regional basis, making it possible for 
patients to attend institutions in their own areas where 
they can be more easily visited by friends and relatives. 
Twenty-one institutions provide the best and most modern 
forms of therapy. The mental health program’s influence 
is reflected in the rising annual discharge of patients. 

In addition to the diagnostic and treatment services 
provided to patients admitted to Ontario Hospitals, the 
Branch supervises the more than 950 patients being cared 
for in private boarding homes and carries out perioaic 
inspections of private institutions providing treatment 
services. Furthermore, the Province operates twenty-eight 
Community Mental Health Services, including twenty 
Mental Health Clinics, five Day-Care Centres, two Child 
Guidance Clinics and one forensic clinic. The Province 
has assisted in the building and operation of ten psychiatric 
units in general hospitals. In the period from 1947-48 to 
1960-61 inclusive, the Government’s expenditures for the 


treatment and prevention of mental illness exceeded $315 
million for current operation, while an additional $127 
million (including Federal Grants) was spent for capital 
purposes. 

A number of branches and sections of the Department 
of Health provide various specialized services both to the 
public and the medical profession. The Nursing Branch 
guides and regulates the training of registered nurses, 
and certified nursing assistants. Under The Nursing Act, 
the Branch regulates and inspects schools of nursing for 
registered nurses, and training centres for certified nursing 
assistants. 

The Dental Branch supervises and aids in carrying out 
dental inspection programs in schools and administers 
grants to local Boards of Health for the establishment of 
these services. The Branch provides dental services in all 
Ontario Hospitals as well as in remote areas of the 
Province. 

The Maternal and Child Health Branch concerns itself 
with matters related to the health of expectant mothers, 
infants, pre-school and school-age children. The ultimate 
objective of the program administered by this Branch 
is the reduction of maternal and infant morbidity and 
mortality and the improvement and conservation of 
maternal and child health. 

The Laboratories Branch, through the Central Labora- 
tory, thirteen regional laboratories and five associated 
laboratories, provides facilities for the examination of all 
clinical specimens forwarded by Medical Officers of 
Health, hospitals and by private medical practitioners. 
Examination facilities are offered in bacteriology, virology, 
serology, biochemistry, pathology and many fields of a 
more specialized nature. In addition to the in-service 
training of its technical staff, the laboratories conduct a 
basic course for laboratory technicians, qualifying them to 
serve in public health and hospital laboratories throughout 
the Province. The vast bulk of the services provided by 
the Provincial Laboratories is free to the public and the 
medical profession. 

The collection, tabulation and analysis of medical statis- 
tics is undertaken by the Medical Statistics Branch. It 
also advises other sections of the Department, other Pro- 
vincial Government departments and local health organiza- 
tions with respect to the analysis and interpretation of 
medical tabular data. 

A number of boards and commissions report to the 
Minister of Health. The Ontario Hospital Services 
Commission—one of the Department’s most important 
commissions—is responsible for operating the Province’s 
program of prepaid hospital care and for administering 
the payment of the Government’s capital and maintenance 
grants to public hospitals as well as other grants previously 
paid through the Public and Private Hospitals Branch of 
the Department of Health. After extended study and 
discussion with Federal officials the Ontario Hospital Care 
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Insurance Plan came into effect on J anuary 1, 1959. The 
purpose of this plan is to remove from the individual the 
financial hazard of hospitalization. Insurance protection 
is available to all subscribers, regardless of age, condition 
of nealth, disability or occupation. The plan has no 
cancellable features and no limitation on time of stay in 
hospital. Benefits are provided in all approved public 
general, chronic and convalescent hospitals and in mental 
institutions and tuberculosis sanatoria. 

Until 1945, Provincial assistance to public hospitals 
was confined almost entirely to the payment of a portion 
of the costs incurred in treating indigent patients. Later, 
in the case of newly established hospitals, statutory grants 
were paid for all patients during the first 10 years of the. 
hospital’s operation. Aid was expanded in 1946 to cover 
public ward beds in teaching hospitals and, in the follow- 
ing year, grants became payable on all public ward beds, 
regardless of whether the occupants were self-paying or 
indigent patients. 

The depression and war years forced a curtailment of 
hospital construction. At the end of the war, with popula- 
tion soaring, Ontario faced a serious shortage of hospital 
beds. In response, the Government introduced in 1947 
a new policy of paying grants to hospitals for construction 
purposes. These were augmented by special grants for 
maintenance and rehabilitation and, in 1958, the basic 
construction grants were also doubled. Provincial assist- 
ance to all groups of hospitals in Ontario—public, mental 
and T.B.—during the period 1947-48 to 1960-61, 
amounted to almost $800 million. The distribution was 
as follows: 


Operation and Construction 


Type of Hospital Maintenance and Repair* Total 
(Millions cf dollars) 
Public iets or 151.6 116.6 268.2 
Mental: 2 ces eee 315.6 126.9 442.5 
eB cen nal eee 78.8 1.9 80.7 
Total... 546.0 


*Includes special grants. 

As a result of these increases in Provincial assistance, 
public hospital beds increased from 16,378 or 3.95 beds 
per thousand in 1947 to 31,453 or 5.12 per thousand in 
1959. Beds in public, mental and T.B. hospitals in 1959 
totalled 57,499 representing an increase of 62 per cent 
since 1947. 

The Ontario Cancer Institute, established under The 
Cancer Act, 1957, directs the operations of the Princess 
Margaret Hospital, Toronto, in cancer research, diagnosis 
and treatment. The Act also provided for the creation of 
the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation 
which works closely with the Institute in ensuring that 
adequate diagnostic and treatment services are available 
to the public. In addition, regional clinics providing 
radiotherapy are located throughout the Province. 

The Alcoholism Research Foundation, formerly under 
the office of the Provincial Secretary now reports through 
the Department of Health. The establishment of the 
Foundation under The Alcoholism Research Foundation 


Act of 1949 made Ontario the first province to initiate a 
systematic program of alcoholism treatment and preven- 
tion. The work of this organization has been developed 
along the lines of research, training, education and 
treatment. 


HIGHWAYS 


To meet the need for more and better traffic facilities, the 
Province has devoted an increasing share of its financial 
resources to the highway program. In the fiscal year 
1961-62, the Department of Highways’ expenditure is 
estimated at $267.9 million compared with $103.0 million 
in 1951-52 and $22.9 million in 1945-46. 

The Department of Highways—originally established 
as the Department of Public Highways after a study of 
road problems by the Public Roads and Highways 
Commission in 1914—is responsible for the planning, 
construction and maintenance of all King’s Highways and 
Secondary Highways throughout the Province and for 
approving all municipal road projects to which it con- 
tributes. Its work is conducted by several branches: 
Administration; Legal; the Office of the Chief Engineer, 
which includes Planning and Design, and Operations; Ser- 
vices; the Office of the Financial Comptroller; Municipal 
Roads; and Personnel. For administrative purposes the 
Province is divided into five regions and 18 Departmental 
districts. 

The operation of the Department is governed principally 
by The Highway Improvement Act and its amendments. 
More than 12,000 persons are employed in carrying out 
the work authorized to improve, extend and maintain 
facilities for vehicular traffic. The duties of the Depart- 
ment have grown from limited supervision and assistance 
on 1,600 miles of roads in 1920 to its current direct 
responsibility for 11,864 miles of King’s Highways and 
Secondary Highways and the administration of $75 million 
in municipal road subsidies. 

Early in 1959, the Government announced a special 
$100 million program to expedite a series of major 
projects to be carried out over several years under normal 
financing. Funds are being made available to advance the 
construction or completion of such undertakings as the 
Homer Skyway over the Welland Canal and other high 
level bridges; a Hamilton by-pass—designed to provide 
services similar to that of Highway 401 at Toronto; and 
the Rainy Lake Causeway east of Fort Frances. The Prov- 
ince is co-operating in the construction of several border 
bridges; one at Queenston (to connect with the New York 
Thruway) and one at Sault Ste. Marie (to connect with 
the Michigan State highway system and the Mackinac 
bridge on the one side, and the Trans-Canada Highway 
system on the other). 

In 1950, the Province signed the Trans-Canada 
Highway agreement with the Federal Government. 
Accordingly, Ontario undertook to construct or up-grade 
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some 1,453 miles of highway, dividing the cost on a 50-50 
basis with the Federal Government. In 1956, the financial 
terms of this arrangement were revised and the Federal 
Government agreed to contribute an additional 40 per 
cent to the construction of sections where no highway 
existed prior to July of that year. 

One of these, completed in June, 1959, was between 
Port Severn and Foote’s Bay; another was between Agawa 
and Marathon. With the opening of this latter stretch of 
road in September, 1960, the entire Ontario portion of the 
Trans-Canada Highway was open to traffic. Expenditures 
of the Department under these agreements up to March 31, 
1961, amounted to $170 million. Although now in use 
throughout the Province, it is expected that all sections of 
the road will be surfaced to highway standards by March 
S11 963e 

Ontario’s road network at the end of 1959 was over 
85,000 miles in length. The King’s Highway system— 
currently close to 9,000—has been expanded by about 
1,300 miles since 1946. During the fiscal year 1961-62, 
it is expected that more than 532 miles of grading and 
paving and 111 steel and concrete structures will have 
been started. A major feature of the Government’s road 
program is improved highway design as evidenced by 
“controlled access” arterial expressways, traffic inter- 
changes and “skyways”. Ontario motor vehicle registra- 
tions climbed to more than two million in 1960—double 
the number registered ten years earlier. 

The Administration Branch is headed by the Chief of 
Administration, who is also Executive Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister. The Chief of Administration, besides 
his Executive and Administrative duties, is responsible for 
an Accounts Section, the Engineering Audit Section, the 
Information Section, the Electronic Computing Section and 
the Art Design Section. 

The Legal Branch has three solicitors located in the 
Main Office in Toronto, to provide legal advice to the 
various branches of the Department and also to provide 
assistance and advice to the regional solicitors where 
necessary. The latter are located in the Department’s 
regional offices at Kingston, London, North Bay and 
Toronto. The Legal Branch also administers the policy 
and regulations regarding the erection of buildings, gasoline 
pumps, signs and other structures along the Provincial 
highways and also with respect to entrances to controlled- 
access highways. The Insurance and Claims Section is 
responsible for the insurance policies carried by the Depart- 
ment, for some motor vehicle liability policies carried by 
other departments, and investigates and supervises the 
settlement of claims made against the Department under 
The Highway Improvement Act and claims made by the 
Department under The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Chief Engineer is the final professional authority 
in all matters of engineering in connection with the 
planning, construction and maintenance of highways. The 


Planning and Design Branch, responsible for long-term 
planning and design, and the Operations Branch, which 
provides construction and maintenance supervision, guid- 
ance and technical advice to District Engineers, are both 
under his supervision. 

The Services Branch administers purchase, sale and 
rental of all Department properties; performs land surveys 
and prepares necessary plans for the acquisition or dis- 
posal of land, assumption, reversion, designation and 
closing of highways; administers the purchase of all Depart- 
ment materials and overall control of District stores of 
maintenance and construction materials; establishes prac- 
tices in respect of purchase and maintenance of all Depart- 
ment vehicles and equipment; establishes practices for 
filing and mailing service in the Department; procures and 
distributes all office furniture, equipment and supplies; 
supervises the allocation of office space and building re- 
quirements of the Department; administers all tendering 
procedures within the Department. 

The Financial Comptroller's Branch assesses the qual- 
ifications of contractors who bid on Departmental jobs so 
as to determine whether they can fulfil the contracts. It 
processes payments in respect of work completed. Other 
duties of the Branch include the auditing of financial and 
non-engineering accounts and the preparation and overall 
administration of the Department budget. 

In addition to having direct responsibility for all King’s 
Highways and Secondary Highways, the Province also con- 
tributes substantially to the construction and maintenance 
of municipal roads throughout Ontario. The Municipal 
Roads Branch administers The Highway Improvement 
Act with respect to county, township, and urban municipal 
roads. At the end of 1959, some 74,000 miles of roads 
and streets were under the jurisdiction of local governing 
bodies. More than 1,450 municipal units will receive 
$75 million in Provincial road subsidies in the 1961-62 
fiscal year. Since 1949-50, Provincial road subsidies have 
been provided as follows: for counties, 50 per cent of 
expenditure on road construction and maintenance and 
80 per cent on bridges; for townships, up to 80 per cent 
on roads and 80 per cent on bridges; for cities and 
separated towns (except for certain designated Metro- 
politan Toronto roads where the subsidy is 50 per cent), 
3314 per cent on roads and bridges; and for other towns 
and villages, 50 per cent on roads and up to 80 per cent 
on. bridges. 

In an effort to promote development of sparsely settled 
areas, the Ontario Department of Highways supervises 
and assumes the cost of constructing and maintaining 
development roads in the Province. In 1961-62, the 
Department will expend $8.5 million on such roads. In 
respect to roads in unincorporated townships of Northern 
Ontario, the Department shares the cost of work under 
The Statute Labour Act. The Department contributes 


roughly 65 per cent of the overall cost of roads and 
structures under such arrangements. In 1961-62, some 
$1.8 million has been appropriated for roads of this type. 


INSURANCE 


The Department of Insurance is the guardian of the 
people in their dealings with the insurance, loan and 
trust, and real estate businesses, credit unions, collection 
agencies, prepaid hospital and medical associations and 
companies selling investment contracts. Under the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, the Department is responsible to 
the Attorney-General. 

Under The Insurance Act, an insurance company, 
agent, broker or adjuster may carry on business in this 
Province only after being licensed by the Department. 
Licences are granted when the Department is satisfied as 
to the applicant’s honesty, integrity and suitability and 
then only after a written examination has been passed 
(qualification by examination is dispensed with in the 
case of life insurance applicants). By scrutinizing annual 
returns from all insurance companies, the Department 
satisfies itself as to the solvency of each company and its 
ability to meet legitimate claims. 

Questions of granting or refusing an application for 
licence, or renewal of licence, can be referred either by 
the Superintendent or the applicant to an advisory board 
composed of one representative each of the insurers, the 
agents and the Superintendent. The board hears and 
reports the case to the Superintendent for decision. Pro- 
vision is made for appeal to the courts against any decision 
of the Superintendent. 

The Department frequently intervenes on behalf of an 
insured person with respect to a policy claim against an 
insurer. In purely legal cases, however, the matter can 
be heard only by the courts. In other cases, the Super- 
intendent can require that further consideration be given 
to the claim and in many instances a satisfactory settlement 
has been reached. 

Approximately 17,400 agents are registered with the 
Department, divided almost equally between life insurance 
agents and others. Over 640 insurers are licensed under 
the Act, of which about 220 are Ontario companies. 

Loan and trust companies come under the surveillance 
of the Department through The Loan and Trust Corpora- 
tions Act. Annual financial statements from some 27 
trust and seven loan companies are analyzed, while an 
annual examination is made of the books and records of 
those companies not registered under the Loan Companies 
Act and the Trust Companies Act of Canada. These 
examinations provide an independent survey of the com- 
panies’ financial position and general business and 
financial practices, as well as ensuring compliance with 
the regulatory provisions of the Act. On the basis of 
these examinations and financial statements, a company’s 
suitability for registration is determined. 


The public is kept informed of the financial position of 
insurance and trust and loan companies through the 
publication, by the Department, of annual reports. One 
of these shows the financial statements of all insurance 
companies; another shows those for loan and _ trust 
companies. 

The Real Estate and Business Brokers Act requires the 
licensing of all real estate brokers and salesmen. Broker 
applicants must pass a written examination and_ the 
Department must be satisfied as to their general business 
suitability. Provision is made for an advisory board 
similar in function and composition to that under The 
Insurance Act. Approximately 2,720 brokers and 7,600 
salesmen are registered with the Department. There 
have been various investigations of brokers and salesmen 
in respect of their dealings with the public. When these 
investigations have revealed a violation of the Act or of 
the Criminal Code, proceedings have been initiated in the 
courts. 

A total of 1,400 credit unions incorporated in the 
Province are subject to the supervision of the Department. 
Under the provisions of The Credit Unions Act, these 
organizations must file annual financial statements and 
must maintain adequate records and sound financial 
policies. The assets of these credit unions currently 
amount to some $107 million. 

Companies operating non-profit repayment hospital and 
medical plans also come under the supervision of the 
Department through The Prepaid Hospital and Medical 
Services Act. At present, 39 plans with assets of $25 
million are registered. In addition, an amendment to 
The Labour Relations Act passed in 1960 requires audited 
financial statements of the affairs of pension or welfare 
funds operated by companies for the benefit of employees 
to be filed with the Department of Insurance. 

Collection agencies and companies which sell investment 
contracts are also supervised by the Department under 
the relevant acts. Periodic inspection and annual returns 
from collection agencies must satisfy the Department that 
proper and prompt remittances are made to clients. There 
are 140 collection agencies registered in the Province at 
present. The Superintendent is required to approve the 
financial provisions in investment contracts and the fitness 
of salesmen to be registered. Adequate reserves for the 
eventual payment of outstanding contracts must be main- 
tained. Three companies, with total assets of $119 million 
and employing 226 salesmen, are registered under The 
Investment Contracts Act. 


LABOUR 


With the development of labour organization and the 
impressive growth of Ontario’s industrial community, the 
Province’s Department of Labour has assumed an increas- 
ingly important role. The Department’s primary concern 
is the safety and economic protection of the Provincial 
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labour force. It provides facilities for examining into and 
certifying as to the qualifications of workers in certain 
designated trades or occupations as well as efficient 
mechanism for conciliating and settling disputes. 

The procedure for developing good labour relations has 
been refined over the years. Mediation services have 
been provided under various statutes since the turn of the 
century. A major development occurred in 1943 when 
The Collective Bargaining Act was passed and The 
Labour Court of Ontario was established. In 1944, The 
Labour Court of Ontario was replaced by a Labour 
Relations Board which administered within Ontario the 
wartime labour relations legislation passed by the Federal 
Government. This scheme of industrial legislation was 
replaced by The Labour Relations Act, 1948, and 
ultimately by the present Labour Relations Act, first 
enacted in 1950 and amended in various respects in 
subsequent years. 

The current Labour Relations Act is operated in part 
by a Labour Relations Board, with equal representation 
of labour and management, and an impartial chairman, 
vice-chairman and‘ three deputy vice-chairmen. Other 
aspects of the Act are administered by the Minister of 
Labour and the conciliation service of the Department. 
The Board, which may sit in two or more divisions, 
administers those portions of the Act which deal with 
the certification of bargaining agents, the termination of 
bargaining rights of bargaining agents, the granting of 
requests for conciliation services, the giving of consent to 
institute prosecutions against persons alleged to have 
violated the Act, and the making of declarations that 
strikes or lock-outs are unlawful. Recently, authority has 
been conferred upon the Board to provide a remedy for 
persons discharged or discriminated against for union 
activity. The Board was also given certain authority with 
respect to trusteeships and financial statements of unions. 
In short, the chief duty of the Board is to adjudicate on 
matters which, in the past, have frequently degenerated 
into work stoppages. 

In 1960, provision was made for the establishment of 
a jurisdictional disputes commission to deal with juris- 
dictional disputes which have in the past been a cause of 
work stoppages. 

The conciliation service maintained by the Department 
is comprised of men of experience and understanding who 
endeavour to bring disputing parties into a position of 
agreement. 

The safeguarding of the worker against various hazards 
of life and health is also a major responsibility of the 
Department of Labour. This is accomplished through a 
wide body of legislation providing for the inspection of 
factory, commercial and other establishments. Through 
the Boiler, Elevator and Factory Inspection Branches of 
the Department, a constant check is maintained upon 
safety standards and working conditions. In addition, 


new industrial and commercial buildings must meet certain 
requirements before their use is approved, 

The Factory Inspection Branch 
and commercial establishments 
respecting protection of persons working in compressed 
air, tunnels, open caissons, coffer dams and crib work, 

To ensure that industry is staffed with competent 
operating engineers, the Board of Examiners of operating 
engineers determines the qualifications of all applicants 
and reports its recommendations to the Minister. In 
general, the Board administers and enforces the regulatory 
provisions under The Operating Engineers Act. 

Another branch of the Department has responsibility 
for ensuring good labour standards. In this connection 
the Industry and Labour Board, created under The 
Department of Labour Act, consisting of three members 
who are officers of the Department, administers legislation 
designed to promote better working conditions and stability 
for both employees and employers. The Acts at present 
under the Board are The Apprenticeship Act, administered 
through the Apprenticeship Branch, The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, The Industrial Standards 
Act, and The Minimum Wage Act which is administered 
through the Minimum Wage Branch. 

The Industrial Standards Act provides machinery to 
arrange for schedules of wages and hours and days of 


inspects industrial 
and enforces regulations 


labour for different industries in designated zones. 
Industrial Standards Officers convene conferences of 
employers and employees in given industries within 


designated zones to investigate and consider the conditions 
of labour and the practices prevailing within the industry. 

In administering The Minimum Wage Act, the Board 
sets minimum wages by orders and investigates complaints 
and violations of these orders. Currently, operations in 
this field are concerned with the establishment of minimum 
wages for women and the rates have been amended from 
time to time to keep pace with standards of living. 

Vacations with pay became a guaranteed right of the 
Province’s working force with the passage, in 1944, of The 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. This legisla- 
tion provides for a ceiling on the number of hours worked 
per week and stipulates a minimum paid vacation period. 
A notable feature of the Act is the stamp credit system 
which allows the worker, even though he may transfer from 
job to job, to enjoy the benefits of an annual vacation 
without loss of pay. 

An extensive apprenticeship training program is con- 
ducted to meet the growing demands for skilled artisans in 
the Province. Certificates of qualification are issued by 
the Board in designated trades, and trade schools are 
licensed to carry on technical training. 

Ontario’s program to eliminate discriminatory practices 
in respect of employment, accommodation and female 
remuneration has been considered as the best in the 
Commonwealth. The responsibility for administering the 
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Province’s Human Rights Code rests with the Department 
of Labour. 

The Fair Employment Practices Act, passed in 1951, 
outlaws discrimination in employment on the basis of 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin 
and seeks to ensure equal job opportunities for all. In the 
same year, the Legislature enacted The Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act. This law prohibits wage dis- 
crimination between male and female employees doing the 
same work in the same establishment. In order to ensure 
equality of access to public accommodation and services, 
the Legislature in 1954 passed The Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act. These provisions of the legislation have 
been extended to prohibit discrimination in the occupancy 
of apartment houses containing more than six self- 
contained dwelling units. 

In January, 1959, The Ontario Anti-Discrimination 
Commission was set up to advise the Minister of Labour 
in the administration of the Human Rights Code and to 
set up machinery to acquaint the public with the Code. 
The Commission launched a program designed to educate 
the public about the rights and duties under the Code. The 
necessary arrangements also have been made to change the 
name of the Commission to The Ontario Human Rights 
Commission. 

The Employment Agencies Act, effective June 11, 1960, 
is designed to enable the Department of Labour to license 
and regulate employment agencies. The Department is 
empowered to impose fines for infringements of the Act. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, originally passed 
in 1914, and administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board composed of a chairman, vice-chairman and 
one commissioner, has contributed much to the security 
of the worker and his dependents. The basic premise 
set forth in this legislation is that industry as a whole 
shall be liable to compensate workmen disabled as a 
result of accidents arising out of and in the course of 
employment. The accident fund from which such pay- 
ments are made is sustained by a levy on employers based 
on a set percentage rate for each $100 of payroll in 
accordance with the nature of the industry. Although 
certain employers, as specified under the Act, are not 
required to contribute to the collective liability system, 
they must underwrite individually any amounts required 
by the Board for claims involving their workmen. 

In recent years the Act has been revised to keep pace 
with the changing economy. Benefits have been increased, 
so that, at the present time, the maximum salary upon 
which compensation is based is $5,000 per year. Coverage 
by the Act has also been considerably broadened to 
include many industries not previously protected. Recently, 
the Board opened a new hospital and rehabilitation centre 
in Toronto’s northern suburbs which is considered to be 
a model of its kind. 


LANDS AND FORESTS 


The Department of Lands and Forests has the broad 
responsibility of protecting and developing the Province’s 
great forest resources. In supervising our forests, the 
Department ensures that they are widely used, that losses 
are replaced through regeneration and regrowth and that 
the forests are improved through research and sound 
management. Instrumental in carrying out this policy are 
ten Branches of the Department, the more directly con- 
cerned being the Timber Branch, the Forest Protection 
Branch and the Research Branch. 

The Timber Branch has three Sections, the Timber 
Management Section, the Reforestation Section and the 
Silviculture Section. 

The Timber Management Section oversees the granting 
of timber cutting rights. Over $12.5 million in dues was 
collected in the fiscal year 1960-61. 

In 1946, a Royal Commission (the Kennedy Commis- 
sion) was appointed by the Ontario Government to 
investigate the effectiveness and soundness of Ontario’s 
forest policies. Its main recommendations have been 
implemented. A new Crown Timber Act was passed in 
1952 and embodies many of these reforms. The Act is a 
consolidation of eight former acts dealing with the 
administration of timber in Crown lands. Under the Act, 
licensees are required to submit annually for approval to 
the Minister a plan for proposed cutting operations. In 
addition, the Act contains a number of clauses designed 
to eliminate wasteful practices and to foster a sound 
development and utilization of our forest resources. 

Reforestation is an integral part of the Department’s 
conservation and development efforts. The Reforestation 
Section is responsible for tree seed collection, growing 
seedlings, experimental planting and seedling distribution, 
reforestation and management of county, municipal and 
other forests under agreement and generally promoting 
reforestation and good management of farm woodlots, 
school forest plots and roadside planting. The Branch 
contributes substantially to the implementation of the 
sustained-yield policy adopted by the Government for 
Crown lands to assure a maximum yield of the valuable 
timber species in perpetuity. This policy was stepped up 
in 1956, when additional funds in the amount of $550,000 
were made available for regeneration. 
increased to $1.1 million in 1957-58. 

The rising demand for tree seedlings has forced a huge 
expansion of nursery capacity over the past 10 years. In 
the fiscal year 1956-57, five existing tree nurseries 
supplied 31.1 million trees. Four new nurseries were 
established in 1957, and two more with a possible ultimate 
capacity of 10 million trees each per annum were added 
in 1958. Shipments of approximately 50 million trees 
were made in 1960. 

The Forest Resources Inventory, completed in 1957, 
has been an invaluable aid in supplying the basic informa- 
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tion for the forest development plans of the Timber 
Division. Since the inventory’s inception in 1947, 
285,000 square miles of forest lands have been photo- 
graphed from the air. Maps and timber estimates have 
been prepared from the photographic material obtained. 
In 1958, a start was made to re-photograph the accessible 
forests, in order to bring the inventory up-to-date. It will 
henceforth be on a perpetual basis. 

The Forest Resources Inventory gives, for the first 
time, a clear view of the extent of our forest resources. 
From this information, forest management plans have 
been prepared to provide for the orderly supply of raw 
materials from our forests in established industry and for 
the creation of new industries where possible. There are 
in effect at present 125 forest management plans and in 
the near future all forest lands administered by the Crown 
will be covered by these long-term plans. In order to 
give full effect to the sustained-yield forest program, the 
Silviculture Section was set up in 1958. In close co- 
operation with the other two sections of the Branch, the 
Silviculture Section is investigating the problem of assur- 
ing adequate future supplies of timber. This involves a 
continuing study of growth and regeneration on cut-over 
lands, burned lands and other areas denuded of forest 
cover. 

The Forest Protection Branch consists of two sections 
through which the control of fire, insects and disease and 
the Department’s Air Service are administered. The 
Protection Section maintains a fire detection and suppres- 
sion service, a 1,600 unit Province-wide radio communica- 
tion system, and more than 300 towers overlooking the 
wooded areas of the Province. The staff is constantly on 
the alert for forest insect infestations and disease outbreaks 
and instigates control measures where practicable. The 
expansion in the Branch’s operations is demonstrated by 
the fact that the expenditures for forest protection have 
almost doubled in the past decade. 

The Air Service Section works with the Protection 
Section in the vital service of forest fire detection and 
suppression. The aerial protection service is the largest 
of its kind in the world. All but one of the fleet of forty- 
four aircraft are Canadian-built deHavilland Beavers and 
Otters. They are equipped with floats, skis and a combina- 
tion wheel-ski assembly for landing and taking off in limited 
space. An average of 12,000 miles is flown per year, while 
cargo aggregates almost ten million pounds annually. 

The Research Branch is undertaking an integrated 
program of research aimed at solving certain of the many 
problems affecting the proper management of the renew- 
able natural resources of the Province. Work continues 
in forestry, fisheries, wildlife and physics research and in 
the associated service fields of mechanics and mathematical 
statistics. In forestry, intensive soil and site studies are 
being made as well as efforts to improve methods of tree 


breeding and reforestation. Research work is progressing 
in inland fisheries and in Great Lakes fisheries. In both 
instances, the emphasis is on population studies of the 
most important species. In wildlife, game management, 
habitat and laboratory studies are under way. 

The Fish and Wildlife Branch administers the fish and 
game resources, abundantly available in the Province’s 
250,000 lakes and on its 140 million acres of forest land. 
The Branch is responsible for fish and wildlife management 
and propagation, trapline Management, supervision of fish 
hatcheries and bird farms, and for the administration of 
fish and game laws and regulations. Some of the finest 
fishing and hunting areas on the North American 
continent can be found in Ontario and in these the 
Province holds a great attraction to residents and tourists 
alike. 

Of further appeal to the tourist and outdoor enthusiast 
are the Provincial Parks which are administered by the 
Parks Branch. Recreational facilities offered to the public 
in Ontario’s 79 parks are becoming increasingly popular, 
as is demonstrated by the fact that the number of camping 
permits issued increased from 75,000 in 1958-59 to 
125,000 in 1959-60. Plans are afoot to develop another 
11 parks. Vehicle admission permits first issued in 1957- 
58 numbered 145,000 and this increased to 208,000 in 
1958-59 and to 293,000 in 1959-60. Revenue from 
park permits was $354,000 in 1958-59 and $525,000 
in 1959-60. The expenditure by this Department on new 
construction for park facilities in 1960-61 is estimated at 
$1.5 million. 

The Surveys Branch has two sections, the Lands Section 
and the Surveys Section. The Lands Section administers 
Ontario’s Crown lands, including the selling, leasing and 
licensing of part of these lands for farming, recreation, 
resorts and many other purposes. 

The Surveys Section carries out all ground surveys and 
prepares plans for projects such as access roads and stream 
control dams. This Section also administers the leasing 
and licensing of Crown lands for the development of 
water power. 

A new Surveys Act was passed in 1958. The new Act 
provides for the modernization of survey procedures. The 
Government had worked for several years, in co-operation 
with the Association of Ontario Land Surveyors, to pro- 
duce the best possible legislation. Uniform and orderly 
appraisal of our ever more valuable lands is essential in 
this constantly growing Provincial community. 

The Department of Lands and Forests—in addition to 
its head office personnel—maintains a large field staff, 
distributed over 22 districts. Responsible for its office 
management is the Operations Branch. Another impor- 
tant function of this Branch is the education of the public 
with respect to the conservation of natural resources ae 
the dissemination of general information about Ontario’s 
lands and forests. 


In addition to the Head Office Branches already 
mentioned, there is an Accounts Branch, a Law Branch 
and a Personnel Branch. 


MINES 


Under authority of The Mining Act, the Ontario 
Department of Mines provides a wide range of technical 
and administrative services. Included in the former 
category are geological surveys, mines inspection, opera- 
tion of laboratories, and the preparation of technical 
information. Important areas of administration concern 
the recording of claims, granting of mining rights, assess- 
ment of mines, collection of revenues from mining 
operations, collection of statistics, accounting, and public 
relations and publicity. 

Of the technical services, the geological and geophysical 
surveys conducted by the Geological Branch of the 
Department provide fundamental information on which 
mining prospectors and interests base their efforts to tap 
our mineral resources. The Department has assisted the 
pioneering of various aerial surveying methods. The 
airborne magnetometer survey of 1948, carried out under 
the Department’s auspices, with the co-operation of the 
Canadian Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
led to the discovery, and the later development, of the 
Open-pit iron mining operation at Marmora in Eastern 
Ontario. This mine is currently in production and has 
Proven ore reserves of some 20 million tons. Furthermore, 
an airborne magnetometer survey has been carried out—in 
co-operation with the Federal Government—covering an 
area of 60,000 square miles in Northwestern Ontario. 

In addition to the surveys, the Branch examines and 
maps mineral deposits, makes reports on field work, pre- 
pares geological maps, and identifies rock and mineral 
specimens. For many years the Branch has conducted 
winter courses of instruction for prospectors in various 
centres across the Province. The importance of this work 
lies in the fact that the prospector performs an initial and 
essential function in the opening of any mining area. 

The general administration of mining lands and of laws 
governing prospecting and the staking of claims under The 
Mining Act is dealt with by the Mining Lands Branch. The 
recording of mining claims, the issuance of miners’ licences 
—5,755 were granted or renewed in 1960—and of patents 
and other instruments of title to mining lands are carried 
out by the Branch. Many other administrative functions 
are performed, such as the preparation of legislation, the 
maintenance of rolls of all mining lands and mining rights 
subject to acreage tax and forfeiture, the examination and 
approval of claim surveys, the control of sand and gravel 
removal and the supervision of Mining Recorders’ offices. 

The Mining Commissioner acts in cases which, prior to 
its dissolution in 1956, were brought before the Ontario 
Mining Court. Disputes concerning mining lands may be 
argued and decided before the Commissioner, who also 


has the authority to grant extensions of time for the per- 
formance of working conditions, renewals of miners’ 
licences and easements over land where right-of-way is 
required in connection with mining operations. 

As an aid to mining and prospecting in Ontario, analyti- 
cal laboratories are operated by the Laboratories Branch 
of the Department at Toronto and Cobalt. Mineralogical, 
fire assay, chemical, spectographic and allied facilities are 
provided for the testing of ores, minerals and rocks. 

Part VIII of The Mining Act sets down in detail the 
rules governing the operation of mines and contains many 
regulations concerning the prevention of accidents. The 
Mines Inspection Branch regularly examines mines, quar- 
ries, sand and gravel operations, clay and shale pits and 
metallurgical works and inspects contract diamond-drilling 
activities to ensure proper conditions of health and safety 
for the men employed. The Branch also supervises mine 
rescue teams and operates the cable testing laboratories 
where as many as 2,000 tests are made annually. Safety 
regulations applicable to mining and quarrying operations 
and to mining property and equipment were further 
strengthened in 1959. 

The Chief Accountant and Mine Assessor is responsible 
for the administration of The Mining Tax Act. This Act 
is designed to impose a tax on the profits derived from the 
exploitation of the Province’s mineral resources. In most 
cases, compensation consists of a royalty tax based on 
profit earned by actual operations, although gross produc- 
tion (in the case of oil and gas) or acreage of mining lands 
under The Mining Act also serve as bases. 

Originally designed to foster the development of 
Ontario’s mineral wealth, the mining and access roads pro- 
gram was initiated in 1951. By 1955, the importance of 
the program became apparent, and its base was broadened 
by making it an interdepartmental responsibility. This 
program has had the added beneficial effect of opening up 
large areas of hitherto inaccessible forest land, making pos- 
sible the settlement of potentially valuable land, encourag- 
ing tourism and improving communications for outlying 
communities. At the end of 1959, the work undertaken by 
the Department of Mines under its Mining and Access 
Roads Program had resulted in the construction of more 
than 500 miles of road at an overall Provincial expendi- 
ture of $6 million. Four more access roads with a total 
length of 22 miles have been completed since. In Decem- 
ber, 1959, a Federal-Provincial agreement was signed, 
covering the construction of many hundreds of miles of 
access roads, mainly in the northern part of Ontario, in- 
volving an expenditure of $15 million by March 31, 1967. 

Ontario’s mineral industry has, in the post-war period, 
been characterized by brisk activity and a rapidly increas- 
ing output. A new record was established in 1960, when 
the Province’s mineral production reached a value of $984 
million, more than five times the 1946 level. Ontario now 
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accounts for over 40 per cent of Canada’s total value of 
mineral production. 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


In Canada, the legislative responsibility for local govern- 
ment rests with the provinces. Ontario discharges this 
responsibility through a number of enactments, the chief 
of which is The Municipal Act. It provides for the crea- 
tion of various kinds of municipal corporations able to 
exercise certain powers, including that of raising money 
by direct taxation and through the issuance of debentures. 

There are 38 counties, 30 cities, eight separated towns, 
150 towns, 154 villages, 575 township municipalities, 20 
improvement districts and 11 districts in the Province of 
Ontario. 

The Department of Municipal Affairs was created in 
1934 to administer Ontario’s municipal legislation and, 
more specifically, to solve the problems caused by the 
financial troubles which many municipalities were suffer- 
ing at the time. Officials of the Department supervised the 
affairs of about 40 such municipalities until their financial 
stability had been restored. The experience gained at that 
time has since been turned to good account in giving advice 
and assistance, especially to smaller and younger munici- 
palities, on the various problems that confront them. How- 
ever, the Department consisting of five branches—Admin- 
istration, Development and Special Projects, Auditing and 
Accounting, Assessment and Main Office—had been 
carrying out its functions in the face of certain difficulties 
which have emerged over the years. The rapid growth 
of population in the Province’s cities, towns and villages, 
the reduction in working hours and the consequent increase 
in leisure time, as well as the widespread use of auto- 
mobiles, have all brought with them a revolution in the 
wants and needs of the predominantly urbanized Province 
of Ontario. This has meant that demands for facilities, 
amenities, social service and education, not clearly fore- 
seen a few years ago, are now being made upon the muni- 
cipal authorities. The Committee on the Organization of 
Government in Ontario which was established in June, 
1958, therefore recommended that the Department of 
Municipal Affairs be expanded to handle all the responsi- 
bilities of the Provincial Government in the municipal field 
in order to centralize the administration dealing with 
municipal problems and to bring them under a responsible. 
Minister of the Crown. 

On the Committee’s recommendations, a major reorgan- 
ization was effected on April 1, 1960. The Department 
of Municipal Affairs was expanded to include some of the 
functions of the Ontario Municipal Board and placed under 
a single Deputy Minister. A General Counsel and Execu- 
tive Assistant responsible for the complete reviewing and 
revising of the present municipal statutes was also. 
appointed. The Department itself was divided into three 
main divisions—Administration, Finance and Community 


Planning. Each branch is headed by an Assistant Deputy 
Minister and functions directly under the Deputy Minister 
of Municipal Affairs. 

The Administration Branch which has maintained most 
of its former functions is mainly responsible for supervis- 
ing a number of improvement districts and providing 
advice to municipalities upon request. The improvement 
district is an intermediate form of municipal corporation 
designed for the administration of new, developmental 
municipalities until they are able to shoulder all the re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. It has been used with 
great success in forming new communities arising from 
natural resource development in the more sparsely settled 
parts of the Province. 

The Finance Branch which is a new branch in Municipal 
Affairs will be very closely connected with the Treasury 
Department. Its duties include constant scrutiny and 
advisement on the fiscal problems of the municipalities 
including the very wide and important areas of revenue 
and provincial-municipal relations. 

The Community Planning Branch comprises the Com- 
munity Planning Branch formerly under the Department 
of Planning and Development. The various activities of 
this Branch involve aspects of planning such as the 
reviewal of sub-division stages and zoning by-laws. The 
Branch also regards the encouragement of local munici- 
palities to undertake the support of active planning pro- 
grams as another of its primary functions. Further than 
this, it undertakes various research, promotional and edu- 
cational activities through which municipalities are helped 
in facilitating their planning programs. By sponsoring and 
organizing planning conferences, sending staff to visit local 
municipalities and to assess their problems “on-the-spot”, 
and through various publications, this Branch takes an 
active role in ensuring that Ontario’s communities are as 
attractive as possible. 

The Ontario Municipal Board had performed its vital 
and difficult role of responsibility for municipal expendi- 
tures, zoning regulations and official plans, with great 
distinction especially since its area of jurisdiction was 
expanded in the thirties, but, it could not handle all the 
emerging municipal problems. Some of its duties were 
therefore transferred to the new Department of Municipal 
Affairs, and a revision will be made of the Board’s responsi- 
bilities. The Board will operate directly under the super- 
vision of the Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs. 

The Ontario Water Resources Commission, set up in 
1956, and whose functions and incidence are almost purely 
municipal, now operates under the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs. This will facilitate municipalities in dealing 
with their fiscal and physical problems in relation to water 
resources, sewage and pollution. 

The officials of the Department are responsible for the 
processing of applications for the purchase of municipal 
debentures on behalf of the Ontario Municipal Improve- 
ment Corporation. This Corporation, which was estab- 
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lished in March, 1950, is authorized to purchase deben- 
tures issued for water and sewage works and for school 
purposes. In 1957, relevant legislation was amended to 
permit the Corporation to increase its maximum holdings 
of municipal debentures from $50 million to $150 mil- 
lion. By the end of December, 1960, its cumulative pur- 
chases of debentures aggregated over $74.1 million, while 
redemptions totalled nearly $17.7 million. In this fashion, 
funds have been made available to municipalities which 
either were unable to borrow at all, or could not borrow on 
Satisfactory terms. 

The Provincial Government has taken the position that 
the task of providing many important public services 
should remain with the municipality which is often the 
most efficient agency for dispensing these services. It has 
recognized that municipal financial resources are not com- 
mensurate with local responsibilities, and accordingly has 
provided in assistance to municipalities, school boards and 
other local authorities, huge sums of money which in 
recent years have approximated more than one-half of the 
proceeds derived from municipal tax levies. In the fiscal 
year 1961-62 this assistance totals an estimated $399 
million—an amount equivalent to 45 per cent of current 
Provincial revenue or more than the receipts obtained by 
the Province from the three major direct tax fields of cor- 
poration income, personal income and succession duties. 
The aims of this reorganization were, therefore, to simplify 
municipal procedures by placing those functions which 
were formerly carried out by other departments under the 
administration of the Department of Municipal Affairs 
and to make it possible for all Government services to play 
their full part in meeting the problems of the municipalities 
with maximum efficiency. 


COMMERCE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Established in 1944 as the Department of Planning 
and Development, this Department works with other 
Ontario departments, with the Federal and Provincial 
Governments and with municipal councils. There is 
extensive co-operation, as well, with agricultural, indus- 
trial, labour, mining, trade and other associations and 
organizations, with immigration authorities and with all 
groups interested in developing Provincial industry and 
resources and in promoting sound community growth. 

The Trade and Industry Branch was established in 1945 
to promote the economic growth of Ontario through assis- 
tance to new trade and industrial development. The 
Branch provides résumés and analyses of municipal and 
industrial statistics, advises commercial and industrial 
organizations in respect of establishment or expansion, and 
assists firms to select suitable industrial locations, to 
obtain raw materials and to develop their domestic and 
export trades. The Branch supports and works with the 
several regional development associations in which groups 


of municipalities band together to foster development in 
their areas. 

Chicago and New York offices of the Trade and Indus- 
try Branch provide a direct service to manufacturers in 
the United States who are planning to establish plants in 
Ontario, while Ontario House in London, England, fosters 
trade between Ontario, the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe and encourages the establishment of overseas 
industries in the Province. 

Close liaison is maintained with the Ontario Research 
Foundation—an agency that provides scientific and tech- 
nical information based on laboratory research, designed 
especially for the benefit of Ontario’s medium-sized and 
smaller industries which cannot support research staffs of 
their own. 

With the continued steady growth in our population and 
in industry, the Government has recognized the problem 
of maintaining adequate and safe water supplies for all 
residents of the Province. Conservation measures are 
essential to the success of this aim and the Conservation 
Branch assists local authorities by conducting surveys, 
recommending conservation measures and providing tech- 
nical and financial assistance in carrying them out. 

Conservation projects cover flood control, land use and 
soil erosion, forestry, wildlife, recreational areas, and his- 
torical research, with special reference to natural resources. 
Some 438 municipalities are now participating in 30 con- 
servation authorities, taking in a total area of 19,353 square 
miles. Conservation projects completed, now under way 
or planned comprise an investment of $135.5 million. 

Under the Province’s second mortgage plan, initiated in 
1948, special housing loans, totalling nearly $17 million, 
were made between 1948 and 1950 through the Housing 
Branch of the Department when regular sources were 
unable to supply the post-war demand for building funds. 
In 1950, The Housing Development Act was amended to 
permit the Federal and Provincial Governments to under- 
take jointly low-cost housing developments and assemble 
the serviced land for subdivisions badly needed by an 
expanding population. 

Grants-in-aid of qualified community building develop- 
ments are offered under Federal-Provincial partnership to 
undertake economical joint-housing projects. These proj- 
ects generally take two forms: (a) Land Assembly, where 
vacant land is purchased, serviced and then sold in the 
form of residential building lots to builders and directly 
to private persons of modest means; and (b) Rental Hous- 
ing, where vacant land is purchased and serviced for the 
erection of low or moderate cost rental housing accommo- 
dation. Rental housing may also be constructed under 
Federal-Provincial partnership provisions on land in a 
re-development area which has been purchased and 
cleared by a municipality with the aid of a grant under 
the N.H.A. From the inception of the public housing 
program in 1952 to the end of 1960, 35 land assembly 
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projects and 42 rental housing projects were completed 
in all parts of the Province. Ontario’s appropriations for 
Federal-Provincial housing projects in the fiscal year 
1961-62 amounted to $5.8 million. 

The Civil Defence Branch provides a comparatively new 
Government service initiated by the Department in 1955. 
It co-operates with the Government of Canada and muni- 
cipal councils in establishing a means of survival should 
present world tension develop into a thermo-nuclear war. 
The function of this Branch is to prepare, administer and 
carry out plans relating to civil defence within the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, to direct and co-ordinate the activities of 
all organizations for civil defence within the Province and 
to maintain liaison with all civil defence agencies and 
organizations of the Government of Canada, of the other 
provinces and of the nearby states of the United States of 
America. 

The direct responsibility for organizing civil defence 
remains with the municipality which operates such emer- 
gency and humanitarian services as fire, police, health, wel- 
fare and utilities. In order to mobilize civilian resources 
in a given area, all municipalities in a county or district are 
being influenced to organize civil defence on a county or 
district basis so that mutual aid can be rendered between 
municipalities, and from one county to another. The 
Federal and Provincial Governments share in the cost of 
municipal civil defence. 

The Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission, 
established by statute in 1955, is represented in the Legis- 
lature by the Minister of Commerce and Development. 
Two main responsibilities rest with the Commission with 
respect to the development of the St. Lawrence Valley. 
One is to develop and maintain from Lake Ontario to the 
Quebec boundary, Provincial parks and historical places 
of interest, including Fort Henry, Upper Canada Village 
and Crysler Memorial Park. The other is to investigate 
any matter affecting the welfare of the municipalities in 
the St. Lawrence Valley. : 

On April 1, 1960, the Ontario Northland Transporta- 
tion Commission which operates the Ontario Northland 
Railway from North Bay to Moosonee as well as tele- 
communication lines of Ontario Northland Communication 
was transferred from the Department of Municipal Affairs 
to the Department of Commerce and Development. 


PROVINCIAL AUDITOR 


The Provincial Auditor occupies a unique position of 
independence and impartiality within the Provincial 
administration. His primary duty is to audit and report 
upon the conduct of the business of Government on behalf 
of the elected representatives of the people. While he is 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council he may 
not be removed nor his salary reduced except on address 


‘he Legislative Assembly. Thus his objectivity is but- 
tressed by a strong security of tenure. 

The Provincial Auditor conducts a continuous examina- 
“on and audit of transactions of Government. The results 

the operations for each fiscal year are set out in the 
Public Accounts which are prepared under his direction 
ind delivered by him to the Lieutenant-Governor for 
presentation to the Assembly within the first ten days of 
the first session held in the following calendar year. The 
Auditor’s report upon the accounts is appended to the 
Balance Sheet in the Public Accounts with reference 
to his formal report which takes the form of a separate 
publication entitled the Provincial Auditor’s Report. 

In his report the Auditor endeavours to see that the 
results of the Government’s operations are clearly stated 
so that they may be readily studied and their full signifi- 
cance appreciated. While he is required to report on the 
scope of his examination, Treasury Board orders, Special 
Warrants issued and other matters, he is also free to com- 
ment on whatever he may desire to bring to the attention 
of the Assembly, a prerogative he has not hesitated to use 
and which forms a further check-point in our system of 
financial control and accountability. 

In day-to-day operations, the Provincial Auditor car- 
ries ON a continuous examination of all expenditures from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund and in doing so counter- 
signs all cheques and certifies that there are funds available 
and legislative authority for each such payment. In addi- 
tion, his staff is continually making audits of revenue 
accounts and records of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

In addition to his duties in connection with the audit 

f the Government’s transactions, the Provincial Auditor 
onducts audits of such Boards, Commissions, and Crown 

istrumentalities as may be required by various governing 
itutes and directives. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY AND CITIZENSHIP 


The Department of the Provincial Secretary carries out 
ariety of functions. The Department acts as Secretary 
the Legislature, performs constitutional duties on such 
‘tters as the incorporation of companies, legalization of 
iriages, and, through the office of the Chief Election 
‘icer, the conduct of Provincial elections. The office of 

Queen’s Printer also comes under the Provincial 


secretary. 
The a of handling the tremendous volume of work 
vhich passes through the Legislature rests with the Clerk 
the Legislative Assembly. He and the Clerk Assistant 
-e the executive of the Legislature with whom all petitions, 
including petitions for private bills, are lodged. Al bills 
introduced for consideration by the Legislature are in their 
keeping from introduction until final disposition. The 
bills which become law are certified by the Clerk and are 
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retained in his custody. All records of the Assembly are 
the responsibility of the Clerk. 

In 1955, the administration of The Vital Statistics Act, 
which has been considerably enlarged, was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Department. The Provincial Secre- 
tary, as Registrar-General, is now responsible for the regis- 
tration of births, marriages and deaths in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 

The Company Incorporations Branch of the Department 
is responsible for the administration of The Corporations 
Act and other legislation relating to corporations. Because 
of its expanding industrial economy, Ontario has experi- 
enced a continuing increase in the number of Provincial 
incorporations—from 1,700 in 1947 to 3,500 in 1953, 
5,800 in 1959 and 5,794 in 1960. At present there are 
some 60,500 companies operating in Ontario. 

As a separate legal person, and thus a creature of the 
state, a corporation has not the same freedom of action 
as a sole proprietorship and must conform to certain laws 
under which its charter is granted. In 1953, new legisla- 
tion was drafted replacing the old Companies Act which 
had not been materially revised in 40 years. Much time 
and effort were expended by the Legislative Committee 
appointed for the purpose of studying this type of legisla- 
tion in other jurisdictions. The new Act is considered to 
be a model in its field. The activities of the Branch include 
examining and processing the annual returns of corpora- 
tions and surrender of charters, the issuing of letters 
patent, supplementary letters patent, licences in mortmain 
to hold land and extra-Provincial licences to carry on 
business in Ontario. 

The Company Returns Branch collects fees and files 
returns from companies as required under The Corpora- 
tions Information Act of 1953, while the Company Files 
Branch records returns of all active and dormant com- 
panies registered in Ontario. The Company Files Branch 
also maintains a system of central files for the use of all 
offices in the Department. 

A range of special services is also provided by various 
branches of the Secretary’s Department. The Records 
Branch is responsible for the security and maintenance of 
the Province’s important records. This involves the index- 
ing and safeguarding of records of documents issued under 
the Great Seal of Ontario, the Privy Seal of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Seal of the Provincial Secretary. Some 
of these are Letters Patent of Incorporation and Amalga- 
mation, Crown Land Patents and Leases, and appointments 
of Queen’s Counsels. The Commissions of Appointment 
Branch, under authority of The Notaries Act and The 
Commissioners for Taking Affidavits Act, performs the 
paper work in connection with such matters as the issuing 
of notary public commissions, Queen’s Counsel commis- 
sions and commissions for the taking of affidavits. The 
commissions of appointment and their limitations as to 
jurisdiction in the case of Notaries Public and Commis- 


sioners for Taking Affidavits, are recommended by the 
Inspector of Legal Offices. The Marriages Branch 
administers The Marriage Act, revised in 1950 to permit 
civil marriages in the Province. The office registers per- 
sons authorized to solemnize marriage in Ontario, supplies 
local issuers with marriage licences and clergy with legal 
forms, and issues special authorizations to marry. Under 
Ontario law, marriages can take place by licence or banns. 
The ceremony can be performed by county court judges 
and magistrates or by the clergy. There are 175 religious 
bodies registered for this purpose in the Province and 
between 10,000 and 11,000 clergymen entitled to perform 
ceremonies. Currently, there are about 45,000 weddings 
per year in Ontario. 

In 1959, a Citizenship Branch was added to the Provin- 
cial Secretary’s Department to co-ordinate activities of the 
various Government Departments in respect to new Cana- 
dians and act as a counselling and information centre. In 
the post-war period, about one million new Canadians have 
settled in Ontario and have contributed much to the eco- 
nomic activity and culture of the Province. 

Various boards and commissions report to the Govern- 
ment through the Provincial Secretary. Among these is 
the Liquor Control Board of Ontario which is responsible 
for administering the sections of The Liquor Control Act 
relating to the regulation and control of the sale of liquor 
in Ontario through government-operated stores. Another 
is the Liquor License Board, responsible for carrying out 
those provisions of the Act governing the sale of liquor in 
licensed premises. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Department of Public Welfare administers the 
Province’s comprehensive public welfare measures 
designed to provide for the special needs of families, the 
aged, the blind, the disabled and unemployed persons. It 
co-operates with and supplies advice and assistance to 
municipal welfare bodies and supervises Provincial and 
private agencies established to provide for the care of 
neglected children, elderly and other persons requiring 
specialized attention. 

In recent years, the Province has pioneered much wel- 
fare legislation and has made important advances in 
respect to mothers’ and dependent children’s allowances, 
old age assistance, blind and disabled persons’ allowances, 
rehabilitation services, child welfare, homes for the aged 
and charitable institutions. This has been reflected in the 
upward trend of the Department’s estimated expenditures 
which amounted to $49 million in the fiscal year 1960-61. 

The services provided by the Department are adminis- 
tered by six branches. Through the Field Services Branch 
the administration of Provincial welfare services has been 
decentralized in the form of 17 Regional Welfare Offices 
located throughout the Province. Each Regional Office 
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is responsible for processing applications and the prepara- 
tion of documents relating to the various Provincial welfare 
allowances, provides information on welfare programs and 
gives advice to those requiring or receiving welfare aid. 
In addition, each office offers advice and direction to 
municipal welfare offices and examines and approves 
municipal welfare expenditures shared by the Province. 

The Regional Welfare Administrator determines the 
eligibility of applicants for mothers’ and dependent chil- 
dren’s allowances and establishes the amount of assistance 
to be granted in each case. When necessary, Regional 
Administrators also represent the Province in Child Wel- 
fare court cases. In the five northern regional offices, the 
Administrator arranges for general welfare assistance 
(unemployment relief) and indigent hospitalization for 
residents in those areas lacking municipal organizations. 

Through enabling legislation, the Welfare Allowances 
Branch administers and authorizes the payment of old age 
assistance, blind and disabled persons’ allowances under 
the joint Federal-Provincial legislation in these fields. On 
the basis of reports prepared by the Field Services unit, 
the Branch determines the eligibility of persons for assis- 
tance and the amount to be paid to each recipient in 
accordance with the respective Acts and Regulations. 
The Branch also exercises general supervision over the 
administration of the Mothers’ Allowances program in the 
17 Regional Welfare Offices throughout the Province and 
renders decisions on special cases through a Board of 
Review. 

In 1929, the old age pension in Ontario was $20 per 
month, payable on the basis of a means test to all persons 
70 years of age and over who had resided in Canada for at 
least 20 years. This was increased to $30 in 1947, and 
$40 per month in 1949. The cost of old age pensions, 
until 1952, was shared 75 per cent by the Federal Govern- 
ment and 25 per cent by the Province. 

Ontario spearheaded the decision in 1950 to broaden 
the scope of Federal-Provincial financial aid payable to 
our senior citizens. It was agreed to drop the means test 
for persons 70 years and over and to establish a system 
of old age assistance for needy persons in the age group 
65 to 69 years. The Federal Government now pays 
the entire cost of the pensions to all who are 70 years of 
age and over, while the Provincial Government pays half 
the cost of old age assistance to those in the age group 
65 to 69. Ontario also bears the entire cost of adminis- 
tration of the latter program, as well as the costs of admin- 
istration of the blind and disabled persons’ allowances. 
Further increases in these allowances have been made— 
the latest in November, 1957—-when they were raised to 
$55 a month. In addition, the Province supplies medical 
services for ail recipients of old age assistance, blind and 
disabled persons’ allowances and for needy old age 
security pensioners. 

Conditions of eligibility for blind pensions have been 


relaxed in recent years and higher maxiraum incomes have 
been permitted for such recipients. Residence require- 
ments in all three Federal-Provincial programs, as well as 
for old age security, have been reduced from 20 to 10 
years in Canada. 

Another milestone was reached with the enactment by 
Ontario of The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act in 1952. 
This Act provided a maximum allowance of $40 monthly 
and certain medical services for disabled persons from 18 
to 65 years of age, who had resided in Ontario for ten 
years or more. Three years later, the Federal Government 
entered this field, to share equally the cost of the program 
with the Province. During the fiscal year 1955-56, two 
additional disabled groups—unemployable men whose 
wives and children were receiving help under The Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, and disabled Indians living on reserva- 
tions—were covered by disabled persons’ allowances. In 
the fiscal year 1959-60, allowances were paid to approxi- 
mately 12,000 persons monthly, and the Province’s share 
of the joint program amounted to $3.9 million. 

In 1955, Ontario passed The Rehabilitation Services 
Act and signed an agreement with the Government of Can- 
ada to rehabilitate, train and place handicapped persons 
and thereby help them to become self-sustaining. 

During the 1960-61 fiscal year, an amount of $12.1 mil- 
lion was appropriated for the payment of mothers’ allow- 
ances. This was over three times the sum made available 
in the mid-1940’s. The statute governing the allowances 
was rewritten in 1957 as The Mothers’ and Dependent 
Children’s Allowances Act. It embodies previous measures 
and includes several new benefits. Eligibility has become 
so broad that almost all types of dependent heads of 
families with children have been brought under the Act, 


including a dependent father with a dependent child or 
children in his care. The provision that an unmarried 
mother received aid only on condition of having cared for 
her child for two years, no longer applies. Such a mother 
may now receive assistance when her dependent child is 


six months of age. Safeguards for the welfare of all 
children involved in divorce cases have also been estab- 
lished. In addition, an allowance is paid where a spouse 
has deserted or has been in prison for six months or more. 

The policy aim of these allowances is the preservation 
of family security and the well-being of dependent children. 
Since 1956, much effort has been expended on the re- 
habilitation of unemployable husbands or mothers who are 
in direct receipt of mothers’ allowances. Sizeable increases 
in benefits payable to these cases have recently been made. 
Until 1957, for example, the maximum allowance for a 
mother with one dependent was $70 monthly plus fuel 
allowance during the winter months. Now it is possible 
for a mother in the same circumstances to receive $120 
a month. Allowances are paid on a budgetary basis, in 
keeping with the individual needs of the family, rather than 
on a flat rate, as previously. The schedule of allowances 
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ranges from a maximum of $120 monthly for a recipient 
with one dependent to $180 monthly for a recipient with 
six or more dependents. In addition to the medical ser- 
vices available to all recipients, dependent children up 
to the age of 16 years are entitled to dental services. This 
latter benefit was introduced in January, 1959. 

Greater protection and security for children have been 
prime objectives of the Province, and the present legisla- 
tion covering this area has been developed by progressive 
stages over the past ten years. The Child Welfare Branch 
administers The Child Welfare Act and oversees the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies responsible for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act. The Branch also has general supervision 
over children’s institutions operated under The Charitable 
Institutions Act. In addition, it authorizes payment of 
grants to Children’s Aid Societies, to children’s institutions 
and to municipalities as partial reimbursement for ex- 
penditures they are required to meet for the children placed 
in the care of the Children’s Aid Societies. 

In the fiscal year 1960-61, the Government of Ontario 
made $5.3 million available for child welfare. This money 
was in support of services supplied by Children’s Aid 
Societies, including aid to municipalities and direct pay- 
ments to the Societies themselves. As provided by legis- 
lation in 1957, the municipalities are reimbursed at the 
rate of 40 per cent (instead of the previous 25 per cent) 
of their child care costs. The Societies are responsible for 
the children in their care until such time as they reach 18 
years of age or are adopted or returned to their own 
homes. Where children are placed in foster homes, con- 
tinuing services are provided by Children’s Aid Societies 
to ensure their adequate care and protection. Adoptions 
of children are also arranged through Children’s Aid 
Societies. 

Provincial grants are made to Children’s Aid Societies 
to support services rendered to children in their own 
homes. These are known as protection services. The 
grants have been designed to combine economy with the 
most effective method of safeguarding the children them- 
selves. They are based upon the amount of time devoted 
by the Societies to the prevention and repair of family 
breakdown. This, in turn, results in reducing the propor- 
tion of the child population in the direct care of the 
Societies. Previously, grants were related to the amount 
of voluntary funds collected, rather than to the way in 
which the monies were spent. The result was that the 
largest grants were paid to the Societies with the largest 
financial resources. The work of prevention is now the 
principal component of the protection services grant 
computation. 

Through The Children’s Boarding Homes Act, 1957, 
the Child Welfare Branch seeks to safeguard the welfare 
of children placed by their parents in private boarding 
homes offering group care to children from five or more 
different families. 


The need for the continuance of day nurseries—sup- 
ported during the war by the Federal Government—was 
recognized by the Government of Ontario with the passage 
in 1946 of The Day Nurseries Act. Under this legislation, 
the Province pays half the net operating cost of licensed 
municipal day nurseries. In Ontario, there are nearly 300 
day nurseries both public and private, under the super- 
vision of the Day Nurseries Branch. In the fiscal year 
1960-61, the Province provided $255,000 to share, on an 
equal basis with municipalities, the cost of operating the 
public day nurseries. 

An amendment to The Charitable Institutions Act in 
1951 authorized the Province to pay capital grants of 
$1,000 per bed for new buildings constructed by religious, 
fraternal and charitable organizations which provide 
accommodation and care for children, the aged and other 
needy persons. A rewriting of the Act in 1956 enabled the 
Government to contribute 50 per cent of the cost of new 
construction up to a total of $2,500 per bed. If the extra 
bed capacity is obtained by acquiring buildings already 
constructed, a subsidy of 50 per cent of the cost incurred 
by an institution is payable up to a total of $750 per bed. 
Further improvements and refinements of Ontario’s pro- 
gram in this field took place in 1958. 

The Homes for the Aged Branch 1s responsible for the 
general supervision of homes for the aged which are oper- 
ated both by municipalities and by private organizations. 
These homes are inspected regularly and advice and assis- 
tance are given to the administrative staffs of these insti- 
tutions concerning administration and improvements in 
facilities. The Branch also authorizes payment of grants to 
municipalities and private organizations operating these 
homes. As announced in the 1958 Budget Address, the 
Ontario Government undertook to meet 75 per cent of 
the deficits incurred by approved charitable organiza- 
tions in providing accommodation for the aged. The 
Province also subsidizes the erection of low-rental housing 
units for elderly citizens under The Elderly Persons 
Housing Aid Act. 

The Homes for the Aged Act inaugurated a full-scale 
program to assist in the expansion or renewal of muni- 
cipally operated institutions for elderly persons in 1949. 
Since then, 23 new homes have been constructed and 25 
homes have increased their capacities by additions or 
extensions. The Province contributes 50 per cent towards 
the cost of all such construction and equipment. 

In 1958, the Province commenced to pay 70 per cent 
(previously 50 per cent) of the continuing costs incurred 
by municipalities for the operation and maintenance of 
their homes for the aged, including the maintenance of 
the residents. Care provided for the residents includes: 
normai residential care for ambulatory persons, accommo- 
dation for married couples, bed care for bedridden or semi- 
bedridden persons and special care for the mentally con- 
fused and those suffering from the effects of senility. The 
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1960-61 appropriations for the care of the aged under The 
Charitable Institutions Act, The Homes for the Aged Act 
and The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act, totalled over 
$8 million. 

An important facet of the welfare program administered 
by the General Welfare Assistance Branch is aid to needy 
unemployed persons. (The former Unemployment Relief 
Act was replaced by The General Welfare Assistance Act, 
1958, proclaimed in force on January 1, 1959.) Pay- 
ments are based on schedules which take into account the 
cost of food, clothing, household sundries, fuel, shelter and 
medical services, as well as special forms of assistance 
such as incapacitation allowances, post-sanatorium allow- 
ances and nursing home care. Rates for direct relief assis- 
tance were set in 1957, ranging from a maximum of $120 
per month for the head of a family with one dependent 
to $180 per month for the head of a family with six or 
more dependents. 

The responsibility for providing assistance to unemploy- 
ables has traditionally fallen to the provinces and munici- 
palities, while responsibility for employables not in receipt 
of unemployment insurance was not clarified until late in 
1957 when the Federal Government agreed to pay half 
the cost of relief to both unemployables and employables 
in this category. 

Until December, 1956, Ontario and the municipalities 
shared equally in the cost of standard budgetary allowances 
to unemployables. Greater aid was provided to the muni- 
cipalities in 1957-58, when the Province’s share was 
raised to 60 per cent. On December 1, 1957, the Prov- 
ince undertook to reimburse the municipalities for 80 per 
cent of their outlays on direct relief. This arrangement 
was made possible by the new agreement, referred to in 
the previous paragraph, under which the Federal Govern- 
ment began to contribute 50 per cent of the cost of all 
relief to unemployable and employable persons. Ontario 
appropriated $6.5 million in the 1960-61 fiscal year for 
general welfare assistance. 

An emergency plan was introduced by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment in February, 1958, to stimulate employment for 
the needy who were able to work, but who were not eligible 
for unemployment insurance benefits. The Province reim- 
bursed municipalities to the extent of 70 per cent of their 
direct labour costs on special works programs undertaken 
during the winter and early spring. In the winter and 
spring of 1959, a basically similar, but considerably 
broader scheme was implemented and the Federal and 
Provincial Governments paid 75 per cent of direct labour 
costs incurred by the municipalities. 

One of the most unique welfare measures, The Home- 
makers’ and Nurses’ Services Act, came into force officially 
on August 1, 1958. This legislation recognizes the need 
to provide the services of homemakers or nurses to fami- 
lies and individuals, particularly when emergencies arise. 
The Act permits the Province to share 50 per cent of the 


costs incurred by municipalities in making these services 
available to their people. Maximum costs in which the 
Province will share are $8 a day for a homemaker’s serv- 
ices and $2.50 a visit for a nurse’s services. The program 
offers a workable alternative to hospitalization and enables 
families and individuals to remain in their own homes 
whenever possible. 

Other recent advances in the Provincial welfare program 
include: an increase in the Province’s contribution towards 
medical costs for persons on general welfare assistance— 
raised from 60 to 80 per cent; the assumption of 80. per 
cent of the total cost of post-sanatorium allowances and 
nursing home care burdens carried entirely by the muni- 
cipalities in the past; and the exterision of hospital insur- 
ance to all recipients of public welfare as of January, 
1959: 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Department of Public Works is one of the few 
Provincial Departments which dates back to Confedera- 
tion. Since that time, the Minister of Public Works has 
been responsible for supplying the Departments of 
Government with the accommodation necessary to house 
their manifold administrative and service operations. 
Governmental functions have been extended and improved 
‘quite radically in the years since World War Il—both as 
a result of, and in order to promote the rapid development 
which Ontario is enjoying—and the Department of Public 
Works has been expanded to provide quarters for these 
enlarged activities. 

The Department is responsible for the maintenance of 
all Government properties. These include the Parliament 
Buildings in Toronto, other Provincial Government office 
buildings, the several large colleges, the 
district jails, the reformatories, the Ontario hospitals and 
the Ontario Provincial Police buildings. The Department 
has also been active in the construction of many capital 
projects associated with water and soil conservation and 
drainage throughout the Province. In the fiscal year 
1961-62, the Department’s appropriation for net capital 
expenditure on new construction, including extensions to 
existing plants or buildings, dams, docks and drainage, 
amounted to $44.0 million. Ordinary expenditure for the 
fiscal year 1960-61 is estimated at $11.3 million. 

During the past year, the Architectural Division and the 
Engineering Division, formerly under separate Deputy 
Ministers, were brought under a single Deputy Minister, 
and the operations of the Department streamlined to cope 
more efficiently with the vastly augmented services. 

The Architectural Division of the Department deals with 
the planning, design and erection of all Ontario Govern- 
ment buildings and additions to buildings, and with the 
maintenance, operation and fireproofing of existing build- 
ings. This Division also arranges for the installation of 
furnishings, mechanical and hospital equipment, as well 


agricultural 
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as powerhouse and laundry equipment, and other ancillary 
facilities. In addition, it is responsible for the internal 
communication systems in all government office buildings 
within Metropolitan Toronto and in buildings outside 
Toronto that are occupied by more than one department. 

The Engineering Division prepares plans and specifica- 
tions for the construction of outside sewage and water 
services and constructs and maintains roads and walks. 
The Division builds and maintains locks, dams and 
navigable channels in inland waterways and is responsible 
for the operation of one system of locks and dams. Grants 
to municipalities in aid of farm drainage are administered 
by this office in accordance with the provisions of The 
Provincial Aid to Drainage Act, 1954. Many construction 
projects are carried out by the Department’s own work 
forces where it has not been possible to obtain a satis- 
factory number of tenders. 

Many different types of construction are undertaken by 
the Department. The construction of an Ontario Govern- 
ment building to house five Government Departments at 
Sault Ste. Marie, commenced in August of 1960, is well 
advanced while a new office and stores building for the 
Department of Public Works at McFarlane Lake, Sudbury, 
is rapidly nearing completion. 

The facilities of the Department of Agriculture were 
again extended during the past year. At the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, a refrigeration storage build- 
ing, begun in May 1960, is structurally completed with 
interior work in progress. Erection of a new Piggery and 
Boar Pen is under way and an addition to the powerhouse 
in the nature of a Water Softener building is progressing 
favourably. 

A new Agricultural Service Centre at Brighton was 


' started in July 1960 and is now in the well advanced stage. 


The completed Regional Veterinary Laboratory at Kempt- 
ville Agricultural College was occupied and _ officially 
opened in June 1960. Later work at this college comprised 
a Students’ Residence for Girls which is now nearing 
completion. Ridgetown Experimental Farm acquired two 
new buildings. A new Abattoir and Animal Husbandry 
building was finished in December 1960 and a new 
Agronomy building was structurally completed in Novem- 
ber of the same year. Considerable progress has also been 
made on the erection of a Beef Barn. Work was com- 
menced last August on the construction of a new Agricul- 
tural Service building at the New Liskeard Demonstration 
Farm. Construction on this project is well advanced. 

New buildings for the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph are in the planning stages. These consist of a new 
Science building and a new Multiple Home Management 
building at MacDonald Institute. Future construction for 
the Ontario Veterinary College at the same site will com- 
prise a new building for the production of disease-free pigs 
and a new Poultry Virology and Pathology building. 

The program of expansion for the Ontario Provincial 


Police continued with the building of a new headquarters’ 
structure and a detachment building. Burlington was 
chosen as the site for the fourth new district headquarters’ 
building following the pattern of those erected in previous 
years at Barrie, Port Arthur and Niagara Falls. Construc- 
tion started in September 1960. Contracts were awarded 
and preliminary construction is under way for two other 
headquarters’ buildings—one at Belleville and the other at 
Cornwall. A medium type detachment building is well on 
the way to completion at Espanola. 

New construction on the planning boards for the 
Attorney-General’s Department includes new district head- 
quarters’ buildings at London and Timmins. Detachment 
buildings are planned for the following locations—Atiko- 
kan, Bruce Mines, Emo, Goderich, Guelph, Longlac, 
Picton, Wawa, Kapuskasing, St. Catharines, Manitou- 
wadge, Thessalon, Port Lambton, White River, Welland, 
Upsala, Marathon and Powassan. New Registry and Land 
Titles Office buildings are proposed for Kenora and Parry 
Sound. 

For the Department of Education, the new Assembly 
Hall at the Ontario School for the Blind, Brantford, was 
finished in October 1960 and the Junior School Addition 
was completed in the following month. The new addition 
to the Hamilton Teachers’ College was structurally com- 
pleted and interior work is being advanced. At Port 
Arthur, a new teachers’ college to serve the Lakehead area 
is being built. Three additional temporary buildings were 
constructed to serve the Institute of Technology at 
Windsor. In Toronto, as part of the winter works program, 
old buildings at the Ryerson Institute of Technology are 
being demolished. This work is preparatory to the erection 
of Unit No. 3 which will complete the building program 
for this school. In the design stage is a new School for 
the Deaf at Milton. New teachers’ colleges are scheduled 
for St. Catharines, Ottawa and Sudbury and new Institutes 
of Technology for Ottawa and Northern Ontario. A 
Vocational School building is planned for the Ontario 
School for the Deaf at Betleville. 

The greatest effort of the year’s construction program 
lay, however, with the Department of Health in their drive 
for increased accommodation and facilities for the mentally 
ill. The new 600-bed hospital group at Hamilton, embody- 
ing the latest in accommodation and scientific advancement 
for the care of the mentally ill, was completed and 
occupied. The new mental health clinic on the same site 
was also finished. Excellent progress was maintained dur- 
ing the year on the new Ontario Hospital Training School 
for Retarded Children at Cedar Springs near Chatham. 
This group of buildings has been designed to accommodate 
1,250 juvenile patients. Facilities at the Ontario Hospital, 
Port Arthur, will be augmented with the addition of a 
Clinical Services group of buildings. The new unit, now 
under construction, will comprise three wings—central 
building and male and female wings—and a powerhouse. 
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The former Adam Beck Sanitorium at Byron, near 
London, acquired last year to serve as a psychiatric re- 
search institute for children, has been undergoing extensive 
renovation. The first stage was completed and work is 
now under way on the second stage. 

In Toronto, a section of property was purchased for 
the establishment of an Alcoholism Research Foundation 
Clinic on Harbord Street. This property contains several 
apartment houses and residences. Present plans call for 
retention of the apartments for conversion into offices 
and demolishment of the houses to provide for future 
construction. 

An addition to the Radiation Protection Laboratory at 
the Central Laboratory on Christie Street, Toronto, is 
structurally completed with interior work in progress, and 
an addition to the sub-station is also under construction. 
Extensive work was carried out on Dining Room and 
Serveries, and a new Laundry building was finished and 
placed in operation at the Ontario Hospital, Toronto. In 
August, 1960, the new gymnasium and swimming pool 
was finished at the Thistletown Ontario Hospital. Dining 
room additions to the male and female pavilions at the 
Ontario Hospital, Whitby, are substantially completed 
and the new Head Office building for the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission on Toronto’s Yonge Street is finished. 
Extensive renovation and fireproofing is under way at the 
Ontario Hospital, Woodstock, for the old chest diseases’ 
unit. 

At Goderich, preliminary construction is being carried 
forward on a new 300 bed mental hospital for the aged. 
This will be a departure from the institutional and stresses 
a new concept of treatment in a series of single-storey 
cottages joined to two-storey administration and service 
wings. Tenders have been called for a similar 300-bed 
hospital at Owen Sound with still another hospital of this 
nature planned for Palmerston. Another new venture just 
started is the Nightingale School of Nursing building 
located at Elm and Murray Streets in the University 
Avenue area in Toronto. The new school will provide 
accommodation for 138 resident student nurses in a 
six-storey slab block raised above two academic and 
administrative floors. 

New construction on the planning boards for Health 
includes: a 900-bed hospital school for northern Ontario; 
new accommodation for 600 patients at London Ontario 
Hospital; a day and night care centre for Windsor; a new 
hospital school for the Niagara Peninsula; a reception 
centre for the Ontario Hospital in New Toronto; a nurses’ 
residence for the Ontario Hospital at Hamilton; an audi- 
torium and gymnasium, and a new kitchen, for the Ontario 
Hospital, Toronto; a nurses’ residepce for Kingston 
Ontario Hospital; a new School building for the Ontario 
Hospital at Orillia and a new Clinical Services structure 
for the North Bay Ontario Hospital. Also in the planning 


stage—as a joint project with the University of Toronto— 
iS the construction of a $6 million Psychiatric Hospital on 
the site of the old Grace Hospital at the corner of Huron 
and College streets in Toronto. 

Recently, two building projects for the Department of 
Highways were completed at Burlington consisting of a 
new office building and the Skyway Toll Plaza Administray 
tion building. In addition, a district office building at 
Ottawa was completed in early 1961 and is now occupied 
by personnel of the Department of Highways. Planned 
for future construction are a district repair garage and 
two 9-bay heated storage buildings for Fort William and 
an 8-bay patrol garage for Morriston. Furthermore, a 
district repair garage has been proposed for Sault Ste. 
Marie and a 10-bay patrol garage for Grafton. 

For the Department of Lands and Forests, an 11-bay 
district office building was finished at Geraldton in 1960 
and a park concession building at Kakabeka Falls. Con- 
struction planned on behalf of this Department includes a 
chief ranger’s headquarters for Parry Sound and Sudbury, 
a district office building at Cochrane and a forest research 
building for Maple. 

A major project was completed in October 1960 for 
the Department of Reform Institutions in the form of a 
new 200-bed dormitory and cells group at the Industrial 
Farm, Burwash. The new powerhouse at Burtch Industrial 
Farm was completed in late 1960 and a similar installation 
is underway at the Mimico Reformatory. Contract opera- 
tions for the new girls’ training school at Lindsay to 
accommodate 130 girls commenced in August 1960 and 
earlier in the year, tenders were called for a boys’ train- 
ing school at Simcoe designed to house 125 persons. New 
construction planned for the Department includes an 
Industrial Farm at Elliot Lake, a new dormitory and staff 
residence for Fort William Industrial Farm, an addition 
to the powerhouse at Guelph Reformatory and new addi- 
tions to the district jails at Port Arthur and Fort Frances. 

The Department is preparing a master plan which is 
designed to bring most Departments of the Government 
back to Queen’s Park and to reorganize the parkland itself 
as an appropriate setting which will enhance the capital of 
the Province. To this end, the two old buildings on 
Queen’s Park Crescent as well as the former Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police Headquarters on Surrey Place, have been 
demolished. Recent announcements by Prime Minister 
Frost and other Government sources indicate much future 
expansion in the Government’s building program, par- 
ticularly in the area of the Parliament Buildings at Queen’s 
Park, Toronto. In November, 1959, it was announced 
that arrangements had been made for the purchase of a 
city block immediately cast of the Parliament Buildings, 
from the Sisters of St. Joseph, for $5 million. About the 
same time, a 12-storey building, located at College and 
Bay Streets, was purchased at a cost of $2,700,000. 
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REFORM INSTITUTIONS 


The problems of reform are often the problems of 
youth. In Ontario, more than one-quarter of those com- 
mitted to reform institutions are under 25 years of age. 
In dealing with such persons, the Department’s efforts 
have been directed largely towards the development of 
character, self-discipline and honest work habits. 

By far the most marked advances in this direction have 
taken place since the establishment of the Department of 
Reform Institutions in 1946. During this period, the 
Department has undertaken a complete re-organization of 
penal policy based on exhaustive investigations of the 
latest reform methods being practised both in Europe and 
the United States. The result has been the incorporation 
of many new techniques and ideas into the Province’s 
penal program. The “Ontario Plan” involves vocational, 
academic and physical training and places special emphasis 
on the use of such modern methods as group therapy, 
diagnostic study, psychiatric, psychological and sociological 
assistance, especially in the treatment of juveniles and 
first offenders. Inmates may advance their academic 
standing as far as matriculation and may also learn useful 
trades in these institutions. Girls may obtain academic 
training as well as instruction in home economics, child 
care and home nursing. 

The Department today has full control over seven re- 
formatories, five industrial farms, eight district jails and 
five training schools. It also has authority to supervise and 
inspect two city jails, 35 county jails and three private 
training schools, the three latter institutions being oper- 
ated by the Roman Catholic Church. The primary aim 
of all these is to reform, rather than to punish, on the 
ground that this approach is more effective in prevent- 
ing recidivism. But, at the same time, it is necessary 
to emphasize incarceration in the case of certain hard- 
ened offenders who are a menace, not only to the gen- 
eral public, but also to other more amenable prisoners. 
Offenders are now screened through a new penal classifica- 
tion system in order to determine the particular treatment 
they should undergo. 

One of the major aspects of the rehabilitation program 
is constructive work. Instead of being punished with the 
debilitating frustration of purposeless activity, prisoners 
are kept busy producing a wide range of agricultural and 
industrial goods. These are used to feed, clothe and 
equip both staff and inmates throughout the system. 
Surplus output is sold to various Government Departments. 
Over 100 different consumer goods with an annual sales 
value of $3 million are now produced. 

In keeping with the emphasis on rehabilitation, the 
Department maintains five training schools for juveniles. 
Every child sent or committed to a training school 
becomes a ward of the school until he or she reaches the 
age of 18 or wardship is relinquished. 

There are three schools for boys and two for girls. Boys 


14 and 15 years of age are placed in a school near 
Bowmanville, while those under 14 go to one on the 
outskirts of Cobourg. A third institution, opened in 1958 
at Guelph, is a closed school for boys who prove to be 
unmanageable in the more open type. A training school 
for girls under 16 is located in Galt. A second training 
school for girls was opened during 1959 at Trelawney 
House, Port Bolster. This pilot school provides accom- 
modation for some 20 girls of the younger age group who 
are likely to benefit from a more homelike environment 
and atmosphere. Academic and vocational training are 
given and psychological and psychiatric services provided 
at all these schools. 

Treatment and rehabilitation of prisoners suffering from 
alcoholism, drug addiction and neuro-psychiatric disorders 
are provided at Special Treatment Centres. The Alex G. 
Brown Memorial Clinic for Alcoholics is operated as an 
independent unit at the Ontario Reformatory, Mimico. 
The patients are drawn from the reformatories and indus- 
trial farms of the Province. The Neuro-Psychiatric 
Centre for male prisoners is located at the Ontario 
Reformatory, Guelph. Inmates are transferred to this 
centre only after exhaustive medical and psychiatric tests 
have been made. Besides providing special treatment for 
psychiatric and neurological disturbances, the centre also 
carries out a considerable amount of research in this 
important field. A Rehabilitation Centre for female first 
offenders has been established at the Andrew Mercer 
Reformatory. 

In January, 1956, the Department of Reform Institu- 
tions established a clinic where male inmates, addicted to 
narcotics, could receive treatment. The new clinic has 
accommodation for 25 patients and is still a pilot unit 
capable of expansion as the need appears. For administra- 
tive purposes, it is combined with the clinic for alcoholics 
at Mimico, but is self-contained in all other respects. As 
with the other specialized clinics of the Department, 
patients for the narcotics clinic are accepted on a volun- 
tary basis and treatment covers the last three months of 
their terms. 

Post-discharge rehabilitation is the responsibility of the 
clinic staff and of the Department’s Parole and Rehabilita- 
tion Officers. These officers have the task of giving 
guidance and practical assistance to all prisoners after their 
sentences and treatments have been completed. The help 
given to discharged inmates takes such form as arranging 
for board and employment, supplying necessary tools and 
equipment for civilian employment, and_ establishing 
desirable social contacts. 

The most recent addition to the Province’s program 
for rehabilitation is Ingleside, the Ontario Women’s 
Guidance Centre, at Brampton. It is an open custody 
institution for women of 16 to 35 years of age. These 
are selected from the most reformable inmates of Andrew 
Mercer Reformatory. A program of academic and 
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vocational training is carried on. Facilities are available 
for a maximum of 25 offenders. 

Two special boards, the Board of Parole and the 
Training Schools Advisory Board, work in conjunction 
with the Department of Reform Institutions. The members 
of both are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The responsibility of the Board of Parole is to 
interview each prisoner who is given an indeterminate 
sentence and decide whether or not he should be released 
on parole under the supervision of Parole Officers. To 
this end, the Board meets at the Reformatories and 
Industrial Farms once a month. The Training Schools 
Advisory Board advises the Minister with respect to the 
administration of The Training Schools Act and of the 
training schools themselves. It is concerned with all 
matters affecting the welfare of the young people placed in 
these schools. 

A Staff Training School at Guelph provides instruction 
in various aspects of modern penology. The faculty 
consists of experienced officials from various reform 
institutions and is augmented by visiting lecturers, each a 
specialist in his own field. 

Recommendations for a revision of the Canadian penal 
system have been set out in the Fauteux Report. If 
implemented, these would bring about many changes in 
the correctional program of the Province. Under such 
revision, the Province would be responsible only for 
persons sentenced to terms of six months or less whereas 
now all offenders with terms of under two years come 
under Provincial jurisdiction. Until such time as plans 
are completed for the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions in the Report, including the development of a new 
classification system and the provision of additional 
accommodation, it will not be possible to assess the extent 
of changes which will be necessary in Ontario. 


TRANSPORT 


Prior to 1957, the Department of Highways was con- 
cerned not only with the construction and maintenance of 
Provincial highways, but also with the regulation, taxing 
and licensing of motor vehicles using the highways. Owing 
to the growing complexity of these functions, a new 
Department of Transport was established. This followed 
a recommendation by the Legislature’s Select Committee 
on Toll Roads based on the desirability of separating 
problems connected with the roads themselves from those 
related to the users of the roads. u 

One of the responsibilities taken over by this new 
Department is that of motor vehicle registrations. An 
all-time peak was reached in 1960 with the registration of 
over two million vehicles by the Licensing Branch. Over 
three-quarters of these are passenger cars, while the 
remainder, with the exception of some 9,000 motorcycles, 
are commercial vehicles. 

Congestion and accidents have been by-products of the 


tremendous advance in the number and use of vehicles. 
Efforts are constantly being made to improve driver 
ability and efficiency: The Driver Control Branch has 
established Driver Examination Centres at strategic points 
throughout the Province to provide for a stricter screening 
of prospective drivers. 

Effective July 1, 1959, driving instructors in Ontario 
were required to be licensed by the Department of Trans- 
port to ensure that their teaching is of the highest possible 
standard. 

To encourage the development of driving instruction in 
schools, temporary instruction permits may now be issued 
for a period of 120 days, in contrast to the normal 60 
days, to students enrolled in a bona fide driver education 
course in a high school, collegiate institute, vocational 
school or private school. The Department assists in the 
setting up of such courses. 

In an effort to segregate and remove unsafe drivers 
from the highways, the Department brought into effect 
a driver demerit point system on April 1, 1959. The 
intention of the scheme is to improve bad drivers, through 
warning letters at six points and interviews at nine points. 
The suspension of licences at twelve points is an unavoid- 
able last step. The number of points an offender receives 
varies with the gravity of the offence for which he has 
been convicted. Already, the program has been effective 
in reducing highway accidents and in encouraging better 
driving. 

The Driver Control Branch is now responsible for the 
administration of the financial responsibility provisions of 
The Highway Traffic Act. In 1958, the maximum 
amounts payable from the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
were raised to $10,000 for death or injury of one person, 
$20,000 for death or injury of two persons, and not more 
than $2,000 for property damage. Owners of uninsured 
vehicles were called upon to pay an additional $5.00 
charge for motor vehicle permits. The extra revenue 
received from this source was credited to the Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fund to pay claims for damages arising out of 
accidents involving uninsured motor vehicles. The 
experience is that this added fee is encouraging uninsured 
motorists to obtain their own coverage. It is estimated 
that over 90 per cent of Ontario’s vehicles were insured 
in 1959, as against 78 per cent in 1957. During the year 
ending March 31, 1960, $2,497,212 was paid out in 
settlement of 882 judgments. 

' In September, 1957, the Research Branch was estab- 
lished for the purpose of analyzing and reporting upon a 
wide variety of problems within the transport field includ- 
ing motor vehicle taxation, and ways and means of 
improving the system of licensing and controlling motor 
vehicles in Ontario. In co-operation with the Motor 
Vehicles Branch and the Ontario Research Foundation, 
the Research Branch recently conducted a series of tests 
with gasoline and diesel-powered trucks and buses, to 
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determine the equity of the additional tax per gallon on 
diesel fuel. The report resulted in a reduction of the tax 
on diesel fuel from 20 cents to 1842 cents per Imperial 
gallon. One of several projects being carried out by the 
Branch is a highway finance study for Ontario. This 
survey will provide the counterpart to the engineering 
needs studies already completed by the Department of 
Highways. 

The Department is much concerned with one of the 
more serious problems of our time—the needless loss of 
life, health and property from motor vehicle accidents. 
In a determined effort to cope with this problem the 
Highway Safety Branch was established in the autumn of 
1957 under the direction of the Commissioner of Highway 
Safety. The primary objective of the Branch is to achieve 
a maximum degree of safety on our streets and highways. 
To accomplish this, the Branch supports and integrates the 
work of all Government departments in the field of high- 
way safety and co-ordinates the activities of all groups 
throughout the Province. It also administers advertising 
and publicity for developing strong public support, so 
essential to any successful action to improve road behaviour 
and to prevent accidents. An effort is made to reach the 
public directly through vigorous publicity campaigns via 
radio, television, newspapers, billboards and such means 
as road safety “workshops” and conferences. The first 
Province-wide traffic safety conference ever held in Ontario, 
“Road Safety Workshops, 1958”, was organized by the 
Branch and took place in September, 1958. With the 
advice of the Scientific Research Advisory Committee, 
the Highway Safety Branch investigates the causes of 
accidents and recommends preventive measures. 

The rapid growth of the Province’s industry and com- 
merce in recent years has led to a greatly increased demand 
for road freight transport. To ensure that commercial 
vehicles keep within the weight and other limits specified 
by their licences, greatly increased attention has been 
given to weighing and inspection by the Enforcement 
Branch. Portable scales are now being used in areas 
without permanent scales. During 1960, there was a 
further substantial increase in the degree of enforcement. 
Some 1,015,596 vehicles were examined compared with 
880,162 in 1959. 

To develop a branch for the purpose of encouraging the 
standardization of traffic control and traffic operations 
throughout the Province, a traffic engineer was appointed 
on September 28, 1958. Assistance and advice have been 
given to municipalities by the Traffic Engineering Branch 
in regard to various aspects of traffic control and opera- 
tions. Under The Highway Traffic Act and The Municipal 
Act, municipalities are required to submit traffic by-laws 
to the Department for approval. 

Traffic surveys on four-lane highways in Southern 
Ontario have been completed, and the speed limits have 
been revised upwards in accordance with the improved 
safety standards of such roads. Similar surveys are being 


conducted on the whole of the King’s Highway system 
and will be completed shortly. 

The Ontario Highway Transport Board passes upon all 
applications for commercial vehicle operating licences. 
When the Board determines that it is in the interest of 
public necessity and convenience to accept an application, 
a certificate is issued and forwarded to the Minister of 
Transport who may issue an operating licence to the 
applicant. Where such operations are extra-provincial, 
licences may be issued under the Motor Vehicle Transport 
Act (Canada). Separate provincial boards (Ontario and 
Manitoba) have held joint sessions, thereby facilitating 
the processing of applications for inter-provincial fran- 
chises. Other provinces are expected to co-operate in 
the future. On the operational side, an innovation was 
recently introduced to speed up freight shipments. P.C.V. 
“A” operators are now permitted to interchange trailers 
within the Province. It is no longer necessary to transfer 
the cargo but merely to interchange the loaded trailer 
with another company’s tractor. 


TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY 


Tourism not only provides income for our people, but has 
also spurred the development of many remote sections of 
Ontario. It helps our international balance of payments 
position and makes friends for Ontario and Canada in the 
United States, and many other countries of the world. 

Tourists from the United States spent an estimated 
$178 million in Ontario during 1959. This was more 
than SO per cent of the total expenditure made by United 
States travellers in Canada. Some four million pas- 
senger cars enter Ontario each year from the United States 
for stays of two days or less, while another two million 
either remain for more than two days or go beyond the 
jurisdiction of their point of entry. Tourists entering 
Ontario in 1959 by rail, bus, boat and plane numbered 
more than three-quarters of a million. 

The number of tourist establishments in Ontario has 
increased substantially in recent years. In 1959, accom- 
modation for 280,000 persons was available in hotels, 
tourist resorts, outfitters’ camps and motel units. The 
increase in this latter type of accommodation indicates 
that there is a strong trend to the nomadic, motor-trip 
variety of holiday, with reduced duration of stay at any 
one place. Tourists continue to demand more and better 
facilities. The Department of Travel and Publicity, 
established in 1946, provides information on Ontario’s 
tourist accommodation and endeavours to ensure that 
visitors meet with a pleasant and friendly reception. 

In carrying out its responsibility, the Department 
encourages and promotes improvement in the standard 
of accommodation and services offered to tourists. 
Through its Development Branch, a regional system of 
licensing and inspection is conducted for all establishments. 
More than 30 full-time and seasonal inspectors visit all 
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licensed establishments, including more than 1,700 out- 
fitters’ camps, giving advice and assistance in matters of 
sanitation, building materials, decorating and accounting. 
The inspectors’ training makes them thoroughly knowl- 
edgeable in such matters as hotel, resort and restaurant 
administration, fire and electrical safety practices, and 
forest fire prevention. The Branch offers training courses 
to tourist operators which are designed to help make their 
resorts more attractive and their management more 
efficient. 

Publications are prepared for the direct benefit of those 
engaged in the tourist industry. Surveys—an integral and 
essential function of the Branch—are conducted in order 
to give some indication of the scope and potential of the 
industry. This information is used to assess the signific- 
ance of travel trends and habits so that promotional efforts 
may produce optimum results. 

A program to advertise Ontario as an ideal vacationland 
is conducted by the Division of Publicity, which also 
prepares a wide variety of publications and maintains 
liaison with news services. Extensive promotional work 
is carried out in the United States through practically 
every conceivable communication medium. Millions of 
pieces of literature publicizing the resources, attractions 
and tourist advantages of Ontario are issued annually. 
The Division co-ordinates the general advertising of all 
Government Departments, supervises advertising accounts 
and writes and prepares advertising of a general character. 

The Information Branch circulates the Department’s 
literature throughout the United States and Canada. All 
direct mail enquiries—averaging 283,000 per year—are 
handled by this Branch. It also co-operates with tourist 
operators in the distribution of their published material. 

Sixteen Ontario Tourist Reception Centres have been 
established at the major points of entry. Trained young 
women are on hand to supply information and even help 
in planning an entire vacation. They meet the tourist 
cheerfully and serve as saleswomen of goodwill for the 
Province. These Ontario centres have been used as 
models by such jurisdictions as Florida, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba, in developing their own reception 
centres. 

The Photography Branch records on film tourist activ- 
ities, attractions, and special events taking place throughout 
the Province and maintains a library of photographic stills 
for distribution to individuals, agencies and organizations 
who can assist in the promotion of travel to Ontario. It 
also maintains a motion picture library, distributes films 
throughout Canada, and co-operates with the National 
Film Board on distribution in the United States. Special 
promotion projects, such as tours of writers and photo- 
graphers, are arranged and conducted by this Branch. 

The Historical Branch is engaged in an extensive pro- 
gram of commemorating and publicizing persons, places, 
events and structures of historical value in an effort to 
make travel in the Province more interesting and informa- 


tive by acquainting visitors with the significance and lore 
of particular areas. In this task, it is assisted by the 
Archaeological and Historic Sites Advisory Board of 
Ontario, a group of private citizens which includes several 
prominent professional historians. 

The Branch administers Government grants and furn- 
ishes technical assistance to historical museums throughout 
Ontario. It also protects archaeological sites, compiles 
historical publications and answers inquiries regarding the 
Province’s historical attractions. 

Recently transferred from the Treasury to the Travel 
and Publicity Department, the Theatres Branch censors 
motion pictures which will be displayed in Ontario and 
inspects theatres under the authority of The Theatres Act 
and The Travelling Shows Aci ; 
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establishing financial policy, but instrumental in shaping 
this policy is the Treasury Board—a Cabinet committee 
composed of not fewer than four nor more than seven 
Ministers—assigned to relieve the Cabinet, as a whole, of 
the voluminous detail of financial management. At present, 
the Board consists of a chairman and five other members. 
It co-ordinates financial planning and exercises overall 
control of Provincial expenditures. In short, as The Finan- 
cial Administration Act states, the Treasury Board acts 
“as a committee of the Executive Council in all matters 
relating to finance, revenues, estimates, expenditures and 
financial commitments and on any other matter concerning 
general administrative policy in the public service that is 
referred to the Board by the Executive Council or on 
which the Board considers it desirable to report to the 
Executive Council”. 

Assisting the Treasury Board is the Budget Committee, 
made up of Treasury Department officers and the Deputy 
Minister of Economics, which is responsible for compiling 
and advising upon the annual and supplementary estimates 
of revenue, receipts, expenditures and payments, present 
and prospective. It is also the Committee’s function to 
make suggestions with a view to promoting efficiency and 
economy in any department. In its advisory capacity, the 
Committee prepares many reports and memoranda for the 
use of the Treasury Board in making policy decisions. 

In addition to providing for and clearly defining the 
responsibilities of the Treasury Board, the Budget Com- 
mittee, and the various branches of the Treasury, The 
Financial Administration Act calls for the appointment of 
and establishes the duties for a Deputy Provincial Trea- 
surer and three Comptrollers. The Deputy Provincial 
Treasurer is responsible for the general administration of 
the Department and assists the Treasurer in ensuring that 
proper and efficient control is exercised over the Province’s 
revenues and expenditures. The Comptroller of Finances 
advises on trends in public finance, on matters concerned 
with the raising of money and the management of 
Ontario’s public debt and sinking funds. The Comptroller 
of Accounts examines the procedures of administration 
and control used in any of the Government Depart- 
ments with respect to the accounting of the disbursement 
of public money and makes recommendations on this 
sector of the Province’s finances to the Treasurer. The 
Comptroller of Revenue investigates sources and rates of 
taxes and all other forms of revenue, supervises the method 
of collecting and accounting of Provincial receipts in all 
departments, and makes recommendations on these mat- 
ters to the Provincial Treasurer. 

The work involved in carrying out the functions assigned 
to the Comptroller of Revenue, is shared among five 
branches and a general oflice section, namely, the Chief 
Auditor of Revenue, the Gasoline Tax Branch, the Hos- 
pitals Tax Branch, the Security Transfer Tax Branch and 


the Succession Duty Tax Branch. Some of the major tax- 
ing statutes administered by these branches are The 
Income Tax Rental Agreement Act, The Corporations Tax 
Act, The Gasoline Tax Act and The Succession Duty 
Act.! 

The Treasury Department issues cheques drawn on the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund in payment of accounts as 
authorized by other departments and approved by the 
Provincial Auditor. All Provincial revenues are deposited 
with the Head Cashier of Treasury by the cashiers or 
accountants of the various departments. Under this Con- 
solidated Revenue System each department has its own 
accounting branch, subject to the review of the Comptroller 
of Accounts, but all revenues of the various departments, 
which vary widely in amount, are paid into the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. This procedure enables all depart- 
ments to administer a balanced program through appro- 
priations granted by the Legislature, regardless of their 
revenue-producing status. 

A variety of miscellaneous services are also provided by 
the Treasury Department through several special branches. 
For example, the Securities Branch processes the issue and 
delivery of all Provincial securities and arranges for their 
redemption and cancellation. In addition, the branch serves 
as custodian for any type of security which may come 
under the control of the Provincial Government. Under 
authority of The Agricultural Development Finance Act, 
the Treasury Department through the Savings Office oper- 
ates over twenty savings offices, chiefly throughout South- 


1The Province’s three per cent sales tax which will become 
effective September 1, 1961, will be administered by a Retail 
Sales Tax Branch under the supervision of the Comptroller of 
Revenue. 


ern Ontario. The public is free to deposit money and 
make withdrawals by cheque at any of these offices. The 
Province of Ontario Savings Offices also serve as agencies 
for the Ontario Department of Labour in the sale and 
redemption of vacation stamps issued under The Hours 
of Work With Pay Act. 

Several agencies, as well, are attached to the Treasury 
Department. Of particular note is the Ontario Municipal 
Improvement Corporation, established under The Ontario 
Municipal Improvement Corporation Act, for the purpose 
of purchasing municipal debentures for sewer and water- 
mains, and school purposes. 

An essential segment of government is its civil service 
personnel. By authority of Order-in-Council 3470 dated 
October 1, 1959, the responsibility for the administration 
of The Ontario Public Service Act was transferred from 
the Provincial Secretary to the Treasurer. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act, the Civil Service Commission—com- 
posed of two Commissioners and the Chairman—is 
generally responsible for the personnel polices of the 
Ontario Government. The Commission is responsible for 
the terms of appointment of Civil Servants, the setting of 
standards to ensure that only the qualified are selected and, 
in general, all matters relating to salaries, promotion, clas- 
sification, hours of work, vacations and sick leave. Fur- 
ther security is extended to Civil Servants through the 
Public Service Superannuation Board. The Board, chaired 
by the Comptroller of Finances, is responsible for carrying 
out the superannuation provisions of The Public Service 
Act, guaranteeing to qualified permanent staff members of 
the Ontario Civil Service the benefit of superannuation 
allowances. 


Trends in Ontario’s Finances in the Post World War II Period 


Ontario’s public services have expanded at an unpre- 
cedented rate since the end of World War II, prompted 
by the rapid pace of our industrial and population growth. 
In truth, this expansion has been a cause as well as an 
effect, for without adequate services at the Provincial and 
municipal levels, much of our post World War II develop- 
ment could not have taken place. 

Under the British North America Act, the responsibility 
for the provision of a wide range of services essential to 
community and industrial growth falls within the provincial 
orbit. During World War II, Ontario was able to reduce 
its public debt by holding in abeyance all major public 
works. In this manner, the Province permitted a maxi- 
mum of human and material resources to be devoted to the 
war effort. With the return of peace and the easing of 
wartime restrictions, steps were taken to extend and 
improve highways and expand hospital and other public 
buildings. Initially, only the most pressing capital projects 
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were undertaken. However, as men and materials became 
more readily available, the Government gradually increased 
the size of its program which was designed not only to 
whittle down the huge backlog of projects carried over 
from the war years and the depression of the 1930s, but 
to provide those services necessary to a rapidly expanding 
economy. Expenditures were further accelerated by rising 
prices, population growth—particularly school population 
—assistance to municipalities and the growing demand for 
highways and roads associated with the increase in motor 
vehicle traffic. The Province’s net ordinary expenditure 
climbed from $126.8 million in the fiscal year 1945-46 
to an estimated $738.3 million in the fiscal year 1960-61. 
Over the same period, net capital disbursements rose from 
$5.5 million to $211.6 million. Overall expenditures rose 
from $132.3 million in 1945-46 to $872.9 million’ in 


‘$77 million of capital disbursements were financed out of 
ordinary revenue. 


1960-61. The 1961-62 Budget forecasts overall expendi- 
tures of $1,015.3 million. 

The population of Ontario, as a result of high birth 
rates and large scale immigration, has increased by more 
than 2,000,000 persons, or 50 per cent, since the end of 
World War II, rising from a level of 4,000,000 in June, 
1945, to 6,210,000 in March, 1961. Striking as our 
population increase has been over the past 14 years, our 
school population has grown at a much faster rate, 
doubling in the post-war period from 666,000 to 
1,400,000. To meet the requirements of this vast up- 
surge in student enrolment, it has been necessary to recruit 
an additional 25,000 teachers—a number greater than 
our total teaching force in 1945-46—while more than 
857,400 new pupil places have had to be provided. 
University enrolment has also more than doubled. In the 
academic year 1960-61, 28,400 undergraduate students 
attended Ontario’s universities and colleges, compared 
with 12,000 a decade-and-a-half ago. As a result of these 
developments, the Provincial Government’s expenditures 
for education have increased nearly eight-fold since the 
end of World War II. 

In another major area of provincial responsibility— 
highways—Ontario has 


been obliged to undertake a huge 
program of maintenance and construction in order to keep 
pace with the rapid growth in the number of motor vehicles 
There are now over 
2,000,000 vehicles registered in the Province, compared 
with 663,000 at the end of World War II. 

Our health services have also been greatly improved and 
expanded. Among the notable accomplishments in this 
field is the establishment of a comprehensive health insur- 
ance plan to provide, irrespective of age or disability, 
low-cost protection against the financial burden of hos- 


using our highways and roads. 


pitalization. 

While these three services—education, highways and 
health—are the most areas of the Province’s 
responsibility, other provincial services have been greatly 
strengthened and expanded. For example, the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission has been set up to ensure, 
on a Province-wide basis, adequate supplies of pure water 
and improved sewage facilities. A comprehensive parks 
program has been undertaken, and many other projects 
for human betterment and economic growth have been 


costly 


initiated. 

Among these has been a greatly enhanced and expanded 
program of development and conservation of natural re- 
sources. In the area of agriculture, the teaching and 
research facilities of the Province’s agricultural colleges 
and schools have been expanded. Farm marketing services 
have been broadened and improved. Electric power and 
telephone services have been extended to increasing 
numbers of the rural population, and many community 
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halls and centres have been established. Much progress 
has been made in the implementation of forestry policies 
designed both to protect and to perpetuate our timber re- 
sources. The Province’s program of sustained yield has 
been formulated to preserve the forest resources for future 
generations and to ensure the continued prosperity of the 
important forest-based industries. Progress in the mining 
industry has been encouraged by the extension of geo- 
logical and geophysical services. Also of great benefit to 
this industry has been the Government’s access roads 
program—introduced in 1951—to open up promising 
mineral areas. In all, the total ordinary and capital ex- 
penditures of the three Departments—Agriculture, Lands 
and Forests, and Mines—amounted to some $43.6 million 
in 1960-61, compared with less than $12.0 million in 
1945-46. In 1961-62, $45.2 million was appropriated for 
these Departments. 


While the fac- 
tors of growth and 
expansion impose 
heavy financial 
and administrative 
burdens on the 
Province, they fall 
with equal weight 
on local govern- 
ments. The muni- 
cipalities, because 
of their long and 
intimate experi- 
ence with prob- 
lems at the local 
levels, are best 
qualified to ad- 
minister a wide 
range of services 
necessary to the 
public well-being. 
In recognition of 
this fact, the Prov- 
ince has provided 
large and increas- 
ing amounts of 
financial aid, thus 
ensuring an effi- 
cient and flourish- 
ing framework of 
municipal services 
and a cushioning 
effect on the tax 
burden on real 
property. 

In 1961-62, the 
Ontario Govern- 
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ment’s aid to municipalities, school boards and other local 
authorities will reach an all-time high of $398.9 million— 
more than ten times the $38.5 million paid in 1945-46. 
There are two major forms of assistance: one consists of 
grants in aid of local education, municipal roads, and 
health and welfare services, while the other consists of the 
payment of unconditional per capita grants, introduced in 
1954. The money made available to the municipalities by 
the Ontario Government is equal to over half the total 
municipal tax levy in this Province and represents 49 per 
cent of Provincial revenues. Put in another way, the rev- 
enue to be received by Ontario from four major tax fields 
in 1961-62—namely, corporations tax, personal income 
tax, succession duty and retail sales tax—will be trans- 
ferred to the municipalities and their emanations. This 
points up the existence of the close working partnership 
between the Province and the municipalities. 

ASSISTANCE TO MUNICIPALITIES AND OTHER LOCAL AGENCIES 


BY THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
SELECTED FISCAL YEARS 1945-46 TO 1961-62 


1945-46 1949-50 1953-54 1957-58 1960-61) 1961-622 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
POU CAUION oc acces ee 24,747 41,042 64,017 110,441 180,056 212,316 
Hospitals ..3./0<. ..-. 1,183 9,394 19,650 20,964 32,904 32,5928 
Health Units, School 
Medical Inspection 
and School Dental 
SANVICES) ofa Jo. Some ine 171 489 672 896 1,165 1,265 
Roads. ti3.. soveseen 45940 20,752 285084 52,490 73,758 76,835 
Unconditional Grants. — — — 20,670 25,620 26,700 
Child Welfare.......... 77 824 1,487 3,321 4,643 5,261 
Homes for the Aged... . — 463 1,829 5,346 4,791 4,981 
General Welfare 
Assistance........ a 2,396 2,811 4,556 8,6884 7,974 
Conservation, Drainage 
Aid and Flood Control 49 1,012 1,256 1,794 2,108 5,442 
Mining Municipalities. 105 300 1,493 2,276 4,733 5,750 
Payments in Lieu of 
Certain Municipal 
MARES on cueiinis Whe eace oe — — 375 788 1,224 1,500 
Miscellaneous.......... 3,482 5,245 5,975 2,222 4,354 18,289 
Total Assistance to 
Municipalities....... 38,465 81,917 127,649 225,764 344,044 398,905 
1Estimated. 
2Forecast. 
3In the past few years the Legislature has voted monies for special rehabilitation 
grants to public hospitals as supplementary estimates. If this practice is 
continued, the amount of assistance to hospitals in 1961-62 will be higher 
than that shown in the table. 
‘Includes $2.2 million in additional funds to be appropriated for this purpose. 


An examination of the application of funds in particular 
fields of activity illustrates some of the trends in the 
Government’s expenditures since the end of World War II. 
Under the heading of “net ordinary expenditures”, the 
largest outlays are made on behalf of education, highways 
and health services. The rising costs of education 
accounted for 32 per cent of the $611.5 million increase 
in net ordinary expenditures between 1945-46 and 
1960-61. The Ontario Government’s expenditures on this 
service have increased almost eight-fold—from $30.8 
million in the fiscal year 1945-46 to $227.0 million in 
1960-61. Over the same period, disbursements for the 
maintenance of highways and roads, and for health services 
increased by $54.3 million and $77.8 million, respectively. 
Taken together, these three services have accounted for 
more than half of the increase in the Province’s net 
ordinary expenditures in the last 15 years. 

As has been mentioned, capital spending declined to 
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comparatively low levels during the depression and sub- 
sequent war years. When the shortages in labour and 
materials of the reconstruction period were eventually 
overcome, in the early 1950’s, the Province’s capital invest- 
ment program was rapidly expanded. Capital disburse- 
ments in 1960-61 were about forty times greater than those 
in 1945-46, rising from $5.5 million to $211.6 million. 
Two-thirds of this increase of $206.1 million occurred 
during the six fiscal years 1955-56 to 1960-61. Estimated 
1961-62 capital expenditures are $242.3 million. 

The major portion of capital outlays has consistently 
been applied to the improvement of the Province’s highway 
system. More than 80 per cent of total capital disburse- 
ments were for this purpose in 1960-61, compared with 
61 per cent in 1945-46. When measured in absolute terms, 
the cost of highway construction has increased more than 
fifty-fold from $3.4 million in 1945-46 to $171 million 
in 1960-61. The Province expects to spend $190.4 million 
for highways and roads in 1961-62. 

Similarly, an increasing capital expenditure trend has 
been in evidence for Ontario Hospitals, agricultural 
colleges, administration buildings, storage dams and con- 
servation works. Outlays on projects of this nature have 
soared from $0.5 million in 1945-46 to $36.9 million in 
1960-61 and are estimated at $44 million in 1961-62. 

Although revenues have increased, they have not 
matched the rise in expenditures. In 1960-61, net ordinary 
revenues amounted to $738.6 million—more than five 
times the $128.4 million collected at the close of World 
War II. In 1961-62 they are expected to increase further, 
to $813.9 million. 

Ontario’s growing economic prosperity—treflected in 
higher levels of corporate profits and personal income— 
has contributed to much of our revenue growth. In addi- 
tion, some improvements have been made in tax-sharing 
arrangements with the Federal Government. Despite these 
adjustments, the Province has been obliged to effect in- 
creases in certain provincial fields of taxation in order to 
finance its greatly expanded municipal assistance and direct 
service programs. Some of these adjustments were little 
more than was required to compensate for the rise in prices 
and incomes. This was true of motor vehicle licences and 
fees which, prior to 1956, had not been changed for many 
years and were no longer realistic in the light of the post- 
war price and income structure. A major readjustment of 
the charges for motor vehicle licences and fees was there- 
fore effected in 1956. The gasoline tax rose by 2 cents to 
13 cents per gallon in the Budget of 1957, and the tax on 
diesel fuel from 11 cents to 20 cents per gallon, which 
later, in 1958, was reduced to 181% cents. Licence fees for 
brewers were raised in 1957 and 1959, and those for 
authority holders (hotels, taverns, etc.) in 1959. 

When Ontario, following the expiration of the tax rental 
agreement in effect from 1952 to 1957, re-entered the 


corporation income tax field, effective January 1, 1957, it 
imposed a rate of 11 per cent on corporate income. Pre- 
1952 place of business and capital taxes were reimposed 
under The Corporations Tax Act, 1957, but, in contrast 
to the situation in the Province of Quebec, these taxes are 
treated as an Offset against the amount of the corporation 
mcome tax paid to Ontario. 

Moderate increases were also made in the taxation of 
companies engaged in mining and logging operations. In 
1957, the tax rate under The Mining Tax Act on the first 
$1,000,000 of profits was left unchanged, but that on 
profits of from $1 million to $5 million was raised from 8 
per cent to 11 per cent, and on profits of more than $5 
million the tax was raised from 9 per cent to 12 per cent. 
The rate of tax on logging profits has remained at 9 
per cent since the inception of the tax in 1949-50, though 
the tax base was somewhat broadened in 1957. Prior to 
1961-62, Ontario had added no new sources of taxation 
since before World War II. In his Budget Statement of 
March 9, 1961, the Treasurer of Ontario announced that 
effective September 1, 1961, a 3 per cent retail sales tax 
was to be imposed in Ontario to help finance rising costs 
of government, particularly in the fields of health and 
education. Tax exemptions under the new measures are 
to be the most generous of any in effect in Canada. 

Corporation and personal income taxes, as well as 
revenues from gasoline and diesel fuel taxes and motor 
vehicle licences and fees have assumed increasing import- 
ance. For instance, in 1960-61 the Province received an 
estimated $300.8 million, or more than 40 per cent of its 
net ordinary revenues, from its corporations tax and the 
income tax rental arrangements with the Federal Govern- 
ment, compared with only $29 million, or 22.5 per cent 
of net ordinary revenue, in 1945-46. Gasoline and diesel 
fuel taxes amounted to $163.8 million, or 22.1 per cent 
of revenues, compared with $27.3 million, or 21.2 per cent 
of the Province’s revenues in 1945-46. Similarly, revenues 
from motor vehicle licences and fees have risen over the 
same period from $9.8 million to $68.4 million, con- 
tributing 9.3 per cent of net ordinary revenues in 1960-61 
compared with 7.7 per cent in 1945-46. 

The post-war increase in motor vehicle registrations in 
Ontario, from 663,000 to over 2,000,000 together with 
adjustments in gasoline and diesel fuel tax rates and motor 
vehicle licences and fees has resulted in a rise in revenues 
from these sources of $195.1 million between 1945-46 and 
1960-61. Although such revenues have increased sub- 
stantially in the post-war period, they are still not large 
enough to meet the cost of construction and maintenance 
of our highways and roads. In 1960-61 collections from 
gasoline tax, diesel fuel tax and motor vehicle licences and 
fees are estimated at $232.2 million. Ordinary and capital 
expenditures at the Provincial level for highways and roads, 
however, amounted to an estimated $244.9 million. In- 
clusive of the amount to be spent by the municipalities, 
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estimated outlays for new construction and maintenance 
of our highway and roads systems amounted to $317.5 
million in 1960-61—$85.3 million more than combined 
collections from gasoline tax, diesel fuel tax and motor 
vehicle licences and fees. 

Receipts from Liquor Control Board profits and fees 
have tripled in the post-war period from $24.7 million in 
1945-46, to $80.5 million in 1960-61, although they have 
declined in relative importance, representing 19.2 per cent 
of net ordinary revenues in 1945-46, and 10.9 per cent in 
1960-61. A similar trend is apparent for collections of 
Succession Duties. Revenues from this source represented 
4.8 per cent of revenues in 1960-61, compared with 9.8 
per cent in 1945-46, although in dollar terms, revenues. 
have grown from $12.5 million to $36.0 million. 

The Province also obtains revenue from the imposition 
of a number of other taxes and dues, among which levies 
on mining profits, etc., are expected to yield $18.2 million 
in 1960-61; land transfer tax—$3.5 million; race tracks 
tax—$5.7 million; water rentals—$6.0 million; hospitals 
tax (amusement tax)—-$4.0 million; timber dues and 
bonus, etc.—$12.6 million; and logging tax—$1.6 million. 
Comparison is made in the following table of revenue 
collections by source for the fiscal years 1945-46 and 
1960-61. 


NET ORDINARY REVENUES OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FISCAL YEARS 1945-46 AND 1960-61 


($ Million) 


Percentage Percentage 
1945-46 of Total 1960-61' = of Total 
Personal Income Tax........ 7.0 5.4 113.83 15.4 
Corporations Tax........... 22.0? 17.1 187.0 25.3 
Succession Duty............ 12.5 9.8 36.0 4.8 
Dominion Government 
Subsidy sect cS tees 3.2 2.5 Sia 0.6 
Gasoline and Diesel Fuel 
WAxGS Hotes eee Meet: k 27.32 21,2 163.8 221 
Motor Vehicle Licences and 
COS Sg bras ee ha ee 9.8 7.7 68.4 9.3 
Liquor Control Board...... 24.7 19.2 80.5 10.9 
Raceracks Waxman. 2.6 2.0 Ow, 0.8 
Security Transfer Tax...... 1.3 1.0 2.0 0.2 
Land Transfer Tax.......... 0.8 0.7 3.5 0.5 
Hospitals Taxviee ern es — = 4.0 O25 
Water Rentals.............. 0.7 0.5 6.0 0.9 
Mining Taxes 
(Acreage, profits and gas) 1.9 1.5 18.2 2.4 
Loeding. Vax oe ees. eee oer — = 1.6 0.2 
Timber Dues and Bonus, etc. 5.6 4.3 12.6 7, 
Other Revenues............. 9.0 Tak 31.8 4.4 
128.4 100. 0.0 
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1Estimated. 
2TIncludes Dominion Government Subventions. 
’Received under Income Tax Rental Agreement. 


Net ordinary revenues for 1961-62 (including $60 
million from the retail sales tax) are forecast at $813.9 
million. This represents an increase of $75.3 million over 
1960-61 revenues of $738.6 million. 

Net capital receipts play only a minor role in the finances 
of the Province. After reaching a level of $5.5 million in 
1950-51, they declined to $0.7 million in 1954-55. They 
rose again to $2.1 million in 1960-61, and are forecast at 
$1.5 million for 1961-62. 

It has been the Province’s policy to finance as large a 
proportion as possible of its capital disbursements out of 
current revenue. Indeed, over the past decade-and-a-half 


almost two-thirds of Ontario’s investment in physical 
assets has been financed in this way. However, the growth 
in the Province’s capital program has been so rapid that 
some increase in the net capital debt was inevitable. 


NET CAPITAL DEBT OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
AS AT MARCH 31, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1961 


Constant 

Fiscal Year Ended Current Dollars. (1935-39) Dollars 

March 31 ($000’s) Per Gegita ($000’s) Per SS 
1939 478,268 129.19 467,973 126.41 
1942 507,128 131.11 454,009 117.38 
1946! 480,189 117.75 344,963 84.59 
1948 468,267 109.95 325,185 76.35 
1951 522,610 114.18 289,214 63.19 
1954 629,996 123.87 289,254 56.87 
1956 705,306 131.05 303,357 56.37 
1957 758,278 135.75 308,871 55.29 
1958 818,606 141.80 316.308 54.79 
1959 900,532 152.22 336,899 56.95 
1960 993,555 163.47 359,853 59.21 
1961 (Estimated) 1,111,745 179.02 390,428 62.87 

1A slight change in the accounting definition of Net Capital Debt is reflected 


in this and subsequent years. 


Despite the fact that the Province’s net capital debt 
increased from $480.2 million at March 31, 1946, to an 
estimated $1.1 billion at the same date in 1961, the “real” 
burden of the debt has actually declined. In current 
dollars, the rise per capita has been from $117.75 to 
$179.02. In view of the inflation that has taken place since 
1946, a more realistic assessment of the burden of the 
debt can be gauged in terms of constant (1935-39) dollars. 
Though on this basis the Province’s net capital debt has 
increased from $345 million to $390 million, on a per 
capita basis it has declined from $84.59 to $62.87. 

Looking at the debt position from another angle, in 
1945-46 it would have taken the revenue of 334 years to 
retire the then outstanding net capital debt; in 1960-61 it 
would have taken 11% years’ revenues. Or again, in 
1945-46 the net debt represented more than 13 per cent 
of the personal income of Ontario’s people; in 1960-61 it 
represented only 10.2 per cent. 


Review of Ontario’s Fiscal Relations with the Federal Government 


Major problems of Canadian federalism arise from the 
division of functions and taxing powers between the Fed- 
eral and provincial governments. Under the distribution 
of legislative powers at Confederation the provinces were 
given exclusive control over such important matters as: 
education (subject to certain safeguards for the rights of 
religious minorities); municipal institutions; public lands 
and natural resources; property and civil rights; the admin- 
istration of justice; local works and undertakings other 
than interprovincial or international lines of ships, rail- 
ways, canals and telegraphs; the establishment and main- 
tenance of reformatory prisons, asylums, charitable 
institutions and hospitals other than marine hospitals; and 
generally all matters of a local or private nature. The 
provinces were also granted concurrent powers in respect 
of agriculture and immigration. The central government 
was given the responsibility for such matters as: national 
defence; the regulation of trade and commerce; navigation 
and shipping; fisheries; the establishment and maintenance 
of penitentiaries and marine hospitals; criminal law; the 
postal system; naturalization and aliens; currency and 
coinage; commercial paper; banking; and in general all 
matters not coming within the classes of subjects assigned 
exclusively to the provinces. With respect to taxing 
powers, the Federal Government was granted the right to 
raise money by any mode or system of taxation, while the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation for the raising of 
revenue for provincial purposes. Today, with the expan- 
sion and development of the economy, provincial responsi- 
bilities have required access by the provinces to an 
increasing share of the fields of direct taxation. 
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Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations 


Many studies and conferences on Federal-Provincial 
fiscal relations have taken place since Confederation, and 
among the most important of these was the work of the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
appointed in August, 1937. 

This Royal Commission, which reported in 1940 shortly 
after the outbreak of World War II, examined the distribu- 
tion of functions and revenues between the Federal and 
provincial governments in the light of economic and social 
developments since 1867 and particularly with reference 
to the economic depression of the 1930’s. Briefly stated 
it recommended: (1) that exclusive Federal jurisdiction 
be established in the major direct tax fields of personal 
income, corporate income and successions; (2) that the 
Federal Government accept complete responsibility for 
relief to unemployed employables; (3) that the Federal 
Government assume net provincial debts; and (4) that the 
Federal Government make payments of national adjust- 
ment grants designed to place each provincial government 
in a position to provide average standards of public services 
without imposing higher than average rates of taxation. 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission were 
considered at the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 
January, 1941, but such fundamental changes proved 
unacceptable to several of the provinces. The Federal 
Government was urged to concentrate every effort on the 
successful prosecution of the war and the provinces pledged 
their support to this end. 


The report of the Royal Commission represented the 
most extensive survey and comprehensive analysis of 
Federal-Provincial relations ever conducted in Canada. 
While history records that its fiscal recommendations, 
based largely on conditions of widespread unemployment 
and economic depression, were unsuited to the conditions 
of full employment and buoyant incomes and revenues that 
developed, they inspired a series of fiscal arrangements 


that continue to influence Federal-Provincial relations to 
this day. 


Wartime Tax Agreements, 1942 


Three months after the close of the Conference, the 
Federal Minister of Finance, in his Budget Speech of April, 
1941, at the time of announcing substantial increases in 
Federal personal and corporation income taxes, proposed 
that each province enter into an agreement to suspend its 
rights to levy corporation and personal income taxes for the 
duration of the war and one year thereafter. In order to 
permit the Federal authorities to wage total war, all the 
provinces accepted the Federal proposal and the wartime 
tax agreements quickly came into effect. Under these 
agreements, the provinces withdrew from the personal 
income and corporation tax fields until after the war, in 
return for a fixed annual payment based at their option 
on either the yield of these taxes in the fiscal year ended 
nearest to December 31, 1940, or the net debt service less 
provincial collections of succession duties in the same fiscal 
year. In addition, the Federal Government agreed to 
reimburse the provinces should their revenue from gasoline 
taxes fall below that of 1940, and later made agreements 
with all provinces, except Ontario and Nova Scotia, to 
guarantee them against loss from a decline in revenue from 
liquor sales on the basis of revenue received in the year 
ended June 30, 1942. 

The gross annual payment to the Province of Ontario 
for the vacation of its personal income and corporation tax 
fields was based on the yield of its taxes in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1941, and amounted to nearly $29 mil- 
lion. The actual amount received in each year varied in 
accordance with certain adjustments, as prescribed by the 
terms of the agreement, with respect to net collections 
made by the Province on account of the taxes surrendered 
in favour of the Federal Government. The Province’s net 
receipts from gasoline taxes were guaranteed at $26.6 
million per annum, and over the period of the agreement 
the Province received, in compensation for loss of gasoline 
tax revenue, payments under the guarantee totalling nearly 
$23.2 million. 

As described by the Federal Minister of Finance, the 
wartime tax agreements were intended to be temporary 
arrangements. Their main purpose was to place in the 
hands of the Federal authorities the unfettered use of the 
corporation and personal income tax fields, while at the 
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same time stabilizing provincial receipts in respect of these 
tax fields at the 1940 levels determined by the more favour- 
able of the two alternate methods of compensation. Pro- 
vincial services, then of secondary importance, were held 
at minimum levels and, in virtually all cases, provincial 
capital investment programs were deferred so that materials 
and labour would not be diverted from the war effort. 
Before the wartime agreements terminated, the provinces 
foresaw a marked and necessary expansion in the post- 
war period of their ordinary and capital programs. At 
the same time, the Federal Government saw its role in the 
return to peacetime conditions as one of greatly increased 
responsibilities which would require control over revenue 
sources almost to the same extent as that necessitated by 
wartime conditions. The tax agreements could not, how- 
ever, be continued in their wartime form as they failed to 
provide an increasing source of provincial revenues to 
enable the provinces to carry out their growing responsi- 
bilities. 


Tax Rental Agreements, 1947-52 


At the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1945-46, 
called to consider ways and means of meeting the problems 
of the post-war period, the Federal Government submitted 
a comprehensive set of proposals which were much wider 
in scope than the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. The proposals 
were not simply fiscal in nature, but covered, in addition, 
the broad fields of public investment and social security. 
While the proposals in the latter areas were important and 
were originally an inseparable part of the overall plans, 
the more controversial issue of basic financial arrangements 
was of the greatest concern to the provincial premiers. 
The period of discussion and negotiation extended over 
many months and financial agreements were finally 
reached with seven of the nine provinces, but not with the 
two largest, Ontario and Quebec. With the acceptance of 
Newfoundland on its entry into Confederation, eight of 
the ten provinces signed tax rental agreements with the 
Federal Government. 

Under the 1947 tax rental arrangements, a province was 
required to refrain from imposing personal income taxes, 
corporation income taxes and special corporation taxes 
during the five-year period 1947 to 1951 inclusive, and, 
at its option, succession duties on estates arising from 
deaths in the period April 1, 1947 to March 31, 1952. 
If a province withdrew from the succession duty field— 
and all provinces which signed agreements with the Federal 
Government did so—it received the full amount of com- 
pensation payable under the agreement. On the other 
hand, had a province elected to levy its own succession 
duties, the terms provided for a reduction in its payment 
of an amount equal to the credits allowed under Federal 
succession duty law for provincial duties on the same suc- 


cessions. An agreeing province was also required to 
impose a five per cent corporation income tax, which was 
collected by the Federal Government on behalf of the 
province, and the revenue therefrom was deducted from 
the rental payment. The purpose of this tax was to avoid 
too wide a differential in the tax treatment of corporations 
between signing and non-signing provinces. All provinces 
were left free to levy mining and logging taxes which were 
treated as an expense and deducted from corporate income 
for Federal tax purposes. 

In return for a province’s suspension of its taxing rights 
in the major direct tax fields, the Federal Government paid 
in respect of each of the five fiscal years of the agreement, 
in addition to the statutory subsidies which were payable 
in the normal way and at the usual times, the amount by 
which a guaranteed minimum amount adjusted upwards 
for changes in gross national product per capita and pro- 
vincial population exceeded the statutory subsidies. The 
determination of a province’s guaranteed minimum pay- 
ment was computed, at its option, on one of three bases: 
(1) the amount of $12.75 per capita on 1942 provincial 
population plus one-half of the revenue derived by the 
province from personal income taxes and corporation 
taxes in the fiscal year ended nearest to December 31, 
1940, plus the statutory subsidies payable in 1947; or (2) 
the amount of $15 per capita on 1942 provincial popula- 
tion plus the statutory subsidies payable in 1947; or (3) 
a guaranteed minimum payment of $2.1 million (this 
option was designed especially for the benefit of Prince 
Edward Island). The adjusted payment in each fiscal 
year was the guaranteed minimum amount adjusted up- 
wards in accordance with the average increase in gross 
national product at market prices per capita and in provin- 
cial population in the three years preceding the year of 
payment compared with these factors in 1942. The three- 
year averaging technique was adopted to eliminate sharp 
changes in the payments. The Federal Government also 
undertook to pay each province, whether it entered into a 
tax agreement or not, one-half of Federal corporation 
income tax collections from companies whose main busi- 
ness was the distribution, or generation for distribution, to 
the public of electrical energy, gas or steam. 

The Ontario Government’s decision not to enter into a 
1947 tax rental agreement was based, among other things, 
on its unwillingness to surrender its major tax fields with- 
out the assurance of having the exclusive use of the minor 
fields of taxation. Furthermore, the Province was reluc- 
tant to rent its tax rights for a subvention which would not 
reflect the productivity of its tax fields. Ontario was 
experiencing a period of rapid expansion and the Govern- 
ment believed that it should share in the increased revenues 
from direct taxation which accompany such expansion. 
Nevertheless, the Ontario Government had stated that it 
was prepared, for a transitional period, during which con- 
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ferences could be held to evolve a more satisfactory alloca- 
tion of functions and revenue sources, to rent the personal 
income and corporation tax fields to the Federal Govern- 
ment, provided the Federal Government vacated certain 
minor fields of taxation. Federal taxes on gasoline, amuse- 
ment admissions, race track pari-mutuel pools, security 
transfers, electricity and duties on successions were all 
mentioned, but the Province was reconciled at the time to 
joint occupancy of the succession duty field. In 1945-46, 
the Federal Government had refused to vacate any of these 
tax fields unless it received from the provinces compensa- 
tion which would leave its net financial position intact. 
After 1946, however, the Federal Government reversed 
its position and gradually withdrew from all but one of 
these minor tax fields. While it did not repeal its succession 
duties, the Federal Government did, nevertheless, raise the 
exemption limit on estates subject to duty from $5,000 to 
$50,000. 

In keeping with the terms of the wartime tax agreements, 
which required the Federal Government to reduce its per- 
sonal and corporation income taxes to enable provinces 
which so desired to re-enter these tax fields, the Federal 
Government reduced, effective January 1, 1947, its cor- 
poration income tax by 10 percentage points and its per- 
sonal income tax by a somewhat greater amount. The 
Ontario Government thereupon levied a corporation in- 
come tax of seven per cent and special corporation taxes, 
such as taxes on capital, places of business and insurance 
premiums, but did not reoccupy the personal income tax 
field, despite the fact that it might have imposed a personal 
income tax of five per cent of the Federal rate without 
raising the burden of taxation. This arose from an amend- 
ment to the Federal Income Tax Act, effective January 1, 
1947, which allowed in the case of those provinces which 
did not sign a tax rental agreement, a credit to the indi- 
vidual taxpayer of the amount of the tax he had to pay to 
his provincial government up to five per cent of his Federal 
tax liability. The Province continued, as before, to levy 
succession duties. 

The Ontario Government’s decision to retain its tax 
powers in the major direct tax fields proved financially 
advantageous. Over the five-year period, it raised without 
imposing a personal income tax $18.7 million more from 
collecting its own taxes than it would have received under 
a tax rental agreement. Its receipts, exclusive of statutory 
subsidies, from the revenue sources retained amounted to 
$452.1 million or an annual average of $90.4 million, 
whereas the net compensation offered by the Federal 
Government for the three tax fields totalled $433.4 mil- 
lion or an annual average of $86.7 million. Had the 
Province levied a personal income tax of five per cent of 
the Federal rate, which it was entitled to do without 
increasing the level of taxation, it would have obtained 
over the period an additional $72.4 million. Thus, the tax 


fields had a value to Ontario of 
the Federal 
Province 


$91.1 million more than 
Government was prepared to offer to the 
as rental for them. 


Tax Rental Agreements, 1952-57 


The 1947 agreements lapsed in 1952 and were followed 
by another set of five-year agreements which were substan- 
tially similar in nature. The latter included new guaran- 
teed minimum payments, which were determined by 
adjusting the 1947 minimum payments in accordance with 
the composite increase in gross national product at market 
prices per capita and provincial population between 1942 
and 1948. This resulted in an upward adjustment of 
nearly 50 per cent in the guaranteed minimum payments. 
The 1952 agreements also contained a new option for 
computing the minimum compensation—a method advan- 
tageous only to Ontario. It consisted of the sum of the 
following components: 

(a) the yield of a personal income tax of five per cent 
of 1948 Federal rates applied to 1948 incomes in 
the province; 

(b) the yield of a tax of 8% per cent on corporation 

profits earned in the province in 1948; 

(c) the average revenue received by the province from 
succession duties either in the two years before 
succession duties were suspended or, in the case 
of Ontario and Quebec, the average of the three 
fiscal years 1946-47 to 1948-49; and 

(d) statutory subsidies payable in 1948. 


With the exception of two modifications, the method of 
computing the adjusted payments was similar to that 
employed in the 1947 agreements. The first modification 
was the shift in the escalator clause from a three-year to 
a one-year basis for calculating the relevant factors with 
the result that the payments were much more sensitive to 
changes in gross national product per capita and pro- 
vincial population. The other change in the method of 
calculation was the adoption of gross national product at 
factor cost in place of gross national product at market 
prices in order to eliminate the effect of changes in indirect 
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taxes on the computation of the actual payments. 
Under the 1952 agreements the provinces were not 
required to levy a five per cent corporation income tax, 


but instead the Federal Government allowed a credit 
equal to five per cent of the net income of corporations 
arising from business carried on in any province which 
did not enter into a tax rental agreement. In 1953, the 
Federal Government raised this tax credit to seven per 
cent, which was applicable in the case of Quebec, the only 
province which did not sign a tax agreement with the 
Federal Government 

All provinces, as 
mining and logging taxes 


retained the right to levy 
which were allowed as an 


before, 
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operating expense for Federal income tax purposes. The 
Federal Government also continued to pay annually to 
each province one-half of Federal corporation income tax 
collections from companies whose main business was the 
distribution, or generation for distribution, to the public 
of electrical energy, gas or steam. 

The Ontario Government found the terms of the 1952 
arrangements to be more acceptable and entered into an 
agreement for the rental to the Federal Government of its 
taxing powers in the personal income and corporation tax 
fields. The Province, however, retained the succession 
duty field, and the total payment to Ontario was subject 
to a deduction of an amount equal to the total succession 
duty credits allowed by the Federal Government on 
provincial successions arising from deaths during the five 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1957. During the course of 
the agreement, the amount of the deduction for succession 
duty credits in respect of each fiscal year was initially 
computed by taking one-third of the credits allowed in the 
three preceding fiscal years irrespective of the times of 
death from which such credits arose. In June of each year 
following the termination of the agreement until all infor- 
mation became available, the terms provided for the 
determination of the actual succession duty credits allowed 
on successions arising from deaths during the five fiscal 
years ended March 31, 1957, and the payment of the 
balance owing to the Federal Government or to the 
Province, as the case might be, with interest at the rate of 
three per cent per annum from December 31, 1954 to the 
date ot payment. Of the nine provinces which entered 
into the agreements, Ontario was the only one which 
elected to retain the succession duty field. As pointed 
out, Quebec did not enter into an agreement and retained 
its rights to tax in all direct fields. 

The guaranteed minimum payment to Ontario under the 
more favourable yield option amounted to $101.8 million, 
an increase of $34.6 million or nearly 52 per cent over the 
guaranteed amount of $67.2 million offered in 1947. The 
adjusted payments received by the Province over the five 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1957, after deducting 
statutory subsidies and the amounts initially computed in 
respect of succession duty credits, totalled $699.4 million 
or an annual average of $139.9 million. The initial 
deductions made from the payments in respect of succes- 
sion duty credits, however, proved too low, and the 
Province has been required by the terms of the agreement 
to make annual repayments to the Federal Government in 
accordance with the yearly determination of succession 
duty credits arising from deaths occurring during the five 
fiscal years of the agreement. 

On its entry into the 1952 tax rental agreement, the 
Ontario Government stated that it was the best arrange- 
ment that could be obtained at the time, but that it was 
far from convinced it was the best arrangement that could 
be devised. Although the arrangement was a substantial 


improvement over that offered in 1947, it fell short of a 
solution for the Province’s revenue and other tax problems. 
Ontario considered the arrangement as no more than a 
“stopgap”, pending the working out of a more satisfactory 
reallocation of tax and revenue sources. The Province 
believed that an effort should be made to achieve a tax 
structure that would not only be favourable to industrial 
expansion but would give full play to the willingness and 
power of the people to work and save. The tax arrange- 
ments, it asserted, should be such as to assure that 
economy and efficiency in governmental services would 
be encouraged and that each level of government would 
be provided with adequate revenue to carry out its 
responsibilities. 


Tax-Sharing Arrangements, 1957-62 


At the Federal-Provincial Conference held in 1955 and 
1956 to consider arrangements to be effected upon the 
expiry of the 1952 tax rental agreements, the Federal 
Government advanced a revised approach to the problem 
of Federal-Provincial fiscal relations. 

The new arrangements offered to the provinces for the 
five fiscal years commencing April 1, 1957 and ending 
March 31, 1962 were designed to enable all provinces to 
participate. Each province had the option of (a) renting 
any one or all of the direct tax fields of personal income, 
corporate income or successions; or (b) having either the 
personal or corporation income tax or both collected by 
the Federal Government at the standard rates of tax on 
an agency basis for an administrative fee payable by the 
province; or (c) collecting any one or all of the three 
taxes at whatever rates of tax it chose. All provinces, 
except Ontario and Quebec, rented all three direct tax 
fields to the Federal Government. The Province of 
Ontario elected to rent only the personal income tax field 
to the Federal Government and to exercise its own tax 
rights in the other two fields, while the Province of 
Quebec chose to levy its own taxes in all three fields. 

In summary, the fiscal arrangements offered to the 
provinces took the following form: 


1. Where a province entered into a tax rental agreement 
under which it undertook to refrain from imposing taxes 
in any one or all of the three tax fields, the Federal 
Government agreed to pay to the province in each fiscal 
year an amount equal to the yield of the standard tax or 
standard taxes applicable to the fiscal year in the field or 
fields vacated by the province. The standard taxes that 
the Federal Government was prepared to accept at the 
date of legislative enactment in 1956 were: 


(a) The yield of a tax on incomes of individuals in 
the province equal to 10 per cent of the total 
amount of tax payable in the taxation year nearest 
the fiscal year of payment under the Income Tax 
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Act (Canada) but not including the Old Age 
Security Tax. (In January, 1958, the provincial 
share was raised from 10 per cent to 13 per cent, 
effective for the year 1958 only, as an interim 
measure pending a complete review of the whole 
problem of fiscal relations between the Federal 
Government and the provinces. In January, 1959, 
the Federal Government announced the extension 
of the increase for the year 1959, and in October, 
1959, undertook to extend the increase for the 
remaining two years of the arrangements. ) 


(b) The yield of a tax of nine per cent on corporate 
taxable income earned in the province in the tax- 
ation year ending in the calendar year nearest to 


the fiscal year of payment. 


(c) The average annual yield of a tax equal to 50 per 
cent of the total amount of succession duty pay- 
able under any Act of Canada in the fiscal year of 
payment and the two fiscal years immediately 
preceding it. (Shortly after the passage of the 
Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act 
in July, 1956, an agreeing province was permitted, 
if it so desired, to have its rental payment for the 
succession duty field adjusted by the use of the 
current year only in determining standard succes- 
sion duties rather than the three-year average. ) 


2. Where a province elected to impose and collect its 
own taxes in any of the three tax fields, at whatever rates 
it desired, the Federal Government agreed to rebate the 
Federal rate of tax in that field by the standard rate. 


3. The Federal Government also agreed to pay to each 
province, whether it elected to rent or retain any or all of 
the tax fields, a tax equalization payment sufficient to 
bring the combined per capita yield of the standard taxes 
up to the weighted average per capita yield of the standard 
taxes in the two provinces, namely, Ontario and British 
Columbia, having the highest per capita yield at the 
standard rates of tax. 


4. In addition, the Federal Government agreed to pay 
to each province, whether it elected to rent or retain any 
or all of the tax fields, a provincial revenue stabilization 
payment equal to the amount by which the total of the 
tax equalization payment and the yield of the standard 
taxes fell short of the greatest of: 


(a) the adjusted rental paid or available to the province 
in the fiscal year 1956-57 increased in accordance 
with the growth in provincial population from 
June 1, 1956 to June 1st of the fiscal year of 
payment; 

(b) the tax rental available if the 1952 agreement had 
been continued without alteration; and 


stabilization amount computed for the 
cal year 1958-59 at 95 per cent of the total of 
the tax equalization payment, the provincial 
nue stabilization payment and the yield of the 
“id taxes for the fiscal year 1957-58; and for 
eacn subsequent fiscal year, 95 per cent of the 
average of the totals of the tax equalization pay- 
ents, the provincial revenue stabilization pay- 
‘ts and the yields of the standard taxes for the 
(wo fiscal years immediately preceding that fiscal 
year. 
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5. In calculating payments under the Act, the Federal 
Government agreed to make adjustments in the standard 
rates for individual income tax and succession duty for 
changes in Federal tax rates or exemptions from those in 
effect in the case of individual income tax on January 6, 
1956 and in the case of succession duty on January 6, 
1956 or where the succession duty is imposed by an 
enactment other than the Dominion Succession Duty Act, 
on the date of coming into force of that enactment. 


As a result of the 1955-56 negotiations, certain other 
minor improvements were obtained. These were as 
follows: (a) The Federal Government as of December 
31, 1956 repealed its tax of 2 per cent on the gross 
premium of insurance companies and allowed each prov- 
ince, whether or not a party to a rental agreement, to 
impose a gross premium tax. (b) A new formula was 
adopted for determining income derived from mining and 
logging operations which broadened the profits basis upon 
which the provinces were able to tax. (c) The limitation 
on the Fire Marshal’s tax under the 1952 agreement of 
one-third of one per cent of fire insurance premiums was 
relaxed to allow for increasing the tax to provide an 
amount sufficient to cover the expenses of the Fire 
Marshal’s office, provided, however, the tax did not exceed 
a rate of one per cent of fire insurance premiums. 
(d) The permissive rate of the municipal gross receipts 
tax on public utilities was raised from four per cent for 
telephone companies and three per cent for other com- 
panies to five per cent for all companies. (e) The level 
of annual licence, registration, and filing fees, which the 
provinces could impose on corporations without them 
being interpreted as special corporation taxes, was raised 
by 60 per cent or up to $400 per year, whichever was 
the greater. In addition, the Federal Government agreed 
to continue to pay the provinces one-half of its corpora- 
tion income tax collections from companies engaged in 
generating or distributing electric energy, gas or steam. 

: The Ontario Government recognized the new arrange- 
ments as an improvement over the preceding tax rental 
agreement. The options made available to the provinces, 
which permitted occupancy or rental of any one or all of 
the three direct tax fields, brought into Federal-Provincial 
fiscal relations a greater measure of flexibility than had 
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ever been experienced in the past. Formerly, the Federal 
Government refused to rent either the personal or the 
corporate income tax field separately—it was all or 
nothing. Another advantage was the restoration of pro- 
vincial rights to tax insurance premiums without duplicate 
taxation. A further advantage lay in having the subsidies 
or equalization payments, available to all provinces except 
Ontario, openly stated so that they might be seen clearly 
and in consequence be properly appraised. 

In the opinion of the Province of Ontario, the new 
arrangements, however, failed to provide adequate 
recognition of the increasing demand for services brought 
about by a rapidly growing population and industrial 
economy. It was pointed out that this type of growth 
entailed extensive and continuing outlays for education, 
highways, hospitals, waterworks, sewerage plants and 
municipal roads, all of which must be financed out of the 
limited tax revenue of the Province and its municipalities. 
In view of the growing magnitude and importance of 
provincial and municipal services, the Ontario Government 
did not believe that the arrangements, which limited the 
Province’s share of the personal income tax field to 10 
(raised to 13 on January 1, 1958) per cent of 1956 Fed- 
eral rates of tax and of the corporation tax field to nine 
per cent of corporate profits, represented a fair and just 
appraisal of its requirements. The Province contended 
that it should be allotted a larger and more realistic share 
of the direct tax fields and claimed that the provincial 
share should be raised to 15 per cent of the Federal 
personal income tax and 15 per cent of corporate income. 
These rates were considered to be the minimum needed 
to enable the Province and its municipalities to finance 
their requirements over the following five years on a 
satisfactory scale. It was stressed that the cost of meeting 
the relentless demands arising out of rapid growth and 
development should be met, not by regressive taxation, 
but from the proceeds of progressive taxation that spring 
from growth and development. A realistic and sensible 
division of the major direct tax fields would also prove 
advantageous to the Federal Government, as development 
expenditures in both provincial and municipal spheres 
were soon reflected in increased revenues to the Federal 
treasury from sales and excise taxes and in larger personal 
income and corporation tax receipts. 

The need for additional revenue over and above that 
offered under the new arrangements made it mandatory 
for Ontario to re-enter the corporation tax field, which 
had been rented for a five-year period under the 1952 
tax rental agreement. A new Ontario Corporations Tax 
Act was introduced under which all corporations taxable 
under the Income Tax Act of Canada and transacting 
business in Ontario became subject to a tax of 11 per cent 
of taxable income earned in the Province, effective January 
1, 1957. As the Federal Government allowed an abate- 
ment of its tax equal to nine per cent of taxable income, 


the additional income tax imposed on Ontario corporations 
represented only two per cent of taxable income, thus 
restoring the corporation income tax structure in Ontario 
to the position that it occupied relative to the other prov- 
inces between 1947 and 1951. The Province’s special 
taxes on capital and place of business, in effect during the 
five-year period from 1947 to 1951, were re-imposed at 
the same rates as had applied under the former Ontario 
Corporations Tax Act. However, since any corporation 
income tax payable to the Province was made deductible 
from the special taxes (excluding the insurance premium 
tax) otherwise payable, the special taxes (excluding the 
insurance premium tax) were to be payable only to the 
extent they exceeded the amount of the Ontario corpora- 
tion income tax. The Province also imposed under the 
new Corporations Tax Act a tax of two per cent on all 
insurance companies calculated on the gross premiums 
payable by policyholders with respect to risks in Ontario. 
This tax replaced the tax formerly payable by the same 
companies under the Excise Tax Act of Canada and thus 
did not involve any increase in taxation. 

The Province was also obliged to introduce a series of 
moderate tax increases in other fields, to take effect in 
1957. These included higher rates of tax on gasoline, 
diesel fuel, mining profits over $1 million, fire insurance 
premiums and increased licence fees on brewers. In 
addition, in order to effect the improvements gained as a 
result of the negotiations with the Federal Government, 
both The Logging Tax Act and The Mining Tax Act were 
amended to enlarge the profits basis upon which provincial 
taxes could be levied. 

The 1957 Budget Address of the Treasurer of Ontario, 
in which the tax changes were announced, also included 
the Ontario Government’s decision to introduce legislation 
authorizing the Province to make an agreement with the 
Federal Government for the purpose of renting its right 


to levy a personal income tax for the five-year period, 


from January 1, 1957 to December 31, 1961. Sub- 
sequently, at the time of signing the agreement, the 
Treasurer of Ontario asserted that, while Ontario was 
entering into an agreement which was the best that could 
be obtained at the time, the Province was far from 
satisfied with the conditions of the arrangement. He 
maintained that an arrangement which allocated only one- 
tenth of the personal income tax field and less than 
one-fifth of the corporation tax field to Ontario failed to 
take account of the problems of growth and expansion 
which the Province and its municipalities had to face. 
The hope was expressed that, even before the termination 
of the agreement, the Federal Government would recognize 
the needs of the provinces and municipalities and provide 
an adjustment that was more in keeping with realities. 
Late in 1957, several improvements were made. A new 
Federal-Provincial Conference was convened on November 
25, 1957, by the Right Honourable John G. Diefenbaker. 
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From that meeting came four measurés of benefit to the 
provinces. Among these were a broadening of the unem- 
ployment relief assistance program, increased hospital 
construction grants and adjustments in the hospital insur- 
ance plan. 

In respect of fiscal relations, a measure passed in 
January of 1958 as an amendment to the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act of 1956 provided 
for an increase in the standard individual income tax rate 
from 10 per cent to 13 per cent, effective for the year 
1958 only. This was advanced as an interim adjustment, 
pending the resumption of the new Federal-Provincial 
Conference to review the whole problem of financial] 
relations between the Federal Government and the proy- 
inces. The interim increase in the standard rate provided 
an additional $22 million in revenue to Ontario during 
the fiscal year 1958-59, and some $56 million to all the 
provinces. While the Province of Ontario had stated that 
its needs for additional revenue were considerably more, 
the upward adjustment in the standard individual income 
tax was nevertheless welcomed as a preliminary step in 
seeking a more realistic sharing of the major direct tax 
fields. The Province still believed that its share should 
not be less than 15 per cent of the Federal individual 
income tax, 15 per cent of corporate income and 50 per 
cent of the Federal succession duties. 

The special needs of the Atlantic region received close 
attention at the Conference in November, 1957. The pass- 
age in January, 1958 of Bill 247 added a new provision 
to the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act. 
Under this measure, special additional annual payments to 
the Atlantic Provinces totalling $25 million were 
scheduled for the four fiscal years commencing April 1, 
1958. Amounts of $7.5 million were made payable 
annually to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land, respectively, with $2.5 million going annually to 
Prince Edward Island. The provision of special assistance 
for the Atlantic Provinces was endorsed by Ontario, as it 
had long held the view that to meet genuine fiscal need 
was a prime purpose of Federal-Provincial fiscal 
co-operation. 

On August 12, 1958, the House of Commons passed the 
Estate Tax Act, effective January 1, 1959. Under the 

ew Act, which superseded the Dominion Succession 
Duty Act, tax collections were expected to be about 10 
per cent below the tax which would have been collected if 
the Succession Duty Act had continued in effect. As the 
rental payment in respect of succession duty to provinces 
which have rented the field to the Federal Government is 
based on Federal succession duty collections, these prov- 
inces receive a smaller rental payment than they would if 
the Succession Duty Act had continued in effect. Ontario 
and Quebec, however, did not rent the succession duty 
field to the Federal Government. The Federal tax in 
respect of property situated in Ontario and Quebec, and 


pro Situated outside Canada (other than real 
Property) passing to beneficiaries resident in Ontario or 
Quebec, is reduced by one-half. Thus, the change in 
Federal 


legislation respecting successions does not affect 
th provincial revenues from the succession duty field in 
these provinces. 

The Federal-Provincial Conference, despite the urging 
of the provincial premiers, was not reconvened in 1958. 
However, in the Throne Speech of January 15, 1959, the 
Federal Government announced that the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act would be amended 
to extend for another year the increase in the provincial 
share of the individual income tax which had been raised 
the preceding year from 10 per cent to 13 per cent of 
1956 Federal rates of tax. In addition. as the adjustment 
in the standard individual income tax rate was temporary 
and as there were other financial and economic problems 
of mutual concern which remained to be examined, the 
Federal Government proposed that the entire subject of 
financial relations between the Federal Government and 
the provinces receive active, co-operative study. For this 
purpose, it suggested the use of the machinery of the exist- 
ing Federal-Provincial Continuing Committee on Fiscal 
and Economic Matters working under the direction of a 
committee of the Federal Minister of Finance and the 
Provincial Treasurers or Finance Ministers. 

The Federal-Provincial Committee of Ministers of 
Finance and Provincial Treasurers met in Ottawa on July 
6 and 7, 1959. Following the presentation of the views 
of the various governments, which included a strong recom- 
mendation from a large majority of the Provincial Min- 
isters for a plenary Federal-Provincial Conference to be 
held before the end of 1959, the Committee launched a 
searching study of the Canadian tax structure and the 
entire field of Federal-Provincial fiscal relations. The 
subject matter was divided by the Committee into three 
categories. The first category consisted of policy questions, 
such as the possible need for a negotiating conference on 
matters concerned with the last two years of the Federal- 
Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act, to be discussed 
at the ministerial level without further preparatory work 
by government officials. The second category, consisting 
of 19 long-term studies, was referred to the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Continuing Committee on Fiscal and Economic 
Matters for examination and report. The third category 
consisted of ten immediate problems, chiefly of a technical 
and administrative nature, on which the Technical Com- 
mittee was requested to report prior to the next meeting 
of the Committee of Ministers. 

At the second meeting held in Ottawa on October 15 
and 16, 1959, the Committee of Ministers reviewed the 
reports submitted by the Continuing Committee and issued 
further instructions arous subjects under study. The 
request of most pro n immediate plenary con- 
ference of premiers v |. The Federal Minister 
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of Finance avowed there was little point in calling such 
a conference, as the Federal Government was not in a posi- 
tion to increase the scale of the payments. The Federal 
Government was prepared, however, to continue the 
increase in the provincial share of the personal income tax 
from 10 per cent to 13 per cent in the remaining two years 
of the agreements. In addition, the Federal Government 
proposed that a full-scale conference be held in the sum- 
mer of 1960 to consider what new arrangements should 
be adopted following the expiry of the existing arrange- 
ments on March 31, 1962. In the meantime, the Con- 
tinuing Committee proceeded with its studies. 

Under the 1957-62 Tax-Sharing Arrangements, Ontario 
has rented only its individual income tax rights to the 
Federal Government. The payments to the Province 
amounted to $74.4 million in the fiscal year 1957-58, 
$89.9 million in the fiscal year 1958-59 after deducting an 
adjustment of $3.4 million with respect to the preceding 
fiscal year, and $109.6 million in the fiscal year 1959-60 
after adding adjustments totalling $2.1 million with respect 
to the two preceding fiscal years. In January, 1961, the 
payment for the fiscal year 1960-61 was estimated at 
$114.9 million. 

During the course of the Conference of Ministers of 
Finance and Provincial Treasurers, the late Premier Paul 
Sauvé of Quebec opened talks with the Federal Govern- 
ment on the question of Federal grants to universities. 
The Federal Government had been making grants for uni- 
versities since the fiscal year 1951-52. These grants were 
allocated among the provinces strictly on the basis of 
population. Within each province the distribution was 
made among the universities in accordance with full-time, 
intra-mural student enrolment in courses leading to 
degrees. While in the first year, the grants, amounting to 
over $2 million, were accepted by the universities of Que- 
bec, in the succeeding eight years, 1952-53 to 1959-60, 
only two colleges accepted the grants, and for the four 
years 1952-53 to 1955-56 the grants lapsed. Since then, 
however, the unclaimed grants in accordance with Federal 
policy have accumulated in the hands of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities and its successor, the 
recently incorporated Canadian University Foundation. By 
February 29, 1960, the accumulation aggregated over $25 
million. The grants were not accepted by the universities 
of Quebec because the Province of Quebec regarded the 
scheme as a trespass upon the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
provinces over education. The talks between the Federal 
Government and the Premier of Quebec resulted in a set 
of proposals to all provinces which were embodied in an 
amendment to the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrange- 
ments Act passed by the House of Commons on May 13, 
1960. The amendment provided alternative arrangements 
so that grants to institutions of higher learning became 
payable either by the Federal Government through the 
Canadian Universities Foundation under the authority of 


the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act, or 
directly by a prescribed province. A “prescribed prov- 
ince” is a province which collects its own corporation tax 
and chooses to distribute among its institutions of higher 
learning additional grants totalling not less than $1.50 per 
capita in a manner not inconsistent with that employed by 
the Canadian Universities Foundation in distributing grants 
to institutions of higher learning in a province that is not a 
prescribed province. 

Where a province collects its own corporation tax and 
chooses to pay the additional grants to universities, its cor- 
porate taxpayers receive an added abatement of | per cent 
under the Income Tax Act of Canada, raising that abate- 
ment from 9 to 10 per cent. This option was made avail- 
able for the years 1960 and 1961. As this added 1 per 
cent abatement varies in actual value from province to 
province, provision is made under the Act for the payment 
to or the recovery from a prescribed province of the 
amount by which the value of a 1 per cent standard cor- 
poration income tax falls short of or exceeds $1.50 per 
capita on the population of the province. Quebec is the 
only province which has availed itself of this proposal, 
designed to meet the special conditions and attitudes of 
that Province. At the same time as the Federal Govern- 
ment provided for alternative arrangements for university 
grants, the 13 per cent standard rate on individual income 
tax was extended for a further period of two years, namely, 
the taxation years 1960 and 1961, the last two years of 
the current arrangements. On the basis of the estimate 
dated January 6, 1961, the value to Ontario of the 3 per 
cent increase in standard individual income tax was ex- 
pected to be $27 million for the fiscal year 1960-61. 


Proposed Tax-Sharing Arrangements, 1962-67 


The plenary Federal-Provincial Conference, which the 
Federal Government had proposed at the meeting of the 
Committee of Ministers in October, 1959, held its first 
session in Ottawa from July 25 to 27, 1960. Although the 
Conference was called primarily to discuss arrangements 
with which to replace the existing tax-sharing arrangements 
following their expiration on March 31, 1962, it was also 
concerned with a number of other matters, including some 
of those on which the Committee of Ministers and the 
Continuing Committee had been working. The problem 
of constitutional amendment was also raised and a Com- 
mittee composed of the Minister of Justice of Canada and 
the provincial Attorneys-General was set up to consider 
the domiciling in Canada of the power to amend the British 
North America Act and the related question of the actual 
amending procedure. 

A second plenary session of the Federal-Provincial 
Conference met in Ottawa from October 26 to 28, 1960. 
The Federal Government placed certain suggestions before 
the Conference as follows: firstly, that Federal tax rates 
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in the three shared tax fields be reduced at the time of the 
termination of the 1957-62 tax agreements by the amount 
of the existing standard rates, that is 13 per cent of Federal 
individual income tax at 1956 rates of tax', 9 per cent of 
corporate income and 50 per cent of Federal succession 
duties; secondly, that Parliament provide equalization pay- 
ments or their equivalent in a total amount of $220 million 
a year, which is approximately the total of the equalization 
payable in respect of the fiscal year 1960-61 plus the 
Atlantic Provinces Adjustment Grants and the special 
grants to Newfoundland under section 2 of the Newfound- 
land Additional Grants Act; and thirdly, that stabilization 
be provided up to the average of the yield of the standard 
taxes in the last two years of the 1957-62 agreements. The 
fiscal assistance of $220 million a year would be dis- 
tributed in any manner upon which all provinces could 
agree, provided that each of the Atlantic Provinces re- 
ceived at least as much from such a provincial formula of 
distribution as it was entitled to receive from equalization, 
the Atlantic Provinces Adjustment Grants and the New- 
foundland Additional Grants Act in the fiscal year 
1960-61. 

At the July 1960 session of the Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference, Ontario proposed that, should the Federal Govern- 
ment be unwilling to vacate a large part of the field of 
direct taxes, the Federal Government should agree to seek 
a constitutional amendment which would permit the proy- 
inces to levy an indirect retail sales tax. Such a tax would 
be preferable in the interests of efficiency, economy of 
collection and convenience to taxpayers. At the October 
meeting, the Federal Government undertook to recom- 
mend that Parliament seek the necessary amendment to 
the British North America Act, subject to the approval of 
all provinces, and provided that the type of indirect retail 
sales tax authorized should not be such as to permit dis- 
crimination between goods produced inside and outside a 
province. It was later decided to withhold consideration of 
the question of amending the British North America Act 
to permit provincial indirect retail sales taxes until the 
Federal-Provincial Committee on constitutional amend- 
ment finished its deliberations. 

A third meeting of the Federal-Provincial Conference 
was held in Ottawa on February 23 and 24, 1961, at which 
the Federal Government made firm proposals with respect 
to the tax-sharing arrangements to be adopted for the five- 
year period commencing April 1, 1962 and terminating 
March 31, 1967. These proposals involved several basi- 
cally new approaches and substantially modified the 
suggestions put forward at the October Conference. With 
respect to the sharing of direct tax fields, the Federal 
Government proposed: firstly, that the tax rental system 
be discontinued leaving each province free to tax personal 
income, corporate income and successions to whatever 


l1Approximately 14 per cent of Federal individual income tax 
at 1960 rates of tax. 


extent it deemed necessary to meet its financial respon- 
sibilities; secondly, that the Federal Government withdraw 
from the corporation income tax field to the extent of the 
existing standard rate or abatement of 9 percentage points 
of taxable income, and progressively from the individual 
income tax field by 16 per cent of Federal rates in the 
first year, thereby raising the provincial share by about two 
percentage points above the existing standard rate of 
approximately 14 per cent of 1960 rates of tax, and by an 
additional one percentage point in each of the following 
four years up to 20 per cent in the fifth year. The Federal 
Government offered to collect the individual income tax 
or the corporation income tax or both, for any province 
which so desired, on condition that the province defined its 
tax base to be identical with the Federal definition. The 
Federal Government was not prepared to collect a pro- 
vincial succession duty but any province which did not 
impose a succession duty would receive one-half of the 
yield of the Federal estate tax in that province. In any 
province which chose to impose its own succession duty, 
the Federal estate tax would be abated by 50 per cent. 

The Federal Government also advanced two principal 
changes in the method of determining equalization pay- 
ments. It proposed: firstly, that the equalization formula 
include not only the yield from the three standard taxes 
(with the increasing rates for individual income tax as 
outlined above) but as well one-half of the three-year 
moving average of gross natural resource revenue; and 
secondly, that the revenue over this broader base be 
equalized up to the national average per capita yield of 
all provinces rather than to the average per capita yield of 
the two highest yield provinces. Thus, for the five fiscal 
years, 1962-63 to 1966-67, each province would receive 
an equalization payment sufficient to bring its combined 
per capita yield from the standard taxes at the proposed 
rates and one-half of the three year moving average of its 
gross natural resource revenue up to the average per capita 
yield of all provinces from these sources. Furthermore, 
it was proposed to incorporate two guarantees into the 
equalization formula: 


(a) No province entitled to equalization under the 
national average formula would be worse off than 
it would be under a continuation of the equaliza- 
tion formula, tax rental agreements and Atlantic 
Provinces Adjustment Grants under the tax-sharing 


arrangements, 1957-62, and 
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(b) No province would receive less in total than it re- 
ceived in the final year or on the average in the 
final two years of the 1957-62 arrangements. 


A stabilization clause would be included in the new 
arrangements to prevent the value of the standard taxes 
plus equalization from falling below 95 per cent of the 
average of the two preceding years. In addition, the 
Federal Government proposed to raise the Atlantic Prov- 
inces Adjustment Grants $25 to $35 million to be dis- 
tributed to them as determined by agreement among 
themselves and to continue the payment to Newfoundland 
of $8 million per annum to assist in raising its public 
services to the level prevailing in the other three Atlantic 
provinces. 

In his Budget Statement of March 9, 1961, the Treas- 
urer of Ontario pointed out several advantages in the 
proposed arrangements. The provinces would not only 
receive a larger share of the individual income tax field, 
but, as they would be free to impose whatever rates of tax 
in the three tax fields they deemed necessary, they would 
be provided with greater flexibility in the raising of their 
revenues. The Federal Government would collect the 
individual income tax or corporation income tax or both, 
free of charge, for any province adopting the definition of 
income and certain other items contained in the Federal 
Income Tax Act and Regulations. Furthermore, the 
proposed equalization or fiscal need formula, while it would 
not benefit Ontario, would channel Federal fiscal need 
payments to provinces more accurately and equitably in 
accordance with their needs. 

The Treasurer of Ontario stated, however, that although 
the proposed arrangements would afford some improve- 
ment, they would fall far short of meeting the revenue re- 
quirements of the Province of Ontario. On the basis of 
1960 yields, the additional two per cent of individual 
income tax would have a value of $17 million, and the 
additional six per cent, which would not be fully available 
until 1966, a value of approximately $50 million. The 
proposed arrangement could not therefore be considered 
as an answer to the Province’s additional revenue require- 
ments which, he pointed out, amounted to a minimum of 
$150 million. Accordingly, the Government of Ontario, 
after having carefully examined all the alternative possi- 
bilities of raising additional funds, concluded that it should 
ask the Legislature for its approval of a 3 per cent retail 
sales tax to become effective on September 1, 1961. 
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PART Il 


Economic and Social Aspects 


of Ontario 


Physical Environment 


Location, Areo and Geographical Features 
Ontario, the central province of Canada, is located in 
the heart of the North American continent. Its southern 


portion borders on the most heavily industrialized regions 
of the United States, eight states with a population of over 
65 million—and these are adjacent to twelve others with 
an aggregate population of 30 million. It is situated 
between the Province of Quebec on the east and the 
Province of Manitoba on the west. Ontario’s northern 
boundary is Hudson Bay and James Bay, while its 
southern limits are the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes system. The Province extends for about 1,050 miles 
from its most southerly point—Middle Island, south of 
Pelee Point in Lake Erie—to its most northerly regions 
on the shores of Hudson Bay (from 42° to 57° north 
latitude), and for 1,000 miles between the Quebec and 
Manitoba boundaries (from 75° to 95° west longitude). 

Ontario is Canada’s second largest province. It is as 
large as New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Missouri, Illinois and Wisconsin taken together, 
and it is half as large again as Texas and exceeds the 
combined areas of the United Kingdom, France and West 
Germany. The Province contains 412,582 square miles, 
of which 344,092 square miles, or 83 per cent, is land 
and the remaining 68,490 square miles is fresh water. 
The fresh water shoreline totals 2,362 miles and the 
salt water shoreline, on Hudson and James Bays, about 
680 miles. 

Its natural boundary lines of rivers and lakes give 
Ontario a very irregular shape. Geographical features 
divide the Province into two areas of unequal size— 
Northern and Southern Ontario; the natural division be- 
tween the two sections occurs where the French River, 
Lake Nipissing and the Mattawa River cut through a 
relatively narrow neck of land between Georgian Bay and 
the Ottawa River. The southern section, which is by far 
the smaller of the two, contains about 50,000 square 
miles. It is roughly triangular in shape, lying between 
Lake Huron and the two easternmost Great Lakes and the 
Ottawa River. 

Generally speaking, the topography of the Province 
varies between level and undulating. In Southern Ontario, 
level sand and clay plains cover nearly half the area, 
giving a topography of low relief, except for the Niagara 
Escarpment and several faults in the Ottawa Valley. One 
of the two upland regions lies just south of Georgian Bay, 
where the highest point in Southern Ontario—1,775 feet— 
is found: the other, which is in the Algonquin Park area 
and forms part of the Canadian Shield, has a maximum 
elevation of about 1,600 feet. Northern Ontario generally 
has low relief and its hills and ridges do not rise more 
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than 100 to 200 feet above the lakes and valleys. Around 
Hudson and James Bays lies a low, flat plain. The Pre- 
cambrian Shield is generally over 1,000 feet above sea 
level, but at the watershed the elevation reaches about 
1,500 feet, with several higher hills. The highest point 
in the Province—Tip Top Mountain, 2,120 feet above 
sea level—lies 150 miles northwest of Sault Ste. Marie on 
the coast of Lake Superior. 

The famous Precambrian or Canadian Shield, a vast 
treasure house of mineral and forest wealth, covers most 
of Northern Ontario and one-third of Southern Ontario. 
Most sections of the Shield are too rocky for agriculture, — 
but parts of the Great and Little Clay Belts and an area 
around Lake Nipissing, all in Northeastern Ontario, and 
several areas around Lake Superior and the Lake of the 
Woods, are suitable for farming. Southern Ontario, except 
in the eastern part where the Shield traverses it, has 
excellent soil and is one of the most productive farming 
areas in all Canada. 

Ontario contains many islands, the most notable of 
which is Manitoulin, in Lake Huron. It is 1,068 square 
miles in area and is the largest fresh water island in the 
world. There are also two island groups which should be 
noted—the Thirty Thousand Islands, stretching along the 
east side of Georgian Bay, and the Thousand Islands, 
located at the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. 
Lawrence River. 

The Canadian portion of the Great Lakes makes up 
over two-fifths of the Province’s fresh water area. In 
addition, there are many thousands of inland lakes of 
various sizes. 


ELEVATIONS, AREAS AND DEPTHS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


Area on 
Elevation Maxi- Maxi- Maxi- Canadian 
ove mum mum mum Total Side of 
Lake Sea Level Length Breadth Depth Area Boundary 
(ft.) (miles) (miles) (ft.) (sq. miles) (sq. miles) 
Superior... 602.23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11,200 
Michiga 
(U.S.A.).. 580.77 321 118 923 22,400 -— 
Huron!..... 580.77 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
S6..Clair...;_ 575.30 26 24 23 460 270 
EXiI@ meus DA 2a: 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
Ontario.... 245.88 193 53 774 7,540 3,727 
Total... 95,170 33.966 


Includes Georgian Bay. 


The Province has a considerable river system. The main 
rivers of Southern Ontario flow into the Great Lakes or 
into the Ottawa or St. Lawrence Rivers. Most of the 
larger Northern Ontario rivers drain into Hudson or 
James Bays, since the height of land lies not far north 
of Lake Superior. The shorter rivers, lying south of the 
divide, flow into Lake Superior and Lake Huron. In the 
far west of the Province, a number of rivers drain into 
Lake Winnipeg. 


Land Forms and Soils 


There are three main natural physiographic regions in 
Ontario: the Canadian Shield, the Interior Lowlands and 
the Hudson Bay Lowlands. In a more detailed breakdown 
of land forms, more regions could be listed. In Southern 
Ontario, for example, these smaller areas would be: the 
area sloping from the Niagara Escarpment to Lakes Huron 
and Erie; the Niagara Escarpment itself; South-Central 
Ontario between the Canadian Shield and Lake Ontario; 
the Canadian Shield; and the lowlands between the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers. 

Even within these smaller divisions, a diversity of land 
forms may occur. Some of the most interesting or impor- 
tant of these follow. 

West of the Niagara Escarpment, in the counties of 
Dufferin, Grey and Wellington, is the “roof” of Southern 
Ontario. This is a gently undulating plain about 925 
square miles in area and with an elevation of from 1,400 
feet to 1,750 feet above sea level. A number of rivers, 
including the Saugeen, Maitland, Grand and Nottawasaga, 
rise in this watershed and then make their various ways 
to Lake Huron, Lake Erie or Georgian Bay. To the west, 
the plain slopes gradually down to Lake Huron and to the 
clay plain surrounding Lake St. Clair, while to the south 
it slopes to the sand and clay plains stretching along the 
shores of Lake Erie. These sand and clay plains were 
once lake bottoms. The main characteristics of this type 
of formation are the absence of stones and a level terrain. 
General farming with emphasis on livestock is pursued on 
the uplands, while a more specialized type of agriculture 
has developed on the former lake beds. Corn and truck 
crops do well on parts of the clay plain, as do sugar beets 
and soy beans. On the sand plains, particularly in Norfolk 
County, tobacco is grown extensively. 

The Niagara Escarpment extends from Niagara Falls to 
the tip of Bruce Peninsula, a distance of 250 miles, and 
then forms the “backbone” of Manitoulin Island. It is 
seen in its most spectacular form at Niagara Falls. In a 
distance of 32 miles the Niagara River drops 326 feet, 
with about half of this drop occurring at the Falls. Along 
the brow of the Escarpment are vertical limestone cliffs, 
while the slopes below are carved in red shale. Steep 
v-shaped valleys which cut deep notches into the face of 
the Escarpment are characteristic features. The highest 
and most picturesque part is the Blue Mountain section 
near Collingwood, 1,775 feet above sea level or 1,100 
feet above the waters of Georgian Bay. Here the rock is 
exposed in cliffs 150 feet high and huge blocks have 
broken away from the wall, leaving deep crevasses. 

One of the scenic attractions in Southern Ontario is 
the Beaver Valley. This is a very sharply cut valley open- 
ing into Georgian Bay. The floor of the valley has, in 
addition to a well-drained loamy soil, a longer and more 
predictably frost-free season than many areas farther 
south. This latter fact is largely a result of the sheltering 
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heights and the presence of Georgian Bay. This combina-- 
tion of soil, physiographic and climatic conditions has. 
made the valley ideal for the growing of apples and it is 
particularly famous for its Northern Spies. 

In South-Central Ontario, the major relief is provided 
by a height of land which extends east from the Caledon 
Mountains in the Niagara Escarpment to the Trent River, 
a distance of about 120 miles. This ridge, the highest 
parts of which are between 1,000 feet and 1,300 feet 
above sea level, is up to eight miles wide and covers a total 
area of approximately 500 square miles. It is the water- 
shed dividing streams which drain into Lake Ontario 
from those draining into Georgian Bay or the Trent River. 
The surface is hilly and is mostly composed of sandy or 
gravelly material. Much of the sand is subject to blowing. 
Some of the highest ridges are boulder clay. The south 
slope of this height of land has a variety of soils, some of 
which are very good. Beef cattle, hogs, potatoes and rye 
are the chief farm products of the district. In the Toronto 
area, however, dairying and fruit and vegetable growing 
have become the main agricultural pursuits. 

The Iroguois Plain, as the lowland bordering Lake 
Ontario is called, extends from the Niagara River to the 
Trent River. At one time, it was covered with water; this 
accounts for the flatness of the land and the relative free- 
dom from stones. One of the most important sections of 
this plain is the Niagara fruit belt which is bounded on 
three sides by Lake Ontario, the Niagara River and the 
Niagara Escarpment and extends westward as far as 
Hamilton. Sandy, clay and gravelly-loam soils are all 
found here. Grapes and tree fruits are the most important 
products of this region. The area between Hamilton and 
Toronto is primarily a well-drained sandy plain suitable 
for market and small fruit cropping. Gravel bars are also 
found here. At Scarborough, where the ancient shoreline 
comes close to the present-day one, bluffs stand out above 
the Lake—350 feet at their highest point. They are con- 
stantly being undercut by the waves of Lake Ontario. 
East from Scarborough, there is no pattern either in land 
forms or soils. It might be noted, though, that around 
Bowmanville and Newcastle there is a plain of fine sand 
and silt which is excellent for fruit and canning crops as 
well as for general farming. 

One region of note which lies north of the height of 
land is the Holland Marsh. This area, about 20,000 acres. 
in extent, lies in a valley about 15 miles long which opens 
onto the southern end of Lake Simcoe and which was at 
one time covered by the waters of that lake. Part of the 
marsh has been drained and the soil has proved excellent 
for the growing of vegetables. 

The Canadian Shield underlies nearly one-third of 
Southern Ontario. Characteristic of this area, most of 
which is 1,500 feet above sea level, are forests and lakes, 
rocky knobs or hills with very little soil covering and small 
patches of flat land. Although agriculture is carried on, 
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th lands of Haliburton and Algonquin are especially 
n vv their beauty and recreational advantages. 

‘ of the area east of the Canadian Shield was at one 

vered by water. Except for a number of fault 

in the Ottawa Valley it is an area of generally 

‘icf. This valley, comprising clay plains interspersed 

‘ocky or sandy ridges, divides roughly at the City of 

wa. East of the City, the clay is finer, has a lower 

ue content, is less fertile and the drainage is somewhat 

poorer than west of the City. In the Winchester Clay 

Plain, which runs approximately through the centre of 

Sastern Ontario parallel to the St. Lawrence River, the 

soils are highly productive when drainage is established. 

There is some bog in the area. Fluid milk and cheese 

are the chief products of this plain. Indeed, dairying is the 

principal agricultural activity throughout Eastern Ontario. 

A large area—nearly 1,400 square miles—of shallow 
soil over limestone runs from the St. Lawrence River 
nearly to the Ottawa River. Poor drainage, stoniness and 
crought in summer have made most of the area unsuitable 
for agriculture. The farm economy is based on summer 
dairying, supplemented by the production of maple syrup. 
The greatest concentration of productive maple groves in 
the Province is in this area. 

There are sand plains near Petawawa and Edwardsburg 
and one to the south of the Ottawa Clay Plain. The sands 
vary considerably in texture, some being coarse and apt 
to blow while others, of finer texture, are good for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Most of Northern Ontario is underlain by the Precam- 
brian rocks of the Canadian Shield which is one of the 
richest and most valuable areas in the world for minerals, 
forests, water-power resources and recreational opportuni- 
ties. The area bordering Hudson and James Bays, the 
land around Lake Timiskaming and all of Manitoulin 
Island, are underlain by younger rocks, similar to those 
found in Southern Ontario. 

The Hudson Bay Coastal Plain is a flat area with low 
ridges which follow the contours of the bay. Drainage is 
poor except on these ridges and on the banks of the rivers 
which cut through them, so that marshes and muskegs 
abound. 

Most of the Great Clay Belt is very flat and poorly 
drained. Consequently, large areas of muskeg occur. It 
has a deep covering of peat, sometimes to a depth of six 
feet. As more than three feet of peat makes land unsuit- 
able for agriculture, and as the peat is shallower near 
the large streams, the best land lies near the river banks. 
There are also some sandy areas. These have better 
drainage than the clay and here soils have formed which 
are suited to the growing of potatoes, dairying and cattle 
raising. In the small lowland areas around Fort William 
and Rainy River, there is some good agricultural land. 

Within the Canadian Shield (most of which is more 
than 1,000 feet above sea level) are a number of land 
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forms and a variety of soils. The highest part of the Shield 
occurs in a series of upland regions along the shore of 
Lake Superior and in the Kenora District. This height of 
land has an elevation of about 1,500 feet, but individual 
hills stand out above the rest. Characteristic of the upland 
areas is the tremendous number of rivers and lakes of all 
sizes and the lack of land suitable for agriculture. There 
are large areas of base rock, rock with shallow covering, 
or deep, coarse sand plains, all too dry for normal soil 
development. North from the height of land, the Shield 
slopes downward very gently to the coastal plain of 
Hudson Bay, which is less than 500 feet above sea level. 

As one goes farther north from Lake Superior, the 
relief becomes somewhat gentler, the number of lakes 
decreases and the number of bogs increases, since poor 
drainage prevents normal soil development. 


Climate 


About three-quarters of Ontario lies south of the 
northern limit of agricultural growth. The July isotherm of 
60° F. mean temperature—running from near the bottom 
of James Bay west and slightly north to the Manitoba 
border—roughly marks the northern limit of commercial 
forests; for successful agriculture the limit is somewhat 
south of that line. The effective raising of cereal crops 
usually requires at least five months of growing tempera- 
tures (above a mean of 42° F.). In most of Southern 
Ontario the growing season is six months or more. With 
a shorter period, the variety of crops which can be grown 
is restricted. 

The Great Lakes exert a considerable influence on the 
climate of Southern Ontario, providing moisture in the 
summer and moderating the winters. They lengthen the 
frost-free period by holding off the hard frosts of the late 
autumn and reducing the difference between day and 
night temperatures. January is generally the coldest month 
in Ontario and July the warmest. In Southern Ontario, 
the winter isotherms follow closely the shores of the 
Great Lakes and there is a north-south gradient of about 
1° F. for every 20-25 miles. 

Based primarily on temperatures, three main climatic 
regions are to be found in Ontario. The first comprises 
the far north of the Province to just south of James Bay 
and has a growing season of less than five months. The 
second, or middle section of the Province has five to six 
months with a mean of 42° F. or higher and a July mean 
ranging between 60° and 65° F. The third, which com- 
prises all of Southern Ontario and north to about the 
latitude of Sault Ste. Marie, is considered to have a long 
summer, with more than six months of growing tempera- 
ture and a July mean ranging from 64° F. in the northern 
part to as high as 74° F. in the southwestern tip of the 
Province. Many variations are to be found within these 
main regions. For example, the two upland sections of 
Southern Ontario—Algonquin Park and the northern 


part of Southwestern Ontario, lying south of Georgian 
Bay—have a lower temperature than average and a higher 
rainfall; in Prince Edward County, high summer tempera- 
tures are combined with lower than average rainfall; 
Eastern Ontario is an area of heavy precipitation, while 
temperatures vary greatly; the Niagara fruit belt has a 
warmer summer and greater freedom from spring and fall 
frosts than the rest of the Province and does not have 
extreme winter temperatures; Southwestern Ontario has 
higher summer temperatures and lower rainfall, while 
Pelee Island is the warmest place in Ontario. 

The number of frost-free days varies considerably 
throughout the Province. At Leamington, in Southwestern 
Ontario, there are 170-175 frost-free days, while in the 
uplands of Algonquin Park there are only 80-100 days. 
Around North Bay and Sudbury, the frost-free period 
lengthens to about 125 days and then shortens farther 


HOURS OF BRIGHT SUNSHINE IN ONTARIO FOR 
SELECTED CENTRES, 1951, 1958 AND 1959 


Long-Term 


north, to about 75 days around Moosonee and to 60 days 
or less just south of Hudson Bay. 


Precipitation 


The mean annual precipitation in Southern Ontario 
varies from 25 inches to 40 inches. Distribution through- 
out the year is fairly uniform, with no pronounced wet or 
dry season. The highest precipitation occurs on the slopes 
facing the east coast of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay 
and in Eastern Ontario. Pelee Island, the Niagara Penin- 
sula and Prince Edward County tend to have a somewhat 
lighter precipitation than average. In Northern Ontario, 
precipitation ranges from 40 inches on the slopes to the 
east of Lake Superior (the wettest place in Ontario) to 
about 15 inches in the far north. More than half of this 
occurs during the warm season—the maximum falling in 
mid-summer in the west and late summer and autumn in 
the east. 

The distribution of snowfall, in general, follows the 


i9>4 1958 Abd AVEROEC pattern of total precipitation. A band of heavy snowfall 

Fort William-Pt. Arthur n.a. n.a. 2,100 n.a. : : : 
Hane Ee pase : 2.019 extending from London, in Southwestern Ontario, to 
Kapuskasing. . n.a. 1,567 1,676 1,646 Owen Sound and Parry Sound averages more than 10 feet 
Lindsay 1,761 1,952 1 1,833 : 
eat Pyare aoe ‘ 2,099 1,924 of snow each winter. In the northern part of Northern 
MpOse nee. ei tl bers mee Ontario, the snowfall is generally under five feet per year, 
Ottawa 1,760 1,964 2,065 2,010 meee abe f 
Toronto. 1,975 2,113 2,120 2,047 while in the rest of the area it is from seven feet to nine 

n.a. Not available. feet 

‘Records incomplete. i 

Population 


Ontario’s population reached 6,089,000 on June 1, 
1960, having passed the six million mark at the beginning 
of October 1959. Population growth declined from the 
exceptionally high rate of 4.0 per cent in 1956-57 to 2.3 
per cent in the year ending June 1960; although this was 
a lower rate of growth than the average of 2.9 per cent for 
the post-war years up to 1959, it was still a faster one than 
in any earlier period since the turn of the century. Between 
June 1959 and June 1960, approximately 11,500 people 
were being added to Ontario’s population each month. 


Age Distribution 


Trends in effect since the forties have resulted in some 
very substantial shifts in the age composition of the 
population. High birth rates, starting about 1946, brought 
a rapid rise in the proportion of children in the population. 
In June, 1960, children under 15 years of age made up 
31.6 per cent of the total. This is the highest proportion 
since 1901 when 31.3 per cent of the population was 
under 15. It means that we now have 1,923,000 young 
people of school age or under. In 1941 only 924,000 or 
24.2 per cent of the total population were in these young 
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age groups. On the other hand, the low birth rates of the 
thirties have resulted in a proportionately smaller number 
of persons in the age group 15 to 24 and a shrinking 
proportion 25 to 44 years of age. This phenomenon of 
fewer people in the young working age groups of the 
population is expected to continue for the next 10 years 
or until the babies born during the post-war period reach 
maturity. By about 1965 these young people will start 
to enter the labour market in fairly large numbers and by 
1965-1970 they will begin to reach the age of family 
formation. 


Place of Birth 


Recent large-scale population movements have resulted 
in substantial changes in the racial composition of 
Ontario’s population. Until World War II, Ontario people 
were largely British in origin. Moreover, the proportion 
of Ontario-born persons in the population was rising. The 
rapid economic development of the Province and other 
factors both in Canada and abroad have, since 1945, 
attracted tremendous numbers from other parts of the 
nation and beyond, with the result that the proportion of 


the total population which originated elsewhere than in 
Ontario has increased greatly. In 1941, 74.9 per cent of 
persons resident in the Province were Ontario-born, com- 
pared with 72.6 per cent in 1951. 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO BY PLACE OF BIRTH, 1941 AND 1951 


1941 1951 


= = 
Place of Birth Number of Total Number of Total 
(MPAA. ee 2,835,717 74.9 3,337,593 72.6 


Canada other than Ontario..... 218,656 5.8 409,984 8.9 
United Kingdom)... 04.5... 437,173 11.5 433,391 9.4 
Other Commonwealth Countries 11,972 0.3 8,347 0.2 
LSS 5 Sis ask c eee eee 71,847 1.9 72,303 1.6 
HUET OP Chee ciern te aiucesiercics ss tas eo vee 202,838 5.4 323,289 7.0 
NCH). 5S Gita ced a Oe Oe a 8,141 0.2 10,457 0.2 
COKE IGP ine Grbac SOU CRE oe issu lit 0.0 2,178 0.1 

4 RONEN Oe Se ot 3,787,655 100.0 4,597,542 100.0 


The large migration of people from the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces to Ontario —to participate in this 
Province’s rapidly expanding economic activity—is re- 
flected in the increased proportion of Ontario’s population 
born in other provinces of Canada: some 5.8 per cent in 
1941 and 8.9 per cent in 1951. There has also been an 
increase in the proportion of Europeans, other than 
British, in the population. Since 1951, the proportion of 
European-born in the population has grown even more 
than in the 1941 to 1951 period; about 800,000 im- 
migrants have arrived here since June 1951, nearly 57 


per cent of them, or about 450,000 from continental 
Europe. Even if many of these immigrants have pro- 
ceeded to the United States and other parts of Canada, 
the European-born in the Province probably aggregate 
close to 600,000 or between nine and ten per cent of the 
total population. 

The total number of Ontario’s citizens born in the 
United Kingdom was slightly lower in 1951 than in 1941, 
433,000 as compared with 437,000. However, in recent 
years there has been a large influx of British immigrants 
so that the number of British-born has likely increased. 
About 280,000 of the immigrants who have come to 
Ontario since 1951 have been of British origin. 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS NAMING ONTARIO AS THEIR 
PROVINCE OF DESTINATION, BY ETHNIC ORIGIN, 1946 TO 1959 


Number % of Total 

British? ois as coasonioe eae 348,000 35.0 
Puropean <r tess. seamen. 558,000 56.2 
Middle Eastern........... 20,000 2.0 
INSIDE CT cece hed sleieus nee ee os 7,000 0.7 
Frond UpScAcks . forkntar ee 58,000 Ey) 
Others and Not Stated.... 2,000 0.2 

‘Rotall geene pe eet 993,000 100.0 

Immigration 


Immigration to Canada and Ontario has shown great 
fluctuations over the past half century both because of 
changing conditions here and because of changes in the 
political and economic situation in Europe. Since 1946, 
a total of about 1,000,000 immigrants has come to 
Ontario or an average of approximately 70,000 immi- 
grants per year. Totals were much above this average in 
1956 and 1957—91,000 and 147,000, respectively—but 
fell to about 64,000 in 1958, 56,000 in 1959 and 54,000 
in 1960. 

Ontario also gains population from other provinces. 
While net movements into the Province from the rest of 
Canada appear to have been much lower in 1958 and 
1959 than in either 1956 or 1957, we may have gained 
in each year about 4,000 to 5,000 from the other 
provinces. Emigration also has a notable effect on our 
population. We have estimated that over the long term 
Ontario may lose 30,000 to 35,000 persons per year 
through emigration and last year we lost close to 35,000. 
But total migration to Ontario exceeded emigration by 
between 30,000 and 35,000. 


Vital Statistics 


There has been a fairly continuous rise in birth rates in 
Ontario from a low of 16.9 per thousand population in 
1937 to a high of 26.8 per thousand in 1957. After which 
they fell slightly to an estimated 25.5 per thousand in 1960. 
High birth rates have continued in spite of the fact that the 
people born in the thirties—the low birth rate years—are 
now in the family formation age groups. Although women 
of child bearing age have decreased in relation to the total 


population from 23.0 per cent (the approximate level of 
the previous 25 years) in 1946 to 20.7 per cent in 1960, 
the remarkable rise in fertility has prevented an accom- 
panying fall in the birth rate. Fertility (births per 1,000 
females aged 15-44) dropped to a low point of 73.4 in 
1937 and has risen almost continuously since then. In 
1946, the year when the percentage of women of 15-44 
started to fall, the fertility rate was 103.4 and by 1959 it 
had risen to nearly 127 although it appears to have dropped 
several points in 1960. During the next few years the 
girls born in the post-war high birth rate years will begin 
to move into the 15-44 age group which will tend to halt 
the decline in this group as a percentage of the total popu- 
lation; in addition, the trend towards earlier marriages and 
larger families is conducive to even higher fertility. These 
two factors are favourable to a continuing high birth rate. 

Death rates have been steadily falling as a result of 
improvements in medicine, better sanitation and generally 
higher standards of living. Life expectancy for males 
increased from about 46.60 at birth at the beginning of 
this century to 66.33 in 1951. Females tend to live longer 
than men and the spread between male and female life 
expectancy is increasing. Women on the average could 
expect to live to 70.83 years in 1951 as compared with 
48.70 years in 1900. At present life expectancy at birth 
may be as high as 70 years for males and 75 years for 
females. 

Crude death rates in the Province were reduced from 
13.6 per thousand in 1911 to 10.6 in 1937; between 1953 
and 1957 they were fairly steady at about 8.7 per 
thousand population, dropping to 8.4 per thousand in 1958 
and further to an estimated 8.2 per thousand in 1960. 

Marriages were fairly stable at between 46,000 and 
47,000 per year from 1956 to 1959 but fell to an 
estimated 45,200 in 1960. The trend toward fewer mar- 
riages in evidence during the twenties and early thirties 
appears to have been reversed in the late thirties. This 
change can be seen in the following table which shows 
the proportion of the population married, in selected age 
groups, 1921 to 1956. 


PERCENTAGE MARRIED IN SELECTED AGE GROUPS 
BY SEX, ONTARIO, 1921 TO 1956 


1951 


Males: | 1921 1931 1941 1956 
15-19 years....... 0.72 0.45 0.64 1.63 1.53 
20-24 years 19.60 16.54 19.43 31.09 32.95 
25-34 years.... 62.12 61.00 62.56 74.55 76.59 
Females: 

EB—19 Weare jie ioe cess 6.09 5.60 6.87 10.29 10.25 
20-24 years... 39.69 S725 42.72 57.21 62.17 
25-34 years.. 71.63 72.46 72.74 83.91 87.10 


Along with the increased proportion of people marry- 
ing, there has been a trend toward earlier marriages. In 
1938 and 1939 only about 62 per cent of the brides were 
under 25 but the proportion of brides in this young age 
group has been gradually increasing since the period 
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immediately prior to World War II and in 1958 over 71 
per cent of all brides were under 25 years of age. 

The trend toward earlier marriages has meant that 
women are having their children at an earlier age. This 
may not materially affect the average family size; it may 
just mean that women have their families sooner. It does, 
however, shorten the length of a generation (the average 
duration between the birth of a female and the birth of 
a daughter to that female). This shortening of the length 
of a generation will increase fertility rates over the long 
run and so result in higher crude birth rates and more 
rapid population growth. 


Families 


Between 1941 and 1959 the number of families in 
Ontario grew by 559,000 under the joint influence of 
immigration and natural proliferation, to an estimated 
total of 1,468,000 families. Comparison of this 61 per 
cent increase with the 57 per cent increase in Ontario’s 
population during the same period indicates how rapid has 
been the rate of growth. The 1956-57 increase of 4.6 
per cent in the number of families represents the highest 
annual rate of increase during the period. The average 
number of persons per family was 3.6 in 1941 and 3.4 in 
1951, and then, reversing a gradual long-term decline, 
rose to 3.6 persons in 1959. 


Children in Families 


From 1941 to 1959 the number of children living at 
home increased by about 70 per cent and this increase was 
solely the result of the high birth rates in the late forties 
and fifties. During that period, the number of children 
under 14 doubled. On the other hand, because of the 
trend toward earlier marriages, there was an actual decline 
between 1941 and 1951 in the number of young people 
14 to 24 years of age living with their parents. 

During the twenties and early thirties there was a 
trend toward smaller families. Many marriages were 
childless and a large proportion of the rest had only one 
or two children. Since World War II, there has been 
a renewed social emphasis on the home and family and, 
as a result, there are far more families with three, four 
or five children. In Ontario, families with from two to 
five children at home are becoming the predominant 
group, while a proportionate reduction is occurring in 
families at either extreme, that is, with either no children 
or more than six children at home. Moreover, the average 
number of children per family has increased from 1.4 
between 1947 and 1954 to 1.5 between 1955 and 1958 
and to 1.6 in 1959; it thus appears that there is a trend 
towards moderately larger families. This conclusion is 
substantiated by the declining proportion of births regis- 


tered since the early post-war years as the first and second 
birth in the family, and the rising proportion registered as 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh birth in the family. 


ONTARIO FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 24 YEARS AND UNDER 
AT HOME, SELECTED YEARS 1941 TO 1959 


Number of Families with Children 


24 and Under at Home Average 
= —— Total No. of 
0-3 4-6 7+- No. of | Persons Per 

children children children Families Family 
1941 805,380 87,370 16,460 909,210 3.6 
1947) 990,000 83,000 12,000 1,085,000 3.4 
19481 1,009,000 86,000 13,000 1,168,000 3.4 
19491 1,041,060 86,000 10,000 1,137,060 3.4 
1951 1,063,873 86,219 12,680 1,162,772 3.4 
1952 1,105,000 97,000 11,060 1,213,060 3.4 
1953 1,125,000 98,000 14,000 1,237,660 3.4 
1954 1,176,000 104,000 13,000 1,293,000 3.4 
1955 1,195,000 106,000 14,000 1,315,000 3:5 
1957 1,266,000 126,000 13,000 1,405,000 3.5 
1958 1,291,000 137,000 14,000 1,442,000 3.5 
1959 1,306,000 145,000 17,000 1,468,000 3.6 


1Revised and adjusted. 


Rural-Urban Distribution of Families 


There are two distinct trends visible in the rural-urban 
distribution of Ontario families between 1941 and 1956. 
In line with the decline in rural population in recent years, 
rural families are declining both numerically and as a 
proportion of the total number of families. At June 1, 
1956, the 298,111 rural families in Ontario constituted 
22.2 per cent of the total, whereas in 1941, 335,950 
rural families comprised almost one-third of the total. 

On the other hand the average number of persons per 
rural family—always larger than the average number of 
persons per urban family—after declining between 1941 
and 1951, took an upward turn and by 1956 was 3.9, 
as compared with 3.4 persons per urban family. However, 
the increase in family size has proved inadequate to 
counteract the effect on rural population of the trend 
away from rural living. Although urban families have, 
on the average, fewer children under 14 than rural 
families, the total number of children in this age group 
has experienced a phenomenal 124 per cent increase in 
urban areas, as compared to the small 17 per cent 


increase in rural areas. 


ONTARIO FAMILIES, RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN 24 YEARS AND UNDER AT HOME, 1941, 1951 and 1956 


Number of Families with Children 24 and haw 
ge No 
Undersat. Bowe Total of Persons 
0-2 3-4 5-6 7+ No. of Per. 
Children Children Children Children Families Family 


1941) Urban 464,520 80,670 20,500 7,530 573,220 3.4 
Rural 250,460 57,530 19,060 8,940 335,990 3.8 
1951? Urban 716,199 108,782 18,224 5,455 848,660 3.3 
Rural 233,254 57,130 16,503 7,225 314,112 cere 
1956 Urban 842,446 165,554 28,840 7,621 1,044,461 3.4 
Rural 209,658 61,956 18,507 7,990 298,111 3:9 


1 vis nd adjusted. - Be ; 46 
Baga eure 1951, Urban includes all persons residing in cities, 


t i ¢ OvV' vyhether incorporated or unincorpor- 
owns and villages of 1,000 and over whe 2 G 
ated, as well as in all parts of the census metropolitan areas. 
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The trend toward earlier marriage or independence on 
the part of the 14 to 24 age group appears to be more 
pronounced in the rural areas than in the urban com- 
munities. There has beer a slight decline between 1941 
and 1956 in the total number of rural children 14 to 24 
living at home; the equivalent urban group still shows a 
slight increase, although this has been insufficient to 
prevent a small absolute decline in the total number of 
older children living at home in Ontario. 

Urban families, which increased by 82 per cent between 
1941 and 1956, constituted 77.8 per cent of total Ontario 
families in 1956. Although the trend toward larger 
families discernible in the rural population is also present 
in the urban population of Ontario, urban families are 
still smaller than rural ones. 


Trends and Characteristics Affecting Future 
Growth 


The population of Ontario has shown great fluctuations 
in growth over the past 50 years but, at the present time, 
it is increasing from year to year at a record pace. The 
rate of growth was about 1.5 per cent per year in the 
early part of this century and less than one per cent per 
annum during the thirties. Changing attitudes toward the 


family, and other factors provided a new impetus during 
the decade from 1941 to 1951 when the population 
increased by nearly two per cent per year. This trend 
has continued—but more explosively—so that since 1951 


the Province’s population has been growing by an average 
of 3.2 per cent per year. 

Increasing birth rates have been one of the major 
factors behind this rapid population growth. A high level 
of economic well-being, a favourable social attitude 
toward increased family size and the general movement 
of the population to the suburbs have resulted in con- 
tinually rising birth rates since World War II. The crude 
birth rate in the Province increased steadily from a low 
of 16.9 per thousand population in 1937 to 26.4 per 
thousand in 1959 but dropped slightly in 1960. Because of 
the low birth rates in the thirties, there are now relatively 
few women in the child-bearing age groups. This has kept 
total births from increasing as rapidly as might otherwise 
have occurred. However, the inflow of young adult immi- 
grants together with increasing age specific fertility rates in 
the younger age groups have until now maintained the 
crude birth rate at a high level and this seems to be con- 


tinuing. Starting about 1965, when the post-war babies 
begin to reach marriageable age, we can expect, providing 
other factors are favourable, another boom in births. 

The increase in births can be partly accounted for by 
the increased marriage rate and the trend toward earlier 
marriages. At the time of the 1956 Census, 69 per cent 
of the women over 15 years of age were married as com- 
pared with 58 per cent in 1931. The upward trend is 
most apparent in the 20-24 year age groups. In 1956, 
62 per cent of the women and 33 per cent of the men in 
this age group were married as compared with only 38 
per cent of the women and 17 per cent of the men in 
1931. 

Earlier marriages have been reflected in higher birth 
rates in the younger age groups. Fertility rates have been 
steadily rising for all women under 35. While there has 
been a tendency for births to women over 35 years of age 
to decline, this is not too significant because by far the 
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RATES IN ONTARIO, 1921 TO 1959 


Maternal Mortality Rate 


largest proportion of births has always been to women 
between 20 and 35 years of age. Along with the increased 
marriage rate and high fertility rate there has been a 
tendency towards increasing the average family size. This 
tendency is apparent in the figures on births by order in 
family. First and second births dropped from about 65 
per cent of the total in the early post-war years to 55 per 
cent in 1958, whereas, third to seventh births increased 
from a low of 30 per cent of the total in 1947 to 42 per 
cent in 1958. There was also some decline in the eighth 
or higher birth but this seems to have levelled out at about 
three per cent of the total. 

Improved standards of hygiene and medical services 
and greater medical knowledge are rapidly extending the 
average life span. For the past 35 years female mortality 
rates have been declining at a fairly steady rate in all age 
groups and male rates have also shown a steady drop for 
all age groups under 50. There has been little or no 
decline in death rates of men over 50 during this period. 
The most striking change has been the decline in infant 
deaths. The death rates for population up to four years 
ot age dropped from 28.3 per thousand in 1921 to 6.3 
per thousand in 1958; total death rates for the Province 
dropped from 11.8 to 8.4 per thousand over the same 
period. Undoubtedly, further improvements in medical 
knowledge will continue to reduce death rates. 

Forecasting trends even for such relatively stable vari- 
ables as birth and death rates is subject to considerable 
error, because of the possibility of unpredictable changes 
in human reactions and attitudes. However, the historical 
movement of such variables is at least marked by dis- 
tinguishable trends. Immigration, on the other hand, is 
very erratic. In an area such as Ontario, where immigra- 
tion accounts for a major part of population growth, 
population projections are subject to a wide margin of 
error. The marked fluctuations of immigration over the 
past 39 years are indicated in the following table, which 
shows average annual immigration to Ontario for the 
intercensal periods 1921 to 1956 with the average gain in 
actual population from net migration and also annual 
figures for the years 1956 to 1960. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL IMMIGRATION TO ONTARIO, 1921 TO 1960 


Annual 
Average Net Gain Through 
Immigrant Exchange of Population 

Arrivals With Other Areas 
1921-1931 42,200 15,400 
1931-1941 6,300 7,800 
1941-1951 28,200 30,500 
1951-1956 82,800 75,000 
1956-1957 135,592 116,000 
1957-1958 100,318 79,000 
1958-1959 61,104 44,000 
1959-1960 54,607 32,000 


The lack of any consistent pattern in population move- 
ments from other countries and from other provinces 
makes the task of estimating future effects of migration 
a very difficult one. We have assumed that the high 
level of economic prosperity of the past decade and a half 
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will continue, and hence that the standard of living in 
Canada will be sufficiently higher than that in most 
European countries to provide an incentive for people to 
emigrate to Canada. We have also assumed that, even 
though the economies of other provinces are becoming 
more diversified, much of the industrial growth in Canada 
will continue to be concentrated in central Canada and 
particularly in southern Ontario. On the basis of these 
assumptions, it is estimated that over the next 20 years 
Ontario will gain an average of about 40,000 persons per 
year through population movements. Net immigration 
levels have been much higher than this during the past 
few years but immigration has fallen off sharply since 
1958 and immigrants are now entering at about the esti- 
mated long-run average rate. These estimates are of 
course quite rough; projections of this type, no matter 
how refined, are necessarily little more than an educated 
guess. 


Population Projections 


The population projections in this study represent a 
revision of the projections made in the Ontario Submission 
to the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects. Such a revision was considered necessary 
because of the changes in trends as indicated by the 1956 
Census data, and the wave of immigration generated by 
the Suez and Hungarian crises in 1957. The projections 
are an extension of past trends, based upon our best 
judgment of the future as seen at the moment. Although 
they are in a sense ventures into prophecy, they will not 
be dignified by the terms “estimates” or “predictions”. 
There is no suggestion that they will necessarily be borne 
out. 

These population projections are based on the assump- 
tions that during the next 20 years there will be further 
small increases in age specific fertility rates, a continuing 
POPULATION OF ONTARIO BY CENSUS YEARS WITH AVERAGE 


ANNUAL POPULATION INCREASE FOR INTERCENSAL PERIOD AND 
PROJECTIONS TO 1976 


Average Annual 


Population Increase 
(000’s) % 
1921 2,934 135 
1931 3,432 1.6 
1941 3,788 1.0 
1951 4,598 2.0 
1956 5,405 Be 
19571 5,622 4.0 
1958! 5,803 BFP 
19591 5,952 2.6 
1960! 6,089 2m 
Estimated 

Average Annual 

Increase Over 

Projected Previous Five- 

Population? Year Period 
(000’s) % 

1966 6,990 2.3 
1971 7,898 25 
1976 8,973 2.6 


1Intercensal estimates. 
*Population projections made by the Ontario Department of Economics, 


decline in death rates, and a high level of immigration. 
If these assumptions hold true, we can anticipate a Pro- 
vincial population of about six and a quarter million by 
1961, close to seven million by 1966, and nearly nine 
million by 1976. 

Changes in the age composition of the population 
greatly influence the demand for such public services as 
elementary and secondary schools, universities and hos- 
On the basis of the assumptions made in this 
study, the school age groups may constitute an even larger 
proportion of the total population in 1976 than they 
now do. In 1960 there were 1,618,000 young people 
between five and 19 years of age or 26.6 per cent of 
the Province’s populatic1—an increase from 23.5 per cent 


pitals. 


Millions Of 


Persons 
Actual 


80 
Projected 
6.0 


4.0 


2.0 


POPULATION TRENDS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1941 TO 1960, 
AND PROJECTED POPULATION, 1961, 1966, 1971 AND 1976 
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in 1946; by 1976 the population in this group will 
probably have nearly doubled to reach 2,683,000 or about 
30 per cent of the total. The number of older persons is 
expected to show substantial increases during the next 
20 years but may constitute a slightly smaller proportion 
of the total population in 1976 than it does now. How- 
ever, the proportion of the population in the active work- 
ing ages is likely to show a significant decline during the 
next 20 years and the projections estimate that there will 
be only 49.7 per cent of the population in the 20 to 64 
year age groups in 1976 as compared with 53.5 per cent 
in 1960 and 51 per cent in 1946. These projections are of 
course tenuous, but they are founded on the best informa- 
tion we have at the present time. 


Labour Force, Employment and Earnings 


Labour Force 


The Ontario labour force reached a total of 2,427,000 
at the August 1960 peak, about 69,000 more than at the 
1959 peak. As the table below shows the rate of increase 
in the labour force varies substantially from year-to-year. 
While the main determinant of the labour force is the 
number of persons of working age in the population at any 
time, there is a fairly large pool of prospective workers 
who move in and out of the work force as circumstances 
warrant. Thus between 1957 and 1959 there was very 
little labour force growth because job Opportunities were 
limited. However, even though unemployment continued 
to rise between 1959 and 1960, there was an exceptionally 


ONTARIO LABOUR FORCE GROWTH 1901 TO 1960 


Labour Force Average Annual 


June 1 At End of Period Rate of Growth 
(000’s) %, 
1901-1911 991 2.8 
1911-1921 1,119 2 
1921-1931 1,346 1.9 
1931-1941 1,455 0.8 
1941-1951 1,867 ED 
1951-1956 2,116 2.5 
1956-1957 2227 5.2 
1957-1958 2,253 ee, 
1958-1959 2,264 0.5 
1959-1960 2,379 5.1 


large addition to the labour force last year. The increase 
was largely in the female sector, as job opportunities in the 
trade and service industries continued to expand; the in- 
crease in the male work force was about average or below. 
Between 1959 and 1960 the Ontario labour force increased 
by 115,000 or 5.1 per cent as compared with an average 
annual increment of 2.5 per cent during and since World 
War II. 

There has been a continuing though uneven growth in 
the labour force in the main working age groups, 25 to 64, 
since the end of World War If. On the other hand, a 
general lengthening of the period of formal education has 
been reflected in a decline in both the proportion and the 
total numbers of young people 14 to 19 in the labour 
force since the end of World War I. A smaller pro- 
portion of 20 to 24 year-olds is working or seeking work 
now than in 1946, but there has been a slight increase 
in the total number of persons in this age group actually 
in the labour force. The number of persons over 65 in 
the labour force appears to increase during periods of 
tight labour supply, and decline when there are sufficient 
younger workers to fill the demand. There has been very 
little change in the total over the past dozen years. 

A larger proportion of the adult population is working 
today than was the case in the early part of this century. 


ER 


LABOUR FORCE BY AGE GROUP AT DATE NEAREST JUNE 1, ONTARIO, 
1946 TO 1960 


14-19 20-24 25-44 45-64 65+ Total 
(Thousands of Persons) 

1946 187 227 731 477 89 1,711 
1947 185 240 761 484 91 1,761 
1948 186 244 777 500 92 1,799 
1949 180 254 801 497 94 1,826 
1950 167 250 819 508 91 1,83¢ 
1951 162 250 847 519 92 1,870 
1952 167 246 879 528 92 1,912 
1953 158 244 901 550 85 1,938 
1954 169 246 945 567 93 2,020 
1955 169 243 972 574 89 2,047 
1956 163 251 1,005 603 94 2,116 
1957 176 260 1,056 639 96 2,227 
1958 165 267 1,077 651 93 2,253 
1959 166 262 1,080 664 92 2,264 
1969 193 272 1,119 702 93 2,376 


A slight decline in work force participation of males in 
the age groups under 24 and over 65 has been more than 
offset by increased female participation. 

The proportion of women over 14 in the work force 
increased gradually from 17.7 per cent in 1911 to 22.4 
per cent in 1941. The wartime manpower shortage necessi- 
tated much greater use of women in the working world, 
with the result that by 1946 more than 27.5 per cent of 
all women in the civilian non-institutional population were 
in the work force. Some of these women left the work 
force immediately after the war but a substantial propor- 
tion continued working. From 1947 to 1955, between 
26 and 27 per cent of women 14 years of age or over were 
in the work force. The labour shortages in 1956 and early 
1957 again increased the demand for women workers, 
with the result that by June 1957 more than 30 per cent 
of women in Ontario were either working or actively 
seeking work. The total number declined again in the 
following two years and in June 1959 only 29 per cent 
of all Ontario women were in the labour force but by 
June 1960 the total had risen to 31.8 per cent. 


LABOUR FORCE, CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION 14 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, AND PROPORTION OF CIVILIAN 
NON-INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


Male Female 
Proportion Proportion 
Labour Of Pop. Labour Of Pop. 
Population Force InL.F. Population Force InL.F. 

(000’s) (000’s) % (000’s) (000’s) % 
1946 June 1 1,504 1,286 85.5 1,546 425 27.5 
1947 May 31 1,557 1,342 86.2 1,573 419 26.6 
1948 June 5 1,581 1,377 87.1 1,599 422 26.4 
1949 June 4 1,606 1,392 86.7 1,628 434 26.7 
1950 June 3 1,628 1,393 85.6 1,661 442 26.6 
1951 June 2 1,643 1,414 86.1 1,692 456 27.0 
1952 May 31 1,697 1,452 85.6 1,735 460 26.5 
1953 May 16 vB y/ 1,478 85.1 1,772 460 26.0 
1954 May 22 1,785 1,528 85.6 1,821 492 27.0 
1955 May 21 1,822 1,540 84.5 1,862 507 DTZ 
1956 May 19 1,858 1,570 84.5 1,900 546 28.7 
1957 May 18 1,926 1,630 84.6 1,961 597 30.4 
1958 May 24 1,974 1,669 84.5 2,014 584 29.0 
1959 May 16 2,005 1,668 83.2 2,053 596 29.0 
1960 May 21 2,043 1,714 83.9 2,094 665 31.8 


Employment 


The pattern of employment of the labour force in 
Ontario has shown some startling changes in the past 
few years. Employment in the service industries is growing 
much more rapidly than in other industries. In 1960, 
more than 54 per cent of all workers in Ontario were 
employed in the transportation, trade, finance and other 
service industries; about 30 per cent were engaged in 
manufacturing; 10 per cent in the primary industries and 
six per cent in construction. In 1951, on the other hand, 
the service industries employed only 46 per cent of the 
total work force, and construction about seven per cent, 
while manufacturing accounted for nearly 33 per cent and 
the primary industries 14 per cent. However, all these 
industries except the primary industries’ are now employ- 
ing more people in absolute numbers than they did in 
1951. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO, 


19602 


193th 194k, 1951? 
Total Employment (000’s) 1,217 1,428 1,868 2,2633 
Primary Industries 
% of Total 27.9 22.9 13.8 9.9 
Manufacturing 
% of Total IP Ie 31.0 33.0 29.6 
Construction 
“of Total 5.6 all 6.8 6.3 
Trade, Transportation, 
Public Utilities, and 
Other Services 
% of Total 45.2 41.0 46.4 54.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


‘Census of Canada. 

2Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 

3Total reported in the Labour Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
for date nearest June 1. 


Labour Force Projections 


Labour force projections are merely extensions of past 
trends based on our best judgment of the future as we can 
see it at the moment. They are, of course, subject to all 
the frailties and limitations of any forecast. The labour 
force projections for Ontario, contained in this study, are 
based on the revised population projections prepared by 
the Ontario Department of Economics in 1957. 

Two projections of the labour force have been made 
for some groups of the population. These indicate the 
effect of alternative trends in participation rates. While 
the trends have been fairly consistent for most age cate- 
gories of males, there is some doubt as to the direction of 
future trends in female participation rates. The alternative 
trends in these rates account for a substantial difference 
in the two sets of projections, particularly in the long 
term. 

The Ontario labour force increased from just over 
three-quarters of a million persons at the beginning of 
the century to 1,887,000 by 1951 and approximately 
2,379,000 by 1960. Although labour force trends usually 


*Declines in the work force in agriculture, forestry and fishing 
have more than offset the increase in mining. 
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follow the direction of population trends, other factors 
such as age and sex distribution of the population, work 
force participation rates and social customs also affect 
labour force size. Thus during the first half of the century 
the labour force grew more rapidly than the population 
as a whole. From 1901 to 1951 the Ontario labour force 
increased by 150 per cent, while the population increased 
by 110 per cent. Since 1951, on the other hand, the 
population has been increasing more rapidly than the 
labour force — by 32 per cent from 1951 to 1960, as 
against approximately 27 per cent. 


ONTARIO LABOUR FORCE AS AT JUNE 1, FOR SELECTED YEARS 1911 
TO 1960, PROJECTED TO 1976 


Male Female Total 
(000’s) (000’s) (000’s) 
LODE, ce ose Se tens. ear, 836 155 991 
ODUM < hatnt cche ate ake oes 922 195 1,117 
19ST o cacn cue ee eimie 1,096 249 1,345 
UA ON anaes ee iy ee hie 1,272 335 1,608 
1 oy atesed age crc eke oy okeicn 1,441 446 1,887 
195 6oh tee sc er eee 1,570 546 2,116 
NOS 78 aos Say ee ae 1,630 597 Di22F 
19583.) (cS Commer emits 1,669 584 2,253 
19598 a as ctu ore eee 1,668 596 2,264 
19603 noe Sen cores 1,714 665 2,379 
Projections! 
19662 ir eee ere 1,996—2,017 660-739 2,656-2,756 
E978 eto cc ee nee 2,206—2,247 742-870 2,948-3,117 
OZ ec.2s pete ce ee 2,462—2,517 836-1,013 3,298-3,53 0 


1Census, ‘gainfully occupied”’. 

2Census, ‘‘gainfully occupied’’ plus new entrants who are seeking work and 
persons in the armed forces. 

3Labour Force Surveys, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

‘Prepared by the Ontario Department of Economics. 

Young people entering the work force may be on the 
increase over the next few years as the large number of 
children born during and since World War II begin to 
reach working age (15-19). However, the full impact 
of this group will not be felt until after 1961, when it 
starts to move into the 20-24 year age group. If present 
trends in both population and work force participation 
rates continue, we can expect a labour force of 2,756,000 
by 1966 and of about 32 million by 1976. On the 
other hand, if participation rates for women and for a 
few specified male categories should again level off, the 


work force might reach only about 3,300,000 by 1976. 


Effect of Population Growth: Although the growth of 
the labour force has reflected the rapid post-war increase 
in Ontario’s population, differences in labour force par- 
ticipation rates for men and women and for various age 
groups have meant that the labour force has not expanded 
at anything like as rapid a rate as the whole population. 
From 1941 to 1959, the labour force increased by 41 per 
cent, while the population climbed by 57 per cent. This 
is a reflection of the relatively rapid increase in the num- 
bers in the very young age groups and the shrinking 
proportion of persons in the main labour force age groups 
25 to 65. The following table shows the proportion of the 


population in the major age groups from 1901 to 1960 
and projected estimates to 1976. 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION IN EACH AGE GROUP IN 
ONTARIO, 1901 TO 1960, PROJECTED TO 1976 


0-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65+ 
1901 31s 20.4 27.7 15.0 5.6 
1911 29.3 19.3 29.4 16.3 Sad 
1921 30.1 16.9 29.7 17.4 5.9 
1931 27.8 Lys 29.0 18.6 6.9 
1941 24.2 17.5 29.6 20.6 8.1 
1951 27.0 14.6 30.0 19.8 8.6 
1956 29.9 13.2 29.7 18.8 8.3 
1957 30.5 13.3 29.5 18.5 8.1 
1958 31.1 13.5 29.2 18.4 79 
1959 31.2 13.3 28.9 18.5 8.2 
1960 31.6 13.4 28.4 18.6 8.0 
Projected 
1966 32.8 15.4 26.0 18.6 TP 
1971 33.8 16.3 24.2 18.8 7.0 
1976 34.5 16.6 23.8 18.2 7.0 


It would seem from these figures that we might expect 
a further reduction in the proportion of the total popula- 
tion in the labour force up until about 1976. By the late 
1960’s and early 1970’s, when the big crop of wartime 
and post-war babies begins raising families, the population 
will mount quite sharply but a larger proportion of it will 
be in the non-working, very young age groups. 

The effects of the high birth rates have been offset to 
some extent by record levels of immigration during the 
past few years. Most immigrants are in the younger 
working age groups of the population. The following 
table shows the age distribution of immigrant arrivals for 
the years 1951 to 1956, as compared with the age dis- 
tribution of the total population at June 1, 1956. From 
this we can see that most of the new Canadians come to 
this country before they reach 45 years of age and a large 
percentage are between 25 and 45 years old. Moreover, 
more than half of these new Canadians indicate that they 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS 
AND TOTAL POPULATION IN CANADA 


Population 1956 Immigrants 1951-1956 


Age 
Group %, %, 
0-14 30.0 22.0 
15-24 13.2 24.8 
25-44 29.7 43.7 
45-64 18.8 8.4 
65+ 8.3 1.1 
100.0 100.0 


intend to enter the labour market. For this reason, the 
increase in the labour force has been larger in recent years 
than was originally anticipated. Labour force growth will 
continue to be affected by immigration rates and if 
immigration should be higher than we have anticipated, 
there will certainly be a much faster labour force growth. 


Factors Affecting Labour Force Participation: Not only 
does the age and sex composition of the population affect 
the labour force, but social conditions and attitudes also 
influence the participation rates within each age group. At 
present there are more young people continuing their 
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education to secondary school and university level than at 
any time in the past, and they postpone entry into the 
labour market. In the last decade and a half, the propor- 
tion of young people in the 14 to 19 and the 20 to 24 
year age groups in the labour force has been steadily 
shrinking. This is particularly true in the male sector of 
the population. 

Increased use of pension plans and retirement funds 
has affected the working status of the older man. Improve- 
ments in medicine are also keeping older people alive 
longer after they have retired. Hence, the proportion of 
men who continue in the active work force after they pass 
65 years of age has declined steadily through the first half 
of this century. In recent years there has been some social 
pressure to retain people in jobs so long as they are able 
to work. Because of the shortages of highly trained 
workers, many people have postponed retirement for a 
few years. It is possible, therefore, that there will be an 
upswing in work participation rates for the age group 65+ 
instead of a continuing decline. Such a difference in trend 
could represent a difference in total labour force of 45,000 
to 50,000 by 1976. 

The greatest change in work force participation has 
been in the female sector of the population. During the 
early part of this century, in Canada as in most of the 
Western World, women took little part in the active work 
force. The early work was mining, forestry, agriculture, 
trapping and fishing—jobs requiring too much physical 
strength to be suitable for women. Moreover, large 
families kept the women busy at home. Over the past 40 
to 50 years, there has, however, been a very steady 
increase in the proportion of women working. In fact, 
in 1911 only 15.6 per cent of persons in the labour force 
were women, while by 1951 this proportion had risen to 
23.6 per cent; in 1960 it was 28.0 per cent. We have 
assumed that the increased introduction of labour-saving 
devices in the home, and the growing trend toward pre- 
pared and pre-cooked foods will continue to make women’s 
work in the home lighter. It is, therefore, likely that more 
and more women will continue to work after they marry. 
On this basis, we have projected a continuing increase in 
female work force participation. If the trends continue 
upwards, we can foresee that by 1976, women may make 
up as much as 28.9 per cent of the total labour force. 

Several factors are making it possible for women to 
remain in the labour force. The growing importance of 
the service industries may be partially responsible. Many 
of these industries traditionally employ more women than 
men—as waitresses, stenographers, secretaries, retail store 
clerks, teachers and nurses. As these services are making 
up a growing portion of the gross national product and are 
employing an increasing proportion of our workers, we 
can expect them to continue to attract more women out of 
the home and into the working world. 


Supplementing this trend is one toward urbanization. 
There is little opportunity for a woman in a rural area to 
obtain gainful work outside her home. In most instances, 
because of larger families, the necessity of boarding farm 
workers, and the tendency to use more home-grown pro- 
duce which requires greater preparation in the home, the 
rural woman is more fully occupied within her home than is 
the urban woman. Now, more and more of our popula- 
tion are becoming urban dwellers. It is easier for urban 
women to arrange their domestic affairs so that they can 
work outside their homes, and it is also easier for them to 
find suitable work. With the growing concentration of the 
population in the urban areas, we might expect a con- 
tinuing increase in the proportion of women in the work 
force. If we do have this anticipated increase there may 
be as many as 1,013,000 women in the Ontario labour 
force by 1976. 

On the other hand, certain factors may offset those 
encouraging greater female work participation. Higher 
birth rates and larger families are keeping women at home 
during the main child-bearing years. There has also been 
a trend toward earlier marriages. These young wives have 
little work experience before marriage and may find it 
harder to return to work after their children are grown. 
Moreover, the mass movement of people to the suburbs 
makes working more difficult. Most married women, even 
if their children are at school, do not like to spend too 
much of their time away from home. They are, therefore, 
not nearly so interested in working when they are living in 
a suburban community as when living in the city. If these 
factors are sufficiently strong to counteract the trend 
toward increasing work force participation of women there 
may be little change in the participation rates and the 
female labour force might not exceed 836,000 by 1976. 


Earnings 


Average real earnings of Ontario’s workers increased by 
about 30 per cent between 1946 and 1960 to $2,949 
in 1949 dollars or $3,775 in current dollars. The rise in 
labour income has not been a continuous phenomenon. 
Breaks in the general upward movement of real labour in- 
come in Ontario were experienced in 1954, 1957, 1958 and 
1960. In 1959 the long-term upward trend in real earnings 
re-commenced with average labour income higher in real 
terms by $136.00 than the previous year and $89.00 more 
than the 1957 figure. However, real earnings again 
declined in 1960 to about $60 below the 1959 total. 

It should be noted that the data used to calculate 
labour income include wages, salaries, living allowances, 
and employer contributions to pension and insurance 
funds. The total number of workers is the total of paid 
workers with jobs and the unemployed. The use of these 
data has resulted in a downward bias of the average labour 
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income per paid worker in those years in which Ontario 
experienced higher than usual levels of unemployment. 


LABOUR INCOME PER PAID WORKER IN ONTARIO AND CANADA, 
1946 TO 1960 


1949 Dollars‘ 


Labour Income! Current Dollars 


(Million $) Per Paid Worker’ Per Paid Worker 

Ontario Canada Ontario Canada Ontario Canada 

1946 2,257 5,487 1,763 1,663 DIO 9 bs 2,146 
1947 2,658 6,399 1,998 1,890 2,356 2,229 
1948 3,105 7,414 2,303 2,130 2,374 2,196 
1949 3,346 8,000 2,381 2,222 2,381 2,222 
1950 3,624 8,629 2,518 2,358 2,447 2,292 
1951 4,258 10,104 2,844 2,626 2,501 2,310 
1952 4,720 11,218 3,045 2,785 2,614 2,391 
1953 5,075 12,125 3,200 2,946 a Py igh 2,551 
1954 5,204 12,452 3,161 2,957 2,720 2,545 
1955 5,546 13,223 3,266 3,020 2,806 2,595 
1956 6,198 14,890 3,457 3,247 2,927 2,749 
1957 6,731 15,996 3,559 3,323 2,920 2,726 
1958 6,936 16,434 3,594 3,298 2,873 2,636 
1959 7,4672 17,7172 3,806 3,477 3,009 2,749 
1950 7,7005 18,4005 3,775 3,327 2,949 2,599 


1D.B.S. Labour Income 1926-1958, Table 6. 

spaid Workers including Barcine Wither! Jobs and Seeking Work. 
4The Consumer Price Index was used as a deflator. 

5Estimated by the Department of Economics. 

Between 1946 and 1960 the Canadian average labour 
income per paid worker, as expressed in 1949 constant 
dollars, increased from $2,146 to $2,599 per annum, an 
increase of approximately 21 per cent. The Canadian 
figures exhibit downward movements in the average income 
per paid worker in the same years as Ontario and in two 
additional namely, 1948 and 1949. It may be noted that 
real labour income per worker in Ontario was six per cent 
greater in 1946 and 13 per cent greater in 1960 than the 
Canadian figures for comparable years. Average earnings 
in Ontario were higher than those in Canada as a whole 
partially because much of the high wage industry is located 
in Ontario e.g. automobile manufacturing, primary iron 
and steel, pulp and paper production, and because there is 
usually a larger proportion of the Ontario labour force 
at work than there is in the rest of the country. 

The rise in real wages per worker has occurred in spite 
of a decline in the average hours of work in Ontario from 
41.7 hours per week in 1946 to 40.6 per week in 1959. 
This decline may be attributed to a number of factors. In 
the early post-war period the downward shift in the average 
hours worked per week resulted largely from the gradual 
adoption of a standard 40-hour work week. In recent 
years the pattern in hours of work may be explained by 
the general level of economic activity. _Short-time results 
in a decline in average hours per week while overtime in 
periods of increased activity is reflected in higher average 
hours worked per week. In 1952 average weekly hours 
of work dropped below 41 hours per week. Since that 
time it has fluctuated from year to year between 40.9 in 
1952 to a low of 40.0 in 1958. 

Earnings of Ontario workers vary substantially in differ- 
ent industries and different areas. The data on average 
weekly wages and salaries indicate that uranium miners 
received the highest average weekly wage of $106.17 in 


1959. On the other end of the wage and salary scale, and 
in the same year, hotel 
the lowest average wages 
per week. 


and restaurant workers received 
and salaries amounting to $38.97 
It should be pointed out that direct com- 
parisons between average wages in industrial groups can 
be misleading. Averages in some instances may be more 


meaningful if they are used to compare relative wage levels 
between industries. Caution should be exercised even 
when comparing average weekly wages and salaries within 
the same industries because working conditions, employee 
benefits, climate, and other non-monetary benefits may 
play an important role in determining real income. 


Prices and Trade 


PRICES' 


The averages of price indexes for 1960 were rather 
higher in several instances than those for the previous 
year. The consumer price index showed an increase of 
1.2 per cent, while the indexes of imports and of exports 
and of non-residential building materials rose between 
one-half and one and one-half per cent above their 1959 
levels. The general wholesale price index registered no 
change. The index of commodities and services used by 
farmers advanced by nearly two per cent during 1960, both 
for all Canada and for Eastern Canada. 

Some 1960 levels, however, were below those of the 
preceding year. During 1960, the index of farm prices of 
agricultural products fell off for all Canada by 2.4 per cent 
—although that for Ontario alone advanced slightly. A 
decline was likewise experienced in the wholesale price 
index of farm products for the country as a whole. The 
security price and the residential building materials price 
indexes also recorded averages for 1960 that were lower 
than those for 1959, by 6.0 and 0.6 per cent, respectively. 


Consumer Prices 


The consumer price index indicates movements in prices 
of a selected “basket” of consumer goods and services. It 
is compiled for Canada as a whole and for several cities 
across the nation—including Toronto and Ottawa— 
although not for each individual province. 


"The Dominion Bureau of Statistics constructs indexes 
(available mainly for Canada as a whole) to indicate price 
movements for groups of commodities at both retail and 
wholesale levels. A price index compounds prices of selected 
goods and services and is an indicator of the overall move- 
ment of the component prices. 

Index components are varied from time to time to keep 
them representative of current demand and buying patterns. 
Items that must be included today might have had little or 
no significance in 1939, as in the case of television sets. 

The weighting of indexes is also important. The weight 
given to an item in an index determines the influence that a 
price change has on movements of the index. Thus, if one 
item has ten times the weight of another, the same price 
change in both items will affect the total index in the ratio 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES IN CANADA, BY MAIN GROUPS, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1949 =100) 
Household Other Commodities 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation and Services 
1939 163-2 50.2 84.6 54.9 66.5 Yi ee 
1946) 77.5 70.0 91.8 69.2 77.2 88.7 
1950 102.9 102.6 106.2 99.7 102.4 103.1 
1951 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
1956 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
1958) 125-1) 122-1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959 126.5 121.1 141.4 109.9 122.7 134.9 
1960 128.0 12272 143.7 110.9 123.3 137.6 


In 1960, the consumer price index reached a record 
high of 128.0. This was about two and one-half times 
the level for 1913, the first year for which the index is 
available. During World War I, a sharp rise occurred 
culminating in a peak of 90.5 in 1920. A substantial 
decline in the subsequent two years was followed by only 
minor fluctuations during the rest of the twenties. With 
the depression, a sharp decrease in consumer prices was 
reflected by a fall from 75.3 in 1930 to 58.8 in 1933. 
The next year witnessed the beginnings of recovery in 
prices, and the index increased almost without interruption 
throughout the subsequent 20 years. In 1939, the index 
stood at 63.2, and by 1945 it was 75.0, the larger 
increases having occurred in the earlier years of World 
War II. With the removal of price controls after the War, 
rapid increases in prices were reflected in the index, so 
that by 1948 it averaged 97.0. The increases for the 
following two years were much smaller. However, largely 
as a result of the Korean crisis, the index rose rapidly after 
1950 to reach 116.5 in 1952. After a decrease of almost 
one per cent in 1953, the trend in prices was again up- 
wards, although gradual, so that in 1955 the index was a 
little below the level of three years earlier. In 1956 and 
1957, the average rate of increase in prices of consumer 
goods and services became progressively larger, and a 
level of 121.9 was recorded in 1957. Further rises of 
2.6 and 1.1 per cent occurred in the subsequent two years. 
Although these continued the index’s upward movement, 
and caused the annual average for 1959 to record a new 
high level of 126.5 points, the increases were successively 
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smaller. In 1960, the annual average of the index was 
128.0, and although this represented a rise of 1.5 points 
above the previous year, the rate of increase—1.2 per cent 
—was approximately the same as that in 1959. 

Considerable increases in all the components of the 
consumer price index occurred in the fifties, and the trend 
in most constituents remains upward. In the case of the 
food sub-index, however, the annual average for 1959 fell 
below that of the foregoing year by one point and repre- 
sented the largest decline in the consumer price index or 
any of its components for four years. However, this down- 
ward trend was reversed during 1960. 


General Wholesale Prices 


The general wholesale price index, which is constructed 
on a 1935-39 base-period, is calculated monthly for 
Canada. In 1960, this index recorded an average level 
of 230.6 compared with 62.4 at the turn of the century 
and 99.2 in 1939. During the first two decades of this 
century, the index advanced considerably and almost 
without interruption. Increases were particularly pro- 
nounced in the later War years, and in 1920 a level of 
203.2 was reached. In 1921, the wholesale index 
experienced the sharpest drop in its history, a fall of 59.8 
points, while the next year saw a further drop to 126.8. 
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After this, there ensued an advance—culminating in 1925 
at 133.8—and then a decline, the latter becoming strongly 
marked after 1929. Thus, the depression was reflected in 
the characteristic fall in prices: in 1932, a level of 86.9, 
the lowest position of the decline, was only 1.5 points 
above 1914. After 1932, a gradual advance occurred 
until 1937, but declines during the next two years brought 
the index down to an average of 99.2 for 1939. 

Prices quickly responded to the stimulus of World 
War II, and there were three substantial annual increases 
in the years 1940 to 1942, so that the latter year’s index 
was 123.0. The rate of advance was then retarded by 
the institution of price controls by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The index reached 138.9 in 1946, 40 per cent 
above that in 1939. Gradual removal of price controls 
was accompanied by long leaps in the index during the 
next two years, and in 1948 it stood at 193.4. The 
increase for 1949 was comparatively small, but the 
Korean War in 1950 brought greater increases. The index 
for 1951 stood at 240.2, although towards the end of that 
year a decline began. Initially, this fall was sharp, the 
1952 index standing almost six per cent below the 
previous year’s peak; later the rate of decline lessened, so 
that in 1954 the index stood at 217.0. The following year 
witnessed a rise of almost two points and the rate of 
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increase was further accelerated in 1956 when a level of 
225.6 was reached. 

In 1957, there was an advance of 1.8 points, followed 
by one of 0.4 points for the next year. A subsequent rise 
in the index’s rate of increase resulted in an annual 
average of 230.6 for 1959. On the other hand, the yearly 
average recorded for 1960 was no higher, but remained 
unchanged at 230.6. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, BY PRINCIPAL 
COMPONENT GROUPS, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 
General Fibres, Wood, 
Wholesale Animals Textiles Wood 
Price Vegetable & & Textile Products 
Index Products Products Products & Paper 
1939 99.2 89.1 100.6 98.9 107.5 
1946 138.9 134.2 160.2 137.9 172.1 
1950 211.2 202.0 251.3 246.7 258.3 
1951 240.2 218.6 297.7 295.9 295.5 
1956 225.6 197.3 227.7 230.2 303.7 
1958 227.8 198.1 250.7 229.0 298.5 
1959 230.6 199.5 254.3 228.0 304.0 
1960 230.6 202.4 247.6 229.6 303.9 
Tron Non-Ferrous Non-Metallic Chemicals 
& Metals Minerals & 
Products & Products & Products Products 
1939 104.8 100.0 99.7 100.3 
1946 127.4 108.0 114.5 120.3 
1950 183.6 159.5 164.8 157.8 
1951 208.7 180.6 169.8 187.3 
1956 239.8 199.2 180.8 180.1 
1958 252.6 167.3 188.5 183.0 
1959 255.7 174.6 186.5 187.0 
1960 255.8 177.7 185.2 188.1 


Prices of Commodities and Services Used by 
Farmers 


Since 1944, the annual price index of goods and services 
used by farmers has been compiled by averaging indexes 
for the months of January, April and August. Indexes 
are constructed separately for Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces) and Western Canada, 
and these are combined into an all-Canada index. 

The composite price indexes of commodities and serv- 
ices used by farmers approximately tripled between 1914 
and 1960. Thus, the Eastern Canada index, exciusive of 
living cost, rose from 87.4 to 278.2 during that period. 
Rapid increases in the indexes came in the late years of 
World War I and the early post-war years. On the other 
hand, steep declines took place in 1921 and 1922 and 
again at the beginning of the thirties, so that by 1933, the 
indexes had fallen to their lowest levels for two decades. 
Fluctuations then ensued, although the trend was upward, 
while after the start of World War II, there was an advance 
which endured until 1953, and which in the case of the 
index for Eastern Canada, exclusive of living cost, caused 
a rise of 150 per cent between 1939 and 1952. The two 
years immediately following this period experienced 
declines, but the indexes subsequently resumed their 


climb. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 
USED BY FARMERS IN EASTERN CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 
1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 
Composite Composite 


Index Index Equipment Taxand Farm Farm 
Exclusive of Inclusive of and Interest Wage Family 
Living Cost Living Cost h Materials Rates Rates Living Costs 

1939 98.7 99.0 94.8 99.2 110.6 99.5 
1946 160.4 147.1 130.1 100.7 312.8 127.1 
1950 213.8 198.5 192.5 131.2 360.3 175.4 
1951 234.6 219.4 206.2 142.0 412.4 196.5 
1956 251.9 231.9 207.3 178.8 461.4 201.9 
1958 262.3 243.7 208.6 192.3 497.8 215.7 
1959 273.3 251.7 215.1 201.3 524.1 219.2 
1960 278.2 255.5 217.8 201.3 540.6 221.4 


The steady, marked rise of the composite index has 
been due, in considerable measure, to the rapid ascent of 
the farm wage rates index. This upsurge of farm wages 
is partially the result of the sharp decline in unpaid family 
labour on farms. Since the beginning of World War II, 
this sub-index has expanded almost five-fold. However, 
the other components—equipment and materials, tax and 
interest rates and farm family living costs—were in 1960 
roughly only twice as great as in 1939. 

In 1957, the prices of all the main groups of com- 
modities and services used by farmers rose above 1956 
levels, an upward trend which continued into the years 
that followed and culminated in a 1960 average of 278.2. 
However, this index indicates an increase of less than two 
per cent during the year, compared with more than four 
per cent during the previous year. 


Wholesale Prices of Farm Products 


The main purpose of the wholesale price index of farm 
products is to measure changes in terminal market prices 
of Canadian farm products. Prices at terminal markets, 
stockyards and similar points include freight, storage, 
handling charges and sometimes some degree of pro- 
cessing. The index differs from the index of farm prices 
of agricultural products in that the latter measures prices 
at the farm. For the farm products index, the five years 
1935-39 were chosen as the base-period, and indexes are 
computed for both Eastern and Western Canada, as well 
as for the country as a whole. Also, total indexes in all 
three instances are broken down into field and animal 
components. 

The Canada and Eastern Canada total indexes experi- 
enced declines between 1926 and 1932, both falling to 
their lowest levels—65.5 and 70.3, respectively—in the 
latter year. The direction of the indexes throughout the 
ensuing two decades was markedly upward, and although 
the advances were interrupted at the end of both the 
thirties and forties, levels of 268.6 for all Canada and 
280.4 for Eastern Canada were recorded in 1951. Sub- 
sequent to this, the trends in both indexes were downward 
until 1958 when increases of over four per cent occurred. 


In 1959, the index for Eastern Canada rose somewhat, 
while that for all Canada decreased a little. This rate of 
decrease doubled in the following year, so that the 1960 
index for Canada stood at 217.5. However, alterations in 
the figures for the last two years will occur later because 
indexes after mid-1959 are subject to revision, depending 
upon announcements of interim and final participation 
payments by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES OF FARM PRODUCTS, TOTAL, FIELD 


AND ANIMAL, IN CANADA AND EASTERN CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 
1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 


CANADA EASTERN CANADA 
Total Field Animal Total Field Animal 

1939 92.6 83.7 101.5 98.8 95.2 100.6 
1946 179.5 177.9 181.2 171.0 159.6 176.7 
1950 236.7 191.9 281.4 238.2 186.7 263.6 
1951 268.6 200.4 336.9 280.4 210.0 315.1 
1956 214.2 181.6 246.9 228.5 210.1 237.5 
1958 222.9 171.4 274.5 234.6 181.3 260.9 
1959) 221.2 170.7 271.6 236.8 195.1 257.3 
1960 2E7.5, 170.6 264.5 _ _— _— 


1Indexes subsequent to July, 1959 are subject to revision when final pay- 
ments are announced. 
Farm Prices of Agricultural Products 
Index numbers of farm prices of agricultural products 
measure changes in prices received by farmers at the 
farm, these prices being furnished mainly by farm cor- 
respondents. Although prices in this index take no 
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account of freight and similar charges, they do include 
subsidies and other payments relevant to specific products. 
The index is based on prices for about 50 farm products 
which contributed the bulk of cash income received by 
farmers from the sale of farm products during the base- 
period, which is 1935-39. 

An index of farm prices of agricultural products is 
constructed for each individual province of Canada, as 
well as for the whole country. In 1960, the index for 
Ontario stood at 265.0, while that for all Canada was 
239.4, more than two and one-half times their counter- 
parts in 1935. Both indexes rose rapidly from 1935 to 
1937, but suffered considerable declines during the next 
two years. The upward movement resumed with the 
onset of World War II, and, except for one small decline 
in 1949, continued uninterrupted until 1951. In that year, 
the index for all Canada climbed to 296.8, while the 
Ontario index rose to 315.0. Declines in the indexes, 
evident in 1952, persisted into 1955, but were superseded 
by slight rises in the subsequent year. The Ontario index 
continued to rise at an increasing rate in 1957 and 1958, 
whereas that for the country as a whole edged down 
fractionally in 1957, then rose again in 1958. In the 
following year, for both Canada and the Province, farm 
prices of agricultural products declined. In 1960, this 
downward trend continued for all Canada while for Ontario 
it was reversed, the average annual indexes being 239.4 
and 265.0, respectively. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN CANADA! AND ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 


1939 1946 1950 1951 1956 1958 19592 1960 
Canada 91.8 204.1 260.8 296.8 234.6 245.5 245.2 239.4 
Ontario 99.2 187.9 265.1 315.0 250.5 266.5 264.2 265.0 


1Excludes Newfoundland. 
2Indexes subsequent to July, 1959 are subject to revision, when final pay- 
ments are announced. 


Building Materials Prices 


Because of the importance of building to Canada’s 
economy, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics designed 
indexes to measure changing price levels of materials used 
in this sector. It should be noted that the index for 
building materials does not include materials used in 
engineering construction, for example, in power dams, 
roads and bridges. 

The base-period for the price index of materials used 
in non-residential building construction is 1949. This 
index rose from an average of 58.0 in 1935, the first year 
for which it is available, to 132.4 in 1960. Until the 
end of the thirties, this advance was intermittent. How- 
ever, from 1940 until the end of World War II, the index 
rose steadily—but not steeply, because price controls acted 
as an effective restraint against large price increases. With 
gradual removal of controls in early post-war years, the 


index rose rapidly. This rate of increase moderated before 
the turn of the decade, but quickened again with the 
Korean War when the index increased from 105.0 to an 
annual average of 118.6 in 1951. The index then con- 
tinued its upward trend at a reduced pace. In 1954, 
however, after 14 years of unimpeded advance, a two per 
cent decline occurred, causing the index to register 121.8. 
Next year, the movement was again upwards, a trend which 
prevailed until 1958 when a slight edging down of 0.2 
points took place. In 1959, most of the components of 


the building materials price index experienced a rise, the 
result of which was that the upward trend of the index 
was resumed and an annual average of 131.7 points was 
registered for the year. This trend continued into 1960, 
the average index for which was 132.4. 


PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN CANADA, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Non-Residential Residential 
(1949 =100) (1935-39 =100) (1949=100)! 

1939 60.3 102.3 44.9 
1946 75.0 154.5 67.8 
1950 105.0 242.7 106.4 
1951 118.6 286.2 125.5 
1956 128.0 292.9 128.5 
1958 129.8 290.2 127.3 
1959 131.7 296.3 130.0 
1960 132.4 294.5 129.2 


Arithmetically converted from a base of 1935-39 =100 for comparison with 
price indexes of non-residential building materials. 
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The residential building materials price index is pre- 
pared with a 1935-39 base-period. In 1960, this index 
averaged 294.5 as compared with 109.6 in 1926, the first 
year for which it is available. In its early years, the 
general direction taken by the index was downward until 
a low of 87.5 occurred in 1932. Intermittent advances 
and declines followed during the rest of the thirties, and in 
1939 the index stood at 102.3. A continuous advance 
then ensued until a level of 286.2 was recorded in 1951. 
At the end of that year, a decline commenced and con- 
tinued until mid-1954. Advances which then occurred 
carried on into 1956, resulting in an annual average for 
that year of 292.9. The slight downturn experienced by 
the index in 1957 gained momentum in the following 
year, but was reversed in 1959 when an annual average of 
296.3 was recorded. The trend during 1960 was again 
downward, the average for that year being 294.5. 


import and Export Prices 

Canada ranks prominently among the world’s trading 
nations, surpassed only by the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany. Endowed 
with a rich supply of natural resources, Canada has 
become a big exporter of forest, agricultural and mineral 
products. Moreover, Canada’s rapid development, especi- 
ally during recent years, has been largely responsible for 
a high level of imports. The price indexes for domestic 
exports and imports, constructed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, use 1948 as a base-year. 


PRICE INDEXES OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS, SELECTED YEARS 
1939 TO 1960 


(1948 =100) 
Agricultural & Fibres Wood Iron & 
Animal & Products Steel & 
Total Products Textiles & Paper Products 
1939 45.1 41.5 45.5 41.0 Bic 
1946 79.9 84.7 66.1 75.4 82.3 
1950 108.3 105.6 112.8 105.0 113.7 
1951 123.0 114.8 139.8 122.4 126.2 
1956 121.4 95.9 108.7 120.1 143.1 
1958 120.6 96.6 108.0 119.3 LSTau 
1959 122.8 99.8 107.8 120.2 161.7 
1960 123.3 99.9 110.6 118.5 162.6 
Non-Ferrous Non-Metallic 
Metals Minerals Chemicals —_ Miscellaneous 
& Products & Products & Fertilizers Products 
1939 50.1 65.2 76.6 65.9 
1946 76.1 77.2 84.2 84.2 
1950 115.1 120.4 104.2 112.0 
1951 137.9 131.7 116.7 132.3 
1956 165.0 156.1 113.9 126.6 
1958 143.6 165.3 114.5 128.8 
1959 145.6 165.0 114.8 128.9 
1960 150.8 165.1 115.3 134.2 


The exports price index fell from 70.2 to 39.9 between 
1926 and 1933. This downturn was succeeded by a rise 
which, apart from interruptions in 1938 and 1939, con- 
tinued unimpeded until 1951, when a level of 123.0 was 
reached. The index subsequently experienced a fall-off 


until 1955, in which year the annual average of 117.7 
initiated an upturn once more. Following a further change 
in direction in 1957, the index recorded a 1958 level of 
120.6, after which the upward trend was resumed. Also, 
the average for 1960, which was 123.3, reflected a slight 
extension of this advance. 

The movements of the imports price index are similar 
to those of the exports index. Thus, a decline of 37 per 
cent occurred between 1926 and 1933, and, for the latter 
year, a level of 43.7 was recorded. The advance which 
followed was broken temporarily in the middle and late 
thirties but was otherwise distinctly upwards until 1951 
when a summit of 126.2 was reached. In the latter year, 
the increase of about 14 per cent that occurred was 
counteracted by a comparable decrease in 1952. After 
this, minor fluctuations were experienced by the imports 
price index until 1956 when it rose to 113.0. In the 
following year, an advance of three per cent occurred and 
was also maintained by the annual average for 1958, 
which was 116.5. Although the index dipped to 114.4 in 
1959, indications are that an increase will occur in 1960. 


PRICE INDEXES OF IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


(1948 =100) 


Agricultural Wood Tron & 
& Animal Fibres & Products Steel & 
Tota Products / Textiles & Paper Products 
1939 47.2 37.0 34.6 57.0 62.8 
1946 76.5 82.1 70.2 84.4 TAPP 
1950 110.3 108.2 109.3 111.6 116.1 
1951 126.2 122.4 158.6 118.4 122.5 
1956 113.0 99.8 89.2 123.8 T33vzZ 
1957 116.4 104.0 90.2 126.0 138.1 
1958 116.5 100.3 86.6 138.7 143.1 
1959 114.4 91.3 82.3 139.7 144.2 
Non-Ferrous Non-Metallic 
Metals & Minerals & Chemicals & Miscellaneous 
‘ Products Products Fertilizers Products 

1939 60.9 44.5 $4.3 61.7 
1946 82.5 67.8 83.5 93.2 
1950 106.9 104.4 102.8 121.5 
1951 121.2 108.8 117.2 166.6 
1956 132.8 102.0 111.7 118.3 
1957 131.3 108.5 110.9 113.2 
1958 132.8 106.5 112.7 106.9 
1959 135. 101.8 110.9 116.3 


Stock Price Indexes 


Price index numbers of industrial, utility, bank and 
mining common stocks, and preferred stocks are calculated 
from Montreal and Toronto exchange quotations. Cur- 
rently, 93 common stocks are included in the investors’ 
price index of common stock, of which 72 are industrial, 
14 are utilities and 7 are banks. In the mining stock price 
index, 27 stocks are included, and in the preferred stock 
price index, 27. 

Throughout the early years of World War II, stock 
prices declined. This downward trend was reversed in 
1943 when the index began to rise, so that in 1946, it 
stood at 115.7. Stock prices experienced fluctuations 
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during the next three years, and in 1949, the total index 
registered 109.4. 
STOCK PRICE INDEXES, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 


Investors’ Price Indexes of Common Stock Mining Preferred 
—- ———__--— —-— ——— Stock! Price Stock Price 
Total Industrials Utilities Banks Indexes Indexes 
1939 91.6 91.2 86.1 102.5 104.5 101.6 
1946 115.7 108.6 132.5 130.0 97.8 155.9 
1950 131.6 127.6 132.5 147.4 89.9 156.7 
1951 168.3 172.0 162.3 144.6 99.2 164.5 
1956 269.0 282.7 206.3 275.8 134.4 166.2 
1958 239.4 247.6 189.1 QLo-e 103.8 160.6 
1959 265.4 272.2 197.3 355.8 118.7 157.2 
1960 249.6 256.6 189.1 320.0 104.9 152.6 


‘Mining Stocks are not included in the Investors’ Total for the purposes 
of this Index. 

In 1950, the upward trend recommenced sharply, and 
except for one interruption in 1953, continued to advance 
until 1956 when it reached a level of 269.0. In mid-1957, 
stock prices commenced to fall, thereby reflecting to some 
extent the concurrent levelling-off in economic activity; 
the index for that year was four per cent below that for 
1956. Moreover, in 1958, the average dipped still further. 
However, a recovery was initiated towards the end of that 
year which persisted into 1959 when the index rose to 
265.4. The subsequent year witnessed another change of 
direction in the index, an average of 249.6 being recorded 
for 1960. 


RETAIL TRADE’ 


In 1960, sales by Ontario retailers exceeded all previous 
records with an estimated volume approaching $6.3 
billion—over 38 per cent of the retail trade of all Canada 
and a much larger share of the nation’s total than that of 
any other province. Moreover, this was a slight increase 
over the previous year and an increase of over 10 per cent 
above the 1957 level. 


RETAIL TRADE IN CANADA AND ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Ontario as 


Canada Ontario % of Canada 
($000’s) ($000’s) 

1939 2,577,988 1,038,668 40.3 

1946 5,787,377 2,264,542 39.1 

1951 10,693,097 4,129,827 38.6 

1956 14,297,557 5,498,554 38.5 

1958 15,444,341 5,934,446 38.4 

1959 16,283,558 6,218,395 38.2 

1960 16,413,465 6,258,145 38.1 


Consumer spending in Ontario increased persistently 
and substantially after 1933, when its lowest level—$735 
million—was recorded; and this upward trend culminated 
in the new high level of 1960. Throughout the last quarter 
of a century, Ontario’s share of the total Canadian retail 
trade has been both high and steady. It declined slightly 
after the early forties but has never moved far from around 

*Retail trade data were collected for 1930, 1941 and 1951 as 


part of the 1931, 1941 and 1951 Censuses, respectively. For 
other years, intercensal estimates were prepared. 


two-fifths. Although Ontario’s population is smaller than 
the combined total for Quebec and British Columbia, it 
has a retail trade considerably larger than the aggregate of 
those provinces. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in its analysis of 
retail trade, classifies 19 main groups of stores. In Ontario, 
several of these outlets showed increases in 1960 com- 
pared with 1959 sales. Grocery and combination stores 
accounted for an estimated total of more than $1.3 billion 
in 1960. This group has consistenly received the largest 


RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 
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portion of retail spending in the Province, and for each 
year since 1953, these sales have accounted for approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total. Expenditure through these 
retail outlets rose by almost 5 per cent over the previous 
all-time high level of 1959. Following grocery and com- 
bination stores in the volume of retail trade for 1960 were 
motor vehicle dealers, who transacted over 15 per cent of 
the Province’s total retailing business. The trade of this 
group accounted for almost $950 million and was respon- 
sible for over 36 per cent of all motor vehicle sales in 
Canada. Retailing by department stores approached the 
half billion dollar mark, an increase of more than 2 per 
cent above the previous year and over one-third of all 
departmental store sales throughout Canada. Enjoying an 
increase of more than six per cent over the previous year, 
other food and beverage stores aggregated sales of more 
than $506 million. 

Ontario’s garages and filling stations are estimated to 
have done business to the value of some $462 million— 
a slight fall-off from 1959. Other sectors, such as furni- 
ture, appliance and radio dealers and fuel dealers also 
recorded lower annual levels than in the foregoing year. 
However, the general movement of retail trade in 1960 
was one of continued advance. 


RETAIL TRADE, MAJOR GROUPS OF STORES IN ONTARIO, 
1958 TO 1960 


1958 1959 1960(Prel.) 
% of % of % ot % Change 
Group ($000’s) Total ($000’s) Total ($000’s) Total 1960/1959 
Grocery & Combination Stores 1,230,673 20.7 1,260,069 20.3 1,321,352 21.1 4.9 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 871,339 14.7 944,426 15.2 947,414 15.1 0.3 
Other Foods & Beverages 454,228 7.6 477,023 7.7 506,023 8.1 6.1 
Department Stores 449,128 7.6 480,428 7.7 491,430 7.9 2.3 
Garages & Filling Stations 442,908 7.5 464,468 7.5 461,910 7.4 -0.6 
Clothing & Shoe Stores 344,428 5.8 357,260 5.7 360,576 5.8 0.9 
Restaurants Z13;3520 13.0 | 9251,481 93-7 224;893) 316. 2:8 
Furniture, Appliance & 

Radio Dealers 219,236 3.7 219,975 93:5 208,538! 3:3" —5.2 
Fuel Dealers 172,199 2.9 178,541 2.9 169,052 2.7 -5.8 
All Other Retail Groups 1,531,955 25.8 1,604,724 25.8 1,566,957 25.0 -2.4 

Total 100.0 6,258,145 100.0 0.6 


5,934,446 100.0 6,218,395 


A growing trend in the retail trade field of late years 
has been the movement toward super shopping centres. 
This has been associated particularly with the lateral 
expansion of urban communities into hitherto rural and 
The suburban super markets have a 
great advantage over downtown stores in that they offer 
extensive parking facilities—a boon to the shopper. 


semi-rural areas. 


GROCERY AND COMBINATION STORE SALES IN ONTARIO, BY TYPE 
OF STORE, SELECTED YEARS 1953 TO 1960 


Chain as 


Total Independent Chain % of Total 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1953 816 399 417 51.1 
1955 944 429 515 54.6 
1958 1,231 502 729 59.2 
1959 1,285 513 772 60.1 
1960 1,321 522 799 60.5 


Another phenomenon in retailing, particularly in the 
sector represented by the grocery and combination stores, 
is the concentration of sales into fewer and larger stores, 
in most cases operated by some large chains as opposed to 
independent merchants. 

Although there is an element that prefers to deal with 
small stores, the benefits and conveniences which the 
newer giant establishments confer in terms of depth and 
variety of merchandising have evoked a very substantial 
response. The one significant challenge which to some 
extent impedes the smooth functioning of these large 
stores is the “cash out” problem which at peak week-end 
shopping periods manifests itself in line-ups to pay 
for goods purchased. However, the advantages of con- 
centrating all types of merchandise in one centre, have 
generally been well received, and have led to a distinctive 
change in the pattern of retail trade which promises to 
develop further in the future. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


In 1960, the volume of wholesale trade in Ontario ap- 
proached an estimated $6.7 billion. This represents an 
increase of more than 50 per cent above the level attained 
in 1951, when, according to the Census of Canada, the 
Province’s various wholesale establishments—which ex- 
ceeded 6,500—carried on a trade amounting to almost 
$4.4 billion. 

The sphere of wholesale trade is composed of many 
specialized sectors. Of the categories of wholesale trade 
establishments used in the 1951 Census, that with the 
largest volume of trade is the wholesalers proper. The 
components of this group have one common characteristic 
—they buy and sell on their own account, and they ac- 
counted for more than $1.9 billion in 1951, nearly 45 per 
cent of Ontario’s total wholesale trade. By 1960, the 
volume of wholesale trade of this group had risen to an 


Courtesy—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


Aerial view of a portion of the re-located community of Morrisburg, showing the modern shopping centre (foreground) 
and part of the residential section. 
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estimated $3.0 billion, an increase of greater than one 
billion dollars over the nine years. 


TRADE OF WHOLESALERS PROPER IN CANADA AND ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1941 TO 1960 


Canada Ontario 

($000’s) ($000’s) 
1941 2,358,475 817,787 
1951 5,492,741 1,955,327 
1956 (Est.) 7,484,600! 2,664,400 
1958 (Est.) 7,643,500! 2,721,0003 
1959 (Est.) 8,255,7002 2,938,9008 
1960 (Est.) 8,386,6002 2,985,6008 


"These final estimates take account of firms entering and leaving the various 
Preinmery eu a ee 
‘Optario to tisee in Cubads Gee CUB ee ne ore 
Along with wholesalers proper, other wholesale organ- 
izations are also recognized in the Census. Manufacturers’ 
sales branches and offices constitute a group characterized 
by the feature that they are owned and operated by 
manufacturing firms. The agents and brokers, on the 
other hand, sell products owned by others on a commission 
basis, and thereby form a third classification of wholesale 
traders. Yet a fourth group is distinguished, the assem- 
blers of primary products, who purchase direct the 
products of the primary agricultural, forestry, fishing and 
trapping industries for subsequent marketing, either on 
their own account or on a commission basis. The 
petroleum bulk tank stations comprise a group, the com- 


ponent establishments of which are usually storage tanks, 
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generally located at railway sidings, from which petro- 
leum products, mainly gasoline and oil, are distributed in 
bulk quantities. Lastly, a residual group is taken into 
account which accommodates business establishments that 
cannot be assigned to any of the foregoing classifications. 
It includes, for example, distributing warehouses which 
combine the functions of storage and distribution of 
merchandise. 

Canada’s first complete census of wholesale trade was 
taken for 1930 in connection with the 1931 Census, when 
the volume of Ontario’s wholesale sales stood a little 
above $1.0 billion. Complete wholesale censuses were 
also taken for 1941 and 1951 as part of the Censuses of 
those years, and there was an increase of approximately 
$2.6 billion in Ontario’s wholesale trade during that 
decade. 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN CANADA AND ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 
1941 TO 1960 


Canada Ontario 

($000’s) ($000’s) 
1941 5,290,751 1,744,664 
1951 14,401,037 4,383,535 
1956 (Est.) 19,623,400! 5,973,2002 
1958 (Est.) 20,040,000! 6,100,0002 
1959 (Est.) 21,645,000! 6,588,5002 
1960 (Est.) 21,989,500) 6,693,2002 


1Estimated on the basis of the ratio of the sales of the wholesalers proper 
to all wholesale trade sales, as indicated by the 1951 Census. 

*Estimated on the basis of the ratio of wholesale trade sales in Ontario to 
those in Canada, as indicated by the 1951 Census. 
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National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 


General Review 


Although Canada’s Gross National Product in 1960 
established a new high, estimated at some $35.9 billion, 
the annual rate of increase—about three per cent—was 
substantially less than that in the previous year. If allow- 
ance is made for the rise in prices during the past year, the 
actual gain in real or physical terms amounted to about 
two per cent as against nearly four per cent in 1959. As 
detailed National Account’s data for 1960 were not 
available at the time of writing, the following analysis 
deals largely with events in recent years up to and includ- 
ing 1959. However, where possible, some estimates for 
1960 have been made by the Ontario Department of 
Economics and are incorporated into the material. 

The increase in output during 1959 was characterized 
by extensive shifts in the make-up of both the nation’s 
income and expenditure patterns. Much of the impetus 
in the production upsurge of 1959 was occasioned by a 
build-up of inventories and a reversal of the down-trend 
in investments for plant and equipment during the year. 

The flow of income to the private and public sectors in 
1959 reflected variations in the trends of some major 
income components and changes in the relative importance 
of income aggregates. In 1959, national income rose to 
nearly $26.3 billion, more than six per cent higher than 
the previous year’s level. Corporation profits before 
taxes! climbed to over $2.8 billion—a rise of 14 per cent 
from the previous year compared with a decline of nearly 


three per cent in 1958. ‘Transfer payments, which 
increased by 27 per cent in 1958, rose slightly again in 
1959 and while they made a much smaller contribution 
to personal income gains, still totalled over seven per 
cent of total personal income. In contrast, labour income, 
which registered only a small increase of some three per 
cent in 1958, recorded a sharp rise of eight per cent in 


1959 and accounted for a much greater share of the 
increase in personal income than in the previous year. 
However, the net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business experienced only a nominal increase over the 1958 
level, while that of farm operators from farm production 
declined by seven per cent. In brief, due to the substantial 
increases in both corporation profits and labour income, 
and the easing in the growth of transfer payments, national 
income and personal income expanded in 1959 at about 
the same rate. This was in sharp contrast to the situation 
in 1958 when national income, reflecting the small rise in 
labour income and the fall in corporation profits, increased 
by only three per cent, while personal income—largely as 
a result of the sharp upswing in transfer payments—rose 


by six per cent. 
As a direct result of the general improvement in 


1B xcludes dividends paid to non-residents. 
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economic activity, tax revenues rose substantially in 1959. 
Higher tax yields resulted from the improvement in profits, 
higher employment and earnings, a rising volume of 
imports and shipments as well as higher tax rates. 

Although Canadian personal income in 1959 estab- 
lished a high level of $25.9 billion, the increase in personal 
expenditure virtually matched the growth in personal 
disposable income so that the level of personal net saving 
was almost unchanged at $1.6 billion. This contrasted 
sharply with the jump in personal saving experienced in 
1958. In 1960, personal income in Canada continued to 
tise, although at a slower annual rate, and recorded a new 
high, estimated at $27.4 billion. Personal disposable 
income also increased to a new level of about $25.1 billion. 

The expenditure pattern of the nation’s accounts in 
1959 revealed well-defined changes. The level of business 
capital formation was almost unchanged from that in 1958 
but significant changes did occur among the components. 
The value of non-residential construction dropped by 
about eight per cent. Most of this decline was attributable 
to the engineering works group, which reflected a lack of 
major new projects to replace some of the huge construc- 
tion ventures recently completed, such as the trans-Canada 
natural gas pipeline and the St. Lawrence Seaway develop- 
ment. In addition, there was a substantial fall-off in 
expenditures for construction by manufacturing industries. 
On the other hand, capital outlays for machinery and 
equipment surged upward by more than nine per cent. 
The value of residential construction, however, was some- 
what lower than in 1958. Reduced housing activity was 
partially due to the shortage of mortgage money as well 
as higher interest rates, although this situation improved 
during the latter part of 1959 with the provision of addi- 
tional mortgage funds by the Federal Government through 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

One of the most important increases in expenditures 
was registered in larger business inventories. Inventories 
increased in 1959 by about $355 million, in contrast to 
1958 when a decline of some $323 million occurred. This 
turnabout of nearly $700 million was a major factor in 
economic recovery and accounted for close to one-third 
of the $2 billion increase in Gross National Product for 
1959. Approximately 60 per cent of the change in the 
position of business inventories was in manufacturing. 

Spending for imported goods and services climbed 
sharply by more than nine per cent to $8.1 billion. The 
increases were well distributed and covered those items 
needed to support higher production and to replenish 
inventories, such as industrial and farm machinery, indus- 
trial materials and consumer goods. Expenditures on 
service account items — interest and dividend payments, 
freight and shipping charges and tourist outlays—were 
also higher. 


Gross business investment in 1959 amounted to $7.0 
billion, about the same level as a year earlier, while gross 
national saving rose by nine per cent, from $5.4 billion 
in 1958 to $5.9 billion in 1959—the first gain since 1956. 
As in the past, the amount of domestic saving available 
was insufficient to support the capital investment pro- 
This deficit or short-fall in the nation’s saving 
of $1.4 billion—over one-third greater than in 1958— 
was covered by net foreign investment. 

Expressed another way, the $1.4 billion short-fall repre- 
sented our deficit on current international account and 
reflected the fact that although exports were five per cent 
above the levels in 1957 and 1958, they were still over- 
shadowed by imports. The percentage gain was about 
the same for merchandise exports as for invisible items. 
Of merchandise exports, primary commodities such as 
iron and its products, lumber, pulp and paper, uranium, 
nickel and copper were of major importance in boosting 
export levels. With respect to invisible items, returns from 
the tourist trade, freight and shipping, miscellaneous 
services, and interest and dividends all exceeded their 
respective levels in 1958; export of gold, however, was 
lower. In all, receipts from services amounted to $1.5 
billion compared with $1.4 billion in 1958. 

Personal expenditure on goods and services amounted 
to nearly $22.3 billion in 1959 and accounted for 64 per 
cent of the Gross National Expenditure. Most of the six 
per cent increase in personal expenditure represented a 
gain in real consumption and, on a per capita basis, regis- 
tered the first volume increase since 1956. Government 
expenditure on goods and services showed a moderate 
rise of five per cent to $6.4 billion. 

Personal income in Ontario—about 41 per cent of that 
for all Canada—established a new high in 1960 estimated 
at $10.9 billion, a gain of about three and one-half per 
cent over the $10.5 billion in 1959 and nearly three times 
the $3.7 billion in 1946. Detailed data indicate that new 
high levels were achieved by the main components of per- 
sonal income in 1959. Labour income climbed to nearly 
$7.5 billion (estimated at $7.7 billion for 1960), an in- 
crease of eight per cent over 1958, while interest and 
dividends amounted to $1,067 million—nine per cent 
more than the previous year. In 1960, Ontario’s personal 
income per capita, estimated at $1,790, was the highest on 
record and compared with about $1,540 for Canada as a 
whole. In 1959, the figures were $1,767 and $1,487, 
respectively. 


gram. 


Personal disposable income (personal income less per- 
sonal direct taxes) of Ontario residents climbed to about 
$9,850 million in 1960. This represented an increase of 
more than three per cent over the level in 1959, and was a 
gain of more than $830 million over the past two years. 


Gross National Product and National Income 


The new high level for Gross National Product in 1960, 
estimated at $35.9 billion, was more than three times the 
level in 1946 and substantially more than six times the 
$5.6 billion in 1939. When allowance is made for price 
change, the annual rate of real increase amounted to about 
two per cent in 1960 compared with nearly four per cent 
in 1959, virtually no change in each of the two preceding 
years, a gain of nine per cent in each of the years 1955 
and 1956, and an annual average increase of four per cent 
during the post-war period. 

In per capita terms, the G.N.P. amounted to $1,983 in 
1959, compared with $1,913 in the preceding year and 
$964 at the commencement of the post-war period. The 
national income of $26.3 billion was $1,579 million 
higher than in 1958 and represented $1,507 for every 
man, woman and child in the nation. A detailed break- 
down of national income and Gross National Product 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN 
CURRENT AND CONSTANT (1949) 
DOLLARS, 1951 TO 1959 
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showing revised figures for selected years since 1926 is 
contained in the Statistical Appendix attached to Part II 


of this volume. These data are available only on a national 
basis. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND NATIONAL INCOME IN CANADA 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


, 


Gross National Product National Income 


Total Per Capita Total Per Capita 
($ Million) $ ($ Million) $ 
1939 5,636 500 4,236 376 
1946 11,850 964 9,551 777 
1951 21,170 1,511 16,588 1,184 
1953 25,020 1,685 19,294 1,300 
1956 30,585 1,902 23,166 1,441 
1957 31,773 1,915 23,860 1,438 
1958 32,606 1,913 24,702 1,449 
1959 34,593 1,983 26,281 1,507 


Gross National Expenditure in Canada 


In 1959, as in the past, personal expenditure on con- 
sumer goods and services of $22.3 billion formed the bulk 
(64.4% ) of a Gross National Expenditure aggregating 
$34.6 billion. Gross business investment, $6,961 million, 
represented 20 per cent of the total, while government 
outlays on goods and services of $6.4 billion, made up 
another 19 per cent. The net import of goods and services 
—treated as an off-setting item in computing aggregate 
national expenditure — amounted to $1.4 billion, an 
increase of 36 per cent from the $1.0 billion in 1958. Of 
this deficit, $1.0 billion was on service account, while the 
balance of some $400 million was on merchandise account. 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services 
was about six per cent higher in 1959 than in 1958. 
Although consumer prices continued to rise, the rate of 
increase moderated so that new volume in this expenditure 
category amounted to about four per cent. As the increase 
in real consumption exceeded the growth in population, 
real consumption per capita registered the first improve- 
ment since 1956. 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY MAJOR COMPONENTS IN 
CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


Gross National Expenditure 


sonal Government Pp 
Penoctiare Expenditure Gross at Market Prices 
on Consumer on Goods Business Current Constant (1949) 
Goods & Services & Services Investment Dollars Dollars 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1939 3,984 683 592 5,636 9,536 
1946 8,031 1,797 1,388 11,850 15,251 
1951 13,460 3,271 3,959 21,170 18,547 
1953 15,592 4,432 4,998 25,020 20,794 
1956 18,833 5,386 6,774 30,585 23,811 
1957 19,964 5,738 7,335 31,773 23,749 
1958 21,035 6,161 6,975 32,606 23,933 
1959 22,261 6,437 6,961 34,593 24,763 
Personal Income and Saving in Canada and 


Ontario 

Personal income in Canada for 1959 amounted to over 
$25.9 billion,* a gain of $1.5 billion or six per cent over 
the previous year’s level. As both corporation profits and 
labour income made notable gains while the growth in 
transfer payments fell off, personal income and national 


“Estimated at $26.9 billion for 1960. 
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income expanded at the same rate. The gain in personal 
expenditure during 1959 virtually matched the growth in 
personal disposable income. Consequently, the level of 
personal saving at $1,591 million registered little change 
from that in 1958. The proportion of disposable income 
set aside in the form of personal savings rose from 5.4 
per cent in 1957 to 7.1 per cent in 1958 and then eased 
to 6.7 per cent in 1959. 

Gross national saving rose from $5.4 billion in 1958 
to $5.9 billion in 1959—an increase of nine per cent. 
Nearly all the domestic components aided the improvement 


pear eee 


in national saving. Business saving rose by over six per 
cent to $5.1 billion, personal saving declined by about 
one per cent, while the deficit in the government sector 
contracted by over 40 per cent, from $1.0 billion to $0.6 
billion’. Total national saving in 1959 represented 17.0 


NATIONAL SAVING BY SOURCE, SELECTED YEARS 1951 TO 1959 


1951 1953, 1957 1958 )=—:1959 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Personal Net Saving Ac sheas ean ce 1,334 1,312° 1,343: 1,611 1,591 
Business Gross Saving: 
(1) Undistributed Corporation 
Profiteers ee tee ee ee cae é 662 729 870 852 957 
(2) Capital Consumption Allowances 
and Miscellaneous Valuation 
Adjustimeats— oe oy. ee 2,203 2,673 3,994 3,923 4,131 
(3) Adjustment on Grain Trans- 

ACHIONGTA nich pinecones —12 —24 -6 -4 -8 
Inventory Valuation Adjustment..... —643 -11 -71 —33 -120 
Government Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) 985 175 70 -1,037 -617 
Residual Error of Estimate........... —90 142 71 98 ~39 

OCA agree os cee eee eae 4,439 4,996 6,071 5,410 5,895 
*These figures are based on definitions contained in the 


National Accounts and accordingly, differ from the budgetary 
figures recorded in the various public accounts. 


per cent of the Gross National Product, compared with 
16.6 per cent in the previous year. 

The country’s aggregate investment in plant, equipment, 
housing and inventories in 1959 was considerably above 
the level of the previous year. This increase was due 
entirely to a change in the position of inventories which 
moved from a situation of net liquidation to one of 
accumulation in 1959 (from —$435 million to +$300 
million). Business gross fixed capital formation at close 
to $7.0 billion remained virtually unchanged from the 
1958 level. The short-fall as between total national saving 
and total investment requirements—some $1.4 billion 
compared with $1.0 billion in 1958—was met, as in the 
past, by net inflows of capital from foreign sources. 

Personal income in Ontario for 1960 rose by some 
three and one-half per cent to an all-time high estimated 
at $10.9 billion. This compared with $10.5 billion in 1959 
and was nearly three times the 1946 level and more than 
six times the $1,751 million in 1939. The continued ad- 
vance in personal income reflects the gains in labour 


PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME IN 
CANADA, CANADA EXCLUDING ONTARIO, 
AND ONTARIO, 1951 TO 1959 
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income as well as increases in both government transfer 
payments and investment income. 

Ontario accounts for close to 41 per cent of total Cana- 
dian personal income, Quebec’s share amounts to about 
25 per cent, the Prairie Provinces, 17 per cent, British 
Columbia, 11 per cent, and the Atlantic Provinces, 7 per 
cent. As noted elsewhere, Ontario’s estimated personal 
income per capita in 1960 of $1,790 surpassed all previous 
records and compared with $1,540 for Canada as a whole. 


PERSONAL INCOME PER CAPITA BY PROVINCES, 


SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 
1939 1946 1951" ©1953 1956751957 19581959 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland..... n.a. n.a. 568 632 749 779 820 842 
Prince Edward 
Island) 2) ens 202 457 612 653 788 788 850 912 
Nova Scotia. .... 289 678 776 891 971 1,029 1,059 1,116 
New Brunswick... 248 594 742 777 895 897 924 968 
Queéebectam as: 336 ©6645 928 1,047 1,149 1,202 1,229 1,268 
Ontariowe. aes 472 913 1,325 1,459 1,594 1,658 1,695 1,767 
Manitoba......... 344 817 1,135 1,166 1,325 1,306 1,439 1,488 
Saskatchewan..... 294 770 1,329 1,319 1,392 1,146 1,282 1,309 
Alberta. sss. 4, 933) $04. “1;308) 15357 S10 456001 4158 1 S35 e ose 
British Columbia. 475! 898! 1,346 1,478 1,667 1,681 1,663 1,729 
Yukon and N.W.T. n.a._ n.a. 840 960 1,387 1,258 1,091 1,088 
Canadas. yj... 4... - 381 791 15130 1,235) 1,361 91,388) 1,434) 1,487 


n.a. Not available. % 
1Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income— 
the most important component of personal income— 
amounted to about $7.5 billion in 1959 and accounted 
for 71 per cent of Ontario’s total personal income.* This 
compared with $1,067 million, or 10 per cent, for interest 
and dividends, $815 million, or eight per cent, for net 
income of non-farm unincorporated business, and $915 
million, or nine per cent, for government transfer pay- 
ments. During the past three decades, labour income has 
increased steadily in relative importance, while the pro- 
portion of the total represented by other leading sectors 
has declined substantially. 


PERSONAL INCOME IN ONTARIO BY MAJOR COMPONENTS, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


Interest, 


Wages, Net Income of Dividends Government 
Salaries and Non-Farm and Net Transfer Total 
Supplementary Unincorporated Rental Payments Personal 
Labour Income Business Income (excl. int.) Income 
(Millions of Dollars) 

1939 1,103 182 273 78 1,751 
Wi (63.0) (10.4) (15.6) (4.5) 
1946 2,257 403 345 375 3,738 
NG (60.4) (10.8) (9.2) (10.0) 
1951 4,258 574 554 306 6,093 
% (69.9) (9.4) (9.1) (5.0) 
195. 5,066 653 663 464 7,209 
(70.3) (9.1) (9.2) (6.4) 
1956 6,198 736 850 549 8,617 
% (71.9) (8.5) (9.9) (6.4) 
1957 6,731 749 906 651 9,322 
% (PAD) (8.0) (9.7) (7.0) 
1958 6,936 802 980 794 9,837 
q (70.5) (8.2) (10.0) (8.1) 
1959 7,467 815 1,067 915 10,520 
V/ (71.0) (7.7) (10.1) (8.7) 


“Labour income for the Province in 1960 amounted to an 
estimated $7.7 billion and continued to account for 71 per 
cent of total personal income. 


Personal Disposable Income in Ontario 


Personal disposable income (total personal income less 
direct taxes collected by all levels of government) of 
Ontario’s people amounted to over $9.5 billion in 1959, 
an increase of six per cent over the previous year and 
69 per cent higher than in 1951. Even when allowance 
is made for price changes since 1951, as measured by the 
consumer price index, personal disposable income has 
still increased in “real” terms by 52 per cent. Although 
the Province’s birth rate has established progressively 
higher levels throughout the post-war period, personal 
disposable income in per capita terms has continued to 
increase from $1,222 in 1951, to $1,494 in 1957, to $1,599 


in 1959 and $1,618 in 1960. Real per capita disposable 
income in 1959 stood at $1,264—$189 or 18 per cent 
above the $1,075 in 1951. 

PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME IN ONTARIO, 


CURRENT AND CONSTANT! DOLLARS, 
SELECTED YEARS 1951 TO 1959 


Current Dollars Constant (1949) Dollars 


Total Per Capita Total Per Capita 
($ Million) $ ($ Million) $ 
1951 5,621 1222 4,944 1,075 
1953 6,550 1,326 5,671 1,148 
1956 7,774 1,438 6,583 1,218 
1957 8,402 1,494 6,893 1,226 
1958 9,013 1,553 7,205 1,242 
1959 9,518 1,599 7,524 1,264. 


1Personal disposable income deflated by the consumer price index, 


Capital Investment 


General Review 


Capital investment is one of the chief determinants of 
economic growth and a reflection of economic activity. 
It is often a response to new technology and represents not 
only the acquisition of new plant and equipment, housing, 
highways and private and public assets of all kinds, but 
also the replacement and maintenance of capital assets. 
As a result of several factors, including the irregular 
development of new products and methods, changes in 
tastes and needs, and the psychology of investors, capital 
investment tends to fluctuate more than most economic 
aggregates. 

Since the war, Canada has enjoyed an unprecedented 
rate of economic growth. Not only have known resources 
been more thoroughly utilized, but new deposits of 
metals, oil and gas have been discovered and developed. 
Rapid growth in population and income has stimulated 
the expansion of the manufacturing and service industries. 
Huge investments have been made by all levels of govern- 
ment in a wide range of public capital. These have been 
required to overtake the backlog of need accumulated 
before 1945, and to meet the exigencies of rapid growth 
as well as the higher standards and broader services 
demanded since that time. 

During recent years, Canada’s new capital and repair 
investment has accounted for more than 30 per cent of 
the Gross National Product. This is an exceptionally 
high rate and with it have been associated rising levels of 
production, income and consumption. For the past 
decade, new capital investment alone has remained well 
above 20 per cent of the G.N.P. In 1960, new capital and 


repair investment was about 31 per cent, and new capital 
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investment about 23 per cent of the Gross National 
Product.? 

Of great significance is the role which foreign investment 
has played in developing Canada’s primary and secondary 
industries. Without the assistance of foreign capital, 
especially from the United States, this country could not 
have enjoyed the past decade’s high rate of industrial 
growth. During the period 1950 to 1955, up to 25 per 
cent of our gross capital formation resulted from direct 
foreign financing, and during the years 1956-58 inclusive, 
it rose even higher to 32 per cent. The greater part of 
this investment was in resource-development and associ- 
ated industries. 

Since 1955, new capital expenditures have undergone 
During the years 1955 and 1956, 
world demand for the products of Canada’s resource- 
based industries advanced considerably and served to 
stimulate large-scale investment programs within these 
industries. Capital expenditures in 1957 were, in part, a 
continuation of this expansion program and, in many 
cases, reached a peak in that year. In addition, a strong 
demand continued for such facilities as stores, hotels, 
office buildings, institutions and municipal improvements, 
so that by the end of the year, total capital expenditures 
for all Canadian business, institutions, government and 
house builders amounted to $8.7 billion, representing a 
new record and absorbing the largest portion of Gross 
National Product of any post-war year. By 1958, how- 
ever, a change had developed in the pattern of capital 
spending. The huge projects that were started a few 


‘Defence construction, inventories and the cost of buying land, 

are included in the foregoing calculations and in the tables 
used in this chapter, but other defence spending is not 
included. 


significant changes. 


years earlier were completed and there were no new ones 
to take their place. At the same time, increased produc- 
tive capacity both at home and abroad reduced somewhat 
the pressure of demand, while the markets for industrial 
materials became softer. This resulted in ample capacity 
current demands and, in some cases, even 
brought about a reduction in capital investment programs, 
particularly the mining industry. Consequently, 
expenditures 1958 fell a little below the 
previous year’s total, to $8.4 billion. Nevertheless, this 
total was still well ahead of any previous year and com- 
prised more than 26 per cent of the Gross National 
Product. Above all, capital expenditures were kept at 
near-record levels by a revival of housebuilding activity 


to meet 


in 


capital in 


which resulted in a record number of housing starts and 
completions for 1958. This situation was due largely to 
the reduction of former pressures on labour, materials 
and financial capital, and, particularly, to the Federal 
Government’s injection of funds for housing purposes late 
in 1957 and early in 1958. As the year progressed, an 
increasing supply of money also became available from 
private sources. 

With the completion of such huge projects as the St. 
Lawrence power development and the trans-Canada pipe- 
line, total capital expenditures in Canada, particularly in 
the field of fuel and power, ceased to rise at the tremendous 
But despite this, total 
private and public capital spending in 1959 amounted to 
$8.4 billion, very slightly more than in 1958 and in total 
continued to comprise a larger percentage of the Gross 
National Product than any post-war year prior to 1956. 

In 1960, total capital expenditures for all sectors of the 
economy amounted to $8.2 billion—a drop of 2.6 per cent 


rates of previous post-war years. 


from the previous year. Outlays of businesses remained 
steady after falling sharply in 1958, and expenditures for 
housing and social capital declined by 5.3 per cent from the 
previous year. The most important change was reduced 
investment for housing, as opportunities in other fields be- 
came more attractive, and demand for housing diminished. 

The absolute and comparative amounts of capital invest- 
ment in Ontario during recent years by type and sector, as 
well as in aggregate, are analyzed in the remainder of this 
chapter. 


Total New Capital and Repair Investment 


New capital and repair investment in Ontario for 1960 
was $3.9 billion and represented 34.6 per cent of the total 
for Canada as a whole. Since 1948, Ontario’s share of 
total Canadian capital and repair investment has not fallen 
below 34.2 per cent. 
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In normal times, total capital and repair investment in 
Ontario has expanded at an annual rate of six to eight per 
cent but, in 1951, at the time of the Korean War, the 
annual increase was as high as 20.6 per cent. During the 
recession of 1954, the rate of increase was only 1.3 per 
cent, and, for the years 1958 and 1959, annual decreases 
were recorded at 3.2 and 2.3 per cent, respectively. It 
might be noted, however, that the rates of increase for 
1956 and 1957 were abnormally high — 20.7 and 11.9 
per cent, respectively. In 1960, there was a further decline 
of 2.1 per cent, but despite the recent declines, the total 
for 1960 was still more than double that of 1948. Since 
1948, Ontario’s investment outlays have far exceeded those 
of any other province. In fact, except for 1956, capital 
expenditures in Ontario were greater than those in the 
next two largest provinces combined. After Ontario, in 
order of diminishing contribution to total capital expendi- 
tures for 1960, come Quebec, Alberta, British Columbia, 
and Saskatchewan. 


TOTAL NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT IN CANADA AND 
ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1948 TO 1960 


Percentage 
Increase 
1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1959 1948-1960 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Gatario,.. oc 1,724 2,020 2,619 2,903 3,726 4,080 3,988 3,906 
Canada...... 4,636 5,453 7,274 7,754 10,438 10,977 11,298 11,118 


Ontario as a 
Percentage of 
Canada...... 


1960! 


126.6 
139.8 


37.2) 137.0) 36.0) (37-45) 35:79 937.2) 935.3) Soek 


1Preliminary actual. 


New Capital Investment 


As with total capital and repair investment, since 1948 
the largest share of new capital investment in Canada has 
been undertaken in Ontario. In 1960, investment was 
34.6 per cent of the Canadian total. In 1956, the year of 
greatest expansion, Ontario’s share was 35.4 per cent of 
the total. In the amounts of new capital investment car- 
ried out since the beginning of 1948, Ontario leads all 
provinces. In 1960 Quebec, Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan trailed Ontario, in that order. 

Since 1948 the trend in new capital investment has been 
much the same as that in total capital and repair invest- 
ment, but rates of change have been slightly larger. 
normal years the rate of expansion has been around nine 
or 10 per cent; in 1951 and 1956 the rates were 22.6 
and 25.1 per cent, respectively. During the 1954 reces- 


In 


sion, however, there was not only a slowing down in the 
rate of new capital investment but an actual 0.8 per cent 
Similarly, in both 1958 
and 1959, there was a reduction in the rate of new capital 
investment of 3.6 per cent and 6.9 per cent respectively. 


reduction over the previous year. 
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In 1960 there was a further decline of 2.3 per cent. Never- 
theless, new capital investment in 1960 was nearly two and 
one-half times larger than the amount invested in 1948. 


NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN CANADA AND ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1948 TO 1960 


Percentage 
Increase 


1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1959 1960! 1948-1960 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Ontario...... 1,183 1,419 1,899 2,089 2,842 3,104 2,900 2,836 140.0 
Canada...... 3,175 3,815 5,283 5,625 8,019 8,363 8,417 8,200 158.3 


Ontario as a 
Percentage of 


Canada...... 37.3 37.2 36.0 37.1 35.4 37.1 34.5 34.6 


1Preliminary actual. 


New Capital Investment in Constant Dollars 


When allowance is made for price increases it is found 
that the rate of expansion in new capital investment is 
more moderate. If annual new capital investment figures 
are expressed in constant 1949 values the increase in 
Ontario from 1948 to 1959 is 56.0 per cent. Using 
current figures the increase is 165 per cent. But in 1959, 
there was an annual percentage decrease in new capital 
investment, using constant 1949 values, of 8.4 per cent. 
In current dollars the decrease was 6.6 per cent. 

When the two components of new capital investment— 
new construction expenditures, and new machinery and 
equipment expenditures—are analyzed, it is observed that 
new construction expenditures record a nearly threefold 
increase from 1948 to 1959, but when allowance is made 
for price increases, the increase is less than twice. Sim- 
ilarly, new machinery and equipment expenditures, in 
current dollars, from 1948 to 1959 were nearly doubled 
but, in terms of 1949 values, were about one and a half 


times greater. 
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NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS IN ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1948 TO 1959 


Percentage 

Increase 

1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1957 1958 1959! 1948-1959 

(Miilions of Dollars) 
Construction 706 850 903 1,011 1,271 1,420 1,451 1,284 81.9 
Machinery & 

Equipment. . 532 495 631 618 779 839 656 647 21.6 
Total). 1,238 1,345 1,534 1,629 2,050 2,259 2,107 1,931 56.0 


1Preliminary actual. 


New Capital and Repair Investment by Type 
and Sector 


As much as 73 per cent of the $3.9 billion to be 
expended in 1960 on construction, machinery and equip- 
ment is for new capital.t The remaining 27 per cent is 
devoted to repairs. In 1956, new capital absorbed 77 
per cent and repairs 23 per cent. It has been a general 
experience, in all areas of capital investment, that expendi- 
tures on new capital exceed those on repairs. In the 
case of construction, moreover, there has been a definite 
trend for the expenditure on new capital to rise relatively 
to that on repairs. Vast quantities of Canadian and foreign 
capital have been channelled year after year into residen- 
tial and non-residential buildings, roads and other 
construction projects. 

Of late, the creation of new capital has received a much 
greater investment emphasis in the construction field than 
it has in the machinery and equipment field. In 1960, 
the portion of the investment dollar devoted to new 
machinery and equipment, relative to repair of machinery 
and equipment, improved slightly in importance. In 1959 
it comprised about 62 per cent of total machinery and 
equipment expenditures, and in 1960 it comprised 63 
per cent. 

PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES ON CONSTRUCTION 
AND ON MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT DEVOTED TO 


NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIRS IN ONTARIO, 
1948 AND 1956 TO 1960 


Machinery 

Construction and Equipment Total 

New Repair New Repair New Repair 
1948 72.8 27.2 63.6 36.4 68.6 31.4 
1956 82.7 17.3 67.4 32.6 76.3 23.7 
1957 82.4 17.6 68.8 31.2 76.8 23.2 
1958 82.5 75) 64.8 S5.z 76.1 23.9 
1959 79.6 20.4 62.4 37.6 72h 27.3 
1960 79.1 20.9 63.0 37.0 72.6 27.4 


During the last four years, new construction has attracted 
as much as 66 per cent of total new capital and repair in- 
vestment. This pattern of investment is beneficial to Canada 
from the trading standpoint because the import content 
of machinery and equipment is high, while that for con- 
struction is much smaller. However, construction 
expenditures do not predominate in all sectors or indus- 
tries. In the Primary, Construction, and Manufacturing 
Industries, approximately 70 per cent of the expenditure 


+See statements in the Statistical Appendix. 


on new capital and repairs is for machinery and equip- 
ment. But what gives construction such a large share of 
the overall expenditure is the tremendous amount of 
money going into it under the headings of Utilities, 
Housing, Institutional Services and Government Depart- 
ments. PS 

In 1960, of the total investment of $3.9 billion, $2.3 
billion (59.0 per cent) was spent on construction and 
$1.6 billion (41.0 per cent) on machinery and equipment. 
This figure for construction is down only $52 million (2.2 
per cent) from 1959 and that for machinery and equip- 
ment is down only $30 million (1.9 per cent) from 1959. 
The decrease in total investment for 1960 from 1959 is 
accounted for mainly by decreases in housing investment 
which was partly offset by increased investment in manu- 
facturing and in construction for Institutional Services and 
Government Departments. 

Manufacturing attracted nearly 25 per cent of total 
capital and repair investment in 1956. It was _ the 
leading sector. After it came Utilities and Housing, each 
with approximately 19 per cent. Institutional Services 
and Government Departments followed with 15 per cent, 


the Primary and Construction Industries with 13 per cent, 
and Trade, Finance and Commercial Services with almost 
nine per cent. 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES ON NEW CAPITAL AND ON 
REPAIRS DEVOTED TO CONSTRUCTION, AND MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT IN ONTARIO, 

1948 AND 1956 TO 1960 


New Capital Repairs Total 

Machinery Machinery Machinery 
and and and 

Construction Equipment Construction Equipment Construction Equipment 
1948 57.6 42.4 47.0 53.0 54.3 45.7 
1956 62.9 37.1 42.3 57.7 58.0 42.0 
1957 63.3 36.7 44.8 55.2 59.0 41.0 
1958 69.1 30.9 46.5 53.5 63.7 36.3 
1959 65.7 34.3 44.9 S54 60.0 40.0 
1960 65.3 34.7 45.7 54.3 59.9 40.1 


In 1960, investment was fairly evenly distributed with 
about 22 per cent of the share going for Manufacturing, 
20 per cent for Utilities, 18 per cent for Housing, and 19 
per cent for Institutional Services and Government Depart- 
ments, with the remaining two sectors, Primary Industries 
and the Construction Industry, and Trade, Finance and 
Commercial Services, trailing with a little more than nine 
per cent each of the remaining total. 


Natural Resources 


AGRICULTURE 


Ontario not only is Canada’s most highly industrialized 
Province, but also ranks first in agricultural production. 
It contains approximately one-quarter of the nation’s 
farms and accounts for about one-third of Canadian 
farm cash income. Since World War II, the annual farm 
cash income in Ontario has been higher than that in any 
other province. 

Of the Province’s land area, nine per cent or almost 
20 million acres is farm land. Nine-tenths of this acreage 
is owned by the operators, while in the rest of Canada only 
about three-quarters of all farm land is operator-owned. 


Land Use 


Agricultural land-use patterns in Ontario are obviously 
influenced by factors other than the occurrence of soil 
materials suitable for farming. Climate, accessibility and 
distance to markets largely determine to what extent the 
land in a particular area is farmed. This explains why 
agriculture is carried on extensively in Southern Ontario 
rather than in Northern Ontario, where the land, though 
suitable for agriculture in several areas, is still mainly 
covered with dense forests. About nine-tenths of the 
farm land is located in Southern Ontario, south of Lake 
Nipissing. 
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For many years, total farm acreage in the Province has 
been gradually declining. There are several reasons for 
this. First, the increasing efficiency of agricultural opera- 
tions, by affecting prices, has made it more difficult to 
continue farming on land of low productivity. Second, 
urbanization and industrialization have absorbed farm 
land in parts of Southern Ontario. Third, more profitable 
employment opportunities in nearby centres have attracted 
people away from farming and left land idle. 


NUMBER OF FARMS AND FARM ACREAGE IN ONTARIO, 
CENSUS YEARS 1931 TO 1956 


Average 

Number! Improved Unimproved Total Acreage 

of Farms Acreage Acreage Acreage Per Farm 

(Thousands of Acres) 

1931 192,174 13,273 9,568 22,841 118.9 
1941 178,204 13,363 9,025 22,388 125.6 
1951 149,920 12,693 8,187 20,880 139.2 
1956 140,602 12,572 7,307 +1 19,879 141.4 


14 change in 1951 in the definition of a farm affects comparisons with 
earlier statistics. The effect on Ontario figures is not known, but for all 
of Canada about half the reduction in the number of farms from 1941 to 
1951, as reflected by the statistics, is the result of the new definition. 


Most abandoned farm land is of marginal productivity. 
This is evidenced by the fact that 88 per cent of the total 
decrease in farm acreage between 1951 and 1956 was in 
unimproved farm land. Of a total decline of over one 
million acres, improved land represented only 121,000 
acres. About one-third of the net loss in improved land 
was concentrated in York County, where the rapid expan- 


sion of Metropolitan Toronto and other communities 
absorbed thousands of acres of good farm land. 

A study of land-use patterns in different parts of the 
Province reveals that although the total area of improved 
farm land in the Province has been decreasing, some areas 
show gains. In the 1951 to 1956 period, increases are 
reported for most counties in the agricultural area north 
of Lake Erie. Although, as a result of continued urban- 
ization, there was a decline in farm acreage on the 
Niagara Peninsula and in the Hamilton area, Brant and 
Haldimand counties together with the Lake Erie and 
Lake St. Clair regions showed an increase of over 70,000 
acres of improved farm land. 

The introduction of mechanical and electrical equipment 
has prompted many operators to farm on a larger scale, 
since for the small farm unit a considerable investment 
in farm machinery usually is not economically justified. A 
steady increase in the average size of farms has accom- 
panied the decrease in total acreage. It reached 141.4 
acres in 1956, almost one-fifth greater than in 1931. How- 
ever, a Study of title transfers shows that the increases in 
acreage are concentrated in a minority of farms. 

The average acreage per farm is strongly influenced by 
the type of farming practised. In fruit and poultry 
farming, for example, the economic utilization of land is 
usually more intense than it is in some other forms of 
agricultural production. Thus—though the Provincial 
trend towards larger farm units is associated with the 
creation of more profitable farms—the average acreage 
per farm is comparatively low in some of our most 
prosperous farming districts. For instance, in Lincoln 
County (in the Niagara fruit belt) farms averaged only 
49.2 acres at the time of the 1956 Census. But in the 
Kenora District of Northwestern Ontario, where farming 
is less developed and there are large areas of unimproved 
land available at low prices, the average was 220.5 acres. 


Labour Force and Farm Population 

The post-war period has seen a marked decline in the 
farm labour force, as is illustrated by the following 
statistics : 


ONTARIO’S FARM LABOUR FORCE, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 
(Annual Averages) 


Per Cent of 


Number of Total Provincial 


Persons Labour Force 
1946 321,000 18.9 
1951 239,000 12.8 
1956 215,000 10.0 
1957 193,000 8.6 
1958 180,000 8.0 
1959 177,000 ES 
1960 179.000 7.6 


The forces which have caused a decline in the farm 
labour force are related to those reducing total farm acre- 
age in the Province. The use of fertilizers and the 
introduction of labour-saving devices such as tractors, 
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combines, milking machines and other mechanical aids 
have made it possible to meet the demand for food for 
an increasing number of people with a smaller labour 
force. The decline in the number of farms and the farm 
labour force in Ontario is in line with trends in other 
developing economies. The rapid development of 
Ontario’s non-agricultural economy and the higher wages 
offered in the manufacturing industry have also attracted 
manpower away from our farms. This phenomenon has 
been evident not only in farming districts of marginal 
productivity, but also in highly developed fertile agricul- 
tural areas. As a result of this competition on the labour 
market, farm wages have increased, although their average 
level has remained below that prevailing in manufacturing 
industries. In 1960, average monthly wages of male farm 
help were from 25 to 30 per cent higher than five years 
earlier. 

In 1956, the total farm population, as distinct from the 
labour force, was 683,148 compared with 702,778 in 
1951. Farm residents thus accounted for 12.6 per cent 
of Ontario’s population at the latest Census in 1956, as 
against 15.3 per cent five years earlier and 23.3 per cent 
in 1931. The decline in the Province’s farm population 
was considerably less pronounced between 1931 and 1951 
than the decrease in the number of farms. The population 
per farm even showed a gain during that period. This rise 
in the population per farm may be due to the fact that 
members of the farmer’s family, while continuing to live 
on the farm, go to school or jobs in nearby communities. 
This has become increasingly feasible, with the ever- 
widening ownership of automobiles and the continuous 
improvement of our rural road system. 


Production and Income 


Ontario’s farm cash income in 1960 was $883.2 million, 
the highest on record. The gross value of agricultural pro- 
duction estimated at $1,204 million, moved closer to the 
all-time high of $1,262 million, reached in 1951. Contri- 
buting factors were the large tobacco and potato crops and 
increased revenues received from the sale of cattle and 
dairy products. The following table gives a general indica- 
tion of the rise in farm production and income since 
World War II: 


GROSS VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTION, FARM CASH INCOME AND 
FARM NET INCOME IN ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Gross Value 


of Production Cash Income Net Income _ 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1939 372,249 208,974 115,102 
1945 703,986 442,625 250,995 
1951 1,262,088 800,666 431,172 
1956 1,097,519 780,551 313,026 
1957 1,083,419 790,199 330,223 
1958 1,189,189 854,807 383,002 
1959 1,172,674 857,272 314,609 
1960* 1,204,223 883,229 352,619 


*Preliminary 


Inevitably, the greater use of labour-saving machinery 
has improved production and income per farm and per 
person employed. Working in conjunction with these 
forces have been the increased application of fertilizer, 
the use of better strains and the elimination of low-pro- 
ductivity farms. At $9,113, the estimated gross value of 
production per farm in 1960 reached an all-time high, 
exceeding the previous record years 1951 and 1959. Last 
year, cash income per farm was 25 per cent in excess of 
the corresponding 1951 figure. 


GROSS VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTION AND CASH INCOME 
PER FARM IN ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1951 TO 1960 


Gross Value 


of Production Cash Income 


__ per Farm per Farm 
$ $ 
1951 8,418 5,341 
1956 7,806 5,551 
1957 7,829 5,704 
1958 8,735 6,407 
1959 8,752 6,473 
1960* 9,113 6,685 
*Estimated. 


Livestock and poultry farming dominate Ontario’s 
agricultural economy. In 1960, livestock and all forms 
of livestock products provided $638 million in farm cash 
income or three-quarters of the total from all sources. 
Tobacco—usually classed separately—was the second 
largest source of cash income, accounting for over one- 
tenth of the aggregate, followed by field crops with nine 
and fruits and vegetables with seven per cent. 

The predominance of livestock and livestock products 
in the Province’s farming economy has changed little since 
World War II. Within the group, however, substantial 
changes in the relative importance of the constituent 
products have taken place. Cash income from the sale 
of cattle and calves, which was about equal to that for 
hogs following 1945, is now twice as high as the income 
from hog marketings. The most marked change in the live- 
stock products picture has, however, been in poultry meat; 
per capita consumption in Canada has risen from 19 
pounds in 1957 to about 23 pounds in 1960. In conjunc- 
tion with this, an immense broiler industry has grown up, 
with large investments in plant and highly developed mass 
production methods. Egg marketings also have been on 
the increase over recent years. Dairying brought in more 
than one dollar in five of farm cash income in 1960. Milk 
production rose again in 1960 and reached a level of 6.2 
million pounds. The importance of dairying in relation to 
total farm cash income is somewhat greater than six or 
seven years ago, but less than in the years immediately 
after the war. Creamery butter production in 1958 rose 
to the highest volume of the post-war period, but declined 
slightly in 1959 and 1960. 
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FARM CASH INCOME FROM THE SALE OF SELECTED LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS IN ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1959 


Cattle 
and Dairy 
Calves Hogs Poultry Eggs Products _ 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1946 135.8 119.1 25.9 41.2 140.2 
1951 200.3 138.1 68.4 51.8 136.9 
1954 156.6 121.5 55.9 Sau 142.9 
1956 191.3 114.4 63.0 64.9 152.7 
1957 175.0 114.7 55.7 64.6 161.0 
1958 209.0 115.9 62.8 70.5 171.4 
1959 206.2 127.8 57.6 64.6 184.8 


Although about 63 per cent of Ontario’s improved land 
was in field crops (including potatoes) at the last Census, 
field crops accounted for nine per cent of the farmer’s 
dollar income in 1960. The largest part of field crop pro- 


FARM CASH INCOME IN ONTARIO, 
SELECTED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
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duction is fed to livestock on the farms where the field 
crops are grown. Thus, oats production reached $61 
million in 1960, but cash income realized from this com- 
modity was estimated to be only $4.3 million. Of the field 
crops that are sold, however, a portion is also used as 
feed in livestock production. 

Tobacco, by far the most important cash crop, has been 
the most rapidly expanding major section of Ontario 
farming over the post-war period. It brought $90 million 
in cash income to farmers in 1960, compared with $34 
million in 1946. Although tobacco prices have risen, this 
expansion has been based mainly on large increases in 
acreage and physical output. Acreage harvested has 
climbed from 46,191 in 1936, to an estimated 124,000 


for 1960. Most of the Province’s tobacco is grown in the 
area north of Lake Erie, with the heaviest concentration 
in Norfolk County. Tobacco farms are also located in the 


counties of Simcoe, Durham and Northumberland. By far 


the greatest part of the total output is accounted for by 


flue-cured tobacco, but burley and dark tobaccos have also 
traditionally been grown. 

Almost two-thirds of the Province’s 1960 cash in- 
come from the sale of fruits and vegetables was attributable 
to the vegetable group (excluding potatoes). The fruit- 
growing sector has been more than holding its own. The 
apple crop has increased over the post-war period; it has 
been supplying a growing Canadian demand and has also 
found an outlet in United States markets. 

FARM CASH INCOME FROM THE SALE OF TOBACCO, VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS IN ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


Tobacco Vesetables Fruits 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1946 33.7 27.0 14.1 
1951 54.6 35.6 14.6 
1954 63.6 34.1 21.9 
1956 60.0 33.9 47.5 
1957 ENG h S073. 18.7 
1958 80.8 44.5 20.8 
1959 85.3 42.1 15.6 
1960* 90.0 44.0 19.0 
*Estimated. 


Fruit growing is more localized than most other forms 
of farm production. 


The Niagara Peninsula, in 1956, 


Courtesy—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity. 


; Us ‘ ; , 61% age 
Tobacco field near Port Stanley, located in the Province’s main tobacco-growing area. Tobacco is Ontario's principal farm cash 


crop, estimated to have yielded the farmers about 90 million dollars in 1960. 
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accounted for 79 per cent of all peach trees in the Province, 
75 per cent of all pear trees and 73 per cent of all cherry 
trees. In addition, about 90 per cent of the plums and 
virtually all of the grapes grown in the Province come 
from the Peninsula. An important development has been 
the expansion of sales of frozen fruit in food stores. 
Growers of several crops have benefited by this increased 
demand. The Niagara Peninsula, for instance, supplies 
almost all cherries for freezing in Canada. 


Farm Mechanization and Rural Power 
Development 


The striking rise in agricultural labour productivity and 
the growth of the farm unit have been largely made 
possible by the increasing mechanization of farm opera- 
tions. It is estimated that the number of farm tractors in 
Ontario now exceeds the number of farms. In 1957 
there were, for the first time, more tractors on Ontario’s 
farms than horses. One aspect of this development is that 
the decrease in the number of horses in the Province 
(from 470,000 in 1945 to 95,000 in 1960) has made 
acreage available for cattle or field crops. 


MACHINERY ON FARMS IN ONTARIO, 1941, 1951 AND 1958! 


June, 1941 


June, 1951 January, 1958 
Tractors 35,460 105,204 139,506 
Combines 760 10,031 17,813 
Threshers 9,094 15,946 13,489 


1Estimated by ‘‘Canadian Farm Implements’’, Winnipeg. 


Since World War II, spectacular progress has been made 
in the mechanization of field operations. Tractor sales 
in Ontario sharply increased between the end of the war 
and 1950, in which year over 17,000 tractors are estimated 
to have been sold in the Province. The annual number 
sold has declined to an estimated 7,172 in 1959 and 
6,586 in 1960. This suggests that farmers’ needs for 
tractors are rapidly being met. Most of the tractors 
purchased now are to replace worn-out and obsolete 
equipment. Sales of agricultural machinery and parts 
rose to an all-time high in 1959 with a wholesale value 
of $58.6 million and last year dropped slightly to $56.3 
million. 

The increase in gasoline used on farms, as set out in the 
following table, also illustrates the growing use being made 
of machinery in field operations. Diesel engines are also 
being employed more frequently for traction. 


GASOLINE USED IN FARM OPERATIONS IN ONTARIO), 
SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


Millions 


of Gallons 
1946 31.2 
1951 66.1 
1954 75.0 
1956 78.5 
1957 80.9 
1958 83.4 
1959: 82.3 
1960 79.9 
1Kstimated by the Ontario Department of Economies. Figures exclude 
gasoline used in farm trucks. 
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The frontier of farm mechanization today lies in the 
improvement of machinery—the development of more 
easily driven tractors, for instance—and the introduction 
of various materials-handling machines. The latter class 
of equipment includes automatic feeding systems, bulk 
handling and cooling systems for milk, barn gutter 
cleaners and other labour-saving devices. These improve- 
ments all help to increase the productivity of the farm 
labour force. 

The mechanization of farming operations and_ the 
raising of living standards in rural Ontario have both 
been greatly advanced by the Provincial Government’s 
rural power development program. The Province’s invest- 
ment in rural power transmission lines totalled an 
estimated $96 million in the 18 fiscal years ended in 1960- 
1961. With the expansion of rural power facilities, electric 
motors have entered widely into use as a stationary power 
source. Almost 30 per cent of farms reported electric 
motors in 1951, compared with about 13 per cent in the 
1941 Census. Farmers now can have all such con- 
veniences of city life as refrigerators, television, radio and 
vacuum cleaners. Farm electrification has progressed 
today to the point where expansion involves principally 
the installation of more electricity-using equipment and 
increases in power consumption. More than nine out of 
ten farms now use centrally generated electricity; most of 
the farms not yet supplied with electricity are located 
close to power lines and can be connected at the farmer’s 
request. 

An impetus to the completion of electrification has been 
given by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario through a policy, introduced in 1958, of pro- 
viding free extension of service lines to established farms 
for the first two-thirds of a mile instead of one-third of a 
mile as before. During 1960 over six hundred miles of 
distribution lines were added to the rural system of The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, bringing 
the total to some 48,000 miles. By the end of the year, 
about half a million rural customers including 140,782 
farm service customers were being served by the Com- 
mission. This was over three times the number of rural 
customers served in 1945. The consumption of electricity 
per farm increased sharply from 2,704 kwh in 1948 to 
3,825 kwh in 1953 and to 6,039 kwh in 1960. The 
number of miles of rural primary distribution lines has 
more than doubled in the past 15 years. 


Rural Communications 


The Province’s extensive network of rural roads greatly 
facilitates the flow of agricultural products to markets. It 
has freed the farmer and his family from the isolation that 
was the lot of their pioneer ancestors. The total mileage 
of rural roads has been constantly increasing as a result of 


local and Provincial Government programs. The main 
improvement in recent years, however, has been in the 
quality and capacity of roads. 

Rural roads have been Carrying an increasing amount of 
traffic. In 1958, some 62,600 Ontario farm trucks 
travelled an estimated 231 million miles and carried 4.5 
million tons of goods. 

The rural road system consists of county roads, roads in 
organized townships, improvement districts and Indian 
Reserves and roads built in unorganized townships by 
the Provincial Government. The latter roads, accounting 
for a minor portion of total rural road mileage, serve a 
variety of interests in areas where agriculture in most 
cases is as yet undeveloped. In 1959 the Province’s rural 
road mileage stood at 76,946 miles; organized township 
roads made up 66.8 per cent of the total or 51,234 miles. 
County roads totalled 9,431 miles. 

The county roads perform the vital function of joining 
the purely local road systems to the King’s Highways and 
the urban municipalities. It is with respect to county 
roads especially that considerable improvement has been 
accomplished. The mileage of paved county roads 
increased from 2,674 miles to over 4,300 miles between 
1945 and 1960. County road mileage in individual 
counties varies from a low of 127 miles in Brant County 
to a high of 510 miles in Middlesex County. It is estimated 
that capital expenditures for construction needs on these 
roads over the next 20 years will amount to over $360 
million. While some county roads are used by an average 
of only 50 vehicles per day, others carry a daily traffic 
amounting to 10,000 vehicles and over. 


The township roads generally carry the fewest vehicles 
per day of any of the systems, yet they provide an 
indispensable service by giving local access to the rural 
areas. More than 95 per cent of the township and other 


local roads are gravelled or unsurfaced. Studies by the 
Department of Highways indicate that about 2,700 miles 
of pavement should be added within 20 years and most 
of the unsurfaced roads (about 9,800 miles or 18 per 
cent of the total township roads) should be gravelled. 
Estimated capital expenditures for construction needs on 
township roads over the next 20 years amount to over 
$703 million. 

In the decade 1950 to 1959, total expenditure on county 
and organized township roads in Ontario amounted to 
$472 million. The Provincial Government participated 
in these costs by means of subsidies to the extent of $261 
million. These road systems exclude townships in the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and incorporated 
cities, towns and villages. 

In addition to road communications, telecommunica- 
tions in agricultural areas are also being improved 
continually. Rural Ontario is well served with telephones. 
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The Ontario Telephone Service Commission gives admin- 
istrative and technical assistance to approximately 300 
independent telephone systems, operating mostly in farm- 
ing areas. The number of these systems has been declining 
slowly as a result of amalgamations into larger, more 
efficient units, and sales of systems to The Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada. The number of rural telephones has 
been rising, but it includes many categories in addition to 
farm telephones. 


RURAL TELEPHONES! IN ONTARIO, SELECTED 
YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


Business Residence Total 
(Number) 
1946 7,606 137,507 145,113 
1951 OUST 27: 174,106 185,833 
1956 12,297 188,134 200,431 
1958 11,350 194,863 206,213 
1960* 16,982 197,061 208,043 


1Four or more telephones on a line. 
*Estimated 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada operated 
120,405 rural telephones in 1960 or about 58 per cent of 
the total. Other telephone systems are operated by 
corporations, municipalities or private companies. At the 
beginning of 1960, the latter systems—in addition to many 
non-automatic exchanges—operated 54 dial exchanges in 
rural Ontario, of which 25 were located in Northern 
Ontario. 


Farm Management 


The production and net income which the farmer derives 
from the resources available to him depend largely on his 
farm management methods. In order to maximize his 
profits, the farmer must choose from a number of 
alternatives: which crops will provide the highest revenue; 
how many head of cattle can be raised on the farm; what 
new methods or equipment should be used. These 
choices are becoming increasingly important in today’s 
changing farm economy. The Ontario Department of 
Agriculture’s Farm Economics Branch has for many years 
studied these problems under local conditions and makes 
expert guidance available to farmers. 

A highly successful program has been carried out with 
members of the Ontario Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tions. The results illustrate strikingly the value of this 
Government assistance and what can be accomplished 
under progressive farm management. From 1954 to 1958, 
this select group of producers increased their returns per 
herd by $1,549. This advance was based on a gain in 
milk production per cow of 870 pounds per year and a 
reduction in labour per cow per year of 22 man-hours. 
One smaller group of producers reduced the cost of their 
milk by 27.3 per cent. 

The Department of Agriculture carries on a continuous 
campaign to encourage good soil management, including 
the use of fertilizers and limestone. In many areas of 
Ontario acid soils are low in calcium and sometimes 


Courtesy—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity. 


Farm near Picton. Livestock and livestock products are the backbone of Ontario’s agricultural economy. 


magnesium as well. The addition of limestone to the soil 
will often correct this condition as well as the acidity and 
make possible the growth of a wider range of crops in 
rotation. Tests on individual farms and plots give a more 
precise indication of what can be accomplished. In 
typical clay soil in Haldimand County, for instance, it was 
found that hay yields were raised as much as 60 per cent 
by the application of limestone. Financial assistance in 
the transportation of limestone is provided as a joint 
Federal-Provincial undertaking. 

The consumption of fertilizer has increased considerably 
in recent years; Ontario sales of fertilizer in 1959 stood 
at 468,000 tons, twice the volume sold in 1946. Last year 
fertilizer sales were somewhat lower. 


FERTILIZER SALES IN ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 
1946 TO 1966 (YEARS ENDING JUNE 30) 


Tons 
LY: a es ee eee ae ere Ree ere 237,080 
LOSE NA CRA A Rona AR Ais rine Mera © a 274,506 
LOSE Mpc acetttdegtin aes AP ae whee 368,296 
LOSGS echt at Scie ech ath acs Gee are 429,449 
LOST, a een « vet tetas ar ison 415,986 
A958 eee ot. ete Caio ea her tom eee 451,316 
L959 et crt esse nea marae eee ee 467,617 
OOO. te. tat eee 2 hth hee pov edn. § 437,132 


While fertilizers and limestone have played an impor- 
tant role in raising agricultural productivity in the 
Province, such other factors as the development of 
improved strains by plant breeders have also contributed. 
It is possible to cite some impressive increases in average 
yields over the years. The following table lists striking 
examples of crops which, on a _ Province-wide basis, 
showed an increase in average yields in each of the last 
two decades: 


YIELDS OF SELECTED CROPS IN ONTARIO BY DECADES, 
1930 TO 1959 


Per Cent 

Increase 

Average Annual Yield Per Acre ph eg 

1930-1939 1940-1949 1950-1959 1930-1939 

(Bushels) 

POTACOESS Sotaintestat 104.3 119.2 198.5 90.3 
Winter Wheat...... 25.9 28.6 33.4 29.0 
Oats.t AA de sees etre 33.9 36.8 45.4 33.9 
Bagh, ot cies wets 9.9 11.3 12.8 29.3 


Farm Marketing 


A large number of farmers dealing with a relatively 
small number of processors or distributors have always 
been at a disadvantage in seeking the best possible price 
for their products. Trends toward the integration of 
processors and the formation of large food merchandising 
firms have complicated this situation. While co-operatives 
have continued to render outstanding service to Ontario 
farmers, they have not, by themselves, provided a satis- 
factory solution to the need for a strong bargaining 
organization since they have controlled only a portion of 
the supply of individual crops. 

The need for legislative action became evident, and the 
Ontario Government in 1937 introduced The Farm 
Products Control Act, replaced it in 1946 by The Farm 
Products Marketing Act and again overhauled it in 1960. 
The Farm Products Marketing Board was established, 
which considers marketing plans petitioned for by 15 per 
cent or more of producers of a crop or product class, holds 
plebiscites to determine if a majority of producers affected 
want a particular plan, and supervises producer boards set 
up to administer plans. 


There are two kinds of plans: the negotiating or collec- 
tive bargaining type and the single sales agency type. In 
a negotiating plan, growers’ representatives bargain with 
buyers’ representatives to set minimum prices that will 
govern the sale of a product by individual buyers. If the 
negotiating committee cannot agree, prices are subject to 
arbitration. Two negotiating plans (wheat and white 
beans) operate price stabilization funds authorized under 
Federal legislation; deductions from prices paid to farmers 
are forwarded by dealers to the respective marketing 
boards. These funds are used to subsidize exports in 
years when surpluses exist, unexpended funds being 
returned to farmers at the end of each crop year. 

In a single sales agency plan, the growers’ board 
administering the plan acts as the exclusive sales agency 
for the product involved. The board, having the entire 
Ontario-produced supply under its control, is able to 
regulate amounts and timing of sales to secure orderly 
marketing and reasonable prices. In some single agency 
plans there is also negotiation of minimum prices. 

It is estimated that more than half of all farm cash 
income earned in 1960 was realized from products sold 
under Provincial marketing legislation. Thirteen plans 
were in force under The Farm Products Marketing Act at 
the beginning of 1960, covering 26 crops.! An additional 
large marketing program is administered by the Milk 
Industry Board of Ontario under The Milk Industry Act,? 
which provides for collective bargaining between producers 
and distributors and producers and transporters of milk 
and milk products. 

The marketing of farm products as well as many other 
agricultural problems are currently being investigated by 
the Agricultural Enquiry Committee appointed by the 
Ontario Government in 1959. Studies are being made of 
a proposed Agricultural Research Foundation, which, 
operating on a continuing basis, would carry out research 
on farm marketing organization, the transportation, 
handling, packaging and storing of agricultural commodi- 
ties, the growing of the best strains, family farming, 
vertical integration and related matters. 


Vertical Integration 


The term “vertical integration” is used to designate a 
variety of programs under which two or more stages of 
the production and distribution processes from raw 
materials to final products are brought under the control 
of one organization. . . 

In agriculture, vertical integration often consists in 
sharing the farmer’s risks with a distributor or processor. 
This link-up may involve credit extended to the farmer, 
outright ownership of his livestock or crop in the field, 
complete guarantees against loss on his sales, or only the 
most limited sort of undertaking to purchase his output. 
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Any one of a large number of variations and combinations 
of terms is possible. One aspect of vertical integration, 
contract farming, has been the subject of much discussion 
in recent years. The most extreme form of vertical integra- 
tion goes beyond contract farming to ownership of the 
whole farm by a business corporation, but this is rare. 

Although contract farming is the most common form 
of vertical integration in our Province, it is difficult to 
measure its extent. One of the reasons is that in a number 
of cases the terms of the contract are so flexible that one 
party to the agreement can hardly be considered to have 
any measure of control over all or part of the organization 
of the other. In such instances, it is sometimes doubtful 
whether the term “contract farming” should apply. A 
noted expert? in this field estimates that about 80 per cent 
of chicken broiler production is under contract. Turkey 
broilers are produced almost entirely under contract with 
the exception of two cases where a large grower is a 
processor as well. Contracts covering market eggs are 
increasingly being based on prices which fluctuate with 
published quotations plus a bonus for volume. It is 
doubtful whether this method—used particularly by larger 
and better quality producers—still comes under the term 
“contract farming.” It is expected that contracting on a 
quality-control basis may soon become a factor in the egg 
trade. 

In hogs, as in eggs, Federal Government marketing 
policies have tended to reduce the importance of contract 
farming for these commodities. Owing to the existence 
of the Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing Board, hog con- 
tracting has involved feed suppliers rather than processors. 
About eight per cent? of Ontario’s hog production in 1960 
came under some form of credit contract with feed 
producers. These contracts no longer cover ownership of 
the hogs, as they sometimes did formerly. 

Sugar beets and various canning crops have long been 
the subject of contracts between processors and farmers 
in Ontario. It should be noted that integration is not all 
in one direction. Farmer-owned co-operatives already 
own considerable processing facilities in Ontario and have 
been thinking in terms of expansion. 


Government Assistance to Agriculture 


To help farmers overcome obstacles to higher output 
and better incomes, the Ontario Government has a broad 
program of assistance, both financial and technical. The 
heart of the technical assistance program is the Extension 
Service, with resident representatives in all agricultural 


‘The plans are listed in the Statistical Appendix to part II of 
this publication. 

“Professor J. R. Cavers, Head of the Department of Poultry 
Science, Ontario Agricultural College. 

*Estimate by Mr. J. P. Hrabovsky of the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 


parts of the Province. These trained experts pass on to 
the farmers the results of research at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College and the Ontario Veterinary College at 
Guelph, as well as other information and advice. A 
comprehensive program is being implemented for the 
improvement of the Province’s facilities for basic agricul- 
tural research and education. In the eight years ended 
March 31, 1961, the Ontario Government’s capital 
expenditures on the Ontario Agricultural College and the 
Ontario Veterinary College at Guelph amounted to $14.2 
million. 

The Co-operative Loans Program provides credit to 
co-operatives to assist them in financing facilities for 
grading, cleaning, packing, storing, drying, processing and 
marketing of farm products. Under a Junior Farmer 
Establishment Program the Province from 1952 to 1960 
made almost 3,900 loans amounting to nearly $29 million 
to qualified young farmers seeking to get settled on farms 
of their own. This program was discontinued in 1960 
as a result of the Federal Government providing the same 
service through its new Farm Credit Corporation. 

A number of programs aim to improve the quality of 
Ontario livestock and protect them against animal diseases. 
To encourage the breeding of better stock, the Province 
maintains various subsidy plans, known as the Bull 
Premium Policy, the Boar Premium Policy, the Ram 
Premium Policy and the Pure Bred Foal Policy. Under The 
Artificial Insemination Act, the Province licenses artificial 
insemination centres which are steadily raising the quality 
of Ontario cattle. Approximately 500,000 cows were 
bred with the assistance of these centres in 1960, com- 
pared with about 81,000 in 1950. Another important 
program is carried out to protect livestock from the 
warble fly. Under the Brucellosis Control Program con- 
siderable progress has been made in the establishment of 
brucellosis-free areas. If the present rate of testing is 
maintained, over 30 counties should have reached the 
status of a brucellosis-free area by the end of the fiscal 
year 1961-62. This will tend to stimulate further the 
Province’s export of beef and dairy cattle. In 1960, 
approximately 30,000 head of dairy cattle were exported, 
mainly to the United States, Central and South America. 

As mentioned earlier, freight charges on agricultural 
limestone are subsidized. Also, special reduced rail rates 
are negotiated. A Farm Safety Program is carried on in 
a continuous effort to reduce accidents. Rural life is 
enriched as a result of aid extended to communities for the 
construction of arenas, halls, athletic fields, rinks and 
swimming pools under the Community Centres Program. 

Northern Ontario, with its rigorous climate and long 
freight hauls to markets, has special agricultural problems. 
But with its 2,171,633 acres of farm land and a large area 
of potential farm land, it also has special opportunities. 
To deal with both these problems and opportunities, the 
Province has implemented a program of assistance going 
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beyond that provided in other regions. These measures 
include grants for clearing and breaking land and subsidies 
for new farm wells and water supplies. Freight aid 
applies to such items as certain grades of seed potatoes, 
potato grading equipment and breeding cattle. Freight 
assistance and grants are provided on purchase of weed- 
control equipment by specified organizations. The trans- 
portation of agricultural limestone is subsidized to a higher 
maximum rate than in “Old Ontario”. 

Demonstration farms of the Ontario Government at 
New Liskeard and Sault Ste. Marie constantly study and 
carry out research with respect to agricultural problems in 
Northern Ontario. In this part of the Province, as in 
Southern Ontario, mechanization on the farm has been 
furthered by the expansion of electric power plant. Rural 
electrification from 1951 to 1960 more than doubled the 
number of rural customers in Northern Ontario. 


FORESTRY AND FOREST-BASED 
INDUSTRIES 


Over three-quarters of Ontario’s land area is covered 
with forests. The Province’s 167 million acres of forest 
land represent 15.3 per cent of Canada’s forests and 
cover a territory almost six times as large as the State of 
Pennsylvania. About two-thirds of this area is accessible 
or potentially accessible and is classified as productive 
forest land. These vast forest reserves support some of 
the most important industries in our Province. In 1958, 
Ontario’s forestry and forest-based industries produced a 
net output valued at nearly $590 million, employed ap- 
proximately 80,000 people and paid $314 million in 
salaries and wages. In the same year, Ontario accounted 
for 28.2 per cent of Canada’s net value of production in 
forestry and forest-based industries and for 28.4 per cent 
of its employment in that sector of the economy. 

Of the 106 million acres of the Province’s productive 
forest lands, some 10 million acres are private lands. The 
remaining 96 million acres (90 per cent) are owned by 
the Crown, and their administration—with the exclusion 
of 0.8 million acres of Federal Crown forests—is entrusted 
to the Ontario Government. This predominance of Crown 
ownership favours Province-wide forestry planning and 
management. 

The Province’s accessible merchantable timber is esti- 
mated at 84.8 billion cubic feet. About 60 per cent of 
this volume consists of softwoods, the balance of hard- 
woods. Five species account for 83 per cent of the total, 
namely: spruce (33 per cent), balsam (5 per cent), 
jackpine (14 per cent), poplar (19 per cent) and white 
birch (12 per cent). Spruce, balsam and jackpine are 
much in demand, particularly by the pulp and paper 
industry which is the largest consumer of the timber cut 
in our forests. Hardwoods, such as poplar and white 


birch are sometimes used with softwoods for the produc- 
tion of weod-pulp. Industry and research institutions 
have accelerated their efforts to find a manufacturing 
process by which hardwoods can be used to a greater 
extent for producing pulp of a satisfactory quality at a 
competitive price. The importance of this problem is 
evident, since the hardwood species poplar and white 
birch alone account for nearly one-third of Ontario’s 
accessible merchantable timber. 

In the period 1951 to 1958 the annual wood cut in the 
Province averaged an estimated 538 million cubic feet. 
In addition to this intentional depletion, an average of 
68 million cubic feet of timber was lost as a result of 
damage by forest fires. For the loss of timber caused by 
insects and disease no reliable estimates are available. 

The value of the total cut in Ontario for 1958 was 
estimated at $110 million of which pulpwood represented 
approximately 55 per cent and logs and bolts for lumber 
about 37 per cent. The remaining eight per cent was 
accounted for by fuel wood, poles, ties and other products 
requiring little or no processing. Various manufacturing 
processes more than quintupled the value of the raw 
material, as set out in the following table. 


NET VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTION AND VALUE ADDED BY 
MANUFACTURE OF THE FOREST-BASED INDUSTRIES 
IN ONTARIO, 1958 


Net Value of Forest Production $ 98.3 million 


Value added by manufacture: 
helumberindustry.......... 


The pulp and paper industry 
The wood-using industries 
The paper-using industries 


$ 23.7 million 
215.7 million 
137.0 million 


113.6 million 490.0 million 


otalleacecs. .: _ $588.3 million 


In addition to their direct contribution to the nation’s 
prosperity, the Province’s forest-based industries influence, 
to a considerable degree, activity in other industrial sectors. 
In the period 1951 to 1958, the average annual value of 
materials purchased by these industries in the Province 
amounted to an estimated $461 million. Furthermore, 
during the period 1955-1959 a total of more than $400 
million in capital and repair expenditures is estimated to 
have been invested in the Province’s forest-based sector. 
About $330 million, or over four-fifths of this total, was 
spent by the paper-using industries. Thus, the forest-based 
industries contribute considerably to activity in other 
sectors of the economy and indirectly create employment 
for many workers. 

The importance of Canada’s forest-based industries to 
our export trade is evidenced by the fact that about 30 
per cent of our country’s exports is accounted for by wood, 
wood products and paper. Their position in our trade 
relationship with the United States is even more prom- 
inent. More than 40 per cent of our export trade to that 
country is attributed to this group of industries. The 
decline in the premium of the Canadian over the American 
dollar therefore is particularly stimulating for this sector 
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of our economy. Export statistics on a provincial basis 
are not available, but if we assume that Ontario’s forest- 
based industries participate in the export trade in the ratio 
of their output to the total production of this industrial 
group on a national basis, our Province’s forest-based 
industries would contribute about nine per cent of Canada’s 
total value of all exports. 

The following figures illustrate the importance of 
Ontario’s forest-based industries in relation to Canada’s: 


FORESTRY AND THE FOREST-BASED INDUSTRIES IN ONTARIO AND 
CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 1958 


Ontario as 


Ontario Canada % of Canada 
($000’s) 
Gross Value of Production...... 1,163,528 3,883,539 30.0 
Net Value of Production........ 588,319 2,086,004 28.2 
Persons Employed............. 79,841 281,184 28.4 
Wages and Salaries............. 313,980 1,117,445 28.1 
Materials Purchased........... 538,143 1,669,214 32.2 
Capitaland Repair Expenditures* 84,200 281,600 29.9 
EXpoOrts tan7 glosses n.a. 1,516,292 — 
Corporation Profits Before Taxes* n.a, 263,000 — 


*Forestry not included. 


The Forest-based Industries 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is Ontario’s most 
important forest-based industry. It has experienced an 
extraordinary development, particularly since the end of 
World War II. In only 13 years its gross value of produc- 
tion almost tripled from $162 million in 1946 to $449 
million in 1958. The number of its employees increased 
by 40 per cent from 14,500 in 1946 to 20,200 in 1958 
and in that same period its payroll tripled from $33 million 
to $98 million. Production reached an all-time record 
level in 1958, with gross value slightly exceeding the 
previous high established in 1957. A considerable rise 
in the demand for pulp and paper in 1956, prompted 
several manufacturers to increase their productive capacity. 
Many millions of dollars were invested in huge expansion 
projects. The pulp and paper industry accounted for the 
major part of approximately $170 million in capital and 
repair expenditures estimated to have been laid out in 
1957 and 1958 by Ontario’s pulp, paper and paper-using 
industries. The year 1957 brought a slowdown in the 
rate of increase of demand and, mainly as a result of the 
addition to productive capacity, the pulp and paper 
industry, for the first time in years, found itself with some 
over-capacity. Production in the period 1958 to 1960 
showed a continued upward movement which was particu- 
larly marked with respect to newsprint, paperboard and 
wrapping paper. Since long-term prospects are favour- 
able, it is expected that within the next few years the 
present stand-by capacity will have been absorbed by a 
further increase in demand for the products of the 
Province’s pulp and paper industry. 

Most expansion projects initiated in recent years have 
now been completed and no major additions are planned 


for the immediate future. The industry is considering the 
possibility of operating on the seven day week basis already 
in effect in British Columbia. It is estimated that such a 
measure would increase the existing capacity of Ontario’s 
pulp and paper mills by ten per cent. If the legal obstacles 


VALUE OF PAPER PRODUCTION, 
ONTARIO, 1939 TO 1960 
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which deter business operations on Sundays should be 
overcome, the effect will probably be a delay of new plant 
expansions until the rising demand approaches the higher 
capacity level resulting from the addition of an extra 
workday each week. 

The value of Ontario’s wood-pulp production in 1958 
amounted to $217 million, over two and one-half times 
the corresponding 1946 figure and more than one-quarter 
of Canada’s value of output for this product. Although 
part of the wood-pulp produced in our Province is shipped 
abroad, the bulk is used for the manufacture of paper in 
Ontario. 


VALUE OF PAPER PRODUCTION BY KINDS IN ONTARIO, 
1958, 1959 AND 1960 


1958 1959* 1960* 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) % of Total 

Newsprint). owen soon 169,445 174,000 187,000 51.5 
Paper. Boards... fact. tes 67,930 71,000 75,000 20.7 
Book and Writing Paper 59,201 64,000 66,000 18.2 
Wrapping Paper........ 17,943 
‘Lissue:Paperien nae 12,834 33,000 35,000 9.6 
Other Paper:ia. fnecn 1,930 

Totalin os ccan soe 329,283 342,000 363,000 100.0 


*Preliminary estimates. 


Newsprint accounts for over half the value of paper 
production in the Province. It is estimated that about 
four-fifths of this output is exported to the United States. 
The development of the U.S. demand for Canadian news- 
print is, therefore, of paramount importance to our 
newsprint industry. Jt is expected, however, that the 
European markets, which in 1960 absorbed 7.8 per cent 
of our country’s total volume of newsprint exports, will 
become increasingly important. Projections made in this 
field by the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects are set out in the following table. 


ACTUAL DEMAND FOR CANADIAN NEWSPRINT IN 1960 
AND PROSPECTIVE DEMAND, 1965 TO 1980 


Canada U.S. Other Markets Total 

(Thousands of Tons) 
1960 487 5, 260 1,006 6,753 
1965 575 5,710 2,025 8,310 
1970 690 6,380 2,610 9,680 
1975 820 6,930 3,165 10,915 
1980 965 7,620 3,830 12,415 


For the period 1960 to 1980 these figures show an 
increase in total demand for Canadian newsprint of 84 
per cent. On the basis of these projections and on the 
assumption that Ontario’s share of Canadian newsprint 
supply will remain constant, the volume of our Province’s 
newsprint production in the year 1980 may be expected 
to stand at 2.9 million tons as compared with approxi- 
mately 1.6 million tons in 1960. 

Of the kinds of paper produced in Ontario, paperboards 
and book and writing paper rank next to newsprint in 
importance. Together they account for almost 40 per 
cent of the Province’s paper production. Since 1946, the 
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rate of increase in their production has been even higher 
than that of newsprint. 


PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT, PAPERBOARD AND BOOK 


AND WRITING PAPER IN ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1960 
Volume Value 
1946 1960* Increase 1946 1960* Increase 
(000’s of Tons) ($000’s) 
Newsprint. Gores .e seston 1,073 1,612 50.2 71,841 187,000 160.3 
Paperboard...... 310 564 81.9 21,332 75,000 251.6 
Book and Writing Paper 119 260 «118.5 16,628 66,000 296.9 


* Preliminary estimates 


A further stage in manufacturing is represented by the 
paper-using industries, which produce a great variety of 
products, such as boxes, bags, roofing paper, paper con- 
tainers, tags, writing pads and envelopes. Most of the 
217 establishments in this category are located in Southern 
Ontario. In 1958, they employed 15,729 persons, paid 
$57.9 million in salaries and wages and had a gross value 
of production of $269 million or 54.3 per cent of the 
Canadian production figure for this industrial group. The 
growth of these industries in Ontario is demonstrated by 
the fact that in 1958 their gross value of production was 
more than two and one-half times the 1946 figure of 
$94 million. 

Ontario’s lumber industry comprises the production of 
sawn lumber, shingles, laths, ties and some other sawn 
products. Its gross value of production was $58 million 
in 1958, 40 per cent higher than in 1946. In the past 
decade there have been fluctuations in volume as well as 
value of output. In recent years a number of wood sub- 
stitutes have been brought on the market, increasing 
competition for the lumber as well as for the wood-using 
industries and prompting them to expand their research 
and promotion activity. As a result, many multi-purpose 
and decorative wood products are now available to the 
building trade. Modern techniques and bonding pro- 
cesses make it possible to use small pieces of wood which 
formerly were discarded as waste. By adapting their 
products to changing tastes and consumer habits, these 
industries continue to occupy an important position in our 
Province’s economic structure. 

Of the four main groups of forest-based industries in 
Ontario, the wood-using industries rank second with 
respect to gross and net value of production. In 1958, 
they produced goods valued at $278 million, an increase 
of 160 per cent over the 1946 level of $107 million. The 
significance of these industries is also demonstrated by the 
fact that they provide employment to more persons than 
any of the other main groups. The 1958 employment 
figure for this group was 27,308—higher than that for the 
pulp and paper industry and the lumber industry together 
—while $87 million was paid out in salaries and wages. 
The principal components of this group are the furniture 
industry, and sash, door and planing mills. The furniture 
industry in particular has experienced a remarkable 
growth in the past decade. Its gross value of production 
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has more than tripled since 1946, when it stood at $48 
million. 

Ontario’s veneer and plywood industry, in 1958, pro- 
duced goods valued at $17.7 million. It has expanded 
rapidly since 1952, when its gross value of production 
amounted to $10.4 million. This industry puts the poplar 
species, which are abundantly available in our Province, 
to good use by converting them into valuable panels of 
structural wood. 


Operations in the Woods 


Basic to the aforementioned industries are the operations 
in the woods, which include all activities connected with 
the timber-crop harvest, such as cutting, logging and 
transportation over forest roads or down the streams and 
rivers to the processing plants. In 1958, an estimated 
11,400 persons (on a man-year basis) found employment 
in Ontario’s forests, earning $58 million in salaries and 
wages. The value of forest output in that year was esti- 
mated at $110 million. This was substantially below 
production in some previous years. Several factors 
contributed to the decline. When, in 1956, newsprint 
production rose considerably, a further increase at the 
same rate was anticipated and cutting programs were 
accelerated correspondingly. As actual demand proved 
to fall short of expectations, pulpwood inventories reached 
above-normal proportions. Due to this development, 
cutting in 1958 was drastically reduced, resulting in the 
aforementioned lower production and employment figures. 
The value of primary forest production was also unfavour- 
ably affected by a decline in pulpwood prices, amounting 
to some 30 per cent for peeled and about 16 per cent for 
rough cordwood. Preliminary estimates for 1959 and 1960 
indicate increases in wood cut of 12 and 9 per cent 
respectively, due to growing demand for paper and paper 
products. 

Until some years ago wood-cutting operations were 
carried out mainly in the fall and early winter. Transporta- 
tion of the wood from the cut-over areas to the processing 
plants, railway sidings or rivers, took place in January and 
February, when the soil was frozen and the hard surface 
facilitated skidding, hauling and other timber-moving 
activities. In recent years, the seasonal character of forest 
operations has become less pronounced. Better and more 
durable ali-weather forest roads and increasing mechaniza- 
tion have made it possible to start cutting in the summer. 
The use of mechanical equipment has been encouraged by 
the rising wage-levels. The power saw has replaced the 
bucksaw; bulldozers, snowmobiles, heavy diesel trucks, 
tractors and mechanical loaders have considerably reduced 
the amount of man-handling of wood. River-drive is still 
used where possible, since it is by far the least expensive 
mode of wood-transportation. In Ontario some 15 million 
tons of wood are moved annually from stump to mill. 

The foregoing facts show the significance of forestry 


Courtesy—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity. 


Timber drive in Northwestern Ontario, near Fort Frances. The forest-based industry is a cornerstone of the economy 
in the Province’s northland. 


and the forest-based industries in the Province’s economy. 
It is evident that the protection and judicious management 
of our forest resources are of primary importance for the 
continued prosperity of these industries. Unlike our 
minerals, our forests constitute a renewable resource and 
as such are a permanent source of raw materials for our 
pulp, paper and lumber industries. However, their re- 
newal requires time and it is self-generating to a limited 
extent only. It can be furthered by proper care, protection 
and removal of overmature trees and undesired species. 
On the other hand, ruthless cutting and general neglect 
may easily lead to an excess of depletion over re-growth 
and in the long run to denudation, or substitution of com- 
mercially valuable species by “weed-trees” and useless 
shrubs. The transformation of dense forest areas into 
corroded wastelands in some countries bordering the 
Mediterranean and in many other parts of the world should 
be a warning to the present and future generations. The 
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Ontario Government is well aware of the necessity of 
maintaining a comprehensive forest-management policy. 
Since most trees of the species which are in general 
demand by the forest industries require 80 or more years 
to mature, present decisions and regulations have to take 
into account immediate interests as well as those of several 
future generations. 


Forest Protection 


For many years, forest protection has accounted for the 
bulk of the total net ordinary expenditures of Ontario’s 
Department of Lands and Forests. In recent years, outlays 
for timber management and reforestation have become 
increasingly important; in fact, net ordinary expenditures 
for these purposes have almost tripled during the past 
decade. In the five-year period 1956-57 to 1960-61, net 
ordinary expenditures for forest protection totalled $34.8 


million and those for timber management and reforesta- 
tation together $30.9 million. 

Fire, insects and disease are estimated to account for 
about one-quarter of the total depletion of our forests and, 
together with natural mortality, annually destroy a volume 
of timber about equal to that used by the pulp and paper 
industry. This accentuates the need for an effective forest 
protection service. To prevent and combat forest fires, 
a large fire-fighting organization is ready for immediate 
action at all times, particularly during the fire season 
(from April to November). It is equipped with modern 
devices such as radar for the detection of lightning storms, 
mobile radio stations and many thousands of hand pumps 
and portable power pumps. For purposes of fire-reporting 
and the direction of fire-fighting activities, use is made of 
an extensive system of communications, operated by the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. Its telephone 
lines total over 1,000 miles in length; its radio communica- 
tion system is one of the largest of its kind in the world 
(exclusive of radio networks for military purposes) and is 
equipped with more than 1,600 stations, many of which 
are portable, while others are installed in fire towers, 
aircraft and patrol vessels. Good results have been obtained 
in localizing fires by water-dropping from the air. Follow- 
ing successful experimentation, all Department aircraft 
have been outfitted with rotating tanks. 

The effectiveness of modern detection and fire-fighting 
methods is demonstrated by the fact that despite the 
956 fires in 1960, the area burned measured only 31,386 
acres. The average area per fire in 1960 was 33 acres 
which compares favourably with the annual average of 154 
acres per fire over the past 35 years. Over four-fifths of 
the destruction took place in July, 1960. 

The protection of our forests from insects and diseases 
is of a different nature. It is a well-known fact that 
Over-mature trees are more susceptible to damage by 
insects and fungi than those that are mature or not yet 
fully developed. Sound forest management, in particular 
the culling of over-mature trees and the maintenance of 
healthy forest stands, therefore offers a substantial con- 
tribution to the reduction of loss from these causes. In 
addition, staff of the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests continually survey forest insect and disease con- 
ditions and carry out control operations to suppress any 
potential danger to our forests from these destructive 
forces. 


Forest Management 


In order to give maximum effect to the Government’s 
policy of sound forest development, a management plan 
has been prepared for each of 125 management units 
covering about 210,000 square miles. Seventy-seven of 
these are Crown management units, encompassing 120,000 
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square miles, while the remaining 90,000 square miles are 
contained in 48 company management units. The Crown 
Timber Act, 1952, contains a number of regulations which 
ensure the co-operation of companies holding Crown 
timber lands under licence. For example, section 23 (a) 
of the Act stipulates that “Every licensee shall furnish to 
the Minister .. . an annual plan for the cutting operations 
to be conducted by him . . . together with a statement of 
the measures to be taken by him from time to time during 
the term of his licence to promote and maintain the pro- 
ductivity of the areas cut over in accordance with such 
annual plan”. Approval of the annual plan by the 
Minister is required. 

Completion of Ontario’s forest inventory in 1958, has 
paved the way for more intensified forest management. 
Since 1946, when this project was initiated, 285,000 
square miles have been photographed from the air, while 
field cruises on nearly 139,000 square miles provided 
additional information. From the data compiled, a large 
number of maps and inventory reports covering 22 admin- 
istrative districts have been prepared. In 1960, 12,700 
square miles have been re-photographed and identical or 
larger areas are proposed to be covered annually in sub- 
sequent years, to keep the inventory up to date. 

In view of the importance of maintaining or increasing 
the productive capacity of our Provincial forests, special 
staff within the Forest Management Division of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests were directed 
to concentrate their efforts on a particular project, named 
“Project Regeneration”. A major object of this program 
is the re-establishment of commercially valuable tree 
species in cut-over and burned areas, with special emphasis 
on red and white pine, jack pine, spruce and yellow birch. 
To this end, inferior trees and shrubs are exterminated by 
spraying with herbicides, and cutting is planned in such a 
way that the most desired tree species get the best possible 
chance to subsist and regenerate. Since the inception of 
this intensified regeneration program in 1956, silvicultural 
treatment has been given to about 46,000 acres. A con- 
siderable amount of direct seeding has also been carried 
out. 

Reforestation is another means by which the Ontario 
Government contributes to the development of our forest 
resources. Of the 49.5 million young trees, supplied by the 
Province’s tree nurseries in 1960, 31.3 million were 
planted on Crown lands and 4.2 million on lands managed 
in co-operation with counties, townships and conservation 
authorities. Approximately 14 million trees were dis- 
tributed to private land owners. During the past three 
years, eight new tree nurseries were established in Northern 
Ontario. Two of these—one near Dryden and the other 
in the Swastika area—each have a possible ultimate 


capacity of 10 million trees per annum. Once these new 
additions are in full production, the total annual capacity 
of the Province’s nurseries will be 80 million trees. A 
production of 57 million trees is anticipated for the year 
1961. 

Essential to the opening up, development and protection 
of any forest area is a good forest road system. In 
privately-owned forests and on licensed Crown lands the 
companies operating the areas have their own road con- 
struction programs. On unalienated Crown lands the 
Ontario Government builds roads under an Access Road 
Construction Program. In view of the fact that most new 
access road construction is now covered by a Federal- 
Provincial roads-to-resources program, the Department of 
Lands and Forests confines itself mainly to the mainten- 
ance of existing forest roads. 

Although in the early fifties, separate access road pro- 
grams were administered by the Departments of Lands 
and Forests and of Mines, the variety of interests served 
by these roads made it desirable to co-ordinate the efforts. 
Therefore, in 1954, a committee in which several Depart- 
ments were represented, was assigned the task of 
formulating access road building policies. In 1958, access 
road construction was further accelerated when several 
new projects were initiated as a joint Federal-Provincial 
undertaking. An agreement, signed in 1959, involves a 
proposed expenditure of $15 million for this purpose by 
March 31, 1967. The costs will be shared equally between 
the Province and the Dominion; in some cases private 
companies making extensive use of particular roads will 
participate. 

Six major projects have been approved under the 
agreement so far: 

1. Foleyet to Chapleau—60 miles. About 30 miles 
have been completed and work on the remaining 30 
miles is proceeding. 

Nakina via Cavell to Terrier Lake—about 50 miles. 

This road has been completed recently. 

3. Spruce River Road—74 miles. Nearly three-fifths 
of this road has been built. 


4. Savant Lake south to Highway No. 17—90 miles. 
Contracts for about three-fifths of this distance have 
been awarded and work is progressing. Some 15 
miles have already been completed. 

5. Minaki south to Highway 596 at Pellatt—15 miles. 
This project is completed. 

6. Goldpines to Uchi Lake—90 miles. The present 


sub-standard road between these two points will be 
upgraded. 

Not only will these roads stimulate the development of 

extensive forest areas and mineral deposits, but they will 

also benefit trappers, tourists and sportsmen. In addition, 
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they will facilitate further exploration of the rich resources 
located in the northern parts of our Province and thus 
contribute to the continuing growth of our economy. 


FISHING, TRAPPING AND FUR FARMING 


Commercial Fishing 


Canada’s fresh-water fishing industry is believed to be 
the largest in the world. Within Canada, Ontario ranks 
first among the provinces in this area of economic activity. 
Ontario’s fisheries accounted for about 52 per cent 
of the landed value of all Canadian inland fisheries in 
1958. The value of the annual output of the Province’s 
fishing industry is subject to considerable fluctuations; 
in 1958 it amounted to $8,184,000 and in 1959 to 
$5,474,000. For 1960 it was estimated at $5,408,000. 

Fishing is the mainstay of local income in a number 
of small communities on the shores of the Great Lakes. 
In others—although not of major significance—it has 
acquired a permanent place among several other forms of 
economic endeavour. For some Indians and people with 
limited opportunities for other occupations near the smaller 
inland lakes in the North, fishing forms a welcome means 
of livelihood. In 1959, 3,527 persons were employed in 
the primary operations of commercial fishing. These 
workers include commercial fishing licence-holders and 
their employees. 

The Province’s fishermen, like its farmers, are largely 
self-employed or depend upon the profits of the operations 
they take part in rather than on assured wages. Over 80 
per cent of fishermen reported by the 1951 Census were 
working on their own account or as partners, and only 
15 per cent as wage earners. 

In 1959, the value of the boats, gear and shore installa- 
tions used by our commercial fisheries was $10,557,000 
—85 per cent higher than in 1948. Thus there was an 
average investment of $2,993 per worker, as compared 
with $1,523 ten years earlier. 


PRODUCTION OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES IN ONTARIO, SELECTED 
YEARS 1946 TO 1959 


Quantity Value of Average Production 
Landed Products! Value per Worker! 
(7000 Ib.) ($000’s) ($) 

4916. tra, esa 33,000 6,297 1,484 

1953 o one on eee 44,839 7,916 2,079 

TOS 7 eee toes are eee 51,112 7,928 2,586 

LOS Shoe Aaa aes 47,172 8,184 2,538 

EOS 9 poet: ore icraa tee 48,992 5,474 1,552 


1In conformity with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics procedure, the value 
of products is computed by adding 12 % per cent to landed value. 


The general trend in fishing has been one of more 
production by fewer men. Fish populations are subject 
to drastic changes over short periods of years for environ- 
mental and biological reasons. As a result, the annual 
production figures of different districts and species show 
considerable deviations from the general trend. In 1959, 
commercial fish production again stood at a high level; it 
experienced a moderate increase in weight from 1958. 


The total catch was 48,992,000 pounds or 48 per cent 
higher than in 1946. The 1959 value showed a decline 
of about 33 per cent from the previous year. This was due 
mainly to decreases in the catch of the premium-priced 
species and increases in the production of perch, causing 
the price of the latter to drop to about one-third of its 
1958 level. The effects of this development were felt 
most severely in the Lake Erie district, where almost 
two-thirds of the catch (by weight) consisted of perch. 

It should be noted that the average production value 
per worker is not a reliable measure for estimating the 
income of the professional fisherman. Since it includes 
the low output of those who depend only partly on fishing, 
it understates the incomes of the workers who derive their 
chief income from this form of economic activity. Some 
400 fishermen reported an annual non-fishing labour 
income averaging $1,220 at the time of the 1951 Census, 
while those who farmed had an average cash income of 
$1,293 from that source. 

In 1959, the most important fish landed, by weight, was 
perch, which accounted for about 41 per cent of the total 
catch. Smelt was in second place, yellow pickerel in third 
and whitefish in fourth. The most noticeable trends in 
the species of fish caught over the past decade have been 
an increase in the landed weight of yellow pickerel and a 
decrease in lake trout. 

The physical nature of the individual lake influences 
the type of fishery in which fishermen specialize. Lake 
Erie and Lake St. Clair are relatively shallow and warm; 
such conditions favour perch and yellow and blue pickerel, 
which require a shallow and fertile habitat. These three 
species of fish accounted for 66.6 per cent of the quantity, 
and 74.3 per cent of the value of fish landed in Lake Erie 
in 1959. 

Whereas Lake Erie’s greatest depth is 210 feet, Lake 
Superior’s deepest spot is 1,302 feet. Depth and coldness 
tend to make a lake suitable for whitefish and lake trout. 
Although, in Lake Superior in 1959, lake trout production 
Geclined 37 per cent and whitefish production was down 
26.2 per cent from 1958, these two species together 
accounted for 45.4 per cent of the value of that lake’s 
catch. One of the major causes for the decline of lake 
trout in Lake Superior is the depredation by the sea 
lamprey. 

Yellow pickerel, perch and whitefish were the most 
important species in the Province in terms of value. Yellow 
pickerel brought 44.7 per cent of the landed value of the 
Lake St. Clair catch, and 48.3 per cent of the Northern 
Inland Waters catch. Perch accounted for 53.5 per cent 
of the value of the Lake Erie catch. Whitefish brought 35.5 
per cent of the landed value in the North Channel, 40.1 
per cent of that in Lake Ontario and 42.3 per cent of the 
Georgian Bay catch. The above species represented 
the highest values for each of these fishing grounds, 
respectively. 


The following table shows the value of individual fish 
species in the fishing districts of the Province. 


LANDED VALUES AND PER CENT OF EACH AREA’S CATCH OF MAJOR 
SPECIES BY FISHING DISTRICTS, 1959 


Per Per 
Area Species Value Cent Area Species Value Cent 
$ $ 
Lake Lake 
Ontario Whitefish 157,664 40.1 Superior Lake Trout 97,632 25.9 
Yellow Pickerel 52,835 = 13.4 Herring 85,003 22.5 
Bullheads 40,886 10.4 Yellow Pickerel 78,485 20.8 
Whitefish 73,563 19.5 
Lake 
Erie Perch 1,176,343 53.5 N.LW.2 Yellow Pickerel 526,791 48.3 
Yellow Pickerel 456,755 20.8 Whitefish 312,694 28.7 
White Bass 210,841 9.6 Sturgeon 82,263 7.5 
Lake North 
St. Clair Yellow Pickerel 45,769 44.7 Channel Whitefish 24,278 35.5 
Catfish 13,654 13.3 Northern Pike 20,306 29.7 
Sturgeon 11,640 11.4 Yellow Pickerel 12,029 17.6 
S.LW. Bullheads 18,982 35.3 Georgian 
Carp 9,454 17.6 Bay Whitefish 28,806 42.3 
Sturgeon 8,885 16.5 Yellow Pickerel 28,637 42.0 
Sturgeon 2,521 3.7 
Lake 
Huron Chub 216,453 42.2 
Whitefish 139,689 27.2 
Yellow Pickerel 109,390 21.3 


1Southern Inland Waters. 
2Northern Inland Waters. 


The changing importance of individual species of fish 
and the contraction of the labour force are associated 
with the changing importance of different fisheries districts. 
Among the species caught, yellow pickerel has become 
more prominent, particularly in the northern lakes and 
fishing districts of the Province. In 1959, yellow pickerel 
ranked first, second or third in dollar value in the fishing 
districts, with the exception of the Southern Inland Waters; 
for the Province as a whole it occupied the first place in 
this respect. 

In the geographic distribution of fishing activity the 
most marked general post-war trend has been the increase 
in the quantity of fish caught in Lake Erie. In that district, 
fishing is an industry with larger boats and a smaller 
labour force per $1,000 of production than in other 
fishing grounds. The Northern Inland Waters have also 
been notably on the uptrend in terms of landed weight and 
value. In 1959, Northern Inland Waters fishing accounted 
for 15.5 per cent of the weight and 22.4 per cent of the 
value of output of all fisheries in the Province. 

The following were the catches and production values 
by fisheries districts in 1959. 


LANDINGS BY QUALITY AND VALUE FOR FISHING DISTRICTS, 


1959 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 

ota otal 

Quantity Landed Quantity Landed 

Fisheries District Landed Value Landed Value 

(7000 Ib.) ($000’s) % % 

Lake Erie. : 3 oc¢ctcn cose anes 31,597 2,200 64.5 45.2 
Northern Inland Waters..... 7,617 1,090 55 22.4 
Lake Superiogs. cc. osc see 3,850 377 7.9 Tat 
Lake Huron’)... nt. 20, see eee 514 4.5 10.6 
Lake Ontario...... ae 2,052 393 4.2 8.1 
Lake St: Glair-. 2.7.4 : : 845 102 ea 2.1 
North Channel sic case. 171 68 0.3 1.4 
Georgian Bay.......... a 225 68 0.5 1.4 
Southern Inland Waters.... 432 54 0.9 1.1 
Total ecr. a: « aaa ar ied aise 48,992 4,866 100.0 100.0 
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The greatest portion of fish production is exported from 
the Province. Much of it goes to the New York market, 
and also to Montreal. Part of the fish shipped to Montreal 
is exported from there to the United States. Many ship- 
ments from Northwestern Ontario go to Winnipeg and to 
Chicago and other American points. 

Ontario fishermen take an active interest in new 
methods and techniques. The introduction of nylon gill 
nets a few years ago substantially reduced the man-hours 
necessary in fishing operations because they are not sub- 
ject to deterioration through bacterial action and do not 
have to be dried. Ice-making machinery is now widely 
used; it replaces the winter harvesting of ice and makes 
it possible to market a fresher product more efficiently. 
Depth-sounding devices enable fishermen to find their 
nets easily and to choose their best locations with a 
minimum loss of time. Presently, fishermen are experi- 
menting with a new type of trawl net in Lake Erie, which 
will contribute to more efficient fishing. Fishermen now 
have access to a growing store of scientific information 
about fish and their movements, gathered for them by 
Government scientists. 

Catches of lake trout, as noted above, have been greatly 
reduced in the Upper Great Lakes by the sea lamprey. 
This predator is an eel that attaches itself to fish and 
sucks their blood. Since the sea lamprey occurs in both 
Canadian and United States waters, the campaign to eli- 
minate it is carried out under the direction of the Inter- 
national Great Lakes Fishery Commission. The Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests co-operates with the 
Federal authorities who are conducting the Canadian 
operations of this program. 

As success is anticipated in a few years, the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests is studying the best 
methods of re-establishing commercial populations of lake 
trout in both Lake Ontario and Lake Superior. As a 
contribution to the current rehabilitation program, the 
Province is committed to releasing 500,000 yearling lake 
trout or more in Lake Superior annually. 

Much work has gone into the development of lampri- 
cides, now regarded as the best hope for controlling the 
pest. These chemicals kill the larvae in the streams where 
the lamprey hatch. There is also an extensive system of 
electric weirs to prevent adult lamprey from going 
upstream to spawn. 

Fishermen in a number of locations are organized into 
local associations that serve them and make recommenda- 
tions to the Provincial Government. They act in this 
latter connection through the Ontario Council of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and the Lake Erie Fisheries Council. 


Co-operatives also promote the fisherman’s interests 


through marketing activities and the collective purchasing 


of gear and supplies. 
The inland fisherman is in competition with suppliers 


of sea fish, animal meats and poultry meat. The sea 


fisherman has the advantage of large yields that can be 

marketed at lower prices than most inland fish. The sea- 
fishing industry on the Atlantic coast is not very flexible. 
Its workers have few opportunities to find employment 
elsewhere or derive additional income from alternative 
sources. All their efforts go into fishing, which tends to 
make this industry a more tenacious competitor. Never- 
theless, Ontario fisheries have continued to expand their 
sales. Hard work, modernization, accessibility to large 
centres of population, wise Government conservation 
policies and the quality of the fish offered are all factors 
which enable the fishing industry as a whole to maintain 
a significant place in the Province’s growing economy. 


Trapping 

The industry which first gave Canada a national identity 
and economic unity is now of relatively small importance 
in our highly-developed, industrial economy. However, in 
1959, the fur trade still contributed products valued at 
about $26 million to the Canadian economy. More than 
one-quarter of this total ($7.1 million) came from Ontario 
—the largest fur producer among the provinces. 

The full importance of the fur trade cannot be realized 
solely by an examination of dollar totals. It is of 
immense social importance in the northern regions of the 
Province where it provides the main source of income 
for Indians whose natural aptitudes particularly suit them 
for this trade. It also provides bush workers with addi- 
tional income, which is especially important when eco- 
nomic conditions do not warrant a high level of employ- 
ment in forestry and the forest-based industries. Another 
function of the industry is the control of the animal 
population. Without trapping operations the Province 
might become overpopulated with certain species of 
animals which would then destroy and damage much 
valuable property. 

Since its beginnings in the sixteenth century, the fur 
trade has been characterized by fluctuations. Affected by 
the caprice of fashions and instability in the supply of 
animals, the price varies greatly from year to year. For 
instance, prices for beaver which is still the mainstay of 
the trapping industry have varied between a low of $7.52 
per pelt in 1935 and a high of $50.78 per pelt in 1946. 
In 1960, the average price per beaver pelt was $11.78. 

Statistical records of average prices do not necessarily 
provide a good economic indicator for the fur trade. In 
any one year, actual prices received vary greatly about the 
average; they are established primarily on the basis of 
the quality of the furs sold. The average price may, there- 
fore, largely depend on the season in which the trappers 
choose to do their trapping. The Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests performs a valuable service by pro- 
viding information on the relationship between quality 
and value of pelts and by indicating what seasons are the 
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most favourable to capture particular species. A program 
of instruction and education for trappers in the proper 
methods of handling their raw fur is continuing and a 
general improvement in the quality of pelts offered for sale 
by Ontario trappers is evident. This helps the trapper 
obtain a higher average price for his product. 

Beaver accounted for 52.2 per cent of the value of 
Ontario’s 1960 trapline production and consisted of 
111,235 pelts selling for a total value of $1,479,426. 
Mink was second in importance and the 1960 catch had a 
value of $629,852—three per cent more than the 1959 
production valued at $521,345. Other important species 
in order of value were muskrat, otter, fisher and raccoon. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF PELTS FROM TRAPLINES AND 
AVERAGE MARKET PRICES, 1959-1960 SEASON 


Average Peak 

_ Species Number Value Price Price 
$ $ $ 

Beaver 111,235 1,479,426 11.78 32.00 

Mink 47,536 629,852 6.67 17.00 

Muskrat 415,621 336,653 -73 1.32 

Otter 6,321 163,714 27.42 48.50 

Fisher 3,020 57,984 8.94 50.00 

Raccoon 19,449 39,092 2.38 3.50 
Other 37,911 124,453 3.28 — 


The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests super- 
vises trapping activities in the Province. Each trapper 
is granted exclusive rights in a specified trapping area, 
which eliminates competitive trapping. The animal popu- 
lation is controlled in each area by establishing annual 
quotas for each of the species. In addition, stocking 
operations are carried on in order to increase the popu- 
lation of certain species of animals in areas where they are 
scarce. In recent years, special efforts have been made to 
increase the beaver population in the James Bay area and 
to make marten more plentiful throughout Ontario. 


Fur Farming 


The first known fur farm in Ontario was a fox farm 
established in 1905, but fur farming was of little impor- 
tance until the late 1920’s. It has grown in importance 
greatly since that time and in 1960, Ontario’s fur farm 
production was valued at $4,451,000, a substantial 
increase over the output in 1959 of $4 million and well 
over the $4.1 million recorded in the previous peak year 
1956. In 1960, 31 per cent of the pelts produced in 
Ontario came from fur farms; however, these accounted 
for 61 per cent of the total value of fur production. 

Mink is by far the most important crop of the fur 
farms, accounting for 99.6 per cent of the value of pro- 
duction. Chinchilla accounts for most of the remainder 
while the value of fox pelts produced in 1960 declined 
to only $4,473. In pre-war years, the fox population was 
very important to the industry, but after World War II 
changing fashions led to a reduction in the demand for 
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long-haired pelts and efforts were concentrated on the 
production of short-haired varieties. 

The number of fur farms in Ontario has been substan- 
tially reduced from the 1939 high of 1,920; in 1960 there 
were only 500 licensed farms in operation. Since produc- 
tion has not suffered during this period it is evident that 
the smaller part-time and marginal producers have aban- 
doned the industry, leaving the more efficient, larger 
producers in operation. 


NUMBER OF LICENSED FUR FARMS, ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Number of Farms 


(as at December 31) 


1939 1,920 
1946 1,502 
1951 914 
1952 769 
1953 631 
1954 549 
1955 529 
1956 542 
1957 520 
1958 513 
1959 495 
1960 500 


Note: The number of fur farms is based on the number of Fur Farmers’ 
Licences issued by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
Farms raising chinchilla and nutria exclusively, do not require 
licences and, therefore, are not included in the total. However, 
these account for only a small percentage of the total value of 
production. 


The fur trade as a whole has always been heavily 
dependent on the export market. In 1959, almost 90 per 
cent of Ontario’s value of production was exported, the 
main markets being the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Consequently, the trapping and fur industry is 
sensitive to the economic conditions and trade policies 
of other countries. 

The realization that the problems of the fur trade must 
be solved by a concerted effort, has made the highly 
individualistic trappers less reluctant to organize. Better 
marketing techniques, which involve the organization of 
auction sales, have done much to benefit the trappers. Fur 
auctions held in North Bay this winter by the Ontario 
Trappers’ Association Fur Sales Service with the active 
assistance and guidance of the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests were extremely successful. 

All licenced fur farmers are members of the Ontario 
Fur Breeders’ Association, Inc., an affiliate of Canada 
Mink Breeders. They are aided through contributions 
from fur sales at the auctions and by a $5,000 grant from 
the Department of Lands and Forests to further the 
interests of fur ranching. Contributions to advertising 
campaigns both in the United States and Canada are aimed 
at increasing and stabilizing the demand for fur products. 
A favourable response is expected to be obtained from 
more emphasis on the Canadian name in selling mink 
abroad. 

The Province encourages any improvements that may 
benefit trappers and fur farmers and makes its expert 


advisory services freely available to the industry. Thus, 
trappers, fur farmers and government all co-operate in 
upholding the good reputation which Canadian and 
Ontario furs have enjoyed in the fashion centres of the 
world for hundreds of years. 


MINING 


Ontario ranks first among the provinces in mineral 
production. Last year, its mines yielded an estimated 
$984 million or about two-fifths of Canada’s mineral out- 
put. This was $14 million higher than 1959 production 
and represented an all-time record. The increase over 
1959 is mainly attributed to substantial gains in the output 
of nickel and copper, which more than offset the $59 
million drop in uranium production. Ontario’s prominence 
in the mineral industry is particularly conspicuous with 
respect to the metallic minerals and structural materials, 
as is demonstrated by the following statistics. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF THE VALUE OF MINERAL 
PRODUCTION BY MAIN GROUPS OF MINERALS IN 


CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1960 

Canada Ontario Ontario 

SS ———_— — —_——— _as-% of 

($000’s) % of Total (§600’s) % of Total Canada 
Metallic minerals 1,403,988 56.7 825,375 83.9 58.8 
Structural materials 314,958 1 WAY; 125,017 127 39.7 
Non-metallic minerals 194,860 7.9 24,776 2.5 12.7 
Fuels 562,435 DPA 8,857 0.9 1.6 
Total 2,476,241 100.0 984,025 100.0 39.7 


Ontario is Canada’s leading province in the production 
of metallic minerals; they account for more than four- 
fifths of the Province’s tota ue of mineral output. In 
the field of non-metallics (salt, asbestos, nepheline 
syenite, gypsum and many Otict minerals) Ontario ranks 
second among the provinces 

The Province’s rich mins reserves are widely 
dispersed. The main source of nickel is in the Sudbury 
district, and explorati progress near Timmins and 
in northwestern Ontari um is found in large 
quantities at Elliot Lak« near Bancroft. Copper is 
mined at Sudbury, Ma» and in the Temagami 
area. The main centre: yroduction are Porcupine, 
Kirkland Lake and Larder Lake in northeastern Ontario 
and the Red Lake arcs northwest. Iron ore is 
produced in several pac ‘kokan, Michipicoten, Mar- 
mora, Sudbury Disiric development of further 
large deposits north of © ad near Bruce Lake and 
the presence of reserves in man) other localities indicate 


a significant growth potc of this major industry. 
rs of Ontario’s value of 


Accounting for about three-quar 
mineral output, the Northeast Region is the most 
important mineral-procuctig section of the Province. 


Prominent within this Region is Sudbury District, which 


contributes approximately half of Ontario’s value of 
mineral production. 

Ontario’s mining industry has grown remarkably since 
World War Il. The total value of mineral production 
quintupled in a decade and a half. The rate of increase 
was highest for the metallic minerals which in 1960 
reached a value of production five and a quarter times that 
of 1946. The following figures illustrate the increase in 
each of the four main groups. 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION BY MAIN GROUPS OF MINERALS 
IN ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1958 TO 1960 


Per Cent Change 
1946 1958 1959 1960* 1960/1946 1960/1959 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Metallics 157,044 629,295 806,143 825,375 425.6 2.4 
Non-metallics 5,259 20,356 25,246 24,776 371.1 -1.9 
Fuels 4,948 8,598 9,711 8,857 79.0 -8.8 
Structural Materials 24,293 131,352 129,662 125,017 414.6 -3.6 

Total 191,544 789,601 970,762 984,025 413.7 14 


*Preliminary. 


Ontario’s five top-ranking minerals. are nickel, uranium, 
copper, gold and iron. In 1960, with an output of $766 
million, they accounted for more than three-quarters of the 
total value of mineral production in the Province. 

Our mineral industry provides employment for almost 
60,000 persons. This is about three times the number 
estimated to be engaged in forest operations in the Prov- 
ince. As is to be expected, the proportion of the labour 
force employed in mining, on a regional basis, is highest 
in Northeastern Ontario. In that Region, one out of every 
five gainfully employed persons earns a living in the 
mining industry. In Sudbury District the proportion is 
one to four. 

Indirectly, the mining industry creates employment for 
many people in transportation, construction, smelting, 
refining and secondary manufacturing. In mining, large 
amounts of capital are often required to bring plants to 
the production stage. For example, the total investment 
since 1953 in Ontario’s uranium industry is estimated to 
be in excess of $350 million. The many millions of dollars 
invested in the mining industry each year naturally have 
a stimulating effect on the economy in general and on 
the capital goods industries in particular. 


VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM CANADA, 1960 


$2,167 million 
$1,592 million 


Minerals* and their products................ 
Wood, wood products and paper.......... 


Agricultural and vegetable products| 


Animals and animal products $1,151 million 


Allother products: se comers te rtd tea $ 356 million 


$5,266 millio 


Total. dOmestic.expor tS)... ces 256 He 


*Does not include gold. 


The mining industry also plays a very significant role 
in our external trade. Not only does the direct exportation 
of minerals earn our country a large credit on its trade 
balance, but the many industries based on mining also 
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make an important contribution to our exports. In 1959 


minerals and their products outranked agricultural 
products and forest products with respect to value of 
exports. 


Since Ontario accounts for more than two-fifths of the 
value of Canada’s mineral production and more than half 
of the country’s production-value of manufactured mineral 
products, it seems reasonable to assume that our Province 
has contributed at least 40 per cent of the nearly two 
billion dollars in minerals and mineral products exported 
from the country in 1959. 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 
ONTARIO, TOTAL AND SELECTED 


METALS, 1946 TO 1960 


Total 
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Metallic Minerals 


Nickel: In 1960, the value of nickel production in the 
Province rose to an all-time record of $293.3 million. Thus, 
the industry experienced a complete recovery from 1958, 
when due to a major strike in the Sudbury area and a 
comparatively low level of activity in the American steel 
mills, output stood at $177.2 million. Several factors 
have contributed to this development. Improved economic 
conditions generally, increased production of the United 
States steel industry and wider application of nickel in 
the manufacturing industry resulted in a 25 per cent rise 
in free world demand. 

Since the end of World War II, the value of Ontario’s 
nickel output has increased more than six-fold and in 1960 
represented nearly 94 per cent of Canada’s and an esti- 
mated 75 per cent of the free world’s production of this 
mineral. About 60 per cent of our nickel is exported to 
the United States, where it is widely used by the steel 
industry in the manufacture of stainless steels and other 
alloys. Defence production in 1955 and 1956 is estimated 
to have absorbed about 40 per cent of the world’s nickel 
supply. In 1957 and 1958, defence and _ stockpiling 
requirements declined sharply, so that more nickel became 
available to civilian markets. 

The outlook for the future is encouraging. Concen- 
trated research and promotional efforts are expected to 
lead to an increased use of nickel in the civilian sector of 
the economy. Nickel producers are likely to benefit also 
from the increasing use of jetliners for civilian aviation. 
A rising absorptive capacity for this metal, foreseen in 
European markets, constitutes another prospective stimu- 
lant for the industry. 

Sudbury is Ontario’s most important nickel producing 
area. The International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited plans to have a new mine—the Clarabelle Open 
Pit—ready for production in the latter part of 1961, to 
replace tonnage now being extracted from its other nearby 
mines. Possibilities for nickel mining elsewhere are also 
being investigated. Exploratory drilling and development 
work are taking place on a nickel prospect south of 
Timmins and in Northwestern Ontario on nickel properties 
near Werner Lake (northwest of Kenora) and in the 
Gordon Lake area. In the latter undertaking, Faraday 
Uranium Mines is financially interested, thus indicating a 
desire to find a broader basis for its operations. 


Uranium: The advancement of nuclear science has 
sparked the development of uranium mining and stimu- 
lated its phenomenal growth. In a chemistry book, written 
in 1875 by a German professor, Dr. Herman Vogel, 
uranium was described as ‘“‘a rare metal whose combina- 
tions play a great part in colouring materials”. Modern 
warfare tactics have radically changed this conception. 

In Ontario, commercial production of uranium com- 
menced in 1955, when the output was valued at $487,000. 
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Courtesy—Denizon Mines Lin 


Aerial view of the Jenison mine at Elliot Lake, the largest single uranium mine in the free world. 


Courtesy—Faraday Uraniwm Mines—K. Wyatt, photographer. 


The Faraday Uranium plant at Bancroft. 
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In the following years, production increased sharply to 
$82.9 million in 1957, and to a record $262.9 million in 
1959. This resulted in uranium replacing nickel as the 
Province’s top-ranking mineral. Developments since 1959 
have required far-reaching re-adjustments. In spite of the 
decline which resulted, Ontario’s uranium mines in 1960 
again turned out large quantities of the metal, valued at 
$209.6 million. 

Of Canada’s total uranium reserves, assessed at about 
377 million tons of ore, the Blind River - Elliot Lake area 
accounts for an estimated 356 million tons and _ the 
Bancroft area for 11 million tons. The Blind River - Elliot 


Lake ores are of a remarkable uniformity of grade and — 


continuity of mineralization. Elliot Lake, unknown only 
about half a decade ago, developed in a short time into a 
community of considerable size and importance. A similar 
development, though on a smaller scale, took place in the 
Bancroft area, where, on the Bicroft townsite, more than 
200 houses were constructed. 

During and immediately after World War II, uranium 
demand for defence purposes far exceeded world supply. 
In order to spur uranium production and exploration, the 
United States Government, through its Atomic Energy 
Commission, contracted to purchase all uranium which 
could be produced at a previously established price. Most 
contracts ran to 1962 or 1963. This eliminated marketing 
risks for the producers, with the result that a number of 
companies made resolute efforts to get uranium mines into 
production without delay. In a short span of time output 
rose to record levels and reached a stage where world 
supply was considerably in excess of the need for the 
metal. A substantial build-up of uranium reserves resulted. 
Part of the uranium scheduled to be shipped to the United 
States has been diverted to the United Kingdom with the 
consent of all parties concerned. Furthermore, the United 
States has revised its policy and does not now want to 
exercise options it held to buy additional quantities of 
Canadian uranium after 1962-1963. 

To avoid a sudden sharp decline in 1962 or 1963, the 
Federal Government initiated a plan under which 
deliveries under contract will be extended over the period 
1960 to 1966. Although, in the second half of the present 
decade, the civilian demand for uranium will undoubtedly 
have risen above present levels, it may not be sufficient 
to replace the cut-back in military requirements. Nuclear 
building programs in many countries have been slower 
in developing than was expected. Surpluses of coal and 
oil have had the effect of making the construction of 
nuclear power reactors seem less urgent. Furthermore, 
lower prices of these fuels have increased the discrepancy 
between the cost of nuclear power and energy produced 
by means of conventional methods. 

In view of the uncertain immediate prospects, a con- 
solidation of the industry has taken place and in several 
instances production has been curtailed. A few of the 
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larger mines have purchased delivery contracts of others 
that have discontinued operations. This has been accom- 
panied by a contraction of the labour force in the uranium 
mining centres of Elliot Lake and Bicroft. In order to 
mitigate the resulting detrimental effects to the local 
economies, the Province is taking measures aimed at a 
diversification of local economic activity and has designed 
a program involving the provision of interest-free loans. 

Although the development of nuclear energy produc- 
tion for industry may not be as rapid as was originally 
expected, it is most likely that growing quantities of 
uranium will be required for this purpose. The imple- 
mentation of nuclear energy programs in Canada will 
increase domestic consumption. In September, 1958, the 
first shipment of uranium metal left the Eldorado Mining 
and Refining plant at Port Hope, Ontario. The metal was 
destined to be used in the atomic reactors at Chalk River, 
Ontario. Canada’s first atomic power plant, now under 
construction near Rolphton, Ontario, is expected to com- 
mence operations in 1961. A large-scale nuclear power 
plant is scheduled to start operations by 1965, near Kin- 
cardine, Ontario. It is expected that these will be followed 
by several other plants in subsequent years. 

It seems probable that the export market will remain 
the main outlet for our uranium industry. The United 
Kingdom—in addition to contracts for 21 million pounds 
included in the stretch-out arrangements—has already in 
1957 indicated intentions of purchasing further large 
quantities to be delivered in the period 1963 to 1966. 
Negotiations now under way are expected to lead to a 
firm agreement. Sales for limited quantities of uranium- 
oxide have been contracted with the West German Repub- 
lic, Switzerland and Japan. Uranium demand may be 
further stimulated by use of the metal in alloys, for example 
in making steel more fatigue and corrosion resistant. The 
application of nuclear energy for vehicle propulsion and 
domestic heating may also hold promising possibilities. 

Encouraging as these developments may be, they are 
not expected to bring about an absorption of present 
over-capacity in Ontario’s uranium industry within the 
next few years. The high level of production attained in 
recent years is not likely to be equalled within the present 
decade. Nevertheless, the trend toward new uses for the 
metal, technological advances and the determination and 
flexibility of the industry’s leaders indicate that uranium 
is here to stay as a contributor to Ontario’s mineral output. 


Copper: The factors which caused an increase in output 
of nickel also influenced the Province’s copper production 
which rose from 376.5 million pounds in 1959 to an all- 
time high of 408.2 million pounds in 1960, valued at 
$122.4 million. This represented about half of the 
country’s output of copper. 

Sharp fluctuations in the price of copper have strongly 
affected the value of copper production in recent years. 
Between early 1954 and March, 1955, the price of this 


metal doubled from about 28c. per pound to 55c. per 
pound. At the end of 1956 and during 1957, the demand 
for copper declined while production continued at a high 
level. An over-supply developed and the price dropped 
to a low of 24c. per pound in June, 1958. Although the 
market has strengthened since, the six-month strike in the 
United States copper industry in 1959 raised copper prices 
only slightly, indicating an over-supply situation which still 
exists at present. Political uncertainty in the Congo and 
Rhodesia—both major copper producers—has resulted 
in some upward pressure on world copper prices. The fact 
that several new copper properties are under development 
demonstrates confidence in the future of the industry. 

While in some countries copper is mined in open-pit 
operations, Canadian copper mines are generally of the 
underground type. Although large capital outlays and the 
sinking of costly shafts are required before the ore can be 
brought to the surface, a comparative advantage of 
Ontario’s method of copper mining is that other minerals 
are mined in conjunction with copper. For example, in 
Ontario’s main copper-mining centre, near Sudbury, 
copper and nickel are about equally distributed in the ore 
which also contains other minerals. This tends to dim- 
inish the risk and to cut down the cost normally involved 
in the mining of a single mine! On the other hand, 
however, it reduces the flexibility of production policy for 
each individual mineral, since an increase or decrease in 
the production of one mineral has the same effect with 
respect to the other minerals contair ed in the ore. 

In recent years a significant cevelopment in copper 
mining has taken place in the Manitouwadge area, north of 
Lake Superior, in the Thunder Ba) District. Copper is 
being mined there in conjunction ¥ ith zinc and silver. In 
1959, the two producing mince .ccounted for almost 15 
per cent of the Province’s coppe! production. Facilities 
allow for expansion to a con daily capacity of 
6,000 tons of ore. Estimated reset in the area are 
sufficient to permit production at this rate for many years. 
Since 1953, when production started Manitouwadge has 
developed into an area which now provides a livelihood 
for some 2,000 people. The town, with well-constructed 
homes, schools and hospital facilit offers its inhabitants 
most of the amenities enjoyed by persons living in the more 
settled areas of the Province. The townsite is designed to 
accommodate 6,000 people. 

Development is also taking place In the Timagami area 
where exceptionally high-grade copper ore was recovered 
from surface pits in 1956. On Timagami Island a 
recently completed mill is operating at a rate of about 
150 tons per day. In the Blind River area a uranium mill 
was converted to copper production; operations com- 
menced early this year. In the Porcupine an old copper 
property is being brought back into production. A copper 
mine at Kashabowie, west of the Lakehead, which dis- 
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continued production in 1958 due to low copper prices, 
resumed operations in 1960 after reorganization. 

A large part of our copper is exported, mainly to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The metal is widely 
used, particularly for electricat and industrial equipment, 
building construction, motor vehicles, communications and 
defence purposes. Canada’s leading copper producers 
have formed an organization called the Canadian Copper 
and Brass Development Association, with the aim of pro- 
moting and developing the use of copper and its alloys. 

It is expected that—during the next few years—the 
demand for copper will lag behind the expansion of world 
copper mining capacity which is the result of new develop- 
ments in several countries. Companies may, therefore, 
well continue for some years, to cut down production 
deliberately in order not to weaken the market. However, 
in view of the continuously growing need for copper in 
most parts of the world, the long-term prospects for the 
industry are regarded with optimism. 


Gold: In 1960, about three-fifths of Canada’s output 
of gold was produced in Ontario. The Province’s gold 
production of 2,725,077 ounces with a value of $92.5 
million represented the largest quantity recorded since 
1942. A small portion of Ontario’s gold is found as a 
constituent of the nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury basin, 
but over 99 per cent comes from our gold mines which 
also produce over five per cent of the Province’s silver 
output. The relative importance of Ontario’s gold mining 
areas is set out in the following table. 


PRODUCTION OF ONTARIO’S GOLD MINES BY AREA, 1960 


Total 
Area Gold Silver Value 
(Ounces) % of Total (Ounces) $ 

Porcupine). tooh ae ae 1,086,107 40.7 243,049 37,069,134 
Larder bakes. sates eel, 706 PND) 33,370 20,158,688 
Patricia..o:: sce cer ee 511,849 19.2 43,382 17,482,766 
Kirkland Uake....:......«- 332,703 20 96,248 11,385,246 
Thunders Bay; seed 106,283 4.0 6,596 3,622,095 
Sudburyee creme: 38,927 1.4 11,588 1,331,905 
Miscellaneous...........- 91 17 3,138 
Grand: Lotalwesee 2,667,726 100.0 434,250 91,052,972 


A problem peculiar to gold mining is that the price of 
gold has remained unchanged since 1933-34 when it was 
set at U.S. $35.00 per ounce. However, in the past 27 
years, the costs of production have risen considerably, 
while no compensation could be found in an increase in 
the price of the final product. The Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act, passed by Parliament in 1948, 
made it possible for high-cost or marginal mines to obtain 
financial assistance. As a result, economic activity could 
be maintained at a satisfactory level in communities such 
as the Porcupine gold camp, Kirkland Lake, Larder Lake 
and Red Lake, where the majority of the population 
depends directly or indirectly on the gold mining industry. 
The Act, which was to terminate in 1950, has been 
extended several times, the latest extension covering the 
years 1961, 1962 and 1963. An increase in the price of 
gold would undoubtedly enable those mines now receiving 
Government assistance to operate again on a profitable 


basis. The recent decline in the premium on the Can- 
adian over the U.S. dollar has raised the price of gold in 
Canadian dollars and improved the position of Canadian 
gold mines. 

Prospecting for gold continued through 1960, particu- 
larly in the Larder Lake and Red Lake areas. In the Red 
Lake area, the H. G. Young mine entered the production 
stage in 1960; it is the Province’s first new gold producer 
since 1949. A second new mine is expected to be opened 
this year in the Little Long Lac area. A new gold property 
is also being explored in the Steep Rock area. Exploration 
and development work are being carried out in Algoma 
District and in the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake areas. 
These undertakings promise to ensure the continuity of 
Ontario’s gold-mining industry and offset the impending 
decline in the output of some of the older mines which 
have nearly exhausted their known reserves. 


Iron Ore: In 1939, the value of Ontario’s iron ore 
production was only $300,000. Since World War II, the 
general trend in this industry has been one of steady 
growth. In 1956, the volume produced was almost five 
times the 1945 level. In 1957, the world’s steel production 
fell sharply and consequently Ontario’s iron ore output 
decreased from its 1956 record of 5,558,000 tons (value 
$44.2 million) to 4,867,000 tons (value $41.3 million). 
In 1958, production declined further to 3,645,000 tons, 
valued at $36.9 million. In the second half of 1958, a 
recovery commenced in the steel industry which, in 1959, 
resulted in an all-time high in Ontario’s iron ore produc- 
tion of 6,018,089 tons valued at $50.8 million. A moderate 
decline to an estimated $47.9 million in 1960 was caused 
by a slump in the United States steel industry which left 
idle about half of its rated capacity. 

The Province’s largest producer of iron ore is Steep 
Rock Iron Mines Limited, near Atikokan in the Rainy 
River District of Northwestern Ontario. As a result of 
the establishment of the iron-mining industry in this area, 
Atikokan has grown from a village of some 300 people 
before World War II, to a prosperous community of about 
7,000 today. A further increase in population is likely, 
since Steep Rock Iron Mines plans a further expansion 
of its productive capacity to 5.5 million tons per year. 
Since 1958, Canadian Charleson Limited has been 
shipping iron ore from its nearby open-pit operations. As 
a by-product large quantities of gravel were produced. 
In the same area, the Caland Ore Company recently 
entered production at its new mine, after ten years of 
development and an investment of $52 million. Total 
shipments for 1960 were in excess of 750,000 tons and 
the ultimate production target is three million tons annually 
by 1969. In 1960, about 54 per cent of Ontario’s iron ore 
output came from the Rainy River District. 

The second largest iron-mining centre in the Province 
is Algoma District, accounting for 27 per cent of Ontario’s 
iron ore production. The ore comes from the Helen mine 
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of Algoma Ore Properties and from its Sir James mine, 
opened in 1959. The latter has a daily capacity of 4,000 
tons extracted in open-pit operations; it has a reserve 
estimated at six million tons. The ore is shipped to the 
steel mills of the parent Algoma Steel Corporation in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Some 500,000 tons of beneficiated iron pellets come 
annually from the county of Hastings, where iron is mined 
in open-pit operations near Marmora. In 1959, this 
Bethlehem Steel iron property was affected by the general 
steel strike in the United States, resulting in a considerable 
loss (116 days) in production. A new iron mine with an 
output of 100,000 tons per month, located north of Sud- 
bury and owned by Lowphos Ore Limited, commenced 
production in 1959. At Copper Cliff, the International 
Nickel Company has an iron recovery plant, opened in 
1956. The Company plans to spend $50 million over the 
next three years for an expansion of their establishment. 

Exploration, diamond drilling and new developments in 
iron mining are being carried out in Northwestern Ontario 
with encouraging results. Plans for the development of 
deposits estimated at 400 million tons of iron ore north 
of Nakina by Anaconda Iron Ore (Ontario) Limited are 
in the pilot-plant stage. Another large ore body, farther 
west, in the Bruce Lake area, estimated at 250 million 
tons, is being explored by Iron Bay Mines Limited. 
Sample shipments have been made to pelletizing plants in 
the United States and Germany. When the development 
of these reserves materializes, Northwestern Ontario is 
likely to become one of the main iron-mining centres on 
the North American continent. There is also evidence of 
extensive iron deposits near Lake Timagami, and smaller 
finds have been indicated in the vicinity of Kapuskasing, 
Chapleau, Kirkland Lake and north of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Some years ago, when the demand for iron was very 
high, our mines found a ready market for unprocessed 
ore. When in 1957 activity in the steel industry receded 
and an over-capacity developed, steel producers became 
more selective with respect to the grades of iron they 
purchased. As a result, the trend in our iron-mining 
industry is to upgrade the ore in accordance with the 
buyers’ needs. This development has prompted the 
management of the Steep Rock Iron Mines to invest 
several million dollars in a new ore-improvement plant. 

The invention of new techniques, which make possible 
the production of the metal directly from the ores, has a 
stimulating effect on Ontario’s iron-mining industry and 
may hasten the development of our low-grade ore bodies. 
An example of this is the proposed establishment of a 
significant iron-mining industry north of Kingston. Con- 
centrating and smelting tests run on a sizable sample of 
these ores have shown favourable results. New Mylamaque 
Exploration Company, owner of these deposits, is con- 
sidering the application of a new smelting process 
(Strategic-Udy) for the production of pig iron or unfin- 
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An open-pit iron mining operation of the Marmoraton Mining Co. Limited near Marmora. The mining of iron ore is one 


of many industries in the Province with a 


ished steel from the ores in this area. The availability of 
natural gas also opens up new possibilities for the iron- 
mining industry since it can be used to make pig iron 
directly from the ore. 

There is a possibility that plans for the development of 
large iron ore reserves on the Belcher Islands (N.W.T.) 
in James Bay will materialize. In view of the fact that 
the northern shipping route from these islands through the 
Hudson Strait is icebound for nine months in the year, 
Moosonee and the Ontario Northland Railway seem to 
provide the most economical outlet for channeling Belcher 
ores to the centres of the steel industry on our continent. 
At least two good harbour sites are available near 
Moosonee, while the surrounding area has sufficient 
potential for the development of electric power. A sub- 
stantial saving in freight could be effected by upgrading 
the ore at Moosonee, either by traditional methods or by 
means of natural gas if the gas pipeline system should be 
extended to this northern community. 
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large growth potential. 


Platinum: The total Canadian production of this metal 
(with a value of $18.1 million in 1960) comes from 
Ontario. Platinum is used in the oil industry as a catalyst 
for making high-octane gasoline and in some other indus- 
tries as well. About ten per cent of the world’s production 
of this metal is used in the fabrication of jewellery. The 
United States is the main consumer of platinum and the 
platinum metals (palladium, iridium, osmium and ruthen- 
ium). In 1959, Canada (Ontario) ranked second in the 
free world as a producer of platinoids. Production is 
concentrated in the Sudbury area, where these minerals are 
recovered as a by-product from the treatment of nickel- 
copper ores. Value of production in Ontario of platinum 
and the platinum metals together doubled from $12.8 
million in 1946 to $25.7 million in 1957. In 1958, 
production declined to $13.8 million, partly as a result of 
the strike at International Nickel in the second half of 
1958. Last year, the output increased to $27.7 million. 


Cobalt: The production of cobalt in Ontario increased 
from 74,000 pounds with a value of $70,000 in 1946 to 
3,751,000 pounds with a value of $7,541,000 in 1957. 
Last year’s output had a value of $5,235,000. Substantial 
quantities are obtained as a by-product from nickel and 
other base-metal mining operations. The Sudbury area 
is the main source of Ontario’s cobalt. The metal is also 
mined, in conjunction with silver, near Cobalt and Gow- 
ganda. Since the end of 1956, however, the latter areas 
have produced only negligible quantities, as a result of a 
decline in the price of cobalt which made it more profitable 
to concentrate on silver production. 

Canada is the world’s third largest producer of cobalt, 
ranking after the Congo Republic and Northern Rhodesia. 
In 1960 Ontario produced 92 per cent of Canada’s cobalt. 
Production figures showed a gain of 6.7 per cent over 
1959. The mineral is used in the steel industry for high- 
temperature alloys and in permanent-magnet alloys. 


Silver: About three-fifths of Ontario’s silver originates 
from the silver-cobalt mines in the Cobalt-Gowganda area. 
The International Nickel Company in Sudbury and Geco 
Mines and Willroy Mines, both situated in the Manitou- 
wadge area, are base-metal producers which recover silver 
as a by-product. 

Ontario produces about one-third of the country’s silver. 
Since 1946, the value of the Province’s production of this 
metal more than quadrupled, from $2,079,000 to $8,653,- 
000 in 1960. Traditionally, silver is used in coins, sterling 
silver, plateware, jewellery, ornaments and for photo- 
graphic purposes. The industry is likely to benefit from 
a further increase in the use of silver in the electronic, 
chemical and metal-joining fields. World consumption of 
silver is growing and, in recent years, has been in excess 
of mining production. Consequently, several mining 
companies in the Cobalt area are exploring possibilities to 
enlarge their output. 


Magnesium: The Dominion Magnesium mine located at 
Haley, in Renfrew County, now is the only operating 
magnesium mine in Canada. During most of 1958 and 
1959 the Company operated below capacity. Late in 1959, 
Aluminum Company of Canada closed its magnesium 
operations in Quebec and decided to purchase most of its 
requirements from the Haley mine. Consequently, the 
value of Ontario’s magnesium production almost doubled 
from $2,200,000 in 1959 to $4,280,000 in 1960. 

Our main export markets for magnesium are overseas. 
The U.S. produces almost half of the world’s supply of this 
mineral and has imposed a tariff on magnesium which 
makes its import from Canada uneconomic. Although a 
large-scale expansion of this industry in the near future is 
not likely, the demand for magnesium is stimulated by an 
increasing use of the metal in various manufacturing indus- 
tries, particularly in those making missiles, jet engines and 
aircraft. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


The value of production of non-metallic minerals in 
Ontario in 1960 was $24,776,000—3.0 per cent of the 
total value of $850,151,000 for metallic and non-metallic 
minerals together. 


Salt: Salt, worth $13,412,000 in 1960, accounted for 
54 per cent of the value of the Province’s non-metallics 
produced in that year. Since 1946, when output stood 
at $2,408,000, the value of production of this mineral has 
more than quintupled. Ontario’s 1960 production of salt 
represented more than nine-tenths of the Canadian total. 

About three-quarters of Ontario’s salt is produced in 
the Windsor area. Other centres of production are Sarnia 
and Goderich. An important expansion of the industry 
took place in the fall of 1959, with the opening of a new 
mine at Goderich by Sifto Salt Limited. This mine is 
considered to be the most modern and efficiently operated 
of its kind in the world. 


Asbestos: Second in the group of the Province’s non- 
metallic minerals is asbestos, with a value of production 
in 1960 of $3,633,000. The only significant source of 
this mineral in Ontario is near Matheson in the Cochrane 
District, where open-pit mining operations commenced in 
1950. The value of production in that year was $1,493,- 
000. Value of output rose to a peak of $4,063,000 in 
1953 and since then has fluctuated around $3.6 million. 
At the end of 1958, the construction of an underground 
mine was completed which replaced the open-pit as a 
source of supply. 


Nepheline Syenite: Ontario is the only source of this 
mineral in the free world. The value of production has 
increased from $229,000 in 1946 to $3,030,000 in 1960. 
The mineral is used extensively in the manufacture of 
glass and ceramic products and is produced in open-pit 
mining operations by two companies, both located near 
Nephton, north of Peterborough. 


Fuels 


The value of fuels produced in Ontario in 1960 
amounted to $8,857,500, of which $6,093,750 was 
accounted for by natural gas and $2,763,750 by petroleum. 
The Province’s gas and oil fields are concentrated in 
southwestern Ontario, mainly south of a line between 
Hamilton and Sarnia. 


Natural Gas: From 1946 to 1960, natural gas produc- 
tion in Ontario more than doubled, from 7.1 billion cubic 
feet to 16.3 billion. Drilling for gas in Lake Erie has 
increased considerably in recent years. At the end of 
1959, approximately 2,900 producing gas wells were in 
operation in the Province, 103 of which were off-shore in 


Lake Erie. Although the initial cost of drilling an off- 
shore well is double that of a well drilled on land and the 
operation and maintenance of lake wells present particular 
problems, the average yield per well in our off-shore gas 
fields is many times that of our land wells. Improved 
technological methods also contribute to making off-shore 
operations more attractive. Technically, it is possible to 
drill a well in any sector of Lake Erie, but for reasons of 
accessibility and depth, most drillings have been made in 
the western and eastern parts of the lake. Recently, more 
activity is being directed toward eastern Lake Erie in the 
search for off-shore gas. There are indications that this 
area has a considerable potential for a further development 
of natural gas production. 


Crude Petroleum: Ontario’s production of crude 
petroleum is estimated at 1,005,000 barrels ($2.8 million) 
in 1960, a slight increase over 1959 when it was 1,001,000 
barrels. The Moore Township pools in Lambton County 
and the Rodney field in the western part of Elgin County 
are the major sources of oil in the Province. In the period 
1946 to 1960 the production of this fuel more than 
quadrupled. 


Structural Materials 


The production of structural materials in Ontario has 
grown at a very high rate since World War II, as is demon- 
strated by the following statistics: 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF STRUCTURAL MATERIALS IN ONTARIO 
1946, 1959 AND 1960 


Per Cent Change 


1946 1959 1960 1960/1946 1960/1959 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
Sand and Gravel.... 6,289 39,696 39,788 532.7 0.2 
@ementin] sensei 6,026 31,732 29,662 392.2 -6.5 
Clay products...... 4,289 22,175 21,361 398.0 -3.7 
SCOneea ee neies eaten Ose 22,053 22,884 483.2 3.8 
| Foe Pt, Goes roi Paes 3,316 14,006 11,322 241.4 -19.2 
Totaly. sicai > 24,294 129,662 ‘125,017, 414.6 -3.6 


Sand and gravel, ranking first among the structural 
materials, are found in almost all parts of the Province. 
Production is highest in the Metropolitan Toronto area, 
which accounts for over one-third of Ontario’s output of 
these products. Cement, with a 1960 value of production 
next to that of sand and gravel, is mainly produced in a 
few large plants. The largest of these opened at the end 
of 1956 at Clarkson in Peel County, while others are 
located at Belleville in Hastings County, St. Mary’s and 
Woodstock. In 1950, Ontario’s cement plants had an 
aggregate rated capacity of 5.5 million barrels per yea 
expansions have brought this total to more than 17 million 
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barrels. Clay products, as is the case with sand and gravel, 
are produced in large quantities in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area, which accounts for more than balf of 
Ontario’s total output. Brick and drainage tile together 
make up the major part of the $21 million value of 
Ontario’s clay products produced in 1960. The remainder 
is comprised of sewer pipe, pottery and a variety of other 
products. The bulk of the stone produced in Ontario is 
limestone, used for construction and for decorative pur- 
poses. The main production areas are the Niagara Region 
and the Eastern Ontario Region which, in 1958, supplied 
more than 60 per cent of the value of Ontario’s stone 
production. Lime is mainly produced in the counties of 
Oxford, Essex, Welland and Wellington, in southwestern 
Ontario, which together supply 97 per cent of the 
Province’s output. Lime is used in the chemical industry, 
iron and steel production, the building trade, uranium 
mills and in various other industries. 

Ontario ranks first among the provinces with respect 
to the production of structural materials and in 1960 
accounted for nearly 40 per cent of the country’s output 
of these products. In that year the Province supplied 
36 per cent of the sand and gravel, 33 per cent of the 
cement, 40 per cent of the stone, 53 per cent of the clay 
products and 66 per cent of the lime produced in Canada. 

It is evident that the remarkable growth in the con- 
struction industry since World War II has been a major 
factor in stimulating the production of structural materials. 
In 1946 the value of work performed in the construction 
industry in Ontario stood at $348 million; the correspond- 
ing preliminary figure for 1960 was as high as $2.5 billion. 
The cost of materials used in this work climbed from 
$184 million in 1946 to $1.2 billion in 1960. 


CONSERVATION MEASURES* 


Conservation in Ontario is carried out on a compre- 
hensive basis and embraces such activities as flood and 
pollution control, improved land use, reforestation and 
woodlot management, and the provision of recreation 
facilities. In order to organize conservation work, both 
locally and Provincially, the Conservation Branch of the 
Department of Commerce and Development was estab- 
lished in 1944. The Branch encourages municipalities 
(cities, towns, villages and townships) in a watershed to 
join Conservation Authorities, with representation on a 
population basis. Most of the river valleys of Southern 
Ontario, as well as three in the north, are now served and 
protected by these Authorities. 


*Prepared on the basis of information from the Conservation 
Branch, Ontario Department of Commerce and Development. 


From the passing of The Conservation Act early in 1946 
until the end of February, 1961, 30 Authorities were 
organized, covering an area of 19,520 square miles and 
including 438 participating municipalities. In addition, the 
Grand River Conservation Commission, established by a 
separate Act in 1938 to deal with flood control problems 
only, should be included with this group. In 1958 and 
1959, eight new Authorities were added: Central Lake 
Ontario, Crowe Valley, Sauble Valley, Spencer Creek, 
Twelve-Mile Creek, the Niagara Peninsula, Otonabee 
Valley and Whitson Valley, while in 1960, the Notta- 
wasaga, the Lower Thames, and the Sydenham Conserva- 
tion Authorities were established. Also 1960 the 
Otonabee Valley Authority was expanded by the inclusion 
of the River and Ouse watersheds, the 
boundaries of the Upper Holland Valley Authority were 
enlarged to include the whole watershed of the Holland 
River. As a result of these additions, the above Authorities 
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were renamed the Otonabee Region and the Holland 
Valley Conservation Authorities. 

As the area included under an Authority is governed 
by the size of the watersheds of the rivers or creeks con- 
cerned, the area boundaries often cut across county lines. 
The largest Authority, the Grand Valley, for instance, 
covers parts of ten counties within five economic regions. 

The most costly problems faced by the Authorities are 
those of flood control and water conservation. Several of 
the Authorities were established for the prime purpose of 
mitigating the annual floods that were occurring in their 
A substantial number of flood control and water 
have been completed or are 


areas. 
conservation measures 


underway within the Authorities and the Grand River 
Conservation Commission. By the end of December, 1960, 
the aggregate cost of these works stood at about $20 
million. A list of all flood control and water conservation 
measures undertaken by the Authorities is contained in an 
Appendix table. 


Courtesy—The Photographic Survey Corporation Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


completed in 1959 by the Grand River Conservation Commission. 


CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES IN ONTARIO, 


AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1961 
oe No. of 
nO Member Area in 
b- Conservation Munici- Square 
ment Authority Counties Concerned palities Miles 
16 Ausable River Huron, Lambton, 23 665 
Middlesex, Perth 
46 Ganaraska River Durham, Northumberland 6 103 
47 Moira River Hastings, Lennox and 17 1,056 
Addington 
47 Napanee Valley Frontenac, Lennox and il 307 
Addington 
47 South Nation Carleton, Dundas, 28 1,512 
River Glengarry, Grenville, Leeds, 
Prescott, Russell, Stormont 
47 Upper Thames Middlesex, Oxford, Perth 31 1,325 
River 
948 Grand Valley Brant, Dufferin, Grey, 70 2,614 
Haldimand, Halton, Norfolk, 
Oxford, Perth, Waterloo, 
Wentworth 
1950 Catfish Creek Elgin, Oxford 6 153 
1950 Saugeen Valley Bruce, Grey, Huron, 38 1,619 
Wellington 
1951 Middle Maitland Huron, Perth, Wellington 13 258 
1951 Holland Valley York, Simcoe 8 232 
1954 Big Creek Region Brant, Haldimand, Norfolk, 18 610 
Oxford 
1954 Neebing Valley Thunder Bay District 6 86 
1954 Otter Creek Brant, Elgin, Norfolk, 15 316 
Oxford 
1954 Credit Valley Dufferin, Halton, Peel, 16 391 
Wellington 
1956 Sixteen-Mile Halton 5 159 
Creek (Oakville 
Creek) 
1957 Junction Creek Sudbury District 9 125 
1957 Metropolitan Dufferin, Ontario, Peel, 23 968 
Toronto and Simcoe, York 
Region 
(Amalgamation of the former Don, Etobicoke- 
Mimico, Humber and Rouge-Duffin-High- 
land-Petticoat Authorities with adjacent 
areas) 
1957 North Grey Grey 14 655 
Region 
1958 Central Lake Durham, Northumberland, O) 242 
Ontario Ontario 
1958 Crowe Valley Durham, Haliburton, 12 783 
Hastings, Northumberland, 
Peterborough 
1958 Sauble Valley Bruce, Grey i 521 
1958 Spencer Creek Wellington, Wentworth 6 101 
1958 Twelve-Mile Halton, Wellington 6 124 
Creek (Bronte 
Creek) 
1959 Niagara Peninsula Haldimand, Lincoln, 39 800 
Welland, Wentworth 
1959 Otonabee Region Durham, Northumberland, ll 454 
Peterborough 
1959 Whitson Valley Sudbury District 8 123 
1960 Nottawasaga Simcoe, Dufferin, Grey 27 1,210 
1960 Sydenham Middlesex, Kent, 29 1,050 
Lambton 
1960 Lower Thames Middlesex, Elgin, 29 917 
Essex, Kent 
1946-60 30 Authorities 43 Counties, 1 Provisional 451* 19,520 


County, 2 Districts 


Grand River 
Conservation 
Commission 


Consists of 8 urban munici- 
palities; established under 
separate Act, 1938, for flood 
control only 


* Municipalities in one or more Conservation Authorities. 


Source: Memorandum prepared by the Conservation 
Department of Commerce and Development. 


Branch, Ontario 


In addition to the above measures which have been 
completed or are underway, numerous other projects have 
been planned or are in various stages of planning. The 
Ontario Government has approved grants for major flood 
control and water conservation schemes on the Upper 
Thames, the Ausable and the Moira and within the Metro- 
politan Toronto and Region Authority. At December 31, 
1960, construction of these projects was estimated to cost 
$47.2 million ($34.1 million for the Metropolitan Toronto 
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scheme alone). A Federal Government decision to provide 
matching grants has been given on one — the Upper 
Thames scheme. The remaining 25 per cent in each case 
is to be raised by the Authorities themselves. The total 
cost of all projects completed, underway, planned or under 
preliminary consideration, amounts to almost $136 million. 

Fourteen Conservation Authorities have agreements with 
the Department of Lands and Forests for the establishment 
and management of Authority forests. Under these agree- 
ments, which run for fifty years, the Ontario Government 
advances to the Authority one-half the cost of land and 
assumes the entire cost of establishing and managing the 
forest. At the end of December, 1960, the total area of 
these forests stood at 50,000 acres. As part of the refor- 
estation program, private landowners are given Authority 
assistance in planting trees. 

The Authorities have been active in acquiring and 
developing conservation areas. These areas comprise all 
land owned by an Authority which is not already devoted 
to Authority forests, and include surplus land bordering 
a large reservoir, land surrounding a community pond or 
mill dam built by an Authority, flood plain land, swamp 
land, wooded valleys and land purchased for the demon- 
stration of conservation practices. Exceptionally suitable 
parts of these areas have been developed as parks and 
provided with recreation facilities. By the end of Decem- 
ber, 1960, 90 conservation areas had been established with 
an acreage of 25,000. Forty-nine areas have park facilities 
covering more than 3,000 acres. These parklands attracted 
approximately 1,800,000 visitors during 1960. A table 
showing conservation areas and parklands may be found 
in the Appendix. 

The Conservation Authorities are also interested in 
other schemes such as improved methods of land use, 
prevention of pollution, investigation and recharging of 
underground water supplies, irrigation, farm ponds, the 
rebuilding of old mill dams and wildlife studies. Since 
the Authorities are not equipped to carry out the extensive 
investigations necessary to find out where such work should 
be done, the Conservation Branch of the Department of 
Commerce and Development includes a small group of 
technicians for this purpose. In its surveys, the Branch 
appraises the conservation needs of each watershed and 
presents to the Authority concerned a comprehensive 
program for the solution of its problems. The survey work 
is grouped under five general headings: Land Use, Fores- 
try, Water (Hydraulics and Hydrometeorology ), Wildlife 
and Recreation. In addition, a study of the history of the 
area is included. All survey work begins with aerial 
photography. 

The results of the surveys together with the recom- 
mendations based on them are then presented to the 
Authorities. The Authority assumes the responsibility of 
initiating any schemes it considers urgent, and approaches 
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the Government Departments or other bodies from which 
it requires assistance. Before any project can be proceeded 
with, approval must be given by the Minister of Commerce 
and Development. 

Under the present policy of financial assistance to the 
Authorities, the Province provides grants equal to 50 per 
cent of all administrative expenses and 50 per cent of the 
cost of approved projects of under $5 million. For capital 
works of a larger character, the grant is 37.5 per cent, 
supplemented, in most cases, by a further 37.5 per cent 
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Aerial view of the Heart Lake Conservati 


Courtesy—The Photographic Survey Corporation, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
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from the Federal Government. The Province also pays 
75 per cent of the cost of preliminary engineering work on 
hydraulic projects. The Federal-Provincial Winter Works 
Program has been another source of funds for some 
Authorities on projects involving the clearance of reservoir 
sites and the building of roads and dams. Under the 
terms of this program, 50 per cent of the labour costs of 
projects undertaken in the winter months is contributed 
by the Federal Government and 25 per cent by the 
Province of Ontario. 


on area, four miles northeast of Brampton, which has become a very popular recreation area. 
/ 


Energy 


Ontario consumes over 40 per cent of the total energy’ 
used in Canada and about 70 per cent more than the next 
greatest consuming province. Ontario’s tremendous need 
for energy supplies is implicit in the fact that this Province 
contains over a third of Canada’s population and about 
37 per cent of its labour force, attracts nearly 38 per cent 
of Canada’s new capital investment, earns 41 per cent of 
its personal income, and produces about 41 per cent of 
the Gross National Product and 50 per cent of the value 
of Canada’s manufactured products.” 

During the past few years, largely owing to the greater 
use of natural gas, the Province has been experiencing a 
major change in the proportions of energy supplied by 
various sources. This change was accelerated in 1958 
after the completion of the trans-Canada natural gas 
pipeline on October 10. The amount of coal made 
available in Ontario has declined sharply in recent years 
owing to the growth of natural gas and oil and technolog- 
ical improvements. From 1946 to 1959, the total amount 
of energy made available in Ontario by the five major 
sources increased by 41 per cent. Coal was the source of 
39 per cent less energy in 1959 than in 1946. As it 
supplied only one-third of the total energy made available 
in 1958 in contrast to three-quarters in 1946, its relative 
importance has also declined. All four of the other sources 
improved their relative position during the period. 


ENERGY MADE AVAILABLE IN ONTARIO FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BY SOURCE, 1946, 1957 AND 1959 


(Trillions of British Thermal Units) 


1946 1957 1959 

% of % of % of % Change 

Source Amount Total Amount Total Amount Total 1959/1946 
Goalsr.ccinss. 537.0 74.0 486.7 45.5 326.9 32.0 -39 
Petroleum fuels.. 63.3 8.7 258.9 24.2 291.5 28.6 361 
Gasoline......... 67.1 9.3 183.9 762 199.3 19.5 197 
Electric power 51.1 7.0 106.1 9.9 120.7 11.8 136 
Natural gas... 7.1 1.0 35.0 See 83.0 8.1 1,069 
Total 725.6 100.0 1,070.6 100.0 1,021.5 100.0 41 


One of the most impressive indications of the growth of 
the Ontario economy since the Second World War is the 
high rate of per capita consumption of the newer sources 
of energy. Although Ontario’s population expanded from 
4.1 million in 1946 to 6.0 million in 1959 or by 45.4 per 
cent, the per capita consumption of petroleum fuels 
trebled, while that of gasoline doubled, electric power rose 
by 63 per cent and natural gas increased by 707 per cent. 


*The five forms of energy considered in this section are electric 
power, petroleum fuels, gasoline, natural gas and coal. Manu- 
factured gas is excluded because it is produced from coal, and 
wood owing to the lack of data. 

*For a more detailed survey of Ontario’s energy requirements 
and supplies see the Submission of the Government of Ontario 
to the Royal Commission on Energy presented to the Com- 
mission by Prime Minister Leslie M. Frost, on July 4, 1958. 
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Only in the available supplies of coal per capita was there 
a decline—by more than half. 


PER CAPITA SUPPLIES OF THE SOURCES OF ENERGY IN ONTARIO 
ADJUSTED FOR RELATIVE EFFICIENCY IN USE, 1946, 1957 AND 1959 


(Millions of British Thermal Units) 
1 1957 


946 1959 weet 

% of % of % of % Change 

Source Amount Total Amount Total Amount Total 1959/1946 
Coal... ‘neha naeret 70.9 73.3 50.2 47.4 31.9 33.2 -55 
Petroleum fuels. . oN 9.4 26.0 24.5 27.4 28.5 202 
Gasoline 3.3 3.4 6.5 6.2 6.7 7.0 104 
Electric power... 12.5 129 18.9 17.8 20.3 21.1 63 
Natural gas... 1.2 153 4.4 4.1 9.8 10.2 707 
Total...... 96.9 100.0 106.0 100.0 96.0 100.0 =f 


Since each form of energy has a different substitutability 
relationship with the others, and since each responds to 
different supply and demand factors, it is necessary to 
consider the various forms separately as well as in 
combination. 


Electric Power 


Water-Power Resources and Development: Ontario, 
with its innumerable lakes and rivers, has been endowed 
with abundant water-power resources. By making possible 
the production and distribution of low-cost electricity, this 


Courtesy—The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 


One of the many small potential sources of hydro-electric 
power in Northern Ontario—108’ high Aubrey Falls on 
the Mississagi River, 


has compensated to a large extent for the Province’s lack 
of indigenous coal supplies. Low-cost power is a prime 
necessity in the production of pulp and paper, one of 
Ontario’s largest industries; it has made possible the eco- 
nomic mining, milling and refining of base and precious 
metals; it has facilitated the development of a large and 
varied manufacturing industry; and has contributed to the 
rising standard of living enjoyed by the people of the 
Province. 

There are three main sources of water power in Ontario: 
(1) the Canadian Shield, which covers most of Northern 
Ontario and is characterized by numerous lakes and rivers 
with many falls and rapids; (2) the Ottawa River; and 
(3) the Niagara-St. Lawrence Rivers. That section of the 
St. Lawrence River which has been developed in conjunc- 
tion with the Seaway was the last major hydro-electric site 
in Ontario. The remaining sites, although large in total 
capacity, are relatively small by themselves and mostly to 
be found in Northern Ontario. The rate of increase in the 
demand for electric power, moreover, is so high that these 
remaining sites cannot suffice for more than a few years. 
The Province must, therefore, turn increasingly to thermal 
plants for the generation of electricity. 

But water power is still, and for many years will con- 
tinue to be, the source of much of the electricity produced 
in Ontario. In 1960 when a total of 35.7 billion kilowatt- 
hours of energy was generated by electric utilities and 
industrial establishments within the Province, 34.9 billion 
kilowatt-hours, or 97.7 per cent, was generated by hydro 
plants and the remainder by thermal plants. 

From data on the available and developed water-power 
resources of Canada, it is apparent that Ontario is exceeded 
by Quebec and British Columbia in resources, but that 
only Quebec has installed a larger turbine capacity. 
Ontario, however, has developed a far higher percentage 
of its potential water power than has either Quebec or 
British Columbia. 


Production and Distribution of Electric Power: Since 
1956, it has been possible to determine the total amount 
of electrical energy generated and distributed in Canada 
and the provinces. Data are now available back to 1949 
not only for electric utilities, whose primary function is 
to sell electricity, but also for all industrial establishments 
which generate electric power, whether for their own use 
or for sale to the public. 

The generation of energy is not by itself, however, a true 
indication of the use of electricity in the Province as 
Ontario systems are interconnected with neighbouring 
systems in the Provinces of Quebec and Manitoba and in 
the United States. The net effect of importing and export- 


ing operations, principally with producers in the Province 
of Quebec and United States, respectively, is to make 
available in Ontario more kilowatt-hours than are 
generated. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY MADE AVAILABLE FOR DISPOSAL IN ONTARIO, 
1949 TO 1960 


Made Available 


Generated for Disposal 
Total Utilities Industry Imported! — Exported! in Ontario? 
(Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 

1949 12,904,521 11,251,206 1,653,315 5,467,023 967,795 17,403,749 
1950 14,141,040 12,402,859 1,738,181 5,355,515 1,048,301 18,448,254 
1951 17,580,557 15,798,735 1,781,822 5,165,015 1,496,796 21,248,776 
1952 18,913,381 17,101,768 1,811,613 5,101,962 1,585,397 22,429,946 
1953 19,872,114 18,057,382 1,814,732 5,049,592 1,408,166 23,513,540 
1954 21,139,223 19,306,049 1,833,174 4,710,005 1,854,364 23,994,864 
1955 25,599,596 23,689,975 1,909,621 4,575,440 3,598,808 26,576,228 
1956 28,782,639 26,812,856 1,969,783 4,803,851 4,398,402 29,188,088 
1957 29,982,854 27,970,498 2,012,356 5,375,606 4,250,177 31,108,283 
1958 29,139,441 27,149,847 1,989,594 6,232,269 3,454,936 31,916,774 
1959 33,247,128 31,277,017 1,970,111 6,093,619 3,953,669 35,387,078 
1960 35,697,911 33,601,090 2,096,821 6,182,155 4,890,266 36,989,800 


Includes energy sent to and received from Quebec and Manitoba as well as 
the United States. 
?Includes transmission and distribution losses. 


Note: Includes only firms which generate at least 10 million kilowatt- 
hours per annum. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Electric Power Statistics (monthly); 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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Of the 35.7 billion kilowatt-hours of energy generated 
in 1960, 33.6 billion kilowatt-hours or 94 per cent were 
produced by utilities. In the ten years since the end of 
1949, the total amount of energy generated in the Province 
has increased by 177 per cent—generation by utilities by 
200 per cent and generation by industries by only 27 per 
cent. 


Of the 37 billion kilowatt-hours of electrical energy 
made available in the Province in 1960, nearly 90 per cent 
was provided by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
The remainder was provided either by other 
electric utilities or by industrial companies generating 
electricity primarily for their own use. Only four large 
centres, Sault Ste. Marie, Cornwall, Gananoque and Fort 
Erie and a few smaller ones, mostly in the northern part 
of the Province, are not supplied by Ontario Hydro. 


of Ontario. 


The primary function of Ontario Hydro is to provide 
electric power at cost, by generation or purchase, and to 
deliver this power either to the associated municipal 
electric utilities and interconnected systems for resale or 
to some two hundred industrial customers served directly 
by the Commission. This aspect of its operations accounts 
for about 92 per cent of the energy sold by the Commis- 
sion. The municipal utilities in their turn own and operate 
distribution systems to serve their own ultimate customers. 
Distribution of the remaining 8 per cent of the energy sold 
by Ontario Hydro involves Commission ownership and 
operation of the facilities which provide retail service to 
customers in most rural areas of the Province and in a 
limited number of municipalities. 


By the end of 1959 (the most recent year available), 
Ontario Hydro was serving, directly or indirectly, 1,830,- 
442 ultimate customers throughout the Province. These, 
during the year, consumed nearly 28 billion kilowatt-hours 
of energy, nearly 22 times the 1949 level and four and 
one-quarter times the 1939 level. Over these same periods, 
the number of customers increased by 70 per cent and 
153 per cent, respectively. 


ULTIMATE CUSTOMERS IN ONTARIO SERVED DIRECTLY OR 
INDIRECTLY BY THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION 
OF ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


Total! Domestic Farm Commerciai Power 

1939 721,995 576,276 52,858 78,949 13,912 
1946 906,325 718,147 72,285 99,400 16,493 
1949 1,078,066 842,283 102,786 114,258 18,739 
1956 1,612,042 1,286,985 139,289 160,978 24,790 
1957 1,674,055 1,348,685 140,604 159,9362 24,830 
1958 1,757,397 1,432,242 140,343 159,412? 25,400 
1959 1,830,442 1,504,555 140,892 158,909 26,086 

1Does not include street lighting. 

2Decrease reflects reclassification of some customers from commercial to 

domestic billing. 
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Proportionately, the greatest increase in consumption 
since 1939 occurred in farm service. Since 1949, how- 
ever, commercial service has taken the lead, increasing by 
234 per cent over the period compared with 219 per cent 
for domestic service, 193 per cent for farm and 108 per 
cent for power. In absolute terms, energy consumed by 
power customers has risen far more than for any other 
classification. In 1959, power customers accounted for 
58 per cent of the energy consumed. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY CONSUMED IN ONTARIO BY ULTIMATE 
CUSTOMERS OF THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF 
ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


Street 
Total Domestic Farm Commercial Lighting Power 
(Millions of Kilowatt-Hours) 
1939 6,563 1,090 80 458 87 4,847 
1949 11,503 2,383 274 884 115 7,847 
1956 22,300 5,927 643 2,292 200 13,238 
1957 23,962 6,433 686 2,503 217 14,123 
1958 25,009 6,997 739 2,705 233 14,335 
1959 27,940 7,590 804 2,952 251 16,343 


At the end of 1960, the Commission’s total resources 
amounted to 6,526,150 kilowatts of which 5,906,950 
kilowatts were represented by Commission-owned gener- 
ating stations, the balance being purchased, mostly from 
power companies in Quebec. During the year, 460,000 
kilowatts of new generating capacity were brought into 
service. In December, total demand reached a record of 
5.7 million kilowatts, an increase of three per cent over 
the previous year. 

During 1960, the Commission was engaged in actual 
construction at eight projects throughout the Province, and 
in engineering work for two others. Two of these projects 
were for the purpose of developing power through nuclear- 
electric generation, three through thermal-electric genera- 
tion and five through hydro-electric generation. 

With the completion of the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
projects in 1958 and 1959 respectively, the Commission 
had developed all the major hydro-electric sites in the 
Province. The remaining sites, while having a combined 
capacity of some two million kilowatts, are relatively small 
and would be insufficient to meet the growing power 
demands for more than a few years. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to rely increasingly on thermal generation. As 
Ontario has the largest known deposits of uranium in the 
free world, the Commission is naturally interested in using 
nuclear power as an alternative to imported coal and 
during the past few years has taken a leading part in 
investigations of the possibility of nuclear power in Canada. 

As a result of this research Ontario Hydro is now 
co-operating with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited and 
the Canadian General Electric Company in the construc- 


An architect’s model of the 


chop £ 
snore 0 


tion of Canada’s first nuclear power plant, known as NPD 
(Nuclear Power Demonstration). This 20,000-kilowatt 
generating station, scheduled for sei ‘ice this year, is being 
built primarily to obtain experience in the design and 
plants. It is located on the 


operation of nuclear power 
it 150 miles northwest 


Ottawa River near Rolphton, abot 
of Ottawa. While NPD will itself not produce power 
more cheaply than conventional thermal stations, it is 
hoped that by the late 1960's other nuclear plants will be 
competitive for base load operation } 
In 1958, a nuclear power plant division of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited was established in Toronto to 
undertake preliminary design and development work for 
a large-scale nuclear-electric station. Engineers and 
facilities were assigned to this division by Ontario Hydro. 
{In June, 1959, it was announced that final design and con- 
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Courtesy—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


ugias Point Nuclear Station, Canada’s first large-scale nuclear-electric plant. It is being built on the 
Lake Huron between Kincardine and Port Elgin. 


struction planning would begin immediately, with com- 
pletion scheduled for 1964 or early 1965. This new 
project, to be known as Douglas Point Nuclear Power 
Station, will have an initial capacity of 200,000 kilowatts 
of electricity. Its operating principles will be similar to 
those of NPD, that is, it will employ natural uranium as a 
fuel and will be cooled and moderated by heavy water. 
Cost of the project is estimated at $60 million, excluding 
development costs. The station is being built by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited on a 2,300-acre site on the 
shore of Lake Huron, between Kincardine and Port Elgin. 
Work commenced in 1960 with the construction of an 
access road, the erection of construction buildings and 
equipment, and the excavation of beach shingle for the 
powerhouse itself. When in operation, the station will be 
staffed by Ontario Hydro, which will purchase the power 


generated during a trial period. As soon as the operation 
of the plant has demonstrated its suitability, the station 
will be purchased by Ontario Hydro at a cost that will 
permit the power generated at Douglas Point to be com- 
petitive with that from coal-fired plants of similar size. 

Canada’s first privately owned nuclear reactor began 
operations in April, 1959 at McMaster University in 
Hamilton. This experimental reactor marked a major 
advance in the Canadian program to develop peaceful 
uses of the atom. It will be used for research into the 
physical and biological sciences, engineering and medicine. 
The $2 million project was financed by grants from 
Canadian Government research agencies and Ontario 
Hydro and by contributions from private industry. 

The rapidly growing power demands must meanwhile 
be met by developing the remaining hydro-electric sites 
as it becomes economically feasible to do so, and at the 
same time building conventional coal-fired thermal plants. 
Two new Ontario Hydro thermal-electric plants are now 
under construction. The Lakeview Generating Station, 
located just west of Toronto, is designed for an ultimate 
capacity of 1.8 million kilowatts in six units. The first of 
the 300,000-kilowatt units is scheduled for service late in 
1961, the second will follow in 1962, and a third and 


Courtesy—Tom Bochsler, Hamilton, Ontario. 


The reactor pool of the atomic reactor at McMaster 

University, Hamilton, Ontario. The concrete walls of the 

pool serve both to contain the water circulating around 

the core and to shield workers from radiation generated 
by the reactor. 
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fourth in 1963 and 1964. The other new thermal station 
is being built at Fort William. The Thunder Bay Gener- 
ating Station will have an initial capacity of 100,000 
kilowatts with provision for enlargement to one million 
kilowatts, as required. Power from this plant is expected 
to be available late in 1961. Natural gas may be used at 
certain times instead of coal, if it becomes available in 
sufficient quantity and at a price competitive with coal. 
The plant has been designed so that it can be adapted to 
burn either fuel. 

Expansion of the Richard L. Hearn Generating Station 
at Toronto, Canada’s largest thermal-electric plant, is now 
complete. The first of four new 200,000-kilowatt units 
was brought into service in 1959, the second and third 
units during 1960 and the fourth in March of this year. 
The plant now has a total installed capacity of 1.2 million 
kilowatts. Four 100,000-kilowatt units have been 
operation since 1953. 

Construction of the Red Rock Generating Station, 
begun in 1958, was completed in January of this year when 
the second 20,000-kilowatt unit was brought into service. 
This station is located about 14 miles northeast of 
Thessalon on the Mississagi River. 

The Commission also began to develop some of the 
hydro sites still available for economic utilization in the 
northern parts of the Province. These represent a potential 
of two million kilowatts, about 1.5 million of which are in 
Northeastern Ontario. Early in 1960, the Chairman of 
Ontario Hydro announced a $182 million development 
plan for the James Bay watershed. An extra-high-voltage 
transmission system will eventually bring power from 
hydro sites in that area to the heavy demand centres in 
Southern Ontario. The six-year construction program 
will involve three new stations on a 12-mile stretch of 
the Mattagami River plus North America’s first major 
460,000-volt transmission system, which will extend as far 
south as the Barrie area and in time to Toronto, a distance 
of some 500 miles. Its first stage will be built to Sudbury. 

Work has already begun on the southernmost plant, 
Little Long Generating Station, about 40 miles north of 
Kapuskasing. It is scheduled for completion by October 
of 1963 and has a tentative initial capacity of 114,000 
kilowatts in two units. By October of 1965, Harmon 
Generating Station, down river at Upper Long Rapids is 
scheduled for initial operation with a capacity of 110,000 
kilowatts in three units. The third plant, Kipling Gener- 
ating Station, will be still farther downstream. Preliminary 
plans call for three units with a total capacity of 132,000 
kilowatts by October of 1966. Provision is being made 
for the eventual installation of additional units as required, 
two at Little Long, three at Harmon and four at Kipling. 

Some 30 miles east, Hydro is already building a station 


in 


at Otter Rapids on the Abitibi River. Four units with a 
total dependable peak capacity of 172,000 kilowatts are 
now in the construction program and minimum provision 
is being made for the addition of four more. Two units 
are scheduled for service in the fall of 1961 and two in 
1963, 

Two river diversions will increase the flow of water to 
the four stations and improve their operation—the Little 
Abitibi River will be diverted into the Abitibi upstream 
from Otter Rapids and the Opasatika River into the 
Mattagami upstream from Little Long Rapids. A third 
diversion project will permit excess water from the Matta- 
gami River at the Little Long Rapids site to by-pass the 
two lower sites during flooding periods, with an estimated 
saving of $13 million in development costs. 

These four stations in the 


Moose River System will 
have a total capacity of 528,000 kilowatts by 1966. Power 
will be transmitted at 230,000 volts to a new terminal 


station near the existing Abitibi C generating plant, 


anyon 


Aerial view of 


about 230 miles north of Sudbury. The line from this 
gathering point to the Sudbury area is scheduled for service 
in 1963, along with the first Mattagami plant and the third 
and fourth units at Otter Rapids. It will be designed for 
460,000 volts but will operate at 230,000 volts until the 
second Mattagami Station starts up in 1965. 

By building an extra-high-voltage transmission system 
instead of several conventional circuits, it is estimated 
that Hydro will save millions of dollars in transmission 
costs. Tests on a special extra-high-voltage line which was 
built at Coldwater, near Orillia, were begun in the summer 
of 1959. These are providing data which were previously 
unavailable. Studies have shown that the six-year develop- 
ment plan for Northeastern Ontario, incorporating extra- 
high-voltage transmission will be more economic than 
equivalent thermal-electric generation. The extra-high 
voltage will provide power carrying capacity about four 
times that of lines operating at 230,000 volts, the highest 
voltage now used in Ontario. 


Courtesy—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


Long Sault Dam which plays an important part in the control of the waters for the headpond 


of the St. Lawrence Power Project. 
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One of the world’s largest engineering projects was 
concluded in July, 1959 with the completion of Ontario 
Hydro’s frequency standardization program. Begun in 
1949, the program of changing from 25-cycle to 60-cycle 
frequency was finished more than five years ahead of the 
original schedule. During the operation, nearly seven 
million frequency sensitive appliances were modified or 
exchanged for more than one million customers. 

With the virtual disappearance of the lower frequency, 
Ontario Hydro and the associated municipal utilities will 
realize important savings in the production and distribu- 
tion of electricity. This will have a long-term effect in 
keeping Ontario’s electrical rates among the lowest in the 
world. 

According to latest forecasts made by Ontario Hydro, 
total resources necessary to meet their estimated demand 
for power in 1980 and still provide for adequate reserves 
will be nearly 22 million kilowatts. If a high rate of 


nuclear development is assumed in minimum stages of 


200,000-kilowatt units, about 36 per cent, 7.9 million 
kilowatts, will be provided by conventional thermal 
stations, 34 per cent, 7.4 million kilowatts, by nuclear 
thermal stations and the remaining 30 per cent, 6.4 million 
kilowatts, by hydro-electric facilities. 

The Commission’s transmission and distribution net- 
works were extended during 1960 by the net addition of 
116 circuit miles of transmission line and 680 circuit miles 
of rural distribution line. The number of rural customers 
served increased by about 8,400 to 499,500. 


Coal 


For many years coal has been the major source of 
energy in Ontario. Its uses have been manifold: the direct 
heating of homes, offices and shops; the source of manu- 
factured gas for heating and cooking; the source of steam 
for operating railway engines and industrial machinery 
and for driving turbines to generate electricity; the source 
of coke for use in steel mills, and many other purposes. 


snl is 
Courtesy—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The Otter Rapids Generating Station on the Abitibi River. The first two units are scheduled for operation in 1961. By 1963, another two units 
will have been added, bringing capacity to 172,000 kilowatts. Provision is being made for the installation of four more units as required. 
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Since the Second World War, however, the railways have 
been converting to diesel fuel and petroleum fuels have 
been replacing coal for heating homes and offices. More 
recently, natural gas has been replacing manufactured gas 
as a residential fuel; it has also been taking over from 
coal as a residential fuel and even, in some cases, as an 
industrial fuel. 

Today, there are three major uses for coal: it continues 
to be an important fuel for homes, offices and businesses; 
its employment in metallurgical processes will go on 
rising, although the amounts consumed will vary with 
fluctuations in the rate of activity in the metallurgical 
industries; and it will become increasingly significant in 
the thermal generation of electric power, until nuclear 
power is introduced for base load operations. As a source 
of steam for railway traction it has lost its significance now 
that dieselization of our major railways has been virtually 
completed. 


COAL MADE AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 
IN ONTARIO, 1945 TO 1960 


(Short Tons) 


1945 18,405,684 1953 18,946,285 
1946 20,059,660 1954 15,582,609 
1947 22,639,470 1955 16,615,148 
1948 24,375,504 1956 19,596,913 
1949 15,985,501 1957 17,159,762 
1950 22,007,264 1958 11,915,738 
1951 21,466,620 1959 12,194,546 
1952 19,940,523 1960 11,139,942 


The overall downward trend and the fluctuations, some- 
times considerable, in the annual amounts of coal made 
available in Ontario in recent years, reflect changes in the 
rate of industrial activity and the introduction of new 
technology and sources of fuel. Particularly noteworthy 
were the four-year decline following 1950, the fact that 
the amount of coal available in 1954 was less than in 
1949 and that the 1956 total was below that for 1952, the 
precipitous drop in 1958, and a further decline in 1960. 


RETAIL SALES AND INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF 
COAL AND COKE IN ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1948 TO 1960 


Sales by Retail Consumption by 


Fuel Dealers Industrial Users Total _ 
(Thousands of Short Tons) 

1948 6,407.1 8,153.7 14,560.8 
1951 5,214.9 8,700.7 13,915.6 
1956 3,694.1 10,662.9 14,357.0 
1958 2,865.0 9,369.4 12,234.4 
1959 2,581.1 9,548.9 12,130.0 
1960 2,277.4 8,330.9 10,608.3 
% Change 
1956/1948 —42.3 +30.8 -1.4 
% Change 
1959/1956 —30.1 —10.4 -15.5 
% Change 
1960/1948 -64.5 +2.2 27.2 


Note: A relatively small amount used in the northern and southwestern 


regions of Quebec is included. 

For a number of years there has been a sustained 
decline in retail sales of coal and coke to householders and 
businesses. Until 1956, however, this was almost offset by 
a strong upward trend in consumption by industrial users. 
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In 1958, both categories declined, while in 1959, retail 
sales continued to fall, and both declined again in 1960. 

All the coal consumed in Ontario is imported. Because 
of its bulk and weight and the resulting high costs of 
transporting it over long distances, all but two or three 
per cent comes from the rich coal fields of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania rather than from Alberta, Saskatchewan or 
the Maritimes. The United States supplies our anthracite 
as well as the bulk of our bituminous requirements. In the 
past, two-thirds of our coal receipts from Canadian prov- 
inces has been lignite from Saskatchewan, but by 1960 
this proportion had declined to 23 per cent. 


TYPES OF ONTARIO COAL SUPPLIES, BY SOURCE, 1960 


Imports from Total 
Type of Coal Imports from U.S. Canadian Provinces Receipts 
(Thousands of Short Tons) 
Anthracite; 4 cokes soe 708.0 — 708.0 
Bituminous... 10,070.6 263.6 10,334.0 
Sub-Bituminous...... — 14.4 14.4 
ignite cn.) osee es — 83.7 83.7 


Our growing metallurgical industries and expanding 
demand for electric power imply a vast increase in 
Ontario’s coal requirements in the future. In 1954, about 
5.4 per cent of the electric power generated in Ontario 
was from thermal stations and by 1957 the proportion had 
increased to seven per cent of a larger total. It is estimated 
that by 1970 our requirements for electric power will have 
more than doubled and that about half the total will be 
provided by thermal generation stations using coal or 
nuclear energy. The implications in terms of dependence 
upon United States coal and of the need for United States 
dollars to pay for this supply, make it necessary to strive 
for the introduction of nuclear power generation as soon 
as it is economically feasible—particularly in view of our 
large supplies of uranium. 


Petroleum 


From 1946 to 1958, Ontario’s consumption of petro- 
leum fuel increased by 326 per cent, while consumption of 
gasoline rose by 187 per cent. The expansion of highways 
and in the numbers of automobiles, buses, trucks, diesel 
railway engines, and household petroleum furnaces and 
heaters contributed the primary impetus to the demand 
for these fuels. 

Consumption of gasoline in Ontario has increased every 
year since 1946, despite the recessions of 1949 and 1954, 
and this may be said also for petroleum fuels, with the 
exception of 1949. Consumption of petroleum fuels has 
increased at a higher rate in Ontario than in the rest of 
Canada, and consequently Ontario’s proportion of 
Canada’s consumption has risen from 29.6 per cent to 
36.3 per cent. With the exception of 1955, the use of 


petroleum coke fuel has been limited to Ontario alone 
since 1952. 


CONSUMPTION OF PETROLEUM FUELS AND GASOLINE IN ONTARIO 
AND CANADA, 1946 TO 1959 


Petroleum Fuels Petroleum Coke Fuel Gasoline 

‘Ontario Canada ~ Ontario Canada ‘Ontario Canada 

(Millions of Gals.) (Tons) (Tons) (Millions of Gals.) 
1946 377.9 1,275.1 22,091 24,193 451.3 1,212.6 
1947 499.2 1,657.2 23,500 30,828 501.4 1,371.6 
1948 502.8 1,755.2 71,962 72,399 562.5 1,517.6 
1949 434.4 1,706.1 59,967 71,236 623.7 1,683.7 
1950 561.1 2,034.3 102,808 103,481 687.7 1,843.0 
1951 729.9 2,431.0 73,080 75,901 766.5 2,049.8 
1952 790.7 2,705.5 15,602 15,602 844.2 2,343.7 
1953 883.9 2,923.4 12,111 12,111 928.5 2,548.7 
1954 1,081.4 3,389.7 10,080 10,080 991.4 2,698.0 
1955 1,257.6 3,943.0 8,532 8,547 1,100.0 2,902.5 
1956 1,483.3 4,501.5 7,097 7,097 1,198.6 3,178.1 
1957 1,558.4 4,633.8 18,310 18,310 PE v er! 3,349.2 
1958 1,608.0 4,746.4 3,279 3,279 1,295.8 3,544.9 
1959 1,759.0 5,140.3 2,691 2,691 1,341.2 3,691.0 
% rise 
1959/1946 = 365.5 303.1 — — 197.2 204.4 


In 1945, most of Ontario’s crude oil supply was 
imported from the United States. In 1960, however, 93.5 
per cent came from the Prairie Provinces, 1.3 per cent 
from Ontario wells and only 5.2 per cent from foreign 
sources, with the United States as the smallest contributor 
to Ontario’s supply. The following table shows that there 
were remarkable changes in Ontario’s sources since 1958. 


CRUDE OIL CONSUMPTION AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY IN ONTARIO 
1958 AND 1960 


Crude Oil Percentage of 
Sources of Consumption Total Ontario 
Crude Oil Supply in Ontario Consumption 
1958 1960 1958 1960 

(Barrels of 35 Imperial Gallons) 
Ontario.. 777,116 1,008,070 ie 1.3 
Prairies... 59,552,700 70,830,655 92.5 93.5 
Se rinidad malts. ck 868,296 1,447,384 1.3 1.9 
Menmeriiela: 2 oc ase Oh 1,479,866 2,381,641 Zs 32 
United States............ 1,713,542 79,846 447 | 0.1 
All Sources 64,391,520 75,747,596 100.0 100.0 


With about 26 per cent of the nation’s refining capacity 
in 1960, Ontario received 27 per cent of all the crude oil 
delivered to Canadian refineries, and 48 per cent of the 
Canadian crude delivered to Canadian refineries. Crude 
oil receipts in Ontario expanded by 209 per cent from 
1946 to 1960, and the proportion received from Canadian 
wells expanded from 0.5 per cent in 1946 to 94.8 per cent 
in 1960. The following table indicates these changes and 
shows the impact of the entry of Canadian crude in 195i 
and the opening of the Interprovincial crude oil pipeline 
from Edmonton to Sarnia in 1954, Although Ontario’s 
imports of foreign crude declined by more than 90 per 
cent from 1946 to 1959, Canada as a whole increased its 
imports of foreign crude by 84 per cent, i.e., the other 
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provinces increased their aggregate imports of foreign 
crude by 192 per cent. 


RECEIPTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM IN ONTARIO AND CANADIAN 
REFINERIES, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


Ontario Refineries 


Canadian Refineries 


“Canadian Imported 


Total Canadian Imported Total. 
Crude* Crude Crude Crude Crude Crude 
(Thousands of Barrels) 

1946 122.0 24,375.5 24,497.5 6,900.7 63,342.8 70,333.5 
1950 248.6 25,050.1 25,298.7 26,317.7  81,790.9 108,108.6 
1951 13,855.1 15,943.3 29,798.4 47,185.9 83,139.6 130,325.5 
1953 22,954.2 11,066.5 34,020.7 69,345.6 81,406.1 150,751.7 
1954 35,284.9 8,808.2 44,093.1 92,679.8  76,773.0 169,452.9 
1956 49,124.4 9,098.9 58,226.3 125,592.1 106,305.5 231,897.6 
1957 49,996.1 8,059.5 58,055.6 126,914.2 111,706.7 238,620.9 
1958 60,329.8 4,061.7 64,391.5 134,514.0 107,444.7 241,958.7 
1959 72,430.0 2,385.0 74,815.0 151,507.8 116,342.3 267,850.0 
1960 71,838.7 3,908.9 75,747.6 150,816.2 126,210.7 277,026.9 


*Includes some refined petroleum. 


By far the largest proportion of Ontario’s receipts of 
both Canadian and foreign crude is delivered to Sarnia. 
The extraordinary growth in the Province’s requirements 
of crude oil is reflected in the fact that, despite the rapid 
expansion of the flow of Canadian crude through the 
Interprovincial pipeline, by 1956 the flow of Canadian 
crude into Ontario through other channels had begun to 
approach the rate of 1951. 


SARNIA PIPELINE RECEIPTS OF CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CRUDE 
COMPARED WITH ONTARIO RECEIPTS THROUGH OTHER CHANNELS, 
1951 TO 1957 


Deliveries of 


Deliveries of 
Canadian Crude in Ontario 


Foreign Crude in Ontario 


Sarnia ; A 
Receipts Ontario Receipts at Sarnia Ontario 
Through Receipts of Sun and Buckeye Receipts of 
Ontario Interproyincial Canadian Crude, Susquehanna Transit Foreign Crude, 
Crude Pipeline Other Channels Pipeline and Storage Other Channels 
(Thousands of Barrels) 
1951 197.2 — 13,657.9 580.4 13,185.9 2,177.1 
1952 191.8 — 19,838.4 603.6 7,441.2 5,612.7 
1953 299.7 =_ 22,654.5 1,396.7 5,967.0 3,702.7 
1954 412.5 31,323.6 4,548.8 5,134.0 177.2 3,497.0 
1955 525.5 33,247.8 5,075.5 5,312.2 _ 4,642.3 
1956 593.4 40,478.6 10,711.7 6,424.4 — 2,674.5 
1957 621.7 37,822.3 n.a. 6,107.9 — n.a. 


n.a. Not available. 


Ontario Production of Crude Oil: In 1959, there were 
1,527 operating oil wells in Ontario, providing employ- 
ment for 205 persons and producing an output valued 
at over $2.5 million. In 1946, Ontario had operated 1,629 
out of a total of 2,314 oil wells in Canada. Since then, 
the number for Ontario has declined while there has been 
a remarkable increase in opening of new oil wells in 
western Canada. Although the growth in physical output 
and value of production in western Canada has over- 
shadowed the rise in Ontario, output in Ontario in 1959 
was more than 8.1 times the level of 1946 and value of 
production was eleven times as high, despite the decline in 
the number of wells operating in Ontario. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 
1946 AND 1956 TO 1959 


Quantity Value 

(Barrels) $ 
1946 123,082 291,719 
1956 593,370 1,958,121 
1957 623,666 2,160,000 
1958 778,341 2,623,000 
1959 1,001,580 3,194,000 


The Petroleum Refining Industry: The number of 
plants producing petroleum products in Ontario declined 
from 15 in 1946 to 14 in 1958, but employment rose from 
3,242 to 5,337 and gross selling value from $84.9 million 
to $393.5 million. 

By far the largest sector in the petroleum products 
industry is the petroleum refining industry. Although the 
number of operating refineries in Ontario in 1958 was 
unchanged from 1946, employment had expanded con- 
siderably and crude oil capacity had more than tripled. 


THE PETROLEUM REFINING INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO AND CANADA, 
1946, 1956 AND 1958 


Ontario + Canada 
No. of Crude Oil Crude Oil 
Operating No. of Capacity No. of Capacity 
Refineries Employees  (Barrels/day) Employees (Barrels/day) 
1946 6 3,179 77,950 30 7,048 245,865 
1956 6 5,299 163,950 44 13,489 706,350 
1958 6 5,149 207,850 4() 13,799 803,050 


Manufactured and Natura! Gas 


Although natural gas has supplied a relatively small 
proportion of Ontario’s energy requirements—about 5.6 
per cent in 1958—it is destined to play an increasingly 
important role. With the completion of the trans-Canada 
pipeline, massive quantities of natural gas from Alberta 
and other western provinces have been made available to 
consumers across the length and breadth of Ontario. 

Sales of natural gas have been increasing at a rapid 
rate in recent years, and have reduced the sales of manu- 
factured' gas by more than half. The sharp increase in 
natural gas sales in 1955 was due mainly to the conversion 
of Metropolitan Toronto to natural gas. In that year 
about half the natural gas customers were located in the 
Toronto area. The increases in 1956 and 1957 were due 
to gains in the Toronto area and to expansion elsewhere in 
Southern Ontario. The trans-Canada natural gas pipeline 
was completed on October 10, 1958, and two weeks later 
Alberta natural gas became available in southeastern 


Ontario. Retail sales of Alberta natural gas began in 


1Manufactured gas is producec from coal and has_ therefore 
been included in the coal statistics, rather than listed as a 
separate item, in the aggregates discussed in the first section, 


in order to avoid double counting. 
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December, 1957, at Kenora in the Northwestern Region, 
February 1, 1958, at Port Arthur, and October 27 at 
Kapuskasing, North Bay and Toronto. The steep rise in 
sales in 1958 lifted them to almost five times the level 
reached eight years earlier. 


SALES OF NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED 
GAS IN ONTARIO, 1950 TO 1960 


Natural Manufactured 
Gas Gas 

(Millions of Cubic Feet) 
1950 10,460.8 13,316.0 
1951 11,105.4 13,447.0 
1952 11,614.6 13,435.4 
1953 12,511.1 12,867.2 
1954 14,589.9 12,762.7 
1955 20,665.9 5,041.8 
1956 27,874.5 5,090.7 
1957 35,020.1 5,079.7 
1958 51,858.5 1,424.6 
1959 83,005.9 n.a. 
1960 103,864.3 n.a. 


n.a. Not available. 


Manufactured Gas: Despite the reduction in sales of 
manufactured gas, Ontario consumption of this product 
continued to increase in 1955 and 1956. The change-over 
to natural gas had occurred during an upswing in industrial 
production with the result that the manufactured gas 
displaced in the market was absorbed by the producers 
and associated metallurgical works. This gas is a by- 
product of the necessary production of coke and other coal 
products. During 1957, however, manufacturing produc- 
tion lost its impetus, and a drop in consumption of 
manufactured gas by producers and associated metallurgi- 
cal works reduced total consumption below the level of 
1955. The declines in 1949, 1954 and 1957 indicate that 
the rate of consumption is sensitive to fluctuations in the 
manufacturing economy. This sensitivity has been evident 
to some extent in the volume of sales, but primarily in the 
use of the product by the manufacturers and associated 
metallurgical works. 


SALES, TOTAL CONSUMPTION, AND CONSUMPTION BY 


PRODUCERS! OF MANUFACTURED GAS IN ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1945 TO 1958 
Total Consumption! 
Sales Volume Consumption by Producers 
(Millions of Cubic Feet) 

1945 11,439.4 40,602.2 26,832.3 
1946 11,758.6 34,905.9 21,940.6 
1948 13,085.1 44,544.2 29,389.5 
1949 12,858.4 41,784.6 26,991.6 
1953 12,867.2 49,109.2 33,517.9 
1954 12,762.7 39,215.0 23,786.7 
1955 5,051.8 41,779.6 33,649.0 
1956 5,090.7 45,502.0 38,078.1 
1957 5,079.7 41,524.8 33,674.4 
1958 1,424.6 33,561.3 28,923.8 


1Includes consumption by associated metallurgical works. 


Natural Gas: The production and use of natural gas in 
Ontario dates from 1890, and has been characterized by 
the operation of wells that have supplied customers, 


primarily householders, in their immediate areas in south- 
western Ontario. 

Ontario’s output of natural gas increased slowly until 
1908, and then expanded rapidly to reach a peak of 
20,000 MMCF! in 1917. Following World War I, pro- 
duction declined to about 8,000 MMCF and remained at 
this level until 1936, when it began to climb to the peak 
of 13,000 MMCF in 1940. During the war, production 
amounted to about 7,000 MMCF. In 1947 output rose 
slightly to 7,800 MMCF and thenceforth remained at a 
little over 8,000 MMCF until 1953, when production 
began to expand once more. 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS IN 
ONTARIO, 1936 TO 1959 
Output Output 

(Millions of Cubic Feet) 

1936 10,006.7 1948 8,590.4 

1937 10,746.3 1949 8,024.2 

1938 10,952.8 1950 8,009.5 

1939 11,966.6 1951 8,442.8 

1940 13,053.4 1952 8,302.2 

1941 11,828.7 1953 9,709.0 

1942 10,476.8 1954 10,015.8 

1943 7,914.4 1955 10,852.9 

1944 7,082.5 1956 12,811.6 

1945 7,200.0 1957 14,400.9 

1946 7,051.3 1958 16,148.0 

1947 7,785.9 1959 16,839.2 


The extent of the difficulties encountered in increasing 
production may be inferred from the manner in which 
output changed in the producing fields in 1955. During 
1955, East Elgin and Brant County increased output by 
about 50 per cent, Essex County by 300 per cent, Lambton 
13 per cent, Norfolk over 18 per cent, Haldimand and 
Welland counties combined 5.8 per cent, and Kent 6.3 
per cent. These gains were accompanied by declines of 
35 per cent in the Mosald pools in Middlesex and Elgin 
and eight per cent in Oxford County. As a result, the 
decline in flow from old wells was more than offset by 
increases in others, so that total output rose by 837.1 
MMCF, or 8.4 per cent. In some years the increases 
were not sufficient to offset the declines. 

The counties of Lambton, Kent, Haldimand, Norfolk 
and Welland produce more than 95 per cent of the total 
output, and in 1957 were the scene of over 70 per cent 
of gas well completions. Of a total of 2,931 commercial 
wells in 1958, these five counties possessed 71 per cent. 

In 1956, various companies began to drill wells in Lake 
Erie adjacent to Kent County. Off Romney Township 
14 were completed, as well as three off Howard Township. 
In 1958, some 20 more wells were completed in Lake Erie 
bringing the total to 94. Licences were granted for the 
exploration of 869,558 acres of Crown Land under Lake 
Erie. 


1MMCE indicates million cubic feet. 
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Despite the opening of many new wells, output in 
Ontario since the Second World War has not been suf- 
ficient to satisfy demand. During the latter part of the 
war and in the immediate post-war years—particularly in 
the winter of 1947-48—many customers who had pre- 
viously relied upon natural gas found it necessary to 
convert to other fuels. The offices of the Ontario Govern- 
ment were enlisted to assist in the conversion of their 
facilities. This experience pointed up the necessity of 
obtaining an increased and dependable supply of natural 


gas. 


NATURAL GAS OUTPUT AND SALES IN ONTARIO, 1950 TO 1960 


Output Sales 
(Millions of Cubic Feet) 
1950 8,009.5 10,460.8 
1951 8,442.8 11,105.4 
1952 8,302.2 11,614.6 
1953 9,709.0 12,511.1 
1954 10,015.8 14,589.9 
1955 10,852.9 20,665.9 
1956 12,811.6 27,874.5 
1957 14,400.9 35,020.1 
1958 16,148.0 51,858.5 
1959 16,839.2 83,005.9 
1960 n.a. 103,864.3 


At the end of the 19th Century Ontario was exporting 
natural gas to Buffalo and Toledo. But by 1907, deple- 
tion of wells brought a ban on further exports. From 
about 1918, the Niagara area of Ontario imported minor 
amounts of natural gas from the United States. In 1949, 
a second United States source of supply was authorized 
on a fairly limited basis. The authorized volume through 
Detroit was later increased in order to supplement local 
production in southwestern Ontario. In 1954, a third 
United States source became available with the comple- 
tion of the 20-inch pipeline from Niagara to Toronto— 
subsequently extended through eastern Ontario to Ottawa 
and Montreal. 


SOURCES OF ONTARIO’S SUPPLY OF NATURAL GAS 
1955, 1957 AND 1959 


1955 1957 1959 


% of 
MMCE* Total 
22,561.0 100.0 


% of 
MMCEFE* Total 
87,908.0 100.0 


% of 
MMCE* Total 
42,044.2 100.0 


Total supply -. peters eee e 


Ontario production....... 10,852.9 48.2 14,400.9 34.3 16,839.2 19.2 
Supplementary supply. ... 11,708.2 51.8 27,643.3 65.7 71,068.8 80.8 
Imported natural gas: 
Alberta via Northern 
Ontarion ake eos — — 59,414.6 
U.S.A. at Windsor....... 5,413.7 10,593.2 11,303.7 
U:S2A. at Niasara ao... 5,758.2 16,699.8 — 
U.S.A. at Fort Erie...... 179.9 292.6 3.5 


*M MCE indicates million cubic feet. 


Prior to the completion of the trans-Canada pipeline, 
the demand for increased supplies of natural gas had been 
met by imports from the United States. This situation was 
radically altered when the first gas from Alberta reached 


the Province in 1958. To complement the trans-Canada 
line, the natural gas distributing companies in Ontario had 
been engaged in a large scale construction program and 
in seas nearly 3,000 miles of new transmission lines were 
laid. 


rose in importance, and in 1959, used as much gas as the 
residential consumers in Ontario. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATURAL GAS SALES IN ONTARIO, 
1954, 1957 AND 1959 


(Billions of Cubic Feet) 


The availability of plentiful supplies of natural gas led aes Lee si 

“keyen. ; ce LS aes % of % of % of % Change 

to the remarkable rise in sales that has occurred since Amount Total Sales Amount Total Sales Amount Total Sales 1959/1984 
1957. There has also been a marked change in the pattern Realisatie Solel ee ee eee ee ee 
5 A 9 . ES ommercial Sales 17 11.6 4.4 12.6 O51 10.9 435 
of distribution to the three categories of consumers. As Industrial Sales 2.2 15.1 88 25.1 37.1 44.5 1,586 
more natural gas became available, industrial users steadily Total Sales 14.6 100.0 35.0 100.0 $3.3 100.0 470 

Manufacturing 


The Importance of Manufacturing in Ontario 


To a large extent the economic prosperity of Canada 
is directly dependent on the health of Ontario’s manufac- 
turing industry. The Province of Ontario—which accounts 
today, as it has since Confederation, for half of Canada’s 
manufacturing output—is the most important industrial 
area of Canada and one of the leading industrial regions 
of the world. Ontario’s manufacturing establishments, 
although numbering only slightly more than one-third of 
the Canadian total, employ nearly one-half of the manu- 
facturing workers in the country. In 1960 they accounted 
for almost half ($11.7 billion) of the national selling value 
of factory shipments and for slightly over half of the net 
value of production. In the Province, manufacturing 
provided about 30 per cent (610,000) of all jobs and 
about 36 per cent of all salaries and wages. 

Indirectly, manufacturing creates employment in a wide 
variety of activities in other sectors of the economy. Raw 
materials from forests and mines are used in most manu- 
facturing operations; food and other 
required to feed and clothe the urban industrial workers 
and their families; financial and adv ertising services are 
necessary for the daily conduct of business; much of our 
construction industry is supported by the capital programs 
of our manufacturing establishments, and extensive and 
complex transportation facilities must be operated to 
carry on the multiplicity of transfers of our manufactured 


Thus our manufacturing industries contribute to 
n of employment 


farm products are 


goods. 
our economy not only through the creatio 
and income within the industries themselves but also 


through the indirect creation of employment and income 
in related industries and services. 
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The expansion and diversification of manufacturing in 
Ontario in recent years have been important factors in 
strengthening and providing a better balance for the 
Canadian economy. By manufacturing goods such as 
chemicals, and electronic and mining equipment, our 
dependence on imports has been reduced and employment 
in Canada has been increased and living standards raised. 
The existence of a strong manufacturing industry here has 
added significantly to our national security by giving us an 
industrial base which can be utilized more fully at a time 
when our supply of manufactured goods from foreign 
countries is endangered. It has also fostered the develop- 
ment of “know-how” at all levels of management and 
production—so essential to the growth of our economy in 
a complex technological age. The diversification of manu- 
facturing, by spreading employment through a much wider 
range of industries, has helped to cushion our economy 
from maladjustments in particular industries. By supplying 
the resource industries of Ontario and other provinces with 
manufactured goods, we have reduced our dependence on 
foreign manufactures while retaining our position as the 
world’s fourth trading nation. 


Although relative to Europe, the growth of manufac- 
turing in Ontario is new, we already have a large vested 
interest in existing plant and equipment. More than five 
billion dollars has been invested in new factories, machin- 
ery and equipment in this Province in the last ten years 
alone. Many additional billions of dollars in both public 
and private capital have been spent to supply the services 
necessary to our manufacturing operations. Manufacturing 
has contributed greatly to the urbanization of our popu- 
lation. New communities have sprung into existence and 


older communities have expanded into metropolitan 
centres based upon manufacturing and commercial opera- 
tions. The opportunities for employment presented by our 
expanding manufacturing industries have allowed this 
Province to absorb a high rate of immigration. If employ- 
ment is to be found for the vast increase in our labour 
force which is expected before the end of the 1960's, the 


expansion of our manufacturing industries must continue. 


The Growth of Manufacturing in Ontario 


In 1870 Ontario’s manufacturing establishments em- 
ployed 87,000 workers and produced goods valued at 
$115 million. By 1959 these figures had grown to 615,000 


$ Million 


workers producing goods valued at over $11.8 billion. A 
great deal of this expansion has taken place in the 15 
years since the end of the Second World War. In current 
dollars, 1959 production was well over three times the 
1946 production figure and over six times that of 1939, 
while in constant dollars the 1959 level was close to two 
and a half times that reached in 1946. This recent growth 
has been at a faster rate than Ontario’s Gross Provincial 
Product and therefore indicates that in relation to the pre- 
war period, manufacturing has increased its importance 
in our economic structure. Although all sectors of the 
Ontario economy have advanced in the post-World War I 
period, the net value of manufacturing output increased 
from under 64 per cent of all commodities produced in 
the Province in 1946 to almost 68 per cent in 1959. 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION (EXPRESSED IN 1935-39 CONSTANT DOLLARS) AND 
EMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1946 TO 1959 


3.5] 
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SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS (1935-39 DOLLARS) 
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1949 1950 


1951 
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GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, 
SELECTED YEARS 1870 TO 1959 


Gress Value 


Employees Salaries and Wages of Products! 
% of % G7, 

(000’s) Canada ($ Millions) che (S$ Millions) Peoeee 

1870 87 46 21 5a 115 Pe 
1880 118 46 31 52 158 51 
1890 166 45 50 50 239 51 
19002 162 48 57 50 242 50 
19102 239 46 118 49 580 50 
1920 296 49 363 51 1,864 50 
1921 221 50 264 53 1,290 52 
19298 329 49 407 52 2,021 52 
1939 319 49 378 51 1,746 50 
1943 570 46 956 48 4,221 48 
1946 498 47 845 49 3,755 47 
1949 557 48 1,306 50 6,104 49 
1953 635 48 2,018 51 8,877 50 
1957 644 47 2,431 50 11,122 51 
1958 607 47 2,419 50 10,864 49 
19594 615 47 2,555 50 11,831 50 

1From 1953, value is selling value of factory shipments rather than gross value 


of products. 
2TIncludes only establishments with five or more employees. 


’The number of employees for 1929 is overstated as a result of the us 
different method of calculating employment. 


4Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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Ontario’s first major manufacturing industry, the mill- 
ing of flour for export to Britain, originated with the 
Napoleonic Wars which also stimulated the lumbering 
industry. A second phase of industrial expansion followed 
the American Civil War and was sustained by a rapid 
extension of settlement, railway construction and foreign 
investment capital. In 1878 the “National Policy” of 
the Canadian Government stimulated Trans-Continental 
railway construction and established protective tariffs to 
encourage industries. Between 1870 and 1890 manufac- 
turing employment in Ontario almost doubled while the 
value of production more than doubled. The greatest part 
of this expansion was contributed by Ontario’s iron and 
steel industry which provided much of the material used 
in railway construction. 

The large inflow of investment capital and immigrants 
after 1896, which contributed to the settlement of the 
Western Provinces, gave Ontario manufacturers growing 
markets for their products. As a result, net value of factory 
production increased by 173 per cent between 1900 and 
1910. 

The First World War sharply increased the demand for 
the products of the iron and stec', shipbuilding and non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining industries. Demand 
for explosives established a durable base for an expand- 
ing chemical industry. In the post-war period new tech- 
niques permitted the pulp and paper industry to become 
the largest industry in the Province and one of Canada’s 
main exporters. The manufacture in Ontario of agri- 
cultural implements at this time became efficient enough 
to compete successfully in world markets as well as to 
supply increased demand at home. . ; 

Following the general economic decline during the 
1930’s, the Second World War stimulated a tremendous 
growth and diversification in manufacturing In Ontario. 


Such industries as motor vehicles, aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing were converted to mass production for the war effort; 
synthetic rubber production became an important industry 
and other strategic goods such as aluminum products, 
electrical apparatus and chemicals expanded rapidly. The 
sharp reduction of imports meant that consumer demand 
for textiles, apparel, shoes and many other consumer goods 
had to be satisfied from domestic production. It was in 
the post-war period, however, that the most rapid expan- 
sion took place in manufacturing activity. With the brief 
exceptions of 1954 and 1958, the value of factory ship- 
ments has grown each year from 1946 to the present. 

This growth has been due in part to the many natural 
advantages which Ontario has for the establishment of 
manufacturing industries. It is situated at the centre of 
the major markets of Canada and the United States. Its 
proximity to the huge industrial complex south of the 
Great Lakes has given it a significant advantage over other 
areas of Canada. The fertile lands of Southern Ontario, 
and the temperate climate, have permitted the establish- 
ment of an agricultural base sufficient in size to support 
large urban communities. A wide variety of natural 
resources has given Ontario the raw materials for the 
development of diversified industries. The completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has added still another dimension 
to a highly integrated transportation network. The avail- 
ability of low cost power, natural gas and other forms of 
energy has also encouraged the development and expansion 
of industry within the Province. 

Important as these natural advantages have been to the 
development of manufacturing in Ontario, they alone 
would not have assured the growth of an industrial struc- 
ture of the diversity and scope that now exists. To them 
have been added dynamic influences. In the years since 
1946 the most important of these forces have been the 
expansion of export markets, the discovery and develop- 
ment of natural resources, the growth of domestic demand, 
improvements in technology, favourable government 
policies and the inflow and creation of enormous quantities 
of capital. 

During and immediately after the war, the industrialized 
countries of Europe were unable to fulfil their traditional 
position as suppliers of manufactured goods to the markets 
of the world. As a result, industries grew up in Canada 
and Ontario which might otherwise never have been 
founded. Export markets were established, particularly in 
the Commonwealth and South American countries, for 
both manufactured goods and raw materials. Because of 
import restrictions and the resurgence of the manufacturing 
industries of other countries, our exports of manufactured 
goods have since shown a relative decline in importance 
although overall exports have continued to rise substan- 
tially. Almost two-thirds of our 1959 exports of over 
$5.1 billion were accounted for by raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products. Ontario has not only supplied 


a large share of the raw materials, semi-manufactured 
products and finished goods exported, but has also supplied 
an increasing proportion of the capital equipment neces- 
sary for the expansion of the resource industries of Canada. 
Thus, the growth of export markets has given impetus to 
our overall industrial development. 

The expansion of mineral production in Canada from 
$503 million in 1946 to $2,472 million in 1960 has had 
a dual effect on Ontario manufacturing. The demand for 
capital equipment manufactured in this Province has 
increased while the output of our mineral-using industries 
has risen rapidly. Primary iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining and the petroleum products 
industries, which have been among the most dynamic in 
recent years, base their growth largely on developments in 
mineral production. Similarly, such industries as pulp and 
paper, agricultural implements, foods and beverages, and 
wood products are dependent to a great extent on devel- 
opments in the natural resources of forest and farm. 


Courtesy—The Photographic Survey Corporation Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Although abnormal conditions in the immediate post-war 
years created external markets for Canadian manufactured 
goods, secondary industry has been mainly dependent on 
the domestic market. New industries which were intro- 
duced during earlier periods of world-wide economic 
dislocation have since found it necessary to adjust to the 
demands of the more limited export market. However, 
the rapid increase in the domestic market since 1946 has 
allowed such a transformation to take place successfully. 

From 1946 to 1959, Ontario’s population increased by 
two million. During this period the birth rate in Ontario 
reached an unprecedented level. Over half of the immi- 
grants who came to Canada since the War settled in this 
Province, thus adding to the plentiful labour supply. This 
growth in the domestic market has been a vital stimulus 
to industrial expansion and has, in turn, led to further 
population growth. 

Combined with this increase in population, levels of 
personal income both on an aggregate and per capita basis 


Aerial view of the Nipissing Works of Du Pont of Canada’s commercial explosives plant near North Bay. 
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have increased sharply. The resulting higher standards of 
living have expanded the domestic market even further 
and made it an increasingly important sector of total 
demand for manufactured goods. 

The past decade and a half has also been marked 
by dynamic improvements in technology. Vast amounts 
of capital have been spent on automating production 
processes and otherwise improving the efficiency of manu- 
facturing operations. A large part of this improvement 
in efficiency has been the result of the establishment of 
subsidiary firms in Canada which have been able to utilize 
the research facilities of parent companies in the United 
States and abroad. At the same time, our domestic 
research and engineering have progressed markedly. 

Government policies, while assisting in the general 
growth of manufacturing, have been directly responsible 
for the stimulation of production in specific industries. The 
expenditure of billions of dollars by the Federal Govern- 
ment for defence purposes has been vital to the aircraft 
and parts industry and has been the chief support of many 
enterprises within our instruments and electronics indus- 
tries. The building of highways and access roads and the 
huge expenditure on power development by the Provincial 
Government and Ontario Hydro have been essential to the 
growth of other manufacturing enterprises. Indirectly, 
through policies designed to assist agriculture, forestry and 
mining, the Government of Ontario has laid the foundation 
for further industrial growth. At the municipal level, basic 
services such as water, sewage, police and fire protection, 
and a host of other activities necessary for industrial 
expansion have been provided. The municipalities, together 
with the Provincial Government, have established planning 
and development boards and councils designed to facilitate 
continuous and orderly growth and attract new industries. 
The Ontario Government has greatly assisted the muni- 
cipalities in the extension of local services. 

The expansion of Ontario’s manufacturing industries 
could not have been of such magnitude without the 
importation of vast quantities of foreign capital. In the 
post-war years almost 60 per cent of new private capital 
in Canadian manufacturing came from outside the country. 
Sufficient capital was not available in Canada to support 
such a wide-scale industrial expansion. The importation 
of the necessary investment funds from the United States 
and elsewhere was possible only because of the long run 
strength of the Canadian economy. Increased productivity 
which has been brought about by investment in more 
technologically advanced equipment and plant has in turn 
created new investment funds within Ontario’s manu- 
facturing industry of sufficient scale to finance further 


expansion. 


The Current Situation in Ontario Manufacturing 


All types of manufacturing in Canada are represented 
in Ontario and in half the leading industries of Canada, 
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Ontario contributes over half of Canadian production. In 
the Appendix there is a table listing the industries in which 
Ontario’s contribution exceeded 50 per cent of Canada’s 
factory shipment value in 1958. Ontario’s leading industry, 
motor vehicles, accounted for 98.6 per cent of Canadian 
production while 100 per cent of the machine tools industry 
was located in this Province. 

This table indicates that almost all of the industries in 
which Ontario contributes a major share of Canadian 
production are secondary, rather than primary industries. 
These secondary industries are characterized by a relatively 
high degree of processing and a dependence on our 
domestic market. The primary industries are those which 
are engaged in the direct conversion of our natural 
resources to consumer goods or industrial materials. 
Indeed, if one uses the breakdown employed by the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, over three- 
quarters of the selling value of factory shipments in Ontario 
is made up by our secondary industries. 

On the whole, the primary industries of Canada are 
those in which Canada has a natural competitive advantage 
due to the fact that the natural resources required for these 
industries are located in large quantities in this country. 
Primary industries such as pulp and paper and non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining direct most of their sales to 
export markets. Another characteristic of these industries 
is that in general they do not employ a large amount of 
labour in relation to value of production. Most of Ontario’s 
primary industries, since they produce goods at competi- 
tive prices which are in demand throughout the world, 
have been making steady progress in the post-war years. 

In the field of secondary manufacturing, however, a 
number of problems have been making themselves felt in 
the past three years. Since these industries produce almost 
entirely for the domestic market, their production runs 
are of necessity limited and competition from imports can 
seriously affect their sales. During the great expansion 
period from 1946 to 1957 they faced little competition 
from the industrial countries of Europe and Asia which 
were devoting their resources to post-war reconstruction. 

In these years, as was the case in the earlier part of the 
century, Canadian secondary industry gradually adjusted 
itself to American production and competition. In some 
cases, American innovation, advertising and promotion 
helped to cultivate the market in Canada. As sales 
increased, facilities were established in Canada for pro- 
duction in the home market, with the United States serving 
as a source for those items, the manufacture of which 
would not be justified by the small size of the Canadian 
market. Thus, integrated operations came into existence, 
which facilitated the expansion of secondary manufacturing 
in Canada and at the same time brought benefits in the 
form of greater variety and lower prices to consumers. 

Since 1957, European and Japanese imports of sec- 
ondary manufactured goods into Canada have become 


increasingly important. The European and Japanese 
industries which were rebuilt after the War largely by 
American aid, but independent of American policy and 
control, now have the advantages of both modern plants 
and lower wage rates. The governments of these countries 
have also aided considerably in strengthening the com- 
petitive position of their manufacturing industries by 
providing subsidies, tax incentives, and export credit 
arrangements. In addition, countries such as West Ger- 
many, are aided by undervalued currencies which cut the 
real price of their exports in foreign markets. 

The emergence of the two trading blocs in Western 
Europe, the European Economic Community and the 
European Free Trade Area, has provided a further stimulus 
to the rationalization and increased efficiency of manufac- 
turing operations in that area. In other parts of the world 
steps have also been taken to combine the industrial 
potential of several countries. In South and Central 
America, for instance, common markets have been estab- 
lished with a view to encouraging the development of new 
industries. 

The enormous quantity of foreign capital which has 
been invested in this country, while providing benefits to 
our economy, has also brought problems. So great has 
been this net inflow that the Canadian dollar has been 
maintained at a premium in terms of the United States 
dollar and therefore, in effect, at an increased value in 
terms of the currencies of other countries. The effect of 
this premium has been to encourage and facilitate imports 
and to deter exports from Canada. For a number of 
marginal industries, this premium has had the effect of 
making continued operation unprofitable. In other indus- 
tries, especially those competing in export markets, the 
decline in profits has had the effect of cutting down on 
expansion and research programs. 

The other problem created by foreign capital investment 
here has been the increasing control by foreigners over 
our own industrial operations. In some instances, the 
subsidiaries which have been established in Canada by 
investment from a parent company in the United States or 
elsewhere, have not been given the measure of autonomy 
which would allow them to operate with the greatest 
efficiency and profit to themselves and to the Canadian 
economy. Sometimes the subsidiary is not permitted by 
its parent to compete in world markets. Often, research 
and design are undertaken only by the parent company 
with the result that the products manufactured here may 
not be adequately suited to our domestic conditions. 

Another factor that lies at the root of our present 
dilemma has been the relatively rapid increase in labour 
and material costs in Canada. The post-war pre-occupa- 
tion of Europe and Japan with their own reconstruction 
removed the restraint on our wage structure that would 
normally have been felt. The prosperity generated by our 
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expansion has been conducive to the provision of wage 
increases in Canadian manufacturing which have been 
greater since 1950 than those in the United States. Despite 
recent increases in wage rates in Europe and Asia, our 
wage levels continue to be far in excess of those prevailing 
in industrial countries other than the United States. Cer- 
tainly the problem of rising costs is one which will have 
to be met more effectively if our manufacturing industries 
are to maintain their competitive position. 

In spite of these problems there is every reason to expect 
a resurgence of manufacturing activity in Ontario. We 
are well situated to take advantage of rapidly growing 
markets both at home and abroad. Ontario has immense 
resources, low cost energy and power, modern factories, 
unexcelled transportation facilities, and the skills and 
enterprise of an industrious people. There will have to be 
some adjustments made by our industries in order to 
compete more effectively under the changing conditions 
of the 1960’s. There is room also for some measures to 
be taken by the Canadian Government to assist in the 
further development of our manufacturing industries. 
Arrangements should also be made between the United 
States and Canada for more effective co-operation in the 
industrial field. In the final analysis we will only progress 
industrially by matching our skills, our imagination, our 
perseverance, our sacrifice, and our good sense with those 
of the people of other lands. 


Industrial Groups 


Of the 18 industrial groups into which Ontario estab- 
lishments are classified, iron and steel products, with a 
selling value of factory shipments of $2.1 billion in 1959, 
is the most important. Second in that year was the foods 
and beverages group with $2.0 billion, and third, trans- 
portation equipment—$1.4 billion. These were the only 
three groups with a selling value of over one billion dollars, 
and they accounted for 47 per cent of the total selling 
value of the factory shipments for all manufacturing in the 
Province. Following these leading groups were: non- 
ferrous metal products ($0.9 billion), chemicals and allied 
products ($0.8 billion), paper products (almost $0.8 
billion), electrical apparatus and supplies ($0.7 billion) 
and products of petroleum and coal ($0.5 billion). Each 
of the remaining groups contributed less than half a 
billion dollars. 

Prior to 1952, Ontario’s leading industrial group was 
foods and beverages. It lost this lead during most of the 
1950’s due to the enormous expansion in the durable 
goods industries, regaining it only in the recession years 
of 1954 and 1958. In 1953 and 1955 transportation 
equipment became the most important group, while in 
1956, 1957 and 1959 iron and steel products took over 
the lead. 


EY Bei 


Courtesy—The Steel Company of Canada Limited. 


ingot moulds in this picture taken at Stelco’s Open Hearth division. Steelmen call this operation “teeming”. 
they are removed and the solid ing ot of steel proceeds to the primary rolling operations. 


A huge ladle of molten steel is being poured into 


Once the steel is solidified in the moulds, 
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SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS IN MANUFACTURING, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, IN ONTARIO, 1958 AND 1959 


1958 1959! 

(Thousands of Dollars) 

Foods and Beverages 5 1,854,772 1,979,000 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products. . 129,380 140,000 
Rubber Products 253,309 285,000 
Leather Products 121,340 136,000 
Textiles. 300,320 319,000 
Knitting Mills si 74,283 75,000 
Clothing (Textile and Fur). . 196,458 202,000 
Wood Products. 5.5.6 «+6 335,917 396,000 
Paper Products...... 4 es , 715,801 776,000 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. . 401,076 427,000 
Iromand Steel Products. .oScacso.02e nis seers 1,802,729 2,132,000 
Transportation Equipment..........26.0.022-20% 1,504,740 1,408,000 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................-. 683,424 929,000 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............... 708,050 706,000 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................. 327,348 339,000 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 457,314 511,000 
Chemicals and Allied Products.................. 750,577 804,000 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........ 247,192 270,000 
EG UAL? hk aN Oa ee are py etaee sieo are 10,864,028 11,831,000 


iEstimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
2Figures may not add due to rounding. 


Since 1949 the growth in value of production in the 
leading industrial groups has been tremendous. The selling 
value of factory shipments of iron and steel products 
increased by almost 115 per cent in this period, while 
foods and beverages and transportation equipment almost 
doubled. Non-ferrous metal products rose by over 125 
per cent and chemicals and allied products were almost 
two and a half times their 1949 value. 

In 1958, the last year for which detailed statistics are 
available, the foods and beverages group, with 3,129, 
contained the largest number of establishments, followed 
by wood products (2,157), printing, publishing and allied 
industries (1,829) and iron and steel products (1,644). 

The iron and steel products group has by far the largest 
number of employees with 113,000 in 1958. Next were 
foods and beverages with 78,000, transportation equip- 
ment, 73,000, and electrical apparatus and supplies 
with 50,000. 

It is interesting to note that in 1958 and 1959, for the 
first time since 1948, the six groups in the durable goods 
sector—iron and steel products, transportation equipment, 
non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies, wood products and non-metallic mineral products — 
failed to account for half of the total Provincial selling 
value of factory shipments. A number of these industries, 
which went through a capital expansion boom in the early 
and middle 1950’s, are now experiencing problems of 
over-capacity as the pace of our economic development 
has slackened somewhat. On the other hand, most of the 
industries producing non-durable goods, except for a few 
which have had long-term problems in meeting the changed 
conditions of the post-war era, have kept pace more closely 
with the overall rate of our economic growth, expanding 
less rapidly in boom periods and not suffering as heavily 
in periods of recession. 
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Leading Industries 


Ontario’s manufacturing industries regained momentum 
during 1959, as the selling value of factory shipments rose 
to an estimated $11.83 billion, an increase of nine per cent 
over 1958 and of almost seven per cent above the former 
record established in 1957. In 1958, strikes in several 
key industries, a decline in export demand, a reduction in 
capital expenditures for new machinery and equipment, 
and a general working down of inventories—all combined 
to bring about a lower level of manufacturing production. 
In 1959 these trends were reversed, and production of both 
durable and non-durable goods increased. The one dis- 
heartening fact about this increase, however, was that while 
the selling value of factory shipments rose by one billion 
dollars between 1958 and 1959, employment in Ontario’s 
manufacturing industries increased by only 8,000 — 
to a level which was 30,000 short of the peak year of 
1957. This rise in factory shipments without a correspond- 
ing increase in manufacturing employment reflects the 
increased use of automation and the resulting increase in 
operating efficiency in our leading manufacturing indus- 
tries. In fact, those industries which have expanded the 
most in the post-war period have been the first to take 
advantage of the availability of labour saving devices 
and new techniques. Some of the industries which have 
suffered most seriously from foreign competition in recent 
years have been those generally labour-intensive industries 
which have been slow to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. 


SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS OF THE TEN LEADING 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN ONTARIO, 1958 AND 1959 


(Ranked According to 1959 Selling Value) 


1958 1959) 

(Thousands of Dollars) 
Mo for Vehiclesii rr cic cre et team ereae 835,537 904,000 
Primary tron and'Steel. ico... 2c ets es et es 456,943 660,000 
Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining........ 426,897 591,000 
Pulpiand Papenae. conse ina oe eae ee 447,109 460,000 
Slaushtering and Meat Packing.................. 395,608 447,000 
Petroleum: Prodicts) i. nj5 0 ee hs Ot oe aes 393,462 434,000 
Motér Vehicle Partsy. ccc eee hehe Ae le one 279,563 291,000 
Rubber Goods, Including Footwear............... 253,309 280,000 
Machinery, Industtialii). oe). oes ononne ee een 196,884 215,000 
Fruit and Vegetable Preparations...............-. 188,243 212,000 


1Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


The 20 leading manufacturing industries, while having 
only one-quarter of the establishments and 45 per cent 
of the employees, accounted for over half of the selling 
value of factory shipments in Ontario in 1959. The leading 
industry, the production of motor vehicles, while eight 
per cent higher than in 1958, was still below the levels of 
output established earlier in the decade, as sales of 
imported vehicles captured one-third of the domestic 
market. The importance of this industry to the economy 
of Ontario cannot be over-emphasized, by reason not only 
of the size of its employment, investment, payroll, produc- 
tion and tax payments, but also of its many-sided influences 
on other industries in the Province. 


The motor vehicle industry in the last few years has 
been consistently first among Ontario industries in terms of 
employment, salaries and wages, net value of production, 
and selling value of factory shipments. It has lost this 
first position in terms of production in only nine years 
since 1924. In its peak year, 1956, almost 35,000 workers 
were employed in its nine establishments, whose products 
had a selling value of almost $1 billion, over nine per cent 
of the total value of all manufacturing shipments in 
Ontario. The industry has, however, accounted for a 
smaller proportion of total manufacturing in the past three 
years. 

If all the manufacturing operations producing parts for 
motor vehicles were lumped into one industry, it is likely 
that such a parts industry would rank second among 
Ontario manufacturing industries in terms of value of 
factory shipments, and first in terms of employment. As 
it is, the industry classified by the Dominion Bureau of 


SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Statistics as “the automobile parts industry” accounts for 
only those establishments producing finished metal parts. 
It has been estimated that the D.B.S. figures should be 
increased by at least 50 per cent to include other manu- 
facturers producing metal parts. In addition, most of 
the rubber goods industry in Ontario is devoted to the 
production of tires and tubes for motor vehicles, while 
parts of the textile, glass and plastic industries manufacture 
other components. Indeed, there is hardly a major industry 
in Ontario which does not contribute some parts or raw 
materials used in the manufacture of motor vehicles. It 
would probably be safe to estimate that one out of every 
seven or eight employees in Ontario manufacturing estab- 
lishments is engaged in the production of motor vehicles 
or parts. 

Since almost the whole of the Canadian automotive 
industry is located in Ontario, this Province is especially 
concerned that solutions are found to the problems which 
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it is now facing from foreign imports. In 1959 over 98 
per cent of the value of Canadian motor vehicle shipments 
was produced in Ontario, and over 90 per cent of the 
value of motor vehicle parts. Employment proportions 
were similar, It is to be hoped that a way will be found 
for an increasing proportion of motor vehicle parts to be 
produced in this country, and that some of the foreign 
manufacturers who are now exporting large numbers of 
automobiles to Canada can be induced to produce motor 
vehicles here. In addition, the production in Canada by 
our existing manufacturers of automobiles which are lower 
in price, and therefore closer to the market needs of the 
Canadian people, would permit them to recapture a much 
larger percentage of the domestic market. 

The second most important industry in 1959 was 
another durable goods industry—primary iron and steel— 
with a selling value of factory shipments of approximately 


The General Motors of Canada Passenger Car Assembly Plant at Oshawa—largest of its kind in Canada—contains 75 acres of floor area. 


are built Chevrolet, Corvair, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Buick passenger cars. 


$660 million. This figure represents a production record 
for the industry and a rise of over $200 million from its 
1958 total. This tremendous increase, which was accounted 
for partly by the steel strike in the United States, is a 
reflection of improved technology and operating efficiency 
in the industry. During 1960, while the primary iron and 
steel industry in the United States was operating at 
just over half of rated capacity, the industry in Ontario 
averaged over 80 per cent. 

In third position in 1959 was our non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining industry which also showed a remark- 
able recovery from the 1958 recession. Much of this 
increase was accounted for by large increases in export 
sales of nickel. Not only is this industry a leading exporter, 
but it also provides essential materials for other manufac- 
turing industries in Ontario. 


ar. REE Be 


Courtesy—General Motors of Canada 


Limited. 


Here 
A second plant, not shown, covers 60 acres and contains facilities for 


assembling trucks and manufacturing automotive components. 
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Pulp and paper, the fourth industry in 1959, has been 
making steady progress since the end of the Second World 
War. Newsprint mills, which are its chief component, have 
been expanding their capacity and modernizing equipment. 
In this way they have been able to increase their sales to 
the United States which account for over three-quarters 
of their production. The fine paper and paperboard mills, 
which produce almost entirely for the domestic market, 
have also been increasing production steadily. 

Slaughtering and meat packing is one of five industries 
in the foods and beverages group which can be counted 
among Ontario’s leading industries. Among the other 
industries in this group, fruit and vegetable preparations 
was in tenth place in 1959, butter and cheese was in 
twelfth place, while bread and other bakery products and 
miscellaneous food preparations also ranked in the first 
twenty-five. Nineteen fifty-nine was the most prosperous 
year in history for the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry when its selling value of factory shipments reached 


$447 million. This industry has grown steadily in the last 
15 years, and increased its production by $50 million in 
1958, a year in which most other industries showed 
declines. 

The petroleum products industry has shown the fastest 
rate of growth of all leading industries in the post-war 
period. The discovery of abundant reserves of oil in 
Western Canada in the post-war years, the completion of 
the Interprovincial pipeline to bring this oil to Ontario 
refineries, the substitution of oil for other forms of heating, 
the increasing uses of petroleum products as a fuel for our 
trains, ships, airplanes and motor vehicles, and the general 
rise in our population and disposable income are the major 
factors behind the growth of this industry. The striking 
characteristic of this growth is that it has been accompanied 
by an actual reduction in the number of its production 
employees. Since it is the second largest non-durables 
industry in Ontario, this characteristic has had an im- 
portant impact on aggregate manufacturing statistics. 


Courtesy—Imperial Oil Limited. 


Aerial view of Imperial Oil Limited’s Sarnia refinery on the bank of the St. Clair River. 


As has been mentioned previously, the industries in 
seventh and eighth places, motor vehicle parts and rubber 
goods, are directly affected by the fortunes of the motor 
vehicle industry itself. The rubber goods industry, however, 
has been able to avoid some of the consequences of this 
dependence by diversifying production to include a large 
number of new products which have been developed 
through the advancement of technology and science. Never- 
theless, this industry has been adversely affected by an 
increasing number of imports of durable goods in recent 
years. 


A number of the remaining leading industries are related 
industries producing capital goods such as _ industrial 
machinery, heavy electrical machinery, telecommunications 
and iron castings. These industries have had varying 
fortunes during the 1950’s. All of them have increased 
production over the past 10 years but they have all been 
affected by fluctuations in the business cycle and by 
increasing imports from the United States, Western 
Europe and Japan. It is apparent that some rationaliza- 
tion and increased efficiency of operation will have to 
take place in these industries if their growth is to be 
resumed. 


Construction, Housing and Living Conveniences 


The construction industry has occupied an increasing 
share of the net value of commodity production in Ontario 
over the past decade. Whereas in 1951 construction made 
up 13.0 per cent of the Province’s total net value of pro- 
duction, in recent years its share has ranged from 16 to 
18 per cent. The industry reflects the demands of many 
groups of customers which can be broadly categorized 
into three sectors—residential, industrial and commer- 
cial, and government. Residential construction which is 
the dominant sector in the industry accounted for about 
34 per cent of the total value of construction work per- 
formed in Ontario in 1959. Fluctuations in residential 
construction, therefore, have important implications for 
the industry as a whole. 


General Review 


The upsurge in Ontario’s construction industry which 
reached an all-time peak in 1958, settled back for a 
slight breathing spell in 1959. This can in part be 
attributed to the partial withdrawal of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s support in the field of residential mortgages and 
to the increases in interest rates. Only some of the 
components, notably residential and engineering, were 
affected; others—commercial and institutional—registered 
increases in 1959. It is expected that data for 1960 will 
show that the industry recorded gains in some sectors 
although, it is evident that the residential sector experi- 
enced a substantial decline. 

Construction work with the value of $2.4 billion was 
undertaken in Ontario in 1959. This figure represented 
a slight decrease from the 1958 figure, but, it was the 
third highest on record in the post-war period. The cost 
of materials used, the number of employees and payroll 
expenditures all adhered to the general trend in the con- 


struction industry—that of a slight decline in 1959 with 
forecasts for increases in 1960. All three, however, con- 
tinued to exhibit increases which have been characteristic 
of the post-war period. In 1959, expenditures on materials 
and payrolls were about six times their 1946 level, while 
in the same period the number of employees was more 
than two and one-half times. 
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& 
The new Ontario Hospital Services Commission building, Toronto. 


Building construction continues to dominate the indus- 
try in the Province. In 1959, this type of construction was 
responsible for over three-fifths of the total value of con- 
struction work performed. Residential building accounted 


for more than one-half the total value of building construc- 
tion. Commercial, institutional and industrial were next in 
order of importance. Engineering construction made up 
the remainder of the total value of construction work done 
in Ontario. Road, highway and aerodrome, electric and 
railway, telephone and telegraph were the three most 
important components of engineering construction in 
1959. 

The value of construction contracts awarded also re- 
flected the general trend in the industry. While the aggre- 
gate remained well over the billion dollar mark, in 1959 
there was a 15 per cent decrease. By 1960, however, 
there was a five per cent increase over the 1959 total. 
The number of factory plans approved in Ontario increased 
by more than four per cent since 1959 while their value 
registered an increase of two per cent. 

Ontario’s occupied dwellings continued to increase in 
number and exceeded 1.6 million in 1960. The one-family 
detached type predominated and the six-room home was 
the most common. About 73 per cent of the Province’s 
homes were owner-occupied in 1960, compared with 
approximately two-thirds in 1951. 

Judging by the proportion of homes with certain house- 
hold facilities and living conveniences, Ontario has a 
higher standard of living than the country as a whole. 
Most of the Province’s homes have hot and cold water 
piped inside and the exclusive use of an installed bathtub 
or shower. Mechanical refrigerators are available in all 
but four per cent of occupied dwellings, and an increasing 
number also contain a home freezer. Electricity, generally 
obtained from a power-line source, is used for cooking 
in the majority of households. Oil is the principal heating 
fuel, but an increasing number are using gas. 

Most common among the other standard living conveni- 
ences found in Ontario’s homes is the radio. It is followed 
by the telephone, television, the powered washing machine, 
the vacuum cleaner, the passenger automobile and the 
electric sewing machine. Many households have more 
than one of these specified conveniences. This is especially 
true in the case of the radio and the automobile. 


Construction Work in Canada and Ontario 


Construction work valued at an estimated $2.4 billion 
was undertaken in Ontario in 1959. This represented a 
slight decrease of $0.2 billion from the 1958 figure. The 
Province, however, persisted in its role of leader in the 
field of construction and accounted for slightly more than 
one-third of the Canadian total. There are indications 
that the value of construction work performed in the 
Province recovered somewhat from the. fall-off in 1959 
but was less than the record set in 1958. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK PERFORMED IN CANADA AND 
ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Ontario as % 


Canada! Ontario of Canada 

($000’s) ($000's) 
RR ete et kerk tray ae oie ih aro 373,204 144,830 38.8 
ek PEND Res ycucihy — Sneath song te nse ie 868,661 347,617 40.0 
1951" 3,661,152 1,349,407 36.9 
1956. 6,453,6002 2,189,600 33.9 
OST. fc Se en i tie ae he ere 7,023,058 2,507,011 Soa 
LOS Rin AN a Ries ich a tae Me) 405 ata 7,092,481 2,598,625 36.6 
1959: 7,128,585 2,422,492 34.0 
LOG OLA rune I, aa een 7,317,240 2,545,872 34.8 


1See Statistical Appendix for breakdown by provinces. 
2Revised. 

3Preliminary. 

4Intentions. 


Employees, Payrolls and Material Costs 


The number of employees and the expenditure on pay- 
rolls and materials have followed a trend somewhat similar 
to that of the value of construction work performed in 
Ontario. All three categories were at their highest in 
1958, underwent slight decreases in 1959 and had fore- 
casts for increases in 1960. There were some 197,000 
employees in the industry in 1959—almost one and one- 
quarter times the 1951 level. Payrolls and material costs 
exhibited even larger increases over their 1951 totals. 
Payrolls, which stood at about $845 million in 1959, were 
well over one and three-quarter times their 1951 figure, 
while the cost of materials has risen to over one and one- 
half times in the same period. An estimated 207,000 
persons earning approximately $887 million in wages and 
salaries were employed in Ontario’s construction industry 
in 1960. Material costs are expected to be just under 
$1.2 billion. 


EMPLOYEES, PAYROLLS, AND MATERIAL COSTS IN ONTARIO’S 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Material 

Employees Payroll Costs 
No. ($000’s) ($000’s) 
52,338 56,917 76,294 
76,870 138,664 184,351 
158,552 446,164 700,794 
197,092 738,484 1,072,506 
207,945 847,896 1,197,947 
214,006 896,629 1,203,999 
197,545 844,496 1,133,906 
207,203 887,115 1,197,950 


1Preliminary. 
2Tntentions. 


New and Repair Construction 


Over the past two decades, there has been a substantial 
increase in the value of both new and repair coristruction 
work performed in Ontario; however, the increment in 
new construction has been much greater than that in 
repair construction. New construction accounted for 
about 81 per cent of the total construction work in 1959, 
compared with 76 per cent in 1951 and 64 in 1946. In 
1959, new construction was valued at $2.0 billion. This 
was somewhat less than in 1958 but, it was the third 
highest on record in the post-war period, almost twice the 
1951 figure and nearly nine times that in 1946. Unlike 
new construction, the value of repair construction con- 
tinued to increase in absolute value in 1959. 


VALUE OF NEW AND REPAIR CONSTRUCTION PERFORMED IN 
ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 

Total New Repair 

($000’s) ($000’s) % ($000’s) % 
1939 144,830 98,244 67.8 46,586 32.2 
1946 347,617 220,712 63.5 126,905 36.5 
1951 1,349,407 1,022,625 75.8 326,782 24.2 
1956. 2,162,684 1,788,611 82.7 374,073 17.3 
R957. 2,507,011 2,066,289 82.4 440,722 17.6 
1958. . 2,598,625 2,144,626 82.5 453,999 17.5 
1959). 2,422,492 1,954,547 80.7 467,945 19.3 
19602 2,545,872 2,062,651 81.0 483,221 19.0 


‘Preliminary. 
2Intentions. 


Types of Construction Work 


In 1959, building construction was valued at approxi- 
mately $1.6 billion and accounted for 65 per cent of total 
construction performed in Ontario. In recent years, this 
type of construction has represented as much as two- 
thirds of the aggregate. Engineering construction, valued 
at about $0.8 billion, made up the remaining 35 per cent. 

More than one-half of the building construction under- 
taken in 1959 was for residential purposes. Residential 
construction was valued at $815 million, while the other 
major components of building construction, namely com- 
mercial, institutional and industrial, were valued at $309 
million, $208 million and $172 million, respectively. 
Residential building decreased by seven per cent from 
1958 to 1959 while industrial building decreased by less 
than one per cent. In the same period, commercial building 
recorded the highest increase—eight and one-half per 
cent—while institutional was second with eight per cent. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK PERFORMED IN ONTARIO BY 
PRINCIPAL TYPES, 1951 AND 1957 TO 1959 


1951-1957 195 1959 % Change 

($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) — ($000’s) 1959/1951 1959/1958 
Building 913,512 1,531,963 1,607,649 1,585,295 73.5 -1.4 
Residential 408,900 708,000 879,700 814,800 99.3 ~7.4 
Commercial 146,753 276,126 285,082 309,291 110.8 8.5 
Institutional 91,079 159,499 192,162 = 207,737: 128.1 8.1 
Industrial......... 196,564 300,092 173,116 172,037 -12.5 ~0.6 
Other. 70,216 88,246 77,589 81,430 16.0 5.0 
Engineering 435,895 975,048 990,976 837,197 92.1 -15.5 
Gas, Oil. 9,338 208,396 254,872 81,292 770.6 -68.1 
Road, highway, aerodrome 109,779 203,400 216,104 235,427. 114.5 8.9 
Electric Power ‘ 150,302 197,600 155,613 169,501 12.8 8.9 

Railway, telephone, tele- 

graph : 76,348 131,921 138,007 138,998 82.1 0.7 
Waterworks, sewage 28,348 82,474 76,046 85,527 201.7 12.5 
Marine ; 8,329 43,898 62,699 34,911 319.1 —44.3 
Dams, irrigation 3,174 5,853 6,419 5,007 57.8 -22.0 
Other..... 50,277 = 101,506 81,216 86,534 72.1 65 
GRAND FLOTAL 2 a. aie 1,349,407 2,507,011 2,598,625 2,422,492 79.5 -6.8 

Note: A further breakdown of the categories in the above table is to be 

found in the Statistical Appendix. 
During the period 1951 to 1959, the value of 


institutional construction increased by well over two and 
one-quarter times—the greatest increase of any of the 
components of building construction. In the same period, 
the value of commercial building was more than doubled 
while that of residential building increased in almost the 
same proportion. Building construction forecasts indicate 
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an increase in aggregate value as well as in most of the 
components although residential construction is expected 
to decline. 

Decreases in gas and oil construction, marine construc- 
tion and dams and irrigation—in that order—were mainly 
responsible for the 15 per cent decline in the value of 
engineering construction in 1959. The largest increases 
in the components of engineering construction occurred in 
waterworks and sewage (13 per cent), electric power 
(nine per cent) and road, highway and aerodrome (nine 
per cent). 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 
PERFORMED IN ONTARIO, 
1951 TO 1959* 


2,600 Meee 


Total** 
Sate uattha 


Engineering 


2,400 


Residential 
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Industrial & 
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2,200 
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** Includes Repair, 


* Preliminary 


Contract Awards 

After a 15 per cent decrease in 1959, construction 
contracts awarded rose to $1.3 billion in 1960, five per 
cent more than in the previous year. However, they have 
aes to the peak level of $1.5 billion achieved in 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN ONTARIO, 
1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


% Change 
1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 

Total ($000’s) 1,017,427 1,489,594 1,262,306 1,325,881 30.3 5.0 
: : 0 (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) — (100.0) 

Residential ($000's) 215,933 675,763 504,843 374,906 73.6 =20-1) 
: q, (21.2) (45.4) (40.0) (28.3) 

Business ($000’s) 206,462 429,420 418,894 428,684 107.6 2.3 
: , % (20.3) (28.8) (33.2) (32.3) 

Engineering ($000’s) 361,561 299,904 243,035 425,961 17.8 75.3 
; % (35.5 (20.1) (19.2) (32.1) 

ndustrial ($000’s) 233,472 84,507 95,534 96,332 -58.7 0.8 
% (23.0) (5.7) (7.6) (7.3) 


Source; Hugh C. MacLean Publications Ltd., MacLean’s Building Guide. 


Residences, the major contributor of the residential 
sector, accounted for 66 per cent of the aggregate value of 
the sector while apartments comprised the remainder. The 
value of residential contracts has shown a steady decline 
since 1958. This has been due largely to the smaller 
contributions of residences which have decreased by 52 
per cent since 1958. 

In 1960, the engineering sector, which had accounted 
for 19 per cent of total contracts awarded in 1959, in- 
creased by 75 per cent and became the second largest 
contributor. The largest values in this sector were to be 
found in power and communications (52 per cent) 


followed by roads and streets (17 per cent). 

Business contracts—the largest component—accounted 
for 32.3 per cent of total contracts awarded and experi- 
enced a slight increase of approximately two per cent in 
1960. The largest item was that of school contracts which 
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has been rising steadily in the post-war period and made 
up 24 per cent of total business contracts in 1960. 
Contracts for stores and public buildings were next in 
importance with 18 and 15 per cent, respectively. 

During the past ten years, significant changes have 
occurred in the size of each sector’s contribution to the 
total value of construction contracts awarded. Business 
contracts, the smallest component of contract awards in 
1951, has steadily increased its share to become the largest 
in 1960. Residential contracts which was the major con- 
tributor between 1952 and 1959 fell from 40 per cent in 
1959 to 28 per cent in 1960. Industrial contracts has 
shown a fairly steady decline in its share since 1951, 
recording its lowest trough in 1958, with unsteady upturns 
in 1959 and 1960. 


Building Permits Issued 


In 1960, the value of building permits issued continued 
the downward trend begun in 1959 by experiencing a fall 
of 11 per cent. Residential permits which declined by 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN ONTARIO’, 
1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


LE, Change 

1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 

Total ($000’s) 443,892 1,097,716 1,020,771 905,819 104.1 -11.3 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

Residential ($000’s) 225,560 649,035 552,096 438,531 94.4 ~20.6 
% (50.8) (59.1) (54.1) (48.4) 

Institutional and 

Government ($000’s) 61,468 203,332 185,639 186,859 204.0 0.7 
% (13.8) (18.5) (18.2) (20.6) 

Commercial ($000’s) 72,772 153,216 186,918 170,545 134.4 -8.8 
% (16.4) (14.0) (18.3) (18.8) 

Industrial ($000’s) 81,545 90,143 93,926 107,442 31.8 14.4 
% (18.4) (8.2) (9.2) (11.9) 

Other ($000's) 2,547 1,990 2,192 2,442 -4.1 11.4 
% (0.6) (0.2) (0.2) (0.3) 


1A breakdown of Building Permits by Economic Regions is to be found 
in Part III, Economic Regions of Ontario, 


Courtesy—Ontario Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


One of Ontario’s many new medium-sized factories in final stages of construction. 
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approximately 21 per cent was largely responsible for 
this fall-off. The other component which contributed to 
this decline was commercial permits with a decrease of 
nine per cent. The increases of 14 per cent and 0.7 per 
cent recorded by industrial and institutional permits were 
insufficient to overbalance the declines in residential and 
commercial permits. 


Factory Plans Approved 


The 2,661 plans for factories, shops and office build- 
ings approved by the Factory Inspection Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Labour in 1960 represented an 
all-time record in the Province. There was a four per 
cent increase between 1959 and 1960. The value of these 
plans amounted to $187 million—two per cent more than 
in 1959—but they were 12.8 per cent less than the highest 
value reached in 1958. 


FACTORY PLANS APPROVED IN ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 
% Change 


1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 
Number of Plans 1,400 2,128 2,557 2,661 90.1 4.1 
Value of Projects 
($000’s) 103,193 214,393 184,195 187,494 81.7 2.1 


Dwelling Units Started and Completed 


Of the new dwelling units completed in Canada in 1960, 
some 37.3 per cent or approximately 47,000 were in 
Ontario. The Province was responsible for 38.8 per cent 
of the number of dwelling units started in Canada in 1960. 

Dwelling units started and completed declined further 
from the peak of 1958. This leaves little doubt that the 
residential sector will undergo a decrease in 1960. Dwell- 
ing units started decreased by 22 per cent while dwelling 
units completed decreased by 13 per cent in 1960. Three- 
quarters of all dwelling units in the Province occurred in 
urban centres of 5,000 and over. 


DWELLING UNITS STARTED, COMPLETED AND UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


Dwelling Dwelling Dwelling Units 
Units Units Under Construction. 
Started Completed December 31 
BOS rattan aa aerate 27,349 31,732 19,258 
1958 63,753 59,551 33,414 
1959 54,158 54,281 32,827 
RIGO: Memes oiahs ee SA vines Cane 42,282 46,982 28,335 


Note: An urban-rural breakdown for Canada and Ontario is to be found in 
the Statistical Appendix, while details of starts and completions 
in major urban communities are in Part III, Economic Regions of 
Ontario, 


Characteristics of Occupied Dwellings’ 


Number of Occupied Dwellings: The 1,571,000 occu- 
pied dwellings in Ontario in 1960 represented 35.7 per 
cent of all homes in Canada. Between 1951 and 1960, 
the number of occupied dwellings in the Province increased 
by 390,000, a rise of 33 per cent, while in the period 1959 


‘In the sections entitled “Characteristics of Occupied Dwellings” 
and “Household Facilities and Equipment”, the figures refer 
to June 1951, May 1958, May 1959 and May 1960. 
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to 1960 the number rose by 43,000 or almost three per 
cent. 


NUMBER OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN CANADA AND ONTARIO, 
1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


% Change _ 
1951 1958 1959-1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 
Canada.......(000’s) 3,409 4,173 4,303 4,404 29.2 2.3 
Ontario.......(000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 1,571 33.0 2.8 
Ontario as 
% of Total.... % 34.6 35.4 35.5 35.7 


Type of Occupied Dwellings: In 1960, some 71 per cent 
of all occupied dwellings were single detached, compared 
with 70 per cent in 1951. In the same period, the pro- 
portion of single attached homes fell from 11 per cent to 
nine per cent. After a slight fall in 1958, the number of 
apartments and flats climbed to 313,000 in 1960, con- 
tinuing the upward trend which began in 1951. 


TYPE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


% Change 
1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 
Total* (000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 1,571 33.0 2.8 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
Single 
Detached  (000’s) 824 1,079 1,109 1,115 35.3 0.5 
% (69.8) (73.0) (72.6) (71.0) 
Single 
Attached (000’s) 134 131 130 143 6.7 10.0 
% (11.3) (8.9) (8.5) (9.1) 
Apartments and 
Flats (000’s) 219 269 289 313 42.9 8.3 
% (18.5) (18.2) (18.9) (19.9) 


*Includes Other. 


Number of Rooms and Persons per Occupied Dwelling: 
The six-room home is the most popular in Ontario, and 
accounted for 29 per cent of all occupied dwellings in 
1960, compared with 25 per cent in 1951. It was followed 
by the five-room home, which represented 24 per cent as 
against 19 per cent in 1951. This contrasts with Canada 
as a whole, where the five-room home predominated in 
1960, with the six-room home in second place. A further 
25 per cent of the Province’s households had four rooms 
or less in 1960. This was a slightly lower proportion than 
the 27 per cent recorded in 1951 and considerably below 
the 32 per cent for Canada. The remaining 23 per cent 
had seven rooms or more, against 22 per cent in the nation 
as a whole. In 1951, 28 per cent of Ontario’s homes had 
seven rooms or more. 


NUMBER OF ROOMS AND PERSONS IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN 
ONTARIO, 1960 


Number of Households 
with Specified Number 
of Persons 


Number of Households 
with Specified Number 
of Rooms 


(000’s) % ; (000’s) o/ 

| eer ohacery termes 9 0.6 106 6.7 
PH Rech a Oe occ 26 erg 370 23.6 
Sisiks wren ee 119 7.6 293 18.7 
O esi aet ee aiee a 236 15.0 328 20.9 
Digeerage mani eaa tie 369 23.5 213 13.6 
Giaccone 451 28.7 118 7 EL) 
7 [States eR eto A 174 11.1 69 4.4 
teense ePIC Aenean che 103 6.6 32 2.0 
Osan Seer ee 84 ea 42 2.7 

Wotale sere 1,571 100.0 1,571 0.0 


As in Canada, the two-person household is the most 
common in the Province. It represented 24 per cent of all 
homes in Ontario in 1960. An additional 21 per cent had 
four persons, 19 per cent three persons, and 14 per cent 


five persons. Six persons or more were found in 17 per 
cent of Ontario’s homes and one person in seven per cent. 
The two-person household was predominant in 1951, 
followed by those with three persons. 


Tenure of Occupied Dwellings: The expansion of the 
residential sector in the construction industry in recent 
years has been characterized by an increase of home 
ownership in the Province. Seventy-three per cent of all 
occupied dwellings in Ontario were Owner-occupied in 
1960, compared with 70 per cent in 1951 and 57 per 
cent in 1941. Some 68 per cent of Canadian homes were 
Owner-occupied in 1960. Although the number of rented 
homes in the Province rose in the period 1951 to 1957 
and again in 1959 and 1960, the proportion of these homes 
has fallen since 1951. All but six per cent of the rented 
households in 1960 were let for cash. Those not rented 
for cash included considerations such as payment in kind 
or services, or were rent-free. 


TENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN ONTARIO, 
1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


7o Change 
_ 1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 

Total (000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 1,571 33.0 2.8 

% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
Owned (000’s) 821 1,095 1,130 1,153 40.4 2.0 

% (69.5) (74.0) (74.0) (73.4) 
Rented (000’s) 360 384 398 418 16.1 5.0 

% (30.5) (26.0) (26.0) (26.6) 


Household Facilities and Equipment 


Water Supply: Ontario has a higher percentage of 
households with both hot and cold running water piped 
inside than the nation as a whole. There has been a steady 
increase in the proportion of dwellings with both hot and 
cold water piped inside from 69 per cent in 1951 to 88 
per cent in 1960. On the other hand, there has been a 
decline in the percentage of homes with cold water only 
piped inside as well as in homes with no water supply 
piped inside. Homes with cold water only represented six 
per cent of all occupied dwellings in 1960, as against 14 
per cent in 1951. The share with neither hot nor cold fell 
from 18 per cent to six per cent in this period. Most house- 
holds in the Province with piped-in water receive their 
supply from community water main systems. However, 
about 16 per cent are served by private sources such as 
wells and springs. 

PIPED-IN WATER SUPPLY IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN ONTARIO, 
1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


% Change 
1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 
Total (000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 1,571 33.0 2.8 
% (100.0) (100.0 100.0) (100.0) 
Hopand Cold (00's). 781l 15276. 1317 1,379 70.0 4.7 
% (68.7) (86.3 86.2) (87.8) 
, 5 103 100 -37.5 -2.9 
Cold only (000’s) 160 95 
¥ : % (13.5) 6.4 (6.7) 6.4) 
None (000’s) 210 108 108 92 =56.2 -14.8 
Wi (17.8) (7.3) (7.1) (5.9) 


Bath Facilities: The proportion of occupied dwellings 
in Ontario with the exclusive use of an installed bathtub 
or shower rose from 68 per cent in 1951 to 86 per cent 
in 1960. The percentage with shared use has declined 
over the past eight years and now stands at a new low of 
2.0 percentage points. The proportion of households with- 
out installed bath facilities has steadily declined from 27 
per cent to 12 per cent between 1951 and 1960. The 
Province has a higher proportion of homes with exclusive 
bath facilities and a lower percentage with shared or no 
bath facilities than Canada as a whole. 


INSTALLED BATH FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN 
ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


% Change 
1951 1958 1959 1960 = 1960/1951 1960/1959 

Total (000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 1,571 33.0 2.8 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

Exclusive Use (000’s) 805 1,248 1,308 1,353 68.1 3.4 
% (68.2) (84.4) (85.6) (86.1) 

Shared Use (000’s) 55 32 26 32 -41.8 23.1 
% (4.7) (2.2) (1.7) (2.0) 

None (000’s) 321 199 194 186 42.1 -4.1 
% (27,1) (13.4) (12.7) (11.8) 


Heating Fuel: Oil, gas, coal and coke are the principal 
heating fuels in a larger percentage of occupied dwellings 
in Ontario than in Canada. Wood, on the other hand, 
continues to occupy a declining percentage and was used in 
less than five per cent of all occupied dwellings in 1960. 

Oil, which displaced coal as the principal heating fuel 
in 1954, was burned in 65 per cent of Ontario’s house- 
holds in 1960. This compares with 25 per cent in 1951. 
Gas, although still relatively unimportant in 1960, is grow- 
ing rapidly in popularity. In 1951, a mere four per cent 
of the Province’s homes used it for heating. By 1958, the 
proportion had risen to 15 per cent, by 1959 to 17 per 
cent but it decreased to 16 per cent in 1960. Gas was 
second in importance as a principal heating fuel in 1960. 
Coal or coke is used in a decreasing number of homes in 
Ontario. Whereas 57 per cent of Ontario’s homes used 
coal or coke in 1951, only 14 per cent did so in 1960. 
There has also been a decline in the proportion of house- 
holds using wood as their main heating fuel. It was burned 
in less than five per cent of occupied dwellings in 1960, 
against five per cent in 1959 and 14 per cent in 1951. 


PRINCIPAL HEATING FUEL IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN 
ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


__% Change _ 
1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 
Total* (000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 1,571 33.0 2.8 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
Oil (000’s) 294 855 921 1,019 246.6 10.6 
% (24.9) (57.8) (60.3) (64.9) 
Gas (000’s) 45 223 266 243 440.0 ~8.6 
v/ (3.8) (15.1) (17.4) (15.5) 
Coal or Coke (000’s) 673 307 261 221 -67.2 -15.3 
/ (57.0) (20.8) (17.1) (14.1) 
Wood (000’s) 167 92 78 76 54.5 ~2.6 
7, (14.1) (6.2) (5.1) (4.8) 
Supplementary 
Heating (000’s) 175 185 175 + 
Fuel % (14.8) -(12:5), (11.5) 


*Includes Other. 
**Not included in 1960 Survey. 


Cooking Equipment: The electric stove is by far the 
most popular type of cooking equipment in Ontario. It 
was used in 75 per cent of occupied dwellings in 1960, 
compared with 49 per cent in 1951. Second in popularity 
is the gas range. It was used in 26 per cent in 1951, 24 
per cent in 1959 and 19 per cent in 1960. 

The number of Ontario’s homes using wood, coal, kero- 
sene or oil has been declining since 1951. The wood or 
coal range was used in five per cent of the Province’s 
households in 1960, compared with about one-quarter in 
1951. Very few homes (less than 0.3 per cent) used the 
kerosene or oil stove in 1960. 


COOKING EQUIPMENT IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN ONTARIO, 
1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


% Change 


1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 

Total* (000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 15571 33.0 2.8 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

Electric (9000's) 573 1,003 1,068 1,179 105.8 10.4 
q (48.5) (67.8) (69.9) (75.0) 

Gas (000’s) 307 343 345 304 -1.0 -11.9 
% (26.0) (23.2) (24.1) (19.4) 

Wood or Coal (000’s) 278 118 102 76 -72.7 25.5 
% (23.5) (8.0) (6.6) (4.8) 

Kerosene or (000’s) 11 5) 4 *% = — 

Oil % (0.9) (0.3) (0.3) 


*Includes Other and None. 
**Less than 4,000, 


Refrigeration: Almost all of Ontario’s homes have re- 
frigeration. It was available in 97 per cent of all homes in 
1960, compared with 82 per cent in 1951 and 60 per 
cent in 1941. The Province has a higher proportion of 
households with refrigeration than Canada as a whole. 

The mechanical refrigerator, operated on electricity or, 
less frequently, on gas or kerosene, is by far the most 
common type. It was found in 97 per cent of the Prov- 
ince’s occupied dwellings in 1960, as against 62 per cent 
in 1951. An increasing number of households have home 
freezers, while the number with ice-boxes is falling. Be- 
tween 1951 and 1960, the percentage with an ice-box 
fell from 20 per cent to less than one per cent. Home 
freezers, which are generally kept in addition to another 
form of refrigeration, were found in 11 per cent of the 
Province’s occupied dwellings in 1960. 


REFRIGERATION FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN 
ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


% Change l 
1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 
Total* (000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 1,571 33.0 2.8 
Wf (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
Refrigerator, (000’s) 729 1,405 1,468 1,520 108.5 3.5 
Mechanical % (61.7) (95.0) (96.1) (96.8) 
Ice-box (000’s) 236 22 13 10 -95.8 23.1 
q (20.0) (1.5) (0.9) (0.6) 
None (000’s) 208 52 47 41 -80.3 -12.8 
% (17.6) (3.5) (3.1) (2.6) 
Home Freezer (000’s) ** 117 141 176 _- 24.8 
% (7.9) (952)) LE} 


*Includes Other. 
**Not listed. 
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Other Living Conveniences: The radio continues to be 
the most common living convenience and was to be found 
in all but four per cent of Ontario’s homes in 1960. A 
further breakdown of households with radios reveals that 
60 per cent had one radio; 26 per cent, two radios; nine 
per cent, three radios and five per cent, more than three 
radios. 

The number of telephones in the Province has shown 
steady increases since 1951, and in 1960 less than nine 
per cent of occupied households were without telephones. 
Powered washing machines — almost all of which were 
operated by electricity—were available in 88 per cent of 
households. The proportion of occupied dwellings with 
television stood at 89 per cent. Most homes (76 per cent) 
had one passenger automobile, while 11 per cent had two 
or more. Vacuum cleaners were available in 78 per cent 
and electric sewing machines in 43 per cent. 

Certain other living conveniences are being increasingly 
utilized in Canada. In 1960, 51 per cent of Ontario’s 
households had electric floor polishers, 32 per cent had 
power mowers, 35 per cent had hand mowers, 17 per 
cent were equipped with electric clothes dryers and 10 
per cent had one or more outboard motors. All these 
living conveniences were to be found in more homes in 
Ontario than in any other Province. 

The greatest proportionate increase between 1959 and 
1960 occurred in the number of occupied dwellings with 
televisions, which rose by eight per cent. The number 
with electric sewing machines increased by seven per cent, 
and with vacuum cleaners and automobiles by six and 
five per cent, respectively. 

The rising standard of living in the Province is evidenced 
by a comparison of the proportion of homes with certain 
specified living conveniences in 1951 and 1960. For ex- 
ample, only slightly more than one-half of occupied dwell- 
ings had vacuum cleaners and passenger automobiles in 
1951, compared with 78 and 76 per cent, respectively, 
in 1960. The telephone, powered washing machine and 
radio were already found in a high percentage of homes in 
1951, but they, nevertheless, exhibited 66, 49 and 38 
per cent increases, respectively, between 1951 and 1960. 


SPECIFIED LIVING CONVENIENCES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS 
IN ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


% Change 
1951 1958 1959 1960 1960/1951 1960/1959 

Total (000’s) 1,181 1,479 1,528 1,571 33.0 2.8 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

Radio (000’s) 1,098 1,417 1,460 1,510 37.5 3.4 
% (93.0) (95.8) (95.5) (96.1) 

Telephone (000’s) 865 1,321 1,377 1,433 65.7 4.1 
% 73.2)" “89.3) (90.1) (91.2) 

Powered 

Washing (000’s) 92 1,309 1,351 1,382 49.1 2.3 
Machine % (78.5) (88.5) (88.4) (88.0) 

Television (000’s) * 1,204 1,300 1,402 — 7.8 
% (81.4) (85.1) (89.2) 

Automobile  (000’s) 640 1,103 1,149 1,201 87.7 4.5 
% (54.2) (74.6) (75.2) (76.4) 

Vacuum (000’s) 648 1,096 1,148 1,222 88.6 6.4 
Cleaner % (54.9) (74.0) (75:1)) (77.8) 

Electric 

Sewing (000’s) * 572 628 672 — 7.0 

Machine % (38.7) (41.1) (42.8) 
*Not listed. 


Survey of Production 


The Survey of Production covers the activities of those 
industries which are chiefly engaged in the actual pro- 
duction of commodities. It is, therefore, less embracing 
than the Gross Domestic Product series shown in National 
Accounts which is concerned with all industries, including 
transportation, communication, trade, finance and service. 
Net value of commodity production or “value added” 
figures are used in preference to gross value in order to 
eliminate inter-industry duplications which might occur 
when gross value of production figures for a number of 
industries are combined. A more accurate assessment 
of the contribution of each industry to the whole is thus 
possible. Value added is computed by deducting from 
the total value of output (excluding indirect taxes) for 
each industry, the cost of materials, fuel, purchased elec- 
tricity and process supplies consumed in the production 
process. 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, BY INDUSTRY, 
1951 AND 1957 TO 1959 


“1957 


1959! 


1951 1958 
Primary Industries 
Agriculture ($000's) 554,100 513,946 590,306 527,200 
% (10.6) (6.8) (A) (6.5) 
Mining ($000’s) 178,554 309,475 401,231 515,500 
% (3.4) (4.1) (5.2) (6.4) 
Electric ($000's) 127,319 249,187 261,370 304,160 
Power if (2.4) (3.3) (3.4) (3.7) 
Forestry ($000's 118,526 128,521 87,633 97,200 
Wi (2:3) (1.7) (1.2) Kt.) 
Fisheries ($000’s) 7,035 7,047 IPA 4,890 
qi (0.1) (0.1) (0.1) (0.1) 
Trapping ($000's 5,214 2,576 2,713 2,450 
XN (0.1 * * * 
Secondary Industries 
Manufactures ($000’s) 3,569,400 5,047,711 4,914,074 5,360,000 
Gi 68.1 (66.7) (64.2) (66.2) 
Construction ($000’s 684,300 1,309,064 1,394,626 1,288,600 
GF (13.0 17.3) (18.2) (15.9) 
Total ($000’s) 5,244,448 7,567,527 7,659,224 8,100,000 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
*Less than 0.05 per cent 


1Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


It is estimated that in 1959 the net value of production 
for Ontario reached $8.1 billion, the highest figure ever 


recorded. It exceeded the 1958 level by almost $441 
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million or 5.8 per cent and was more than three times 
the value recorded at the end of World War II. On a per 
capita basis, net value in 1959 was $1,361; this was $41 
higher than in 1958, $220 more than in 1951 and $743 
greater than in 1946. 

The six primary industries accounted for 18 per cent 
of the Province’s estimated net value of production in 
1959, compared with 19 per cent in 1951. Their total 
net value rose from $991 million to $1,451 million during 
this period, an increase of 46 per cent. Agriculture, the 
major primary industry and the third most important in 
the Province, measured by net value of production, con- 
tributed some $527 million in 1959. This represented 6.5 
per cent of the Provincial total, compared with 10.6 per 
cent in 1951. The net value of mineral production reached 
an estimated $515.5 million, nearly three times the value 
in 1951 and nearly five times the post-war level. The 
production of electric power resulted in a net value of 
about $304 million in 1959, 16 per cent higher than in the 
previous year and more than double the 1951 level. The 
net value of forestry production stood at $97.2 million, 
some $9.6 million more than in 1958. The fisheries 
registered a net value of some $4.9 million, the lowest 
figure recorded during the post-war period. Trapping, the 
smallest of all the primary industries, showed a net value 
of $2.5 million in 1959. 

Manufacturing is the leading component of the 
Province’s net value of production, accounting in 1959 
for over 66 per cent of the total. The net value for that 
year, $5.4 billion, was $446 million or 9.1 per cent higher 
than in 1958 and $1.8 billion or 50.2 per cent above the 
1951 level. Construction is the second largest component. 
In 1959, it had an estimated net value of $1.3 billion. 
Although below the record achieved in the previous year, 
this was nearly double the $684 million reached in 1951. 
Construction accounted for 16 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 13 per cent in 1951. 


Tourist Trade 


From the rugged forests and beautiful lakes of the 
north to the more gentle yet equally pleasant panoramas 
of the south, Ontario is a land of interest, of enjoyment 
and of scenic magnificence which each year attracts a 
myriad of tourists. 

The tourist trade is one of Ontario’s largest sources 
of foreign exchange, and its benefits are not confined to 
hotel and resort owners, but are felt throughout the 
Provincial economy. The fields of entertainment, sports 
and personal services, all receive an added stimulus from 
this flourishing industry, while other trades, such as trans- 
portation and communications, automobile servicing, 
wholesaling and retailing experience its effects, as well. 
In addition, the tourist trade is a large direct employer 
of labour. Although much of the employment is seasonal, 
full-time jobs are created in many of its related industries. 
In the Districts of Muskoka, Haliburton and Parry Sound, 
the tourist industry is actually the dominant economic 
activity. 

New records were established in expenditures by foreign 
visitors in Canada in 1960. Total expenditures reached 


EXPENDITURES OF FOREIGN 
TRAVELLERS, CANADA AND 
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$417 million—the highest ever recorded—and were $16 
million more than in 1959. Expenditures by United States 
residents, which were more than 90 per cent of the total, 
climbed to an unprecedented high of $374 million. 

Expenditures of Canadian travellers in other countries 
have been higher than expenditure by foreign visitors to 
Canada since 1951. In 1960, Canadians spent an esti- 
mated $632 million abroad — $34 million more than in 
1959. The 1960 expenditure widened the gap between 
Canadian spending abroad and the nation’s receipts from 
foreign visitors by $11 million more than in the previous 
year. 

Ontario with its wide variety of tourist attractions and 
facilities, has always accounted for at least one-half of 
the expenditures of United States visitors, and 1960 was 
no exception. This Province received $197 million from 
American tourists in 1960. A basic factor in the future 
maintenance and success of this thriving industry is the 
extensive promotion and publicity programs sponsored by 
the Ontario Government. This has, however, been aided 
and abetted by unceasing improvement in standards and 
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accommodations, facilities and services by the proprietors 
of the trade. 

Over 80 per cent of all American tourists enter Canada 
by automobile. As of October 1, 1959, all non-resident 
motorists must be in possession of a traveller’s vehicle 
permit while in Canada. Prior to this date, however, per- 
mits were not necessary for those remaining in the country 
for less than 48 hours. During the first nine months of 
1959, the non-permit group accounted for over 65 per 
cent of all foreign vehicles entering Canada while the 
travellers’ vehicle permits group was responsible for 29 
per cent. Commercial vehicles which were almost two and 
one-half times the 1946 level, totalled over 478,000 in 
1959. Commercial vehicles entering the Province num- 
bered over 200,000 in 1959 and accounted for 42 per cent 
of the total for the nation as a whole. Over 60 per cent 
of all vehicles entering the country in the first nine months 
of 1959, with and without travellers’ permits, entered 
through ports in Ontario. 


Sa eats ee oe 


Courtesy—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity. 


View from hill overlooking the Scenic Highway No. 35 
near Dorset. 


The two most popular Ontario ports of entry for 
foreign vehicles in 1959 were Windsor and Fort Erie. 
Next in popularity was Niagara Falls. These three ports 
together accounted for almost 82 per cent of all foreign 
vehicles entering Ontario. 

In 1960, about 55 per cent of all foreign travellers who 
came to Canada from the United States by means of ship, 
bus, rail or aeroplane, entered through Ontario. During 
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FOREIGN VEHICLES ENTERING CANADA THROUGH PORTS IN 
CANADA AND ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1959 


Non-Permit Class Travellers’ Vehicie Commercial 
(Local Traffic) Permits - _Vehicles 

Canada Ontario Canada Ontario Canada Ontario 
1946 3,695,958 2,624,849 1,492,106 903,096 183,136 81,441 
1951 5,058,243 3,670,008 2,219,601 1,343,083 268,790 108,366 
1956 6,111,066 3,915,963 2,484,444 1,485,360 450,923 156,942 
1957 6,287,072 3,892,033 2,555,074 1,533,842 458,162 170,975 
1958 6,166,889 3,878,340 2,547,391 1,499,740 453,100 171,695 
1959 5,028,419*  3,314,373*  2,274,737*  1,344,836* 478,225 200,914 
*Due to changes in the regulations governing the entrance of foreign vehicles 


into Canada, this figure represents the total for the first nine months in 1959, 


that year, these facilities brought over 865,000 persons 
into the Province. 

Travel by air has increased spectacularly during the 
post-war period. in 1960, more than one-fifth of all 


FOREIGN TRAVELLERS ENTERING CANADA AND ONTARIO FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, BY SHIP, BUS, RAIL AND AEROPLANE, 
SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


Ontarioas 
O77. 


i Ontario Canada Z, of 
Boat Bus Rail Aeroplane Total Total Canada 

1946 129,068 308,813 307,725 29,049 774,655 1,529,558 50.3 
1951 125,084 312,824 208,499 59,556 705,963 1,333,056 53.0 
1956 243,682 233,930 183,634 135,075 796,321 1,455,490 54.7 
1957 =. 258,139 255,830 168,527 150,185 832,681 1,522,435 54.7 
1958 221,443 245,161 147,621 156,028 770,253 1,412,776 54.5 
1959 258,638 264,605 130,747 183,362 847,352 1,247,417 67.9 
1960 294,444 281,034 113,272 176,430 865,180 1,569,179 55.1 


persons entering Ontario by public transportation—ship, 
bus, rail or aeroplane—did so by air. This compares with 
only four per cent in 1946. In actual numbers, air travel- 
lers have increased to almost six times during the 13-year 
period. Travel by ship has also become more popular 
since the war. Although the number of travellers using 
this mode of transportation dropped in 1958, there was 
a 21 per cent increase in 1959 and a nine per cent increase 
in 1960. In fact, boat travel formed the largest single 
component—34 per cent—of all means of travel in 1960. 
On the other hand, the number of visitors from the United 
States arriving both by rail and bus has shown an overall 
decline since the end of World War II. Taken together, 
however, these two groups accounted for over 46 per cent 
of all travellers entering the Province other than by motor 
vehicle. While these categories do not include local bus 
traffic between border communities, or “in transit” rail 
passengers, they do include persons travelling for reasons 
other than pleasure. 

Canada received more visitors from overseas countries 
in 1959 than ever before. Non-resident visitors arriving 
directly from overseas through Canadian ports of entry 
numbered some 41,600 in 1959, an increase of approxi- 
mately 3,200 or eight per cent since 1958. In addition, an 
estimated 25,000 persons arrived via the United States. 
A trend toward air travel is revealed in the type of trans- 
portation used by overseas visitors to Canada. In 1959, 
the proportion of these visitors arriving by air was 57 per 
cent, an increase of three percentage points over 1958. 


Factors influencing this preference for air travel have no 
doubt been the economy flights and the expansion of 
services offered by airlines. 

For the accommodation 
Ontario studded 


of the angler, hunter or sight- 


seer, iS with tourist establishments. 


Courtesy—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity. 


Preparation for a fly-in fishing trip from Eagle Lake, 
near Vermilion Bay. 


Hotels, tourist resorts, outfitters’ camps and motel units 
provided facilities for about 280,000 in 1959, while addi- 
tional accommodation was available in trailer camps and 
camping grounds. There were 1,494 hotels in Ontario in 
1959. Full year licensed hotels—the largest component 
of total hotels—accounted for 60 per cent while seasonal 
non-licensed hotels and full year non-licensed hotels 
accounted for 27 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively. 
Full year licensed hotels, brought in by far the major 
share of total operating receipts and were, at the same 
time, responsible for 61 per cent of total bed capacity. 

Total operating receipts for all types of hotels reached 
$164 million in 1959, some $11 million more than the 
preceding year. A proportional breakdown of hotel 
receipts by source reveals a fairly constant relationship 
over the past few years. In 1959, the sale of alcoholic 
beverages accounted for 40 per cent of the total, while 
rooms and meals contributed 24 and 23 per cent, respec- 
tively. On the expenditure side, salaries and wages have 
increased to well over two and one-half times the 1949 
figure and in 1959 totalled $46.0 million. 
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In 1960, Ontario’s hotel establishments increased their 
accommodations to take care of the expected influx of 
visitors. The Department of Travel and Publicity esti- 
mated that 166 completely new establishments with a 
total of 2,380 rental units were constructed. Moreover, 
1,460 rental units were added to 442 existing establish- 
ments in the same year. 


NUMBER, BED CAPACITY AND TOTAL OPERATING RECEIPTS OF 
HOTELS, CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF OPERATION, ONTARIO, 1959 


Full Year 


Seasonal 
Non- 


Full Year Seasonal Non- 


Total Licensed Licensed Licensed Licensed 

All Hotels Hotels Hotels © Hotels | _Hotels — 
Number of Hotels 1,494 893 143 49 409 
% (100.0) (59.8) (9.6) (3.3) (27.3) 
Bed Capacity 90,734 55,583 6,443 4,407 24,301 
% (100.0) (61.3) (7.1) (4.8) (26.8) 

Total Operating 

Receipts ($000’s) 163,924 149,898 2,652 3,759 7,615 
% (100.0) (91.4) (2.2) (1.7) (4.7) 


Through a long-range Government program, facilities 
such as camping grounds, trailer sites and picnic areas 
are being rapidly expanded. The Department of Lands 
and Forests operated 71 Provincial Parks in 1960. The 


oN * ‘ . 


Courtesy—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity. 


Fishing in one of the numerous lakes at Havelock. 


oldest, largest and most highly developed of these is 
Algonquin Park in Northeastern Ontario. This park 
contains four public camping grounds within its nearly 
3,000 square miles of forest and game reserve. Besides 
the excellent fishing, camping, boating and hiking oppor- 


tunities, this sprawling area has the added feature of a 
Nature Program carried out by the naturalists of the 
Department of Lands and Forests. 

The Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission’s 
parks and historic sites along the St. Lawrence River and 
the Bay of Quinte will be completed by 1961. This area 
which is already attracting large numbers of sight-seers will 
include more accommodation for these Visitors. Plans are 
now being made to develop the Eglinton Flats and Scar- 
borough Bluffs into parklands. These two parks will un- 
doubtedly provide valuable additions to Metropolitan 
Toronto’s parklands. 

An important requirement of the tourist trade is the 
maintenance of an adequate system of roads and high- 
ways. At the end of 1959, there were nearly 500 more 
miles of road in Ontario than the 85,093 miles which 
existed a year earlier. In the northern portion of the 
Province, a major expansion of the tourist industry is 
anticipated as a result of the numerous highway projects 
under way, including the completion of the Trans-Canada 
Highway. 

In order to determine some of the characteristics of 
foreign travel in Canada, a survey initiated in 1955 was 
further expanded in 1958. Covering only automobile 
traffic which entered Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits, 
this survey involved the mailing of some 128,000 special 
sampling questionnaires to residents of the United States 
who had visited Canada during the year. The question- 
naire sought information on the purpose and length of 
visit, accommodation used, total expenditures in Canada, 
and whether the traveller's impression of Canada was 


favourable or unfavourable. Recreation was given as 
the purpose for coming to Ontario by 72 per cent of the 
respondents, while about 21 per cent came to visit friends 
or relatives. The average length of stay at destination in 


this Province was about nine days, while the average 


length of time spent in travelling to and from destination 
was lower in Ontario than in any other province. The 
motel or motor court seemed to be the most popular type 
of accommodation, although it must be pointed out again, 
that the survey covered only automobile traffic. Some 26 
per cent of the respondents used motel accommodation, 
while 24 per cent stayed with relatives and friends. Vaca- 
tion cottages proved far more popular in Ontario than in 
any other province, with 22 per cent using that type of 
accommodation. Expenditures showed considerable varia- 
tion according to the purpose of the trip. Canadian 
scenery, hospitality and courtesy, fishing, roads, beauty of 
cities and towns, were aspects of their stay which elicited 
favourable comment from the American visitors, while 
complaints involved road conditions and lack of road 
signs, high prices and the discount on United States dollars. 
Approximately 82 per cent of the questionnaires returned 
contained favourable comment. 

Although a great deal is known about visitors to 
Canada, there is no way of estimating Canadian tourism 
within the Dominion and consequently within Ontario. 
Studies of tourist travel made in the United States, how- 
ever, have shown that as personal disposable incomes rise, 
expenditures on travel increase rapidly. After the neces- 
sities have been provided for, travel evidently has high 
priority. A similar pattern is probable in Canada. As a 
result, the growth of personal disposable income in this 
country has likely been accompanied by a rapid growth 
in tourist expenditure. Ontario recorded the highest per 
capita disposable income of all the provinces in 1959 
and, in addition, showed a greater increase over the 
previous year than the Dominion as a whole. As a result, 
the people of the Province of Ontario are probably 
responsible for a major share of the growing Canadian 
tourist expenditure—a large proportion of which is spent 
within the borders of their own Province. 


Courtesy—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity. 


Ice-scoot racing at the Winter Carnival, Penetanguishene. 
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Transportation 


The many waterways of Ontario provided our first 
means of transportation. Since those early days, a net- 
work of roads and railways has been built so that ground 
transportation facilities are now within reach of virtually 
all who live in the Province. Air service is available as 
well, not only in the thickly populated areas of the 
southern and central sections of Ontario, but in the other- 
wise inaccessible reaches of our far North. In addition, 
pipelines now provide low-cost means of transporting 
natural gas and oil for use in our homes and industries. 


Water Transport 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, a tremendous 
natural transportation system extending some 2,200 miles 
into the heart of the continent, has played a vital part in 


the development of Ontario, of Canada and even of North 
America. Along this route have come explorers, traders 
and settlers, and always it has proved to be a cheap and 
convenient means of moving people and goods. 

The unnavigable stretches of the waterway were by- 
passed early in the 19th Century by a series of canals and 
locks which, between Montreal and Prescott, were even- 
tually built to a minimum depth of 14 feet. It was this 
section of the waterway which prevented most ocean ships 
from reaching the Great Lakes and kept the large lake 
freighters from descending the St. Lawrence River to tide- 
water. Construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway with its 
minimum depth of 27 feet has eliminated this bottleneck. 
The navigation channels of the Welland Canal were also 
deepened to 27 feet. The Seaway was opened to shipping 
on April 25, 1959. 


Courtesy—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The Iroquois Lock, Canal and Control Dam, part of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Development. 
The Iroquois Lock was the first lock completed on the Seaway. 


Large lakers operating in the Upper Great Lakes can 
Pass into and out of Lake Superior by way of the Mac- 
Arthur Lock (American) at Sault Ste. Marie. Built in 
1943, it is 800 feet long, 80 feet wide and has a depth of 
31 feet. Four smaller locks are located at the Sault, one 
Canadian and three American. The Canadian lock has 
a minimum depth of only 18.25 feet. Construction of a 
new lock to replace the Poe Lock (American) is planned 
for completion in 1965. It will be 1,000 feet long, 100 
feet wide and 32 feet deep. 

Other canals in Ontario are used primarily by pleasure 
craft and practically no freight passes through them. These 
include the Rideau, which runs between the Ottawa River 
and Lake Ontario with a minimum depth of five feet, and 
the Trent, between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay, with 
a depth of from four to eight feet. 

The industrial areas of Eastern Canada depend on a 
variety of raw materials many of which have to be trans- 
ported over very long distances. They use coal and iron 
ore from the states bordering Lake Erie, iron ore from 
the Quebec-Labrador area, wheat from the Canadian 
West, fuel oil from South America and many other 
commodities. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
has become an essential transportation system by which 
these raw materials can be shipped in large quantities at 
comparatively low cost. If our economy had to depend 
on alternative means of obtaining these goods, the exces- 
sive transportation costs would put them beyond our 
reach. This waterway, moreover, allows Canada’s grain- 
producing areas to bridge the tremendous distance to their 
export markets at a reasonably low cost, thus helping 
them to face the keen world competition which has 
developed in this important commodity. 

While Canadian canals are open to the vessels and 
traffic of all nations, next to domestic traffic, that of the 
United States accounts for the largest proportion. In 
1959, the latest year for which detailed data are available, 
out of a total of 21.2 million tons of cargo passing through 
the St. Lawrence canal system, !4.6 million tons were 
loaded in Canada, 4.6 million tons in the United States 
and nearly 2.0 million tons in overseas countries. Of the 
27.5 million tons transported through the Welland Canal, 
14.1 million tons were loaded in Canada, 12.3 million tons 
in the United States and 1.1 million tons overseas. On 
the other hand, some 10.7 million tons of the cargo going 
through the St. Lawrence system were unloaded in Canada, 
6.8 million in the United States and 3.7 million in overseas 
countries, while more than 15 million tons, 8.9 million tons 
and 3.4 million tons of cargo going through the Welland 
Canal were unloaded in the three respective areas. 

Even with two full seasons completed, there has not 
been time for a definite pattern of shipping to emerge. 
Certain trends, however, are evident. It would seem, for 
example, that although trade with overseas Coun will 
increase, lake vessels will continue to carry the vast bulk 
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of the cargo through the waterway—in 1959 more than 
two-thirds of the cargo passing through the St. Lawrence 
canals and better than three-quarters of that through the 
Welland, was carried in lakers. This is due, in part, to 
the special design and carrying capacity of these vessels 
and the type of cargo, mostly bulk, which is handled. The 
trans-shipment trade will probably increase, but will be 
handled at ports east of the Seaway. The trend is also to- 
wards larger vessels and fewer transits, but more cargo 
tonnage. 

An important addition to the operations of the Seaway 
in 1960 was the installation by the Department of Trans- 
port, for the Signal Service, of a teletype system connect- 
ing locks on both the St. Lawrence and the Welland 
systems. This teletype line connects Toronto to such 
ports as Montreal and Kingston. Every vessel clearance 
will be reported and owners will be able to follow the 
progress of their ships. More accurate information as to 
probable arrival of ships will also be available to port 
authorities thus allowing berthing space to be allocated 
for quicker handling. Two-way radio communication be- 
tween the Toronto Berthing Master and shipping was also 
established last year for the first time. 

Traffic through both the St. Lawrence system (21.2 
milion cargo tons) and the Welland Canal (27.5 million 
cargo tons) was higher in 1959 than in the previous year, 
80 and 29 per cent, respectively, while it was 314 times 
and 242 times the volume shipped through the respective 
canals in 1946. 

Most of the traffic on the waterway comprises vessels 
especially designed to carry bulk goods of low unit value. 
In 1959, some 91 per cent of the cargo passing through 
the St. Lawrence canals and about 93 per cent of that 
through the Welland Canal was of this type. The most 
important commodities carried were iron ore, grain, bitu- 
minous coal and petroleum products. More than half of 
the cargo moving up through both canals was iron ore, 
while the most important commodities coming down the 
St. Lawrence were wheat and barley (48 per cent of 
downward traffic) and down the Welland, coal, wheat, iron 
ore and barley (65 per cent). 

Some package freighters also ply the waters of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, carrying a wide 
range of general merchandise. Package freight is of high 
value in relation to size and weight. These vessels, which 
usually run on regular schedules, are faster than bulk 
carriers and a few carry passengers. 

Preliminary 1960 data show a decrease in total tonnage 
carried through the St. Lawrence system (20.8 million 
tons compared with 21.2 million or a decline of two per 
cent) but an increase in the volume using the Welland 
Canal (29.5 million tons as against 27.5 million, a rise 
of seven per cent). As in 1959, most of the cargo handled 
was bulk, more than three-quarters was carried in lakers 
and the most important commodities were iron ore (up- 


bound) and wheat, barley, bituminous coal and iron ore 
(downbound). One major change in the traffic pattern 
did occur, however. There was a sharp decline in the 
volume of upbound traffic—a decrease of 20 per cent 
through the St. Lawrence and of 10 per cent through the 
Welland. This was due largely to a reduction in the volume 
of iron ore shipped from St. Lawrence ports to Hamilton 
and ports on Lake Erie. 

Farther west, where ships pass to and from Lake 
Superior by way of the Sault Ste. Marie canals, cargoes 
declined during 1959. Some 70.9 million tons passed 
through the Canadian and American canals, compared 
with 76.7 million tons in 1958, a drop of 7.5 per cent. 
Only a fraction of this cargo—1.2 million tons—used the 
Canadian lock. Fuel oil, wheat, gasoline, sand, gravel and 
stone, newsprint and wood pulp were the main commodi- 
ties going through the Canadian lock. A considerable 
amount of package freight, some 11 per cent of the total, 
was also transported through this lock. Iron ore alone 
(47.2 million tons) accounted for two-thirds of the cargo 
carried through the four United States locks, all but a 
fraction moving toward the east. Wheat (7.5 million tons) 
was the next most important commodity, followed by 
bituminous coal (7.4 million tons). All of the former was 
transported out of Lake Superior while all of the latter 
was upbound into the lake. 

An estimated 91.8 million tons of freight passed through 
the Sault Ste. Marie canals (Canadian and American) in 
1960, 30 per cent more than in the previous year. Some 
1.7 million tons, 500,000 more than in 1959, were carried 
through the Canadian lock. Petroleum products, wheat 
and wood pulp were the most important commodities 
handled and together accounted for about two-fifths of 
the total. Iron ore (67.9 million tons) was by far the 
largest cargo carried through the American canals; wheat 
(7.5 million tons) was again the next most important, 
followed by bituminous coal (7.0 million tons). 

Adequate port and harbour facilities such as docks, 
wharves, grain elevators, warehouses, loading and unload- 
ing equipment, railway connections, etc., are necessary 
adjuncts of efficient and economic water transport and are 
to be found at all major Ontario ports. 

More than half of all the cargo handled by ports in this 
Province is carried by ships in the coastwise trade. The 
coasting service comprises vessels of Canadian or United 
Kingdom registry only, which arrive at one Canadian 
port from another or depart from one Canadian port for 
another, and which unload no freight from a foreign port 
or load no freight destined for a foreign port. Wheat, 
barley and petroleum oils and products are the main 
commodities both loaded and unloaded and account for 
some two-thirds of all cargo handled in this trade. 

The great bulk of Ontario’s foreign shipping is with the 
Great Lakes area of the United States, followed by the 
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United Kingdom, West Germany, the Netherlands and 
Italy. Bituminous coal and iron ore are the chief com- 
modities unloaded while iron ore is the main commodity 
loaded. 

Of the eight major ports, two, Port Arthur and Fort 
William, are engaged almost entirely in loading cargoes 
either for coastwise or foreign trade. Wheat for coastwise 
and iron ore for foreign shipping are the main commodi- 
ties loaded in Port Arthur while wheat for the coastwise 
trade is the main cargo loaded in Fort William. 


CARGOES LOADED AND UNLOADED AT MAJOR ONTARIO PORTS, 
1958 AND 1959 


Foreign Coastwise Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
(Cargo Tons of 2,000 Ib.) 

Port Arthur 1958 1,551,072 200,766 5,387,441 187,061 7,326,340 
1959 3,260,969 144,912 5,398,739 187,097 8,991,717 

Hamilton 1958 11,924 5,321,772 277,794 582,586 6,194,076 
1959 65,297 5,393,479 379,537 1,647,725 7,486,038 

Toronto 1958 123,236 2,026,925 622,467 1,633,797 4,406,425 
1959 257,522 2,170,907 550,996 1,789,683 4,769,808 

Sault Ste, 1958 175,243 2,712,345 142,243 461,588 3,491,419 
Marie 1959 377,485 3,349,093 147,612 702,626 4,576,816 
Fort William 1958 420,487 279,075 2,728,243 457,032 3,884,837 
1959 589,088 162,150 2,509,673 439,321 3,700,232 

Port 1958 381,449 440,082 1,599,370 1,959,187 4,380,088 
Colborne’ 1959 717,281 402,321 806,190 1,409,626 3,335,418 
Sarnia 1958 76,898 712,205 1,700,960 551,670 3,041,733 
1959 79,725 648,577 1,720,324 582,748 3,031,374 

Prescott 1958 2,824 288,277 1,447,302 1,702,099 3,440,502 
1959 5,262 159,104 557,000 798,599 1,519,965 

At Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie and Toronto, on the 


other hand, most of the tonnage handled is unloaded. 
Bituminous coal from the Great Lakes area of the United 
States is the principal commodity unloaded at all three 
ports while iron ore is also important in both Hamilton 
and Sault Ste. Marie and petroleum oils in Toronto. 

In Port Colborne and Prescott, wheat makes up the 
bulk of all cargo handled, all in the coastwise trade, with 
somewhat more being unloaded than loaded. Sarnia’s 
chief cargo is petroleum oils, mostly unloaded and in the 
coastwise trade. 


Railways 


Two railway systems make up most of the approximately 
10,500 miles of single track operated in Ontario—the 
Canadian National Railways, owned by the Government 
of Canada, and the Canadian Pacific: Railway, a joint 
stock company. In addition to their transcontinental 
routes, each has lines connecting Montreal, Toronto and 
southwestern Ontario and extending north from Toronto 
to connect with their respective across-Canada lines. 

Both railways are carrying out programs for the expan- 
sion and modernization of their facilities, equipment and 
service. Dieselization of both lines was completed last year, 
new designs have been introduced for freight cars and flat 
cars and others are under consideration, piggyback serv- 
ices are being increased and the use of centralized traffic 
control signal systems is being extended. Both companies 


have terminal development programs which include the 
establishment of electronically controlled hump yards for 
the more efficient processing of heavy volumes of traffic. 

The Ontario Northland Railway is owned and operated 
by the Government of Ontario through the Ontario North- 
land Transportation Commission. Begun in 1902 as a 
developmental line, the Ontario Northland now operates 
472 miles of track between North Bay and Moosonee. 
Branch lines between Swastika Junction and Noranda, 
Earlton and Elk Lake, and Welsh and Iroquois Falls make 
up an additional 95 miles of track. The last steam loco- 
motive was replaced by a diesel in the summer of 1957, 
thus completing the dieselization program of the railway. 
A general program of improvement to plant and equip- 
ment is being carried on. 

In 1959, nearly 200,000 revenue passengers, who con- 
tributed more than $800,000 in receipts, were carried by 
the railway. Revenue freight totalled 2.5 million tons, 
from which came a revenue of $10.6 million. Some $2.6 


million in operating revenues was realized from commer- 
cial communications services. 

The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, also 
completely dieselized, extends north for nearly 300 miles 
from Sault Ste. Marie to Hearst. A 26-mile branch line 
is operated between Hawk Junction and Michipicoten. 
The company also operates cargo vessels on the Great 
Lakes. Other railways in Southern Ontario are the Canada 
Southern, a Canadian subsidiary of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, which operates between Niagara Falls and 
Windsor; the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, between 
Windsor and Sarnia; the Wabash Railroad, which pro- 
vides service between Windsor, Fort Erie and Niagara 
Falls; and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway. 

During 1959, some 62.2 million tons of revenue freight 
were loaded on trains in Ontario, nearly seven per cent 
more than in the previous year. This included 19.3 million 
tons of goods received from United States rail connections. 
Mine products (26.2 million tons) and manufactures and 


Courtesy—Ontario Northland Railway. 


One of the new diesel locomotives of the Ontario Northland Railway. 
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miscellaneous products (23.0 million tons) together 
accounted for approximately four-fifths of the total 
volume loaded. Both were higher than in 1958—16.7 
per cent and 5.8 per cent, respectively. Agricultural 
products made up about 13 per cent of the total, forest 
products six per cent and animals and animal products 
one per cent. 

More than 70 per cent of the 71.3 million tons of 
revenue freight unloaded in the Province (20.2 million 
tons of which was delivered to U.S. rail connections) 
comprised mine products (28.3 million tons) and manu- 
factures and miscellaneous products (22.7 million tons). 
Agricultural products accounted for some 18 per cent, 
forest products for nearly nine per cent and animals and 
animal products for less than one per cent. The main 
individual commodity handled by the railways was iron 
ore (15.5 million tons), up 68 per cent from 1958. 


MAJOR COMMODITIES LOADED AND UNLOADED! BY RAILWAYS IN 
ONTARIO, 1958 AND 1959 


Loaded K Unloaded Total 
1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 
(Thousands of Tons) 
Iron Ore..... 4,487 7,463 4,764 8,081 9,251 15,544 
Wheat. atone OOF 2,530 7,115 6,820 10,119 9,350 
Stone and Rock 4,425 4,073 4,453 4,064 8,878 8,137 
All Commodities... 58,192 62,207 67,629 71,271 125,821 133,478 


1Freight loaded or unloaded at stations in Ontario (including imports or 
exports at lake ports) plus that received from or delivered to United States 
rail connections. 


Highways and Roads 


King’s Highways and Secondary Highways in Ontario 
are under the jurisdiction of the Provincial Government, 
while other roads are subject to the administration of 
local governing bodies — urban centres, townships and 
counties. The Province, however, gives substantial aid 
to the municipalities in the form of subsidies on approved 
expenditure for the construction and general maintenance 
of their roads and bridges. 

Provincial roads make up only about 14 per cent of 
the total mileage, but are, in general, the best and most 
travelled of our roads. Many miles of dual-lane express- 
ways and straight-line highways facilitate travel through- 
out the Province. 


ROAD MILEAGES IN ONTARIO BY TYPE OF ROAD, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


King’s Secondary County Township Unorganized Urban 
Total Highways Highways Roads Roads a Twp. Roads Streets! 
1939 72,358 7,268 3,198 8,325 47,530 6,217 na. 
1946 72,959 7,640 2,837 8,710 48,071 5,701 n.a. 
1951 80,888 7,813 2,710 9,359 49,040 5,022 6,944 
1955 82,271 8,522 2,395 9,349 49,451 4,836 7,718 
1956 83,508 8,691 2,362 9,384 50,303 4,846 7,922 
1957 83,803 8,770 2,359 9,342 50,510 4,703 8,119 
1958 85,093 8,944 2,476 9,349 51,178 4,692 8,454 
1959 85,526 9,003 2,561 9,431 51,234 4,717 8,580 


n.a. Not available. 
1Includes streets in cities, towns, villages and metropolitan areas. 
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The rapid increase in population, motor vehicle regis- 
trations and motor vehicle usage since the end of World 
War II has made it necessary to improve substantially our 
network of highways and streets. There were nearly 500 
more miles of all types of roads in Ontario at the end of 
1959 than a year earlier and some 12,500 more than at 
the end of the war. The number of miles of road surfaced 
with concrete or pavement increased by about 50 to 
18,839 during 1959. 


Provincial Highways: King’s Highways, the Province’s 
major rural routes, carry more than 40 per cent of all 
motor vehicle traffic, including nearly all through traffic 
and heavy trucks. Secondary Highways, located primarily 
in the northern areas, provide access to mining and forest- 
product communities. Capital construction costs for all 
Provincial highways over the next 20 years are estimated 
at $1.5 billion. Included in this program will be an in- 
crease in multi-lane highway mileage from approximately 
400 to 1,730, with some 1,300 miles of controlled-access 
freeways. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM! FOR MAJOR HIGHWAYS IN ONTARIO, 
1949-50 AND 1959-60 TO 1961-62 


1949-1950 1959-1960 1960-1961 1961-1962 

(Actual) (Actual) (Estimate) (Estimate) 
$ $ $000’s $000’s 
Highway 401.3. 2.24... 5,088,769 28,051,894 20,008 30,500 
Trans-Canada Highway. 11,433,100 17,835,059 17,526 7,700 
Queen Elizabeth Way... — 2,550,911 12,426 7,900 
Other Roadsy 00 cnc 25,570,902 47,943,388 42,707 48,200 
Totalitiicscwe eens c 42,092,771 96,381,252 92,667 94,300 


1Value of construction contracts awarded, material costs, supervision and 
sundries. 


With the completion of 165 miles of road between the 
Agawa River and Marathon in September, 1960, the 
Trans-Canada Highway was opened to traffic right across 
the Province. Although all sections of the highway are not 
yet up to the required standards, the work will be com- 
pleted before the agreement with the Federal Government 
expires at the end of 1963. 

Highlights of the proposed construction programs for 
the five years 1960-61 to 1964-65, are as follows: The 
annual program will approximate $100 million. Work 
will be vigorously pushed to bring existing highways up to 
modern standards. A number of new roads will be con- 
structed, including the extension. of Highway 11 west 
from Atikokan to Fort Frances, and the causeway across 
Rainy Lake. Several new international bridges are pro- 
jected for various locations, including Queenston and 
Sault Ste. Marie. The trans-Provincial Highway 401 will 
be completed from Windsor to the Quebec boundary. 
Conversion of the Queen Elizabeth Way into an entirely 
controlled-access highway will be completed; this will 
include a new high-level bridge over the Welland Canal. 
In 1961-62, it is expected that 532 miles of grading and 
paving and 111 steel and concrete structures will be 
started. 


Municipal Roads: The construction and maintenance 
of urban, township and county roads is subsidized by the 
Ontario Government. These subsidies range from 33% 
to 50 per cent in the case of roads, and from 33%4 to 80 
per cent in the case of bridges. In certain instances— 
development roads in counties and roads in unincor- 
porated townships in Northern Ontario—the Government 
pays 100 per cent of the cost of capital construction. In 
order to receive aid, municipalities must carry out work in 
accordance with Provincial administrative and technical 
standards. 

Subsidies paid with respect to municipal road construc- 
tion have increased sharply during the post-war era. 
Departmental capital expenditures (including roads where 
100 per cent of the cost has been borne by the Depart- 
ment) have risen from $8.4 million in the fiscal year 
1950-51 to nearly $46.0 million in 1959-60 and are esti- 
mated at $54.2 million in 1960-61 and $56.3 million in 
1961-62. 

Along with the King’s Highways, county roads are the 
main arterials within the counties. It is expected that 
during the next 20 years nearly all the county roads and 
two-thirds of the bridges should be improved or replaced, 
at a capital cost of $456 million. Township roads serve a 
widely dispersed population, allow access to recreation 
areas and facilitate the movement of farm produce, lumber 
and other products. Capital construction costs for the 
next 20 years are estimated at $703 million. 

With the rapid growth of urban centres and increased 
motor vehicle travel, urban roads now carry about 40 
per cent of all Provincial motor traffic. An adequate 20- 
year program would involve capital construction costs 
totalling $2.2 billion. Nearly two-thirds of this expendi- 
ture will be for high-volume arteries such as King’s High- 
way extensions, expressways and arterial streets. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations 


Ontario was the first province in Canada to require the 
registration of motor vehicles. Since the first year of regis- 
tration in 1903, the number of motor vehicles in the 
Province has grown tremendously—from 178 to more 
than two million. Even since 1946 the number has nearly 
tripled, while during 1960 alone, there was an increase 
of about 89,000 or 4.5 per cent. 

About 80 per cent of all the motor vehicles in Ontario 
are passenger cars. Trucks and buses make up the next 
largest group, nearly 16 per cent, followed by dual pur- 
pose vehicles, 4.5 per cent. This latter category has shown 
amazing growth since the end of World War II and is now 
11 times what it was in 1951. 

Ontario accounted for 41.5 per cent of all new motor 
vehicle sales in Canada in 1959—some 182,000 passenger 
cars valued at $532 million and 26,500 trucks and buses 
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at nearly $102 million. Included in this number were 
some 47,100 European-made passenger cars and 3,500 
commercial vehicles, 41 per cent of all European-made 
vehicles sold in Canada that year. 

Preliminary data for 1960 show that some 217,000 new 
motor vehicles, valued at $648.9 million, were purchased 
in Ontario. Sales of passenger cars were some five per cent 
higher than in 1959 (191,415 valued at $554.0 million) 
while sales of commercial vehicles were about four per 
cent lower (25,528 valued at $94.3 million). Approxi- 
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mately 50,000 British and European passenger cars, 
worth $99.4 million, were sold in the Province. This is 
nearly six per cent higher than in the previous year. 

The number of trailers of all kinds registered in Ontario 
in 1960 (136,511) was about three times the number 
recorded in 1939 and more than twice the number regis- 
tered soon after the end of World War II. During 1960 
registrations increased by three per cent. 

While both immediately before and after World War 
II trailers of one ton or less gross weight! made up nearly 
90 per cent of total trailer registrations, by 1959 they 


‘Gross weight equals the weight of the trailer plus its carrying 
capacity. 
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comprised only 77 per cent. The greatest proportional 
increase during this period occurred in the over-10-tons 
gross weight category. From 23 units in 1939, this group 
grew during the war years to 300 and by the end of 
1959 had reached 13,288. During this latter year an 
increase of nearly 11 per cent was recorded. The size 
group “more than 14 tons and up to 15 tons” comprised 
11,565 units or 87 per cent of the over-10-tons category. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS IN ONTARIO BY TYPE, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Dual 
Total Passenger Commercial! Barpose Motorcycle 

1939 682,891 593,693 82,206 1,893 5,099 
1946 711,106 585,604 117,217 1,303 6,982 
1951 1,205,098 958,082 225,271 8,275 13,470 
1955 1,617,853 1,292,133 287,942 25,457 12,321 
1956 1,710,240 1,365,874 297,329 35,385 11,652 
1957 1,793,499 1,431,438 304,568 45,971 11,522 
1958 1,868,922 1,492,039 308,317 58,418 10,148 
1959 1,973,737 1,573,365 316,272 74,014 10,086 
19605 2,062,470 1,640,338 320,185 92,586 9,361 
Per Cent Change 

1960/1959 4.5 4.3 1.2 25.1 -7.2 


1Trucks and buses. 
2Includes station wagons. 
3Preliminary. 


Motor Transport 


On the basis of the most recent survey of motor trans- 
port traffic carried out in Ontario during 1958, it was 
estimated than an average of 280,300 trucks was regis- 
tered in the Province that year. Of this number, 127,700 
or nearly 46 per cent were private trucks operating pre- 
dominantly in urban areas; 26 per cent were private 
intercity vehicles (owned and operated by firms or indi- 
viduals on intercity routes to transport their own goods); 
22 per cent were private farm trucks used primarily to 
transport farm products and supplies; and six per cent 
were for-hire carriers (operated for compensation or 
gain). 

All these vehicles, in their operations both inside and 
beyond the Province, transported a total of 173.2 million 
tons of goods, of which 64.2 million tons, or about 30 per 
cent, were carried by for-hire trucks. A revenue of $268.2 
million was received for this service. 

Although there are relatively few for-hire vehicles, 
in 1958 they accounted for more than 60 per cent of the 
total net ton miles performed during the year. This is 
partly because of their comparatively high average yearly 
mileage—31,100 compared with 8,700 for all trucks— 
and partly because of their heavier average load—10.8 
tons compared with 5.1 tons for all trucks. Almost three- 
quarters of for-hire carriers have a gross vehicle weight 
of over ten tons. Approximately one-third of the total 
net ton miles performed and one-quarter of the revenue 
earned by for-hire trucks was in traffic extending beyond 
the borders of the Province and much of this went either 
to or from Quebec. 


Urban Transit Services 


In 1959, the 24 class one! urban transit systems in 
Ontario carried approximately 438 million passengers?, 
some six million fewer than in the previous year, Revenue 
also fell, by $168,000, to $54.1 million. Almost 191 
million persons or 43.6 per cent of all passengers carried, 
travelled by motor bus, nearly 163 million by electric car, 
45 million by trolley coach, million by subway car 
and some four million by chartered vehicle. 

The three largest urban nsit systems—in Toronto, 
Ottawa and Hamilton—carried more than four-fifths of 
all passengers in the Province. The Toronto system carried 


3 A» : 
Those companies or individu: whose gross revenue from 
transit operations exceeds ! 000 
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One of the DC-8 jetliners whic! 


more than 293 million passengers or approximately two- 
thirds of the total. 

Preliminary data for 1960 indicate that although the 
number of passengers carried has declined—to some 424 
million—revenue earned during the year has risen con- 
siderably, to $56.9 million. Of the total number of passen- 
gers carried, 191 million or 45.1 per cent travelled by 
motor bus, almost 149 million by electric car, nearly 45 
million by trolley coach, some 35 million by subway car 
and more than four million by chartered vehicle. 


Air Services 

Development of aviation in Canada was sparked by 
World War I. With the end of the war many pilots 
entered the field of civil aviation and pioneered air service 
into inaccessible parts of the country. World War II also 


Courtesy—Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


was introduced on TCA‘s transcontinental flights in April, 1960, and on transatlantic flights 
in the following June. 


generated a tremendous surge of interest in air transpor- 
tation and a period of intensive training of personnel and 
construction of airdromes and airports began. Many war- 
time pilots again turned to commercial flying after the 
War. 

By the end of 1959, there were 42 scheduled, 128 
flying-training and 803 other non-scheduled and specialty 
commercial services operated by licensed Canadian air 
carriers. The non-scheduled services provide means of 
reaching areas otherwise inaccessible and act as feeders 
to the scheduled airlines. Specialty services include 
recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, 
aerial pest control and aerial advertising. 

During 1959 the number of planes operated by 
Canadian carriers averaged 1,059— 211 by scheduled 
domestic, 822 by non-scheduled domestic and 26 by 
Atlantic and Pacific services. That year, the number of 
revenue miles flown by Canadian carriers everywhere and 
by foreign carriers in Canada reached 110.5 million, 
double the number flown in 1951. There were 5.3 million 
revenue passengers in 1959, some 16.5 per cent more 
than in 1958 and 2.8 times the number in 1951. The 
number of employees averaged 17,340, compared with 
16,660 in 1958 and 8,107 in 1951, while salaries and 
wages rose to $90.6 million from $83.5 million in 1958 
and $27.4 million in 1951. 

There are two major air lines in Canada—Trans- 
Canada Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited. These two provide the bulk of passenger and 
cargo air service both within Canada and entering or 
leaving the country. 

TCA, a publicly owned company, was created in 1937 
by the Federal Government to provide an all-Canadian 
transcontinental and international air service. It has grown 
steadily, and at the end of 1960 was operating a fleet of 
99 aircraft over routes extending some 30,399 miles 
within North America and to the British Isles, continental 
Europe and the Caribbean, with 59 communities being 
served directly. 

During 1960, the company introduced jet air service 
into Canada. Transcontinental jet service with DC-8s 
began on April 1, while a daily transatlantic flight was 
inaugurated June 1. A second daily transcontinental jet 
flight, including a stop at Winnipeg, was added later. The 
first of the turbine propeller Vanguards arrived last 
December. At the end of the year, TCA’s fleet consisted 
of 7 DC-8s, 3 Vanguards, 49 Viscounts, 12 Super Con- 
stellations, 21 North Stars and 7 DC-3s. 

TCA expects to retire all its piston-powered aircraft 
from service this year, when delivery of its DC-8s and 
Vanguards, 10 and 20 respectively, has been completed. 
The company will then be the world’s first major airline 
to be all turbine-powered. Transcontinental Vanguard 
service will begin in 1961. This aircraft will, in general, 
be used on medium range routes. DC-8s will fly the long 
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range services, while the Viscounts will operate on most 
of the short runs. No major route extensions are planned 
for this year. 

CPA, a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway, was 
first formed during the late 1930’s and early 1940’s by 
the amalgamation of numerous small domestic companies 
operating in many parts of Canada. It now provides 
domestic service in British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon. In May, 1959, it was permitted to establish a 
transcontinental service (Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal) on a one flight a day, each way, basis. In 
March, 1960, regular flights between Montreal and Rome 
were inaugurated. This route may ultimately be extended 
to Bangkok and other points in Asia. The company was 
already operating regular flights between Montreal, 
Toronto, Mexico City, Lima, Santiago and Buenos Aires; 
Toronto, Montreal, the Azores, Lisbon and Madrid; and 
from Vancouver to many points including Honolulu, 
Auckland, Sydney, Tokyo, Hong Kong, Mexico City and 
Amsterdam. At the end of 1960, a fleet of 27 aircraft was 
in service. The first of the four DC-8 jetliners on order 
was delivered late in February, 1961, and two others are 
expected before mid-year. 

Beginning in March, 1960, the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation began regular flights between Toronto 
and the United Kingdom. There are now two foreign air- 
lines coming into Malton Airport, the other being Ameri- 
can Airlines, Incorporated. This latter line operates 
between Toronto and New York and Newark, either direct 
or via Buffalo. Another American company, Eastern Air 
Lines Incorporated, provides service between Ottawa, 
Montreal and New York, either direct or by way of 
Burlington, Vermont. Several smaller companies provide 
non-scheduled, specialty and charter flight service. 

A $30 million expansion program is being carried out 
at the Toronto International Airport (Malton). The first 
building to be constructed is No. 1 Aeroquay, a passenger- 
handling building which will stand in mid-landing field. It 
will be linked to the airfield perimeter by underground 
tunnels. Other buildings planned include an administration 
building, power plant and control tower. 

At the end of 1959, there were 243 landing areas in 
Ontario, of which 152 were licensed (65 land and 87 
water); 19 were military bases and 72 were unlicensed 
(37 land and 35 water). Many of these are in the northern 
part of the Province. 

The Provincial Air Service, with headquarters at Sault 
Ste. Marie, is under the administration of the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests. In the year ending 
March 31, 1960, it operated a fleet of 44 aircraft from 
28 bases, eleven of which provided year-round service. 
In addition, five helicopters were leased for use in special 
situations. Most flights were made in connection with fire 
detection and suppression, the care of fish and wild life 
and timber management. 


Pipelines 


Natural Gas: Possibly the first natural gas pipelines to 
be built in this Province were constructed before the end 
of the 19th Century to export gas from Essex County in 
southwestern Ontario to Buffalo and Toledo. By 1907, 
however, pressure in the Ontario gas fields had diminished 
and exports ceased. Since that time, many miles of gather- 
Ing, transmission and distribution pipelines have been laid 
in the Province. Probably of greatest significance was the 
building of the trans-Canada pipeline which now brings 
natural gas from Alberta to Eastern Canada. This 2,294- 
mile natural gas line is the longest in the world. Begun on 
the Alberta-Saskatchewan border in July, 1956, it had 
reached Kenora by the end of 1957 and Port Arthur by 
the following February. The section between Toronto 
and Montreal, including laterals to Lindsay and Ottawa, 
was completed late in 1957 and placed in service with an 
interim supply of imported United States gas. The final 
852 miles, between Port Arthur and Toronto, were com- 
pleted in October, 1958 and western gas became available 
to Southern Ontario. All but the 675 miles of pipeline 
between the Ontario-Manitoba border and Kapuskasing 
was built by Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. The 
difficult northern section was financed by the Canadian 
Government through the Northern Ontario Pipe Line 
Crown Corporation. 

Prior to the building of the trans-Canada pipeline, the 
only sources of natural gas for Ontario users were the 
producing fields in the southwestern part of the Province 
and imports from the United States. In order to build up 
a market for the Alberta product when it became avail- 
able, Ontario residents were encouraged to increase their 
use of this form of energy and imports from the United 
States were increased as demand rose—rising from some 
6.0 billion cubic feet in 1954 to a record of 32.4 billion 
cubic feet in 1958. In 1959, the first full year following 
the completion of the trans-Canada pipeline, imports from 
the United States fell to 11.3 billion cubic feet while 
imports from Alberta soared to some 60.0 billion cubic 
feet, from 10.2 billion in 1958. 

A record amount of natural gas pipeline, some 4,200 
miles, was laid during 1958, bringing to 12,771 the total 
pipeline mileage in Ontario at the end of that year. During 
1959 only about 600 miles of pipe were laid (bringing the 
total to 13,368), emphasis being placed rather on the 
consolidation of existing facilities and the extension of 
existing distribution systems. 

Four major companies and their subsidiaries distribute 
the bulk of natural gas used in Ontario. These are 
The Consumers’ Gas Company, Lakeland Natural Gas 
Limited, Northern Ontario Natural Gas Company Limited 
and Union Gas Company of Canada Limited. 

The Consumers’ Gas Company and its subsidiaries dis- 
tribute natural gas to municipalities in various parts of 
Southern Ontario—around the southern tip of Georgian 
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Bay, in the Niagara Peninsula, in and around Toronto and 
in the eastern section of the Province. In addition, pro- 
pane gas is provided in Pembroke, Renfrew, Hawkesbury, 
Brighton and Whitby. This company is also interested in 
serving areas which are nearby but outside the Province, 
particularly in Quebec and New York State. At the end 
of September, 1959, the company was serving some 
235,000 customers, 2,600 of whom were industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Distribution facilities along the trans-Canada pipeline 
route from Port Hope to Cornwall are constructed and 
operated by Lakeland Natural Gas Limited. At the end 
of September, 1959, after its first year of operation, 2,222 
customers were being served compared with 26 a year 
earlier. Franchises are held in some 50 communities. 
During the summer of 1959, about 23 miles of gas mains 
were constructed in Haldimand and Cramahe townships, 
north of Colborne, to a new bright-leaf tobacco growing 
area. A lateral line was also extended to Winchester to 
serve a large producer of dairy products. This lateral was 
made large enough to handle the total natural gas needs 
of the community. 

The affiliated companies of Northern Ontario Natural 
Gas Company Limited and Twin City Gas Company 
Limited supply natural gas to 32 communities on the route 
of the trans-Canada pipeline from the Ontario-Manitoba 
border to Orillia. During 1959, approximately 53 miles 
of gas main were built and some 7,750 service lines 
installed. At the end of that year, more than 12,500 
customers were being served. Among the communities 
served by Northern Ontario Natural Gas are Orillia, North 
Bay, Sudbury, Kirkland Lake, Timmins and Hearst. The 
northwestern part of the area, including the centres of 
Kenora, Dryden, Fort William, Port Arthur, Nipigon, Red 
Rock and Geraldton, is served by Twin City. 

In southwestern Ontario, natural gas is supplied by the 
Union Gas Company of Canada Limited, its wholly owned 
subsidiary, Ontario Natural Gas Storage and Pipelines 
Limited, and its partially owned subsidiary, United Fuel 
Investments Limited, a holding company owning all the 
outstanding shares of United Gas Limited. This latter 
company distributes natural gas in Acton, Burlington, 
Dundas, Georgetown, Hamilton, Milton, Oakville and 
their adjacent areas. 

In 1957, Union Gas built a pipeline from its Dawn 
Township storage pool in Lambton County to Sheridan, 
near Oakville, a distance of about 142 miles. This line, 
together with branch lines to various markets along the 
route, plus underground gas storage facilities, including 
the compressor station and gas held in storage in Lambton 
County, was purchased by Ontario Natural. This company 
buys natural gas from the United States and Alberta, 
stores or transmits it, and sells it on a wholesale basis to 
Union Gas, United Gas and the City of Kitchener. In 
addition, for a service charge, Ontario Natural stores, 
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transmits and exchanges gas for other companies, notably 
Consumers’ Gas, accepting surpluses for storage during 
the off-peak summer season and returning them as 
required. 

Among the centres served by Union Gas are Brantford, 
Chatham, Goderich, Guelph, London, Sarnia, Stratford, 
Waterloo, Windsor and Woodstock. Long term plans are 
being made to serve the area between Waterloo and Owen 
Sound. 

Oil: The longest crude oil pipeline in the world, 
operated by the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company, con- 
nects the producing fields of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba to refineries in the Prairies, the north central 
United States and Ontario. In 1959, this line, which is 
some 1,930 miles in length (not including parallel lines), 
had an overall throughput of 337,000 barrels per day. 
About three-fifths of this total was delivered to Ontario. 
Virtually all the crude oil used in Ontario refineries comes 
from the Canadian West. 

At the end of 1959, some 7,800 miles of oil pipeline 
were serving Canadian interests. This total included both 
crude and product lines, lines which run partly through 


the United States and major gathering lines. Approxi- 
mately 1,010 miles of pipe were located in Ontario. 

The building of pipelines to carry oil products during 
the past decade has allowed refineries in the Montreal, 
Toronto and Sarnia areas to move their products all year 
round. Prior to this, refineries had used the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway, which was closed during the 
winter months thus necessitating the construction of large 
marine storage terminals. In 1959, 45.7 million barrels 
of refinery products were delivered by pipeline in Ontario, 
2.4 million barrels more than in 1958. Refined gasoline 
and distillate fuels accounted for the bulk of this total. 

There are three oil product pipelines in Ontario. One, 
the Sarnia Products Pipe Line, is a division of Imperial 
Oil Limited. It carries products from the Sarnia refineries 
to London, Hamilton and Toronto by means of a 242-mile 
pipeline. The Sun-Canadian Pipeline Company also 
operates a line (211 miles) from Sarnia to Toronto, The 
Trans-Northern Pipeline Company connects numerous 
centres such as Ottawa, Kingston, Belleville, Toronto and 
Hamilton to refineries in Montreal and Clarkson by means 
of some 440 miles of pipeline, 390 of which are in Ontario. 


Communications 


Most of the people of Ontario are within reach of a 
variety of communication facilities—telegraph, telephone, 
radio, television, press and post. Continuing efforts are 
being made to improve the services provided and to extend 
them into the most remote areas of the Province. 


Telegraph 


The first telegraph service in Ontario was opened in 
December, 1846, between Toronto and Hamilton. The 
line was completed as far as Queenston during the fol- 
lowing month and was later extended to Buffalo. A second 
line, connecting Toronto with Montreal, began to operate 
in 1847. The establishment of a number of telegraph 
companies during the next few years resulted in a strong 
move for consolidation which was brought to fruition in 
1881 with the leasing of all conflicting interests to the 
Great North Western Telegraph Company. Economies in 
operation were derived from this union. Within a few 
years, however, competition was reinstituted with the 
establishment of lines by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 

The main companies operating in Ontario today are the 
Canadian National Telegraphs (CNR), which absorbed 
the Great North Western, the Canadian Pacific Communi- 
cations (CPR) and the Ontario Northland Communica- 
tions (ONR). The Commercial Cable Company and 
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Western Union Telegraph Company have lines connecting 
with the CPC and CNT, respectively. 

Telegraph companies provide a variety of services. A 
Telex network, for example, is jointly owned by Canadian 
National Telegraphs and Canadian Pacific Communica- 
tions. This service permits instantaneous two-way written 
conversation. Forty-three Ontario centres as widely 
separated as Fort William, Sudbury, Windsor, Toronto 
and Ottawa are on the network and all are directly con- 
nected with other cities and towns throughout Canada, 
with cities in the United States and, through the central 
exchange operator in Montreal, with foreign points over- 
seas. In 1958, nation-wide telephone service connecting 
all airports was established by CNT and CPC for the 
Federal Department of Transport. This network provides 
what is known as Air Movement Information Service. 

In November 1960, a high-speed public facsimile service 
was inaugurated by CNT and CPC between Toronto and 
Montreal. Known as Wirefax, the system is the first of its 
kind in Canada and instantly reproduces an exact copy of 
typed or handwritten letters, financial statements, draw- 
ings, sketches, etc., between the two cities. 

A coast-to-coast facsimile network for the transmission 
of weather data is maintained by CNT for the Federal 
Department of Transport. This network, called Weather- 
fax, is a fully automatic system and is the only one of its 
kind in the world. Ontario is part of this network through 


the Malton weather forecasting office of the Department 
of Transport. CNT has also done considerable work in 
the field of Integrated Data Processing—an IDP system 
with especially designed equipment and circuits has been 
installed for Ontario Hydro. In addition, CNT provides 
the stock ticker service for the Toronto Stock Exchange 
and is active in the field of financial communications for 
market transactions. 

The provision of radio-broadcasting and sound facilities 
for both CBC and private commercial stations is another 
field in which the telegraph companies figure importantly. 
CNT-CPC between them hold contracts for the provision 
of radio-broadcasting circuits for the entire CBC network. 
In Ontario, CNT provides all the sound requirements for 
the CBC and also for many private radio stations. 

In addition, a microwave network in southwestern 
Ontario is jointly owned by CNT and CPC. This network, 
which runs from Toronto through Hamilton, Kitchener 
and London to Windsor, with a branch to Wingham, is at 
present used for television purposes only. Provision has 
been made, however, for expansion for general communi- 
cations as the need arises. The television circuits are 
leased to the CBC and others, for program purposes. 

External telecommunication services between Canada 
and any other place and between Newfoundland and any 
other part of Canada—by cable, radiotelegraph or radio- 
telephone—are maintained and operated by the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, a Federal 
crown agency established in 1950. In order to meet the 
continuously expanding demand for overseas telephone 
and telegraph service, the number of submarine cable 
circuits available to Canada has had to be increased. Late 
in 1953, the Corporation, on behalf of Canada, entered 
into an agreement with American interests for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a transatlantic telephone 
cable between the United Kingdom, Canada and the United 
States. The system was placed in service in September, 
1956. 

A second transatlantic cable will be laid by 1961 and 
will be financed by the United Kingdom and Canadian 
Governments. This will form part of a round-the-world 
Commonwealth cable system. The second stage, from 
Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand, is scheduled for 
completion in 1964. The two sections will be connected 
by landline across Canada. To complete the system, 
cables are planned from Australia to Britain via principal 
Commonwealth countries on the Indian Ocean and in 
Africa. Canada will own the section from Vancouver to a 
point about 200 miles beyond Hawaii and have a sub- 
stantial share in ownership of the remainder. Plans have 
also been made for the laying of a submarine telephone 
cable between Newfoundland and Greenland and Iceland 
by 1962. It will eventually be extended to the United 
Kingdom. Cables also connect Canada with stations in 
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Bermuda, Ireland, St. Pierre and Miquelon and the United 
States. 

Transpacific radiotelephone and radiotelegraph services 
with Australia and New Zealand were inaugurated in 
November, 1956. Direct radiotelegraph service to Japan 
commenced in June, 1957. 

Late in 1956, the Corporation initiated the International 
Telex Service, an overseas teleprinter switching system 
by means of which the user can teletype directly to a 
correspondent. This service, which is available across 
Canada by means of the CNT-CPC Telex network, was 
extended to Japan, Australia and New Zealand during 
1958. 

More than one-third of the 14.4 million telegrams 
originating in Canada in 1959 were sent from Ontario’s 
1,888 telegraph offices. Just under one-third of all wire 
mileage was located in this Province. 


Telephone 


The first successful long-distance telephone call in the 
world was made in August, 1876 from Brantford to Paris, 
Ontario. The following year, telephone service was intro- 
duced on a commercial basis. In 1880 The Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada was established by Act of 
Parliament and by the end of the year had exchanges or 
agencies in more than 32 centres across Canada. Because 
of the vast area to be covered and the state of the industry 
at that time, separate companies were operated in British 
Columbia from the first. In the late 1880’s The Bell 
Telephone Company disposed of its plant in the Maritimes 
and in 1908 and 1909 sold its western installations to the 
respective provincial governments. Only in Ontario and 
Quebec did the company maintain and develop its 
holdings. 

Automation on a large scale began in the 1920’s with 
the introduction of dial telephones and new equipment 
which would permit the automatic completion of local 
calls. By the end of 1958, about 80 per cent of the tele- 
phones both in Ontario and in Canada were operated 
automatically. An automatic long-distance switching 
centre was installed for the first time in Toronto in 1955. 
A number of other communities with heavy calling 
volumes have since been similarly equipped. Automatic 
accounting machines used in conjunction with basic switch- 
ing equipment made direct long-distance dialing practical 
and in the summer of 1956, for the first time in Canada, 
telephone customers in Windsor were enabled to put 
through some of their own long-distance calls. Direct 
distance dialing was introduced into Toronto and Guelph 
in May, 1958, and into Cornwall, Fort Erie, London, 
St. Thomas and Stratford during the summer of 1960. 
(Montreal and Valleyfield, in Quebec, received it in the 
spring of 1960.) Fort Erie and Stratford are scheduled to 
receive it in December. A long-range international plan 
developed by Canadian and American telephone com- 


panies, provides for practically every telephone-user in 
North America to be able eventually to dial directly to 
almost every other telephone on the Continent. 

Standard long-distance service on a national scale has 
been provided by the Trans-Canada Telephone System 
since 1932, This system is an association of the eight 
major Canadian telephone systems—British Columbia 
Telephone Company, Alberta Government Telephones, 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones, Manitoba Tele- 
phone System, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
The New Brunswick Telephone Company, Limited, Mari- 
time Telegraph and Telephone Company, Limited, and 
the Avalon Telephone Company, Limited, of Newfound- 
land (joined in 1957). Each member owns and operates 
that part of the system which is within its own territory. 

Several Canadian companies have developed what is 
called “Extended Area Service” in many of the com- 
munities they serve. This plan eliminates long-distance 
charges between larger centres and their suburbs, or 


between two or more places with a close community of 
interest. 

The coast-to-coast microwave network which came into 
operation on July 1, 1958, was also built by members of 
the Trans-Canada Telephone System. This network is 


designed not only to transmit television programs across 
Canada but to provide hundreds of long-distance tele- 


. Courtesy—The Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 


A Bell Telephone central office man checks the comet 
control equipment, the “brains of the new rice ial 
switching equipment. This equipment can Poor ye 
3 dialed number and work out a talking path for the call. 
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phone circuits. The first link in the chain, the Montreal- 
Ottawa-Toronto section, was placed in service during the 
first half of 1953. The network was extended each year 
and now reaches from Halifax to Victoria. Branches from 
the main system were also built, bringing network tele- 
vision to other areas such as Kingston, Peterborough, 
Barrie, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie and Tim- 
mins. The new radio relay system connecting Montreal 
and North Bay went into service during 1959, while the 
system linking Toronto, London and Windsor was brought 
close to completion. By-pass routes around the larger 
cities were included in this network expansion, in order 
to provide for greater reliability of service and also for 
defence purposes. The capacity of the microwave system 
between Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie was increased and 
network television was brought to Kenora. Associated 
links have also been built between Buffalo and Toronto 
to provide a connection with United States television net- 
works. The first of these was completed in 1952. Two 
years later an additional channel was installed to carry 
Canadian television programs to the United States. In 
1957, telephone channels were added. Another channel 
for television purposes was incorporated during 1959. 
A link between Montreal and New York, built in co- 
operation with the New York Telephone Company, has 
gone into operation. An additional cable system is now 
being built by stages from Montreal to Toronto. It is 
designed primarily to carry calls between the towns and 
cities along the way. 

Another example of the co-operation of members of 
the Trans-Canada Telephone System is the building of the 
longest teletypewriter network in the world. This service, 
supplied to a major Canadian industry, extends from 
Halifax to Vancouver and into northern British Columbia. 

Telephone service within Ontario is mainly provided by 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, which also 
provides part of the service in Quebec, Labrador and, 
since 1959, in the Northwest Territories, namely in 
Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island. Over 90 per cent of 
the telephones in Ontario— more than 2.1 million at 
the end of 1960 — are operated by this company. While 
the bulk of the telephones are located in the southern part 
of the Province, the rapid growth which is taking place 
in the northern sections of both Ontario and Quebec has 
made it necessary to expand and improve communication 
facilities in those areas. The company’s expansion pro- 
gram includes the extension of telephone service both by 
landline and radio. The more isolated lumber camps and 
settlements are, or will be served by means of radio links 
which connect with the trans-Canada microwave network. 
In the seven years 1954 to 1960, the Bell Company either 
created or assumed operation of 57 telephone exchanges 
in Northern Ontario. Many of these communities had 
previously been without telephone service or had had 
long-distance connections only. 


The use of special services and equipment has increased 
considerably during recent years. With the aid of facsimile 
equipment, for example, the telephone network can carry 
not only television programs but printed messages, 
news photographs, diagrams and blueprints. Telemetering 
equipment can be used to control and record the flow of 
oil through a pipeline or to control the switching of power 
line networks for a public utility. Emergency warnings 
for fire fighting and civil defence also can be relayed over 
the telephone network. In addition, several communication 
systems have been developed to meet the specialized needs 
of government for administrative and defence purposes. 
In 1959, a transmission network was provided in Ottawa 
for Canada’s first co-ordinated system for the control of 
traffic lights. The system is designed to facilitate the 
handling of rush hour conditions and the rerouting of 
traffic in an emergency. Another project carried out by 
the Bell Company was the installation of distribution 
systems for the “pay as you see” television service intro- 
duced early last year in Etobicoke, a suburb of Toronto. 
In addition, mobile microwave units, equipped to transmit 
television programs from remote locations, are maintained 
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in Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto. New business services 
are also being planned. 

An extensive mobile telephone network is in operation 
in Ontario, extending from Windsor to the Quebec border 
and north to Nipigon. In 1958, this service was made 
available to Fort William and Port Arthur. These mobile 
networks are used for a variety of purposes. The Ontario 
Department of Highways, for example, co-ordinates and 
directs its maintenance forces in the most heavily popu- 
lated areas through the regular mobile network. Several 
self-contained mobile systems have also been installed— 
mostly for pulp and paper companies, and steel and 
construction firms. These private systems are limited to 
calling between units furnished to the individual customer 
and are not connected to the main telephone network. 
In 1960, there were more than 430 mobile telephones 
operated by The Bell Telephone Company in Ontario. 

During 1960, $208 million was spent by The Bell 
Telephone Company on the buildings and other equip- 
ment necessary to improve and extend service throughout 
its territory. In the six years 1955 to 1960, inclusive, such 
construction expenditures have amounted to over one 
billion dollars. The company expects to spend $170 million 
on construction in Metropolitan Toronto alone during the 
five-year period 1959 to 1963. By that time, more than 
one million telephones are expected in this area. Forty 
Ontario exchanges, involving some 68,000 telephones were 
converted from manual to dial service during 1960. 

In addition to The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, numerous independent systems throughout the 
Province provide telephone service to the people of 
Ontario—on farms, in mining and lumber camps, in 
tourist resorts, and in some northern urban centres. At 
the end of 1959, the latest year for which data are avail- 
able, there were 306! of these systems operating some 
179,000 telephones. 

The largest of the independent systems is the Northern 
Telephone Company Limited which operates about 35,400 
telephones in Northern Ontario and also has customers in 
northern Quebec. Ontario customers live mainly in the 
northeastern region along the Canadian National Rail- 
ways line between Nakina, Porquis Junction and the 
Quebec border and along the Ontario Northland line, 
south from Porquis Junction to Latchford. Atikokan and 
the Steep Rock Iron Mines in Northwestern Ontario are 
also served. In addition, Northern Telephone operates a 
public commercial radiotelephone service to lumber 
camps, mines and resorts in the latter region. This service 
covers an area extending east from Kenora to Sioux Look- 
out and north from Sioux Narrows to Red Lake, connect- 
ing with the general telephone network through Kenora 
and Dryden. The company is carrying out an extensive 


‘Does not include systems owned by incorporated companies 
other than telephone companies or those owned by Federal 
or Provincial Government departments or commissions. 


development program to augment and improve its 


facilities. The Algoma Central Telephone Company, a 
subsidiary of Northern Telephone, provides local and 
long-distance service to the area between Sault Ste. Marie 
and Hearst, including the Helen iron mine at Michipi- 
coten, Wawa, Hawk Junction and Searchmount. 

Both long-distance and local service is provided by the 
Provincially owned Ontario Northland Communications 
Over an area extending from North Bay to Moosonee and 
from Flint Lake into northwestern Quebec. Considerable 
expansion in service is planned to meet the ever-growing 
demand for increased communications facilities. 

The telephone systems of Fort William and Port 
Arthur are municipally owned. In 1959 they operated 
18,820 and 16,331 telephones, respectively; long-distance 
service in both cities is provided by The Bell Telephone 
Company. Most of the other independent systems are 
quite smail, ranging in size from under ten telephones to 
5,000, the average being about 300. The number of very 


small systems is gradually declining. 

Some of the more thinly populated and remote areas of 
the Province are still without telephone communications. 
It is felt, however, that modern electronics will be of help 


in bringing service to the people in such areas. Already 
radio links a:e being used in a number of districts where 


landlines are unpractical and their use will, in time, be 
extended. In addition, the joint use of poles owned by 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is 
practised in certain areas to reduce the cost of providing 
service. 

The Ontario Telephone Service Commission is cur- 
rently studying this problem of “unserved areas”, along 
with numerous others involved in telephone communica- 
tion. The © commission, originally known as the Ontario 
Telephone Aiithority, was created in 1954 for the purpose 
of improving telephone service in the Province and par- 


ticularly in tae rural areas. At the end of World War II, 
partly because of the lack of revenue during the 1930’s 
and the difficulty of obtaining maintenance equipment and 
supplies during the war, many systems were using obsolete 
and worn-out equipment. As a result, telephone service 
in some parts of the Province was poor. Many rural 
systems, indeed, had to catch up with technical improve- 
ments and changes in operating techniques which had 
developed over a period of about 30 years. In many cases, 
because of low rates and insufficient allowance for de- 
preciation, no funds were available for reconstruction. 
The Commission provides staff to help the independent 
systems with engineering, accounting and other technical 
problems pertaining to telephone communications. It 
must, in addition, approve or reject any revisions in rate 
schedules, borrowing, capital expenditures, sales and 
mergers, changes in by-laws and long-distance telephone 
agreements. Technical liaison with The Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada is maintained throughout the con- 
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version of any system to a dial exchange so that all 
conversions will be compatible with Direct Distance 
Dialing. In the interests of more efficient telephone 
service, some small and uneconomic systems have been 
encouraged to sell or merge with larger systems. 

It is estimated that in 1960, 91 per cent of all house- 
holds in Ontario had a telephone, while in Canada 83 per 
cent were so equipped. 


Sound and Television Broadcasting 


Radiotelegraphy, the earliest form of radio communica- 
tion in Canada, was first established in 1901 between 
Chateau Bay, Quebec, on the north shore of Belle Isle 
Straits, and Belle Isle, Newfoundland. The first trans- 
atlantic radio message from Canada was transmitted in 
1903 from Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, to Ireland. 

Sound broadcasting (radiotelephony) began in Canada 
in 1918 when a privately owned company in Montreal 
was authorized to transmit programs on an experimental 
basis. By 1922 regulations were promulgated which per- 
mitted the establishment of broadcasting stations and 
broadcasting was authorized on a regular basis. In the 
year ending March 31, 1923, 52 broadcasting stations 
were in operation. 

Dominion jurisdiction over radio communication was 
established in 1932 with a ruling of the judicial committee 
of the Imperial Privy Council. That same year the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission was created by 
the Federal Government and given authority to control 
and regulate broadcasting in Canada. By November 1, 
1933, the Commission was authorized to operate CRCV 
Vancouver, CRCO Ottawa, CRCT Toronto, CRCS 
Chicoutimi and CRCM Montreal. 

With the establishment, in 1936, of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation in place of the Commission, 
broadcasting in Canada entered a new phase in its develop- 
ment. While the Canadian Broadcasting Act which 
created the Corporation gave to it much wider powers, in 
some respects, than the Commission had enjoyed, it also 
returned the technical aspects of broadcasting to what is 
now the Department of Transport. 

The Corporation was made responsible for the establish- 
ment and operation of networks and for the character of 
all programs broadcast in Canada. In addition, applica- 
tions for authority to establish new broadcasting stations 
or to make changes in existing stations, which were filed 
with the Department of Transport and found by that 
Department to be reasonably complete and technically 
acceptable, were referred to the Board of Governors of 
the Corporation for its recommendations to the Minister 
of Transport. These applications were then considered by 
the Board at a public hearing. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Act provided that a licence for a new broadcasting station 


could not be issued without approval by the Governor in 
Council. 

During 1958, the Government established a Board of 
Broadcast Governors and abolished the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The 
Board of Broadcast Governors regulates the establishment 
and operation of networks of both sound and television 
broadcasting stations and the program activities of both 
public and privately owned stations. Its aim is to provide a 
national broadcasting service which is basically Canadian 
in content and character. The Minister of Transport is 
still the licensing authority and is responsible for the tech- 
nical aspects of broadcasting stations, but applications for 
broadcasting station licences or for any change in existing 
broadcasting regulations are referred to the Board for its 
recommendations. 

The Board has already held a number of public hear- 
ings on applications for the establishment of new sound 
and television broadcasting stations and for changes in 
existing stations. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1960, new sound broadcasting stations began to operate 
at Brampton, Cornwall, Fort William, Kitchener, Midland, 
Parry Sound and Peterborough. In addition, authority 
was granted for the establishment of a new sound broad- 
casting station at Hamilton. During the same period, two 
new television broadcasting stations commenced operation, 
one at Cornwall and one at Kenora. To date in 1961, two 
new television stations have begun to broadcast—one in 
Ottawa and the other in Toronto. 

Authority for increases in power for sound broadcasting 
stations was implemented at Leamington, London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Sudbury, Timmins and Toronto 
during the fiscal year 1959-60. In addition, sound broad- 
casting stations at Barrie, Brockville, Guelph, North Bay 
and Welland were authorized to increase their power. 
Authority for increases in power was also granted to 
television broadcasting stations at Kingston and Port 
Arthur. 

Four networks of sound broadcasting stations are cur- 
rently being operated by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Three of these link standard (amplitude 
modulation) broadcasting stations —the Trans-Canada 
and Dominion networks which serve English-speaking 
audiences across the country and the French-language 
network which extends from Moncton, New Brunswick, to 
Edmonton, Alberta. These networks are made up of both 
privately owned and CBC stations. The fourth is a 
frequency modulation network which offers bilingual 
programming and links the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration’s existing FM stations in Toronto, Montreal and 
Ottawa. This latter network began operating in the spring 
of 1960. Later that year the CBC announced its intention 
of setting up a radio network in the Yukon Territory. A 
network of privately owned stations is currently being 
planned. 
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ESTIMATED HOUSEHOLDS WITH RADIOS AND TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS IN CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1959 AND 1960 


1959 — 1966 
c anada Ontario Canada Ontario 

Total Households (000’s) 4,303 1,528 4,404 1,571 
/, (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

At Least One Radio (000’s) 4,134 1,460 4,236 1,510 
% (96.1) (95.5) (96.2) (96.1) 

At Least One TV (000’s) 3,206 1,300 3,550 1,402 
Receiver % (74.5) (85.1) (80.6) (89,2) 


At the beginning of 1961 there were 69 standard and 17 
frequency modulation broadcasting stations in Ontario, 
including four AM and two FM which are owned and 
operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
Toronto, Windsor and Ottawa. About 50 per cent of the 
stations operate with a power of 1,000 watts or less and 
about 21 per cent with a power of 5,000 watts. Four 
stations, three in Toronto and one in Windsor, operate 
with a power of 50,000 watts. Two of these are privately 
owned. There are four French-language stations in 
Ontario, one each in Cornwall, Ottawa, Sudbury and 
Timmins. 

While the residents of many Ontario centres receive 
programs from more than one radio station, those in 
Toronto have a choice of programs from six AM and 
three FM stations. In addition, certain parts of Metro- 
politan Toronto receive broadcasts from nearby com- 
munities, e.g., Oakville, Hamilton and Buffalo. 

It is estimated that in 1960, 96 per cent of all house- 
holds, both in Ontario and Canada, possessed at least one 
radio. In Ontario, 60 per cent of the homes with radios 
had only one, 26 per cent had two, while 14 per cent had 
three or more. 

Television broadcasting, which is also under the juris- 
aiction of the Minister of Transport and the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, began on a regular basis in Canada 
in September, 1952 from two CBC stations, one in 
Toronto and one in Montreal. The first privately owned 
television station—at Sudbury, Ontario—began scheduled 
broadcasting in October, 1953. 

Since its inception nearly nine years ago, television 
broadcasting has grown tremendously. Now 23 stations in 
widely separated areas of the Province provide the people 
of Ontario with news, drama, music and, in general, 
information and entertainment. Both live and filmed pro- 
grams are shown. The CBC operates two networks in 
Canada—one English-language and one French-language. 
The English network of 46 stations provides television 
coverage from coast to coast; the French network extends 
from Moncton, New Brunswick, to Sturgeon Falls, Ontario, 
with delayed kinescope service to Winnipeg. At present 
only Ottawa and Montreal provide programs for the latter 
system. A privately owned network, to consist of at least 
six stations across Canada, is currently being organized. 

The number of Ontario households with television sets 
in September, 1952 totalled 146,000. Within two years 


the number had tripled and by May, 1960, had risen to 
an estimated 1.4 million, 89 per cent of all households in 
the Province. 

The Canadian-United States Television Agreement pro- 
vides for the assignment and utilization of 82 television 
channels between 54 and 890 mc/s along the border 
between Canada and the United States, within an area of 
250 miles on either side of the boundary. 


The Press 


“While in England the newspaper was the offspring of 
the book and the pamphlet, in Upper Canada, at least, 
the book and the pamphlet were the offspring of the 
newspaper.”! 

The first printing press in Ontario was brought to 
Newark (Niagara-on-the-Lake) from Quebec in 1793. 
On it was printed the first newspaper in the Province, the 


Upper Canada Gazette, on April 18 of that year. In 1798 
the paper was moved to York (Toronto) and except for 
the years between 1813 and 1815 was published there 
continuously until 1845. 

By the end of 1812 there were four presses in operation 
in Upper Canada—two at Niagara, one at York and one 
at Kingst Three of these, however, were destroyed 
during the war with the United States, leaving only the 
one in Kingston. After the war, a number of papers were 
established in York, Niagara, Dundas, Kingston and 
Brockville and between 1820 and 1825, no less than 
three ion papers were founded in York—John 
Carey’: server (1820), William Lyon Mackenzie’s 
Colonial Advocate (1824) and Francis Collins’ Canadian 
Freeman (1825). By 1836, some 38 newspapers were 
being published in 21 centres. At the close of 1837, how- 


ever, the number was much reduced, most of the Reform 
papers having disappeared with the Rebellion. 

In addition to the weekly newspapers which were pub- 
lished during this period, a number of purely literary 
periodicals made their appearance. Between 1831 and 
1833, three were established in Hamilton, and in 1833 
two appeared in York. 

While pioneer newspapers printed some news of local 
happenings, foreign news was far more eagerly read in 
the Province’s isolated communities. Much space was 
devoted to paid government announcements, proclama- 
tions, orders and enactments. Advertisements, while 
generally small and unimaginative, helped to supplement 
meagre revenues. The circulation of these papers was 
very limited and it was a matter of some note in 1831 
that one particular newspaper was publishing 2,000 copies 
every week. 

Early in the nineteenth century the character of news- 
papers began to change as the press became increasingly 


"aw. S. Wallace “The Periodical Literature of Upper Canada”, 
Canadian Historical Review, March, 1931. 


independent of government business. More and more 
revenue came from the printing of advertisements and a 
gradually increasing circulation. With this shift from 
government patronage, the major social and _ political 
issues of the day became the subject of editorial comment. 

The early papers were probably all printed on wooden 
hand presses, for it is recorded that one of the first iron 
printing presses in the Province was imported from New 
York about 1832. In 1833, the manufacture of iron 
presses was begun in York. 

Today, some 370 newspapers printed on modern 
machinery reach into thousands of Ontario homes every 
day, every week or every month. Magazines and periodi- 
cals published here also have a wide circulation. The daily 
newspapers tend to have a predominantly urban circulation 
while the weekly papers serve mainly the rural areas. 

At the beginning of 1960, 48 daily and 304 weekly 
newspapers were being published in Ontario, as well as 
three weekends, 14 monthlies and a variety of magazines. 
Of the 369 newspapers, 56 were in a foreign language— 
three dailies, 39 weeklies and all of the 14 monthlies. 
Nine of these were published in Ukrainian, seven in Dutch, 
four in each of Finnish and Hungarian, three in each of 
Serbian and Italian and the remaining 26 in 18 different 
languages including Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Estonian 
and Lithuanian. 

Behind the daily newspapers are the news agencies, with- 
out whose services the process of gathering news from 
across the country and around the world would be ex- 
tremely difficult and expensive. The two major news- 
gathering organizations in Canada are Canadian Press 
and United Press International. The CP, formed more 
than 40 years ago, is owned and operated by Canadian 
daily newspapers. It is a co-operative organization 
through which local Canadian news is exchanged among 
its 100 members. World news is provided through reci- 
procal arrangements with Reuters (British) and Associated 
Press (American). The costs are shared by the members 
in relation to the population of the cities in which they 
publish. Weekly newspapers and radio and television 
stations are also provided with news. United Press Inter- 
national is a privately owned organization associated with 
the United Press International in New York. Like Cl it 
provides Canadian and world news and news photographs 
to Canadian newspapers and radio and television stations. 

Several foreign news agencies and leading United King- 
dom and United States newspapers have offices or cor- 
respondents in Canada to report and interpret Canadian 
happenings. Most of these are located in Ottawa. 


Postal Services 


In 1851, each of the Canadian provinces assumed 
control of its own postal service from the British Post- 
master General. These systems were merged at Con- 
federation to form the Canada Post Office under the 


direction of the Postmaster General. Postal service is now 
available from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
British Columbia and from Pelee Island far into the 
Arctic. 

The chief means of transporting mail is by railway 
mail service. The use of motor vehicles is increasing, 
however, and in many cases is replacing or reducing con- 
veyance by rail. Air mail service is provided by several 
transcontinental flignts daily plus flights to every part of 
the country. Connections are also made with the United 
States air mail system. There are more than 38,000 miles 
of air mail and air stage routes in Canada. 


Side services are also operated to transport mail 
between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves 
and airports, while stage services are used to carry mail 
between post offices not located on railway lines. 

Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money 
orders and the operation of the Post Office Savings Bank. 
This latter was established under the Post Office Act of 
1867. 

During the year ending March 31, 1959, the 2,624 post 
offices operating in Ontario collected a gross postal revenue 
of approximately $73 million. This was more than two- 
fifths of total Canadian gross postal revenue. 
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I— POPULATION 


POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS AND SEX, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(Thousands) 

Total 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ 

1939 Total 3,708.0 288.0 305.2 327.3 340.5 314.8 586.3 508.3 437.6 316.3 108.5 175.2 
Male 1,884.5 146.7 154.6 165.9 172.6 160.6 297.7 261.4 225.8 161.8 53.9 83.5 

Female 1,823.5 141.3 150.6 161.4 167.9 154.2 288.6 246.9 211.8 154.5 54.6 91.7 

1946 Total 4,093.0 373.0 317.7 314.1 329.4 349.1 658.6 562.8 476.6 372.0 132.0 207.7 
Male 2,064.3 191.0 161.6 159.1 166.1 173.7 329.7 287.6 243.5 189.5 65.2 Sia3 

Female 2,028.7 182.0 156.1 155.0 163.3 175.4 328.9 275.2 IRE | 182.5 66.8 110.4 

1951 Total 4,597.6 514.7 399.3 325.3 315.7 352.3 738.3 643.2 515.6 392.8 155.2 245.2 
Male 2,314.2 263.5 204.6 165.7 160.2 176.9 364.0 327.6 264.7 196.8 77.4 112.8 

Female 2,283.4 251.2 194.7 159.6 155.5 175.4 374.3 315.6 250.9 196.0 77.8 132.4 

1956 Total 5,404.9 628.8 563.7 425.9 346.8 365.1 856.1 751.9 581.5 430.7 167.4 287.0 
Male 2,721.5 320.7 287.4 217.8 176.0 182.4 428.8 380.9 299.9 214.8 81.4 131.4 

Female 2,683.4 308.1 276.3 208.1 170.8 182.7 427.3 371.0 281.6 215.9 86.0 155.6 

1957 Total 5,622.0 662.4 587.6 458.8 364.9 382.1 884.0 779.5 600.8 440.3 167.8 293.8 
Male 2,834.8 337.8 300.1 234.6 186.4 192.5 445.9 394.1 309.4 219.3 81.0 133.7 

Female 2,787.2 324.6 287.5 224.2 178.5 189.6 438.1 385.4 291.4 221.0 86.8 160.1 

1958 Total 5,803.0 693.5 612.8 490.9 386.0 391.8 891.1 803.1 618.4 447.1 168.5 299.8 
Male 2,924.2 354.3 312.4 251.3 197.2 198.0 450.7 404.4 317.6 221.9 80.8 135.6 

Female 2,878.8 339.2 300.4 239.6 188.8 193.8 440.4 398.7 300.8 225.2 87.7 164.2 

1959 Total 5,952.0 710.9 631.7 517.6 401.0 392.8 891.6 825.8 639.6 461.5 171.4 308.1 
Male 2,999.5 363.6 322.0 265.2 205.4 198.8 453.3 414.2 328.1 228.8 81.7 138.4 

Female 2,952.5 347.3 309.7 252.4 195.6 194.0 438.3 411.6 311.5 232.7 89.7 169.7 

1960 Total 6,089.0 725.0 653.0 544.8 420.2 396.5 $36.9 844.2 657.7 473.2 173.7 313.8 
Male 3,066.5 371.3 332.6 279.0 215.5 200.5 452.1 422.1 336.3 234.7 82.2 140.2 

Female 3,022.5 353.7 320.4 265.8 204.7 196.0 434.8 422.1 321.4 238.5 91.5 173.6 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Reference Paper, Population Estimates (Age and Sex). 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS AND SEX, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Total 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ 


1939 Total 100.0 7.8 8.3 8.8 9.2 8.5 (5.8 Mee 11.8 8.5 2:9 4.7 
Male 100.0 7.8 8.2 8.8 OA 8.5 (5.8 13.9 12.0 8.6 2.9 4.4 
Female 100.0 edi 8.3 8.9 9.2 8.5 15.8 13.5 11.6 8.5 3.0 5.0 
1946 Total 100.0 ot 7.8 ad 8.0 8.5 16.1 13.8 11.6 on 3.2 ek 
Male 100.0 9.3 7.8 ey 8.0 8.4 16.0 13.9 11.8 9.2 3.2 4.7 
Female 100.0 9.0 thsdf 7.6 8.1 8.6 16.2 13.6 LS 9.0 3.3 5.4 
1951 Total 100.0 ib ps 8.7 7.1 6.9 fev! 16.0 14.0 Tz 8.5 3.4 5.3 
Male 100.0 11.4 8.8 7.2 6.9 ed: 15.7 14.2 11.4 8.5 Sa 4.9 
Female 100.0 11.0 8.5 7.0 6.8 Vit f 16.4 13.8 11.0 8.6 3.4 5.8 
1956 Total 100.0 11.6 10.4 7.9 6.4 6.8 15.8 13.9 10.8 8.0 3.1 5.3 
Male 100.0 11.8 10.5 8.0 6.5 6.7 15.8 14.0 11.0 7.9 3.0 4.8 
Female 100.0 11.5 10.3 7.8 6.4 6.8 15.9 13.8 10.5 8.0 3.2 5.8 
1957 Total 100.0 11.8 10.4 8.2 6.5 6.8 15.7 13.9 10.7 7.8 3.0 Baw 
j Male 100.0 11.9 10.6 8.3 6.6 6.8 15.7 13.9 10.9 heh 2.9 4.7 
Female 100.0 11.7 10.3 8.0 6.4 6.8 15.7 13.8 10.5 7.9 FA | 5.8 
1958 Total 100.0 11.9 10.6 8.5 6.6 6.7 15.4 13.8 10.7 TELS 2.9 5.2 
Male 100.0 12.1 10.7 8.6 6.7 6.8 15.4 13.8 10.9 7.6 2.8 4.6 
Female 100.0 11.8 10.4 8.3 6.6 6.7 15.3 13.9 10.5 7.8 3.0 5.7 
1959 Total 100.0 11.9 10.6 8.7 6.7 6.6 15.0 13.9 10.7 7.8 zee 5.2 
¥ Male 100.0 oul 10.7 8.9 6.9 6.6 15.1 13.8 11.0 7.6 yy 4.6 
Fomule 100.0 11.8 10.5 8.6 6.6 6.6 14.8 13.9 10.6 7.9 3.0 Lev 
8.9 6.9 6.5 14.6 13.9 10.8 7.8 2.8 5.2 

Total 100.0 LIES 10.7 
ie ae 100.0 12:1 10.8 5.1 7.0 6.5 14.7 13.8 11.0 ee | oy f 4.6 
Reaiale 100.0 11-7 10.6 8.8 6.8 6.5 14.4 14.0 10.6 7.9 3.0 are 

Source: Dominion Bureau of S atisties, Reference Paper, Population Estimates (Age and Sex). 
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PROJECTED POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1966 TO 1976 


1956 1966 1971 1976 
0-4 years 628,825 867,000 1,011,000 1,200,000 
5-9 years 563,678 774,000 869,000 1,012,000 
10-14 years 425,922 653,000 782,000 877,000 
15-19 years 346,850 591,000 666,000 794,000 
20-24 years 365,160 482,000 624,000 698,000 
25-29 years 417,395 438,000 516,000 658,000 
30-34 years 438,713 446,000 460,000 538,000 
35-39 years 390,784 468,000 458,000 472,000 
40-44 years 361,098 465,000 474,000 464,000 
45-49 years 312,208 406,000 465,000 474,000 
50-54 years 269,298 359,000 397,000 455,000 
55-59 years 236,482 296,000 345,000 382,000 
60-64 years 194,145 241,000 276,000 322,000 
65 and over 454,375 504,000 555,000 627,000 
TOTAL 5,404,933 6,990,000 7,898,000 8,973,000 
Net natural increase since previous projection year, 
Assuming NOMEt misration..— / 5. Meee eee cone 935,000 591,000 732,000 
Net migration into Ontario since previous projection year 530,000 200,000 200,000 


Net natural increase since previous projection year among 
families migrated to Ontario since 1956................. 120,000 117,000 143,000 


Total increase since previous projection VOdrs teense 1,585,000 908,000 1,075,000 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada; projections by the Ontario Department of Economics, 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTED POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1966 TO 1976 


1956 1966 1971 1976 

0-4 years 11.6 12.4 12.8 13.4 
5-9 years 10.4 WS 11.0 11.3 
10-14 years 8.0 9.3 10.0 9.8 
15-19 years 6.4 8.5 8.4 8.8 
20-24 years 6.7 6.9 7.9 7.8 
25-29 years 77, 6.3 6.5 7.3 
30-34 years 8.1 6.4 5.8 6.0 
35-39 years 7.2 6.7 5.8 5.2 
40-44 years 6.7 6.7 6.0 Baz 
45-49 years 5.8 5.8 5.9 Ons: 
50-54 years 5.0 5.1 5.0 Sak 
55-59 years 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.2 
660-64 years 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.6 
65 and over 8.4 Y fe 4 7.0 7.0 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada; projections by the Ontario Department of Economics, 
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II—LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, ONTARIO AND CANADA, 1945 TO 1960 


1945 Nov. 


1946 Feb. 
June 
Aug. 
Noy. 


1947 March 
May 
Aug, 
Nov. 


1948 Feb 
June 
Sept, 


Novy. 


1949 March 


June 


1950 March 
June 
Aus. 
Nov. 


1951 March 
June 
Aug 


Nov. 


1952 March 
May 
Aus. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1953 Jan 
Feb, 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aus. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1954 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Noy. 
Dec. 


17 


Ontario 
Labour Unemployed 
Force _ Employed No. % of L.F. 

"000 7000 7000 

1,583 1,521 62 3:9 
1,608 1,543 65 4.0 
1,711 1,668 43 2.5 
1,766 1,726 40 2.3 
ie pn | 1,679 42 2.4 
1,677 1,630 47 2.8 
1,761 1,735 26 1.5 
1,821 1,798 23 1.3 
1,778 1,752 26 5 
1,729 1,683 46 2.7 
1,799 1,770 29 1.6 
1,808 1,786 22 12 
1,768 1,741 27 1S 
1,758 1,698 60 3.4 
1,826 1,794 32 1.8 
1,873 1,843 30 1.6 
1,803 1,762 41 Dad 
1,780 1,697 83 4.7 
1,835 1,799 36 2.0 
1,864 1,838 26 1.4 
1,823 1,793 30 1.6 
1,820 1,779 41 23 
1,870 1,848 22 1.2 
1,916 1,891 25 IES} 
1,873 1,834 39 Dall 
1,858 1,790 68 SA 
1,912 1,879 33 17. 
1,948 1,920 28 1.4 
1,915 1,878 37 1.9 
1,920 1,879 41 Zak 
1,892 1,835 57 3.0 
1,877 1,820 57 3.0 
1,891 1,844 47 2 
1,897 1,854 43 2.3 
1,938 1,906 32 WZ. 
1,987 1,960 27 1.4 
2,011 1,984 27 aS 
2,008 1,982 26 1.3 
1,969 1,939 30 1.5 
1,963 1,927 36 1.8 
1,976 1,922 54 2.7 
1,968 1,913 55 2.8 
1,985 1,891 94 4.7 
1,990 1,893 97 4.9 
1,990 1,890 100 5.0 
1,993 1,909 84 4.2 
2,020 1,950 70 a Fis) 
2,047 1,984 63 Gall 
2,069 2,007 62 3.0 
2,077 2,010 67 3.2 
2,030 1,963 67 3.3 
2,022 1,958 64 3.2 
2,019 1,944 75 aur 
2,021 1,937 84 4.2 
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Canada 
Labour Unemployed 
Force Employed ‘No. % of L.F. 
7000 000 000 
4,515 4,321 194 4.3 
4,551 4,311 240 5.3 
4,862 4,720 142 29 
5,025 4,896 129 2.6 
4,876 4,737 139 2.9 
4,729 4,570 159 3.4 
4,954 4,855 99 2.0 
5,117 5,033 84 1.6 
4,968 4,870 98 2.0 
4,847 4,674 173 3.6 
5,035 4,938 O77, 1.9 
5,109 5,036 73 1.4 
4,961 4,850 111 Ze 
4,870 4,659 211 4.3 
5,092 4,983 109 2 
5,213 5,110 103 2.0 
5,156 5,000 156 3.0 
5,048 4,703 345 6.8 
5,198 5,043 155 3.0 
5,266 5,153 113 2.1 
5,138 5,006 132 2.6 
5,101 4,902 199 3.9 
5,236 5,142 94 1.8 
5,338 5,246 92 1.7 
5,217 5,097 120 2.3 
sive 4,918 259 5.0 
5,344 5,220 124 2.3 
5,448 5,344 104 1-9 
5,325 5,192 133 2.5 
5,311 5,154 157 3.0 
5,260 5,623 237 4.5 
5,247 5,014 233 4.4 
5,246 5,033 213 4.1 
5,297 5,103 194 3.7 
5,386 5,259 127 2.4 
5,461 5,oDe 102 i) 
5,594 5,491 103 1.8 
5,589 5,478 111 2.0 
5,472 5,374 98 1.8 
5,437 5,310 127 2.3 
5,408 5,226 182 3.4 
5,369 5,150 219 4.1 
5,341 5,031 310 5.8 
5,332 4,990 342 6.4 
5,343 4,997 346 6.5 
5,369 5,040 329 6.1 
5,476 5,245 231 4.2 
5,557 5,361 196 35) 
5,662 5,477 185 3.3 
5,675 5,484 191 3.4 
5,586 5,405 181 3.2 
5,562 5,370 192 3.5 
5,514 5,284 230 4.2 
5,504 5,235 269 4.9 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, ONTARIO AND CANADA, 1945 TO 1960—Continued 


Ontario 
Labour Unemployed Labour Unemployed 
Force Employed % of L.F. Force Employed No. % of L.F. 
000 000 000 7000 000 
1955 Jan. 22 2,010 1,896 Sor 5,423 5,033 390 y 
Feb. 19 2,014 1,904 “als: 5,440 5,035 405 7.4 
March 19 2,012 1,909 Ler 5,447 5,026 421 Jak 
April 23 2,022 1,944 3.9 5,496 5,153 343 6.2 
May 21 2,047 1,997 2.4 5,585 5,360 225 4.0 
June 18 2,080 2,036 P| 5,666 5,497 169 3.0 
July 23 2,103 2,064 1.9 5,789 5,633 156 2.7 
Aug. 20 2,121 2,078 2.0 5,826 5,685 141 2.4 
Sept. 17 2,068 2,014 2.6 5,685 5,536 149 2.6 
Oct. 22 2,071 2,021 2.4 5,675 5,522 153 2.7 
Noy. 19 2,074 2,026 2.3 5,639 5,464 175 3.1 
Dec. 10 2,082 2,026 2.7 5,647 5,429 218 3.9 
1956 Jan. 21 2,064 1,983 81 3.9 5,580 5,265 315 5.6 
Feb. 18 2,071 1,982 89 4.3 5,589 5,249 340 6.1 
March 24 2,081 2,017 64 Suk 5,605 5,284 321 Ded 
April 21 2,097 2,044 53 2.5 5,654 5,381 273 4.8 
May 19 2,116 2,079 37 i erg 5,738 5,563 175 3.0 
June 23 2,175 2,138 37 1.7 5,843 5,716 127 2.2 
July 21 2217 2,182 35 1.6 5,974 5,862 112) 1.9 
Aug. 18 2,232 2,193 39 levi 6,008 5,892 116 ie 
Sept. 22 2,163 2,114 49 94-233 5,856 5,740 116 2.0 
Oct. 20 2,168 2,136 32 1.5 5,856 5,746 110 1.9 
Nov. 17 2,178 2,137 41 1.9 5,852 5,703 149 25 
Dec. 15 2,196 2,145 51 2.3 5,828 5,617 211 3.6 
1957 Jan. 19 2,169 2,090 79 3.6 5,782 5,454 328 Ly f 
Feb. 16 2,152 2,069 83 3.9 S77 5,419 352 6.1 
March 16 2,172 2,083 89 4.1 5,805 5,427 378 6.5 
April 20 2,191 2,113 78 3.6 5,837 5,503 334 Ded, 
May 18 2,227 2,168 59 2.6 5,970 5,761 209 3.5 
June 22 2,262 2,208 54 2.4 6,089 5,912 177 2.9 
July 20 2,299 2,243 56 2.4 6,206 6,025 181 2.9 
Aug. 24 2,310 2,243 67 2.9 6,223 6,029 194 el! 
Sept. 21 2250 2,174 83 aon 6,136 5,922 214 BAG) 
Oct. 19 2,253 2,182 71 32 6,091 5,868 223 San, 
Nov. 16 2,261 2,173 88 3.9 6,075 5757 318 5:2 
Dec. 14 2,253 2,139 114 5 6,050 5,628 422 7.0 
1958 Jan. 18 2,223 2,064 159 Tez 5,977 5,398 579 ef 
Feb. 15 2215. 2,047 168 7.6 5,958 5,357 601 10.1 
March 22 2,220 2,054 166 pes 5,998 5,361 637 10.6 
April 19 2.232 2,098 134 6.0 6,059 5,505 554 Or 
May 24 2,253 2,144 109 4.8 6,120 Be fiol 389 6.4 
June 21 2,274 2,175 99 4.4 6,203 5,863 340 5.5 
July 19 2,306 2241 95 4.1 6,314 6,003 311 4.9 
Aug. 23 2,303 2,202 101 4.4 6,306 5,988 318 5.0 
Sept. 20 2,265 2,176 89 3.9 6,159 5,874 285 4.6 
Oct. 18 2,266 2,160 106 4.7 6,177 5,848 329 Des 
Nov. 15 2,254 2,147 107 4.7 6,134 5,755 379 6.2 
Dec. 13 2,253 2,123 130 5.8 6,120 5,653 467 7.6 
1959 Jan. 17 2,244 2,091 153 6.8 6,076 5,498 578 9.5 
Feb. 21 2,245 2,090 155 6.9 6,084 5,513 571 9.4 
March 21 2,246 2,098 148 6.6 6,077 5,523 554 9.1 
April 18 2,250 2,132 118 5.2 6,109 5,642 467 7.6 
May 16 2,264 2,177 87 3.8 6,186 5,831 355 ey 
June 20 2,300 2,235 65 2.8 6,287 6,038 249 4.0 
July 18 2,358 2,289 69 2.9 6,434 6,194 240 SB 
Aus. 22 2,356 2,275, 81 3.4 6,425 6,167 258 4.0 
Sept. 19 2,292 2,219 73 Sew 6,291 6,066 225 3.6 
Oct. 17 2,310 2,238 72 Ft | 6,290 6,039 251 4.0 
Nov. 14 2,308 2,204 104 4.5 6,247 5,930 317 ae! 
Dec. 12 2,310 2,199 111 4.8 6,231 5,825 406 6.5 
1960 Jan. 16 2,317 2,174 143 6.2 6,203 5,656 547 8.8 
Feb. 20 2,313 2,164 149 6.4 6,218 5,619 599 9.6 
March 19 ILE IY 2,176 151 6.5 6,234 5,625 609 9.8 
April 23 2,338 2,202 136 5.8 6,259 5,707 552 8.8 
May 21 2,379 2,263 116 4.9 6,391 Bye. 419 6.6 
June 18 2,376 2,278 98 4.1 6,454 6,139 315 4.9 
July; 23 2,401 2,294 107 4.5 6,592 6,262 330 5.0 
Aug. 20 2,427 2,303 124 Sok 6,623 6,271 352 ys! 
Sept. 17 2,371 2,262 109 4.6 6,474 6,147 327 5.1 
Oct. 15 2,392 2,272 120 5.0 6,499 6,131 368 Dal, 
Nov. 12 2,384 2,257 127 5.3 6,458 6,029 429 6.6 
Dec. 13 2,375 2,222 153 6.6 6,430 5,902 528 8.2 
‘Canada estimates for June 3, 1950 including Manitoba. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Labour Force, September 1960 supplement, and monthly bulletins. 
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LABOUR FORCE! BY AGE AND SEX, ONTARIO, 1911 TO 1951, PROJECTED 1966 TO 1976 


Projections 
Age 1911 1921 1931 19418 1951 1966 1971 1976 
Male (Thousands) 
14 4 2 3 2 4 4 4 
15-19 211 89 91 110 93 166 183 214 
20-24 108 136 156 165 221- 226 284— 292 319= 327 
Boas 221 259 299 354 435 480 588 
35—44 576 291 238 262 319 466 465 467 
So-Be 192 221 253 376 424 456 
55-59 159 116 88 96 137 160 177 
oon 65 77 101 114 133 
65+ 42 51 62 69 82 90- 106 92— 125 104— 151 
Total 8362 922 1,096 1,272 1,441 1,996=2,017 2,206-2,247 2,462=2,517 
Female 
14 1 1 1 1 1 1 
15-19 77 43 45 69 67 128— 133 144- 154 172— 187 
20-24 50 68 81 90 122 158 177 
25-34 46 60 79 103 118- 123 128- 136 155= 168 
35=44 33 33 45 80 137- 161 137- 175 138= 189 
45—54 72 23 32 60 93= 122 105= 150 113- 175 
55-59 17 13 il 20 29= 38 34- 49 38- 58 
60-64 8 13 17-24 19- 31 23= 39 
65+ 4 5 7 9 12 lee) 16 18 
Total 1552 195 249 335 446 660- 739 742— 870 836-1,013 
Both Sexes 
14 5 2 4 3 5 5 6 
15-19 288 132 136 179 160 294— 299 327— 337 386- 401 
20—24 158 204 237 255 343- 348 442- 450 496— 504 
25=34 267 319 378 457 553= 558 608- 616 743- 756 
35—44 324 271 307 399 603= 627 602- 640 605— 656 
45=54 648 215 253 313 469- 498 529— 574 569= 631 
55-59 176 129 99 116 166— 175 194— 209 215— 235 
60=64 73 90 118- 125 133-— 145 156- 172 
65+ 46 56 69 78 94 105— 121 108-— 141 122- 169 
Total 9912 1,117 1,345 1,608 1,887 2,656=2,756 2,948=3,117 3,298=3,530 
‘Gain fully oe ipied definition was used prior to 1941, For 1941 the new entrants still unemployed were added to the gainfully occupied. 
2Includes 1 ear-olds (male, 6,935; female, 3,167). 
31941 inc srsons in armed services. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada; projections by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


Prince 
Edward Nova New British? 
Canada Newfoundland Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta! Columbia 
1947 95.7 n.a. 93.3 92.1 104.3 97.8 94.7 93.6 97.2 88.1 97.1 
1951 108.8 i eZ 112.6 100.3 109.0 109.2 110.4 103.9 106.0 112.4 106.1 
1957 122.6 130.1 115.2 100.2 103.8 121.5 124.3 110.9 125.3 152:2 123.9 
1958 117.9 122.6 114.9 95.5 98.0 117.0 119.6 108.8 126.6 150.5 114.7 
1959 119.7 125.8 126.3 96.3 101.7 118.5 121.3 112.2 130.0 155.0 115.1 
1960 129.7 128.7 95.5 103.4 118.7 119,2 111.0 126.0 153.3 148.8 
a . 
iding Northwest Territories. 
uding Yukon, 
Source: Dor ion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls. 


2x NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MONTHS, INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE, ONTARIO, 1957 TO 1960 


(1949 =100) 


Month 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Average 124.3 119.6 121.3 119.2 
January 121.5 117.0 116.6 117.7 
February 120.9 116.3 116.0 117.1 
March — 121.4 116.7 116.9 116.9 
Apel 123.0 118.5 118.5 117.6 
May 125.5 120.7 121.4 119.9 
fhe 127.6 122.5 124.3 121.9 
July 127.7 122.2 123.8 119.8 
August 127.3 121.3 124.7 121.4 
September 126.3 122.2 125.6 121.8 
October 125.5 119.3 125.0 120.6 
November 124.6 120.0 122.3 119.8 
December 120.3 118.0 120.0 116.4 


Note: Monthly statistics are ba 
Statistics are based on ret 


ed on data for the last pay period of reporting establishments in each month. Annual data are simple means of monthly statistics, 
urns from employers usually employing 15 or more persons. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Employment and Payrolls. 193 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1957 TO 1960 


(1949 = 100) 


1957 1958 1959 1960 

Forestry (chiefly logging) 85.7 61.8 59,2 62.7 
Mining 146.8 155.9 165.1 156.4 
Gold! 81.6 81.6 81.6 82.3 
Other Metals? 255.8 280.3 306.9 279.5 
Manufacturing 116.1 109.3 110.5 107.5 
Food and Beverages 109.3 2B Uh le | NESS 112.7 
Meat Products 130.2 137.8 146.3 145.3 
Canned and Preserved Fruits and Vegetables 120.1 116.8 114.8 113.3 

Bread and Other Bakery Products 100.5 103.3 103.6 102.5 
Rubber Products 109.8 100.3 108.0 100.4 
Leather Products 93.3 92.6 94.5 91.5 
Boots and Shoes (except rubber) 101.0 101.6 106.2 107.8 
Textile Products (except clothing) 87.5 78.9 78.7 74.1 
Cotton Yarn and Broad Woven Goods 90.4 81.2 72.6 57.4 
Woollen Goods 68.7 55.5 55.6 57.1 
Clothing (textile and fur) 83.8 79.4 79.1 75.6 
Men’s Clothing 98.9 91.2 89.3 86.7 
Women’s Clothing 90.3 92.4 90.5 85.7 

Knit Goods 69.1 62.7 60.9 56.1 

Wood Products 103.6 98.7 101.9 98.7 
Saw and Planing Mills? 97.5 95.5 101.0 96.9 
Furniture 110.0 104.0 106.3 103.6 

Paper Products 122.1 120.2 121.6 121.4 
Pulp and Paper Mills 123.5 120.6 123.1 124.7 

Other Paper Products! 120.2 119.5 119.4 117.0 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 121.5 121.1 123.3 125.4 
Iron and Steel Products 110.5 101.9 111.5 107.3 
Agricultural Implements 57.5 62.8 tM ie. 67.3 

Iron Castings 100.5 92.8 96.1 85.8 
Machinery Manufacturing’ 126.0 115.9 119.8 117.6 
Primary Iron and Steel 136.3 113.7 137.6 136.6 

Sheet Metal Products 107.4 99.8 108.7 107.7 
Transportation Equipment 143.0 124.8 107.5 99.1 
Aircraft and Parts 538.1 519.4 260.1 192.4 

Motor Vehicles 124.2 100.6 105.2 103.0 

Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 110.9 97.6 103.0 99.3 
Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment 101.1 da) 62.9 55.0 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 121.4 109.4 120.0 118.7 
Smelting and Refining 146.1 117.7 135.5 140.4 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 142.2 126.7 124.1 120.1 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products‘ 128.2 128.5 135.7 131.2 
Chemical Products 134.0 132.1 130.1 135.0 
Construction 141.8 131.7 131.9 125.2 
Building and General Engineering’ 139.0 124.0 120.2 114.3 
Building n.a. n.a. 133.3 128.3 
Engineering Work n.a. n.a. 69.3 61.9 
Highways, Bridges and Streets 149.0 151.7 162.5 153.9 
Transportation, Storage, Communication 1221 116.3 114.9 111.6 
Steam Railways 106.0 96.4 94.2 88.7 
Electric and Motor Transportation® 132.5 131.5 138.4 141.0 
Communication 158.0 154.7 149.7 144.3 
Public Utility Operation 127.5 132.0 132.2 129.5 
Electric Light and Power 127.5 130.7 128.3 124.5 
Trade 139.1 138.6 142.1 144.2 
Wholesale 144.2 142.8 146.4 150.7 
Retail 137.0 136.8 140.2 141.2 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 146.7 150.5 154.9 bt 158.6 
Service 135.6 139.7 144.2 147.1 
Hotels and Restaurants 126.5 124.6 126.7 124.3 
Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants 120.5 122.5 121.1 124.2 
Business Service n.a. n.a. 254.1 258.9 
Industrial Composite 124.3 119.6 121.3 119.2 


n.a. Not available. 

1Gold mining includes alluvial gold mining; auriferous quartz mining. 

?Other metal mining includes copper-gold-silver mining; iron mining; nickel-copper mining; silver-cobalt mining; silver-lead-zinc mining; miscellaneous metal mining. 
’Saw and planing mills includes plywood and veneer mills; sash, door and planing mills; sawmills. 

‘Other paper products includes paper boxes and bags; roofing papers; miscellaneous paper products. 

*’Machinery manufacturing includes household, office and store machinery; machine tools; machinery, n.e.c. 


‘Non-metallic mineral products includes abrasive products; asbestos products; cement, hydraulic; clay products; glass and glass products; lime and gypsum products 
stone products; concrete products; miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products. 


7Building includes buildings and structures; special trade contractors. General engineering includes other construction. 


*Electric and motor transportation includes interurban bus and coach transportation; urban and suburban transportation systems; taxicab; truck transportation; 
services incidental to transportation; other transportation. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES, INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, SELECTED YEARS 1947 TO 1960 


Prince 
Edward Nova New British? 
Canada Newfoundland Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta! Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1947 36.19 n.a. 29.14 32.60 33.35 34.74 37.16 36.15 35.35 37.19 38.67 
1951 50.04 44.51 37.52 42.51 43.02 47.37 51.69 48.37 46.68 50.37 b2.93 
1957 67.93 61.99 50.68 56.36 57.33 65.18 70.56 63.73 65.26 69.62 73.80 
1958 70.43 62.36 51.15 58.33 58.14 67.69 73.20 66.85 68.14 72.88 75.88 
1959 73.47 63.68 54.75 60.17 60.39 70.56 76.39 70.16 70.13 75.63 80.09 
me 75.83 67.94 54.95 62.65 62.66 73.00 78.71 71.73 72.15 77.83 82.97 
n.a. Not available. 
‘Including Northwest Territories. 
“Including Yukon. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1957 TO 1960 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ 
Forestry (chiefly logging) 79 OF 85.68 87.53 88.50 
Mining 84.72 87.77 92.85 95.01 
Gold! 68.95 70.35 71.48 73.75 
Other Metals? 94.56 97.42 103.24 106.41 
Uranium 96.16 101.44 106.17 LG Ih 2 
Manufacturing 73.55 76.29 79.75 82.12 
Food and Beverages 63.68 66.96 69.56 71.42 
Meat Products 71.45 74.35 77.59 78.72 
Canned and Preserved Fruits and Vegetables 55.92 60.56 62.34 64.11 
Bread and Other Bakery Products 60.48 63.04 63.35 66.04 
Rubber Products 75.06 77.92 83.38 84.11 
Leather Products 52.87 54.39 55.57 56.75 
Boots and Shoes (except rubber) 48.40 49.46 51553 52.16 
Textile Products (except clothing) 59.00 61.78 64.88 66.68 
Cotten Yarn and Broad Woven Goods 52.17 53.23 55.96 57.40 
Woollen Goods 52.61 55.84 57.86 58.16 
Clothing (textile and fur) 47.86 49.23 51.35 D2 L7, 
Men’s Clothing 47.53 48.39 IES 5: 51.74 
Women’s Clothing 49.34 51.39 53.41 54.14 
Knit Goods 46.05 47.40 48.68 50.33 
Wood Products 58.12 60.72 63.24 64.93 
Saw and Planing Mills’ 56.08 59.70 61.74 62.77 
Furniture 60.75 62.76 65.39 67.31 
Paper Products 81,09 83.59 86.29 89.68 
Pulp and Paper Mills 89.57 91.93 94.68 98.58 
Gther Paper Products‘ 68.75 71.61 73.91 76.56 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 77.88 80.76 85.03 87.61 
tron and Steel Products 80.77 83.72 88.93 91.10 
Agricultural Implements 78.31 83.17 88.17 91.01 
Iron Castings 76.10 TW bw ke) 83.05 84.26 
Machinery Manufacturing’ 76.56 80.07 84.61 86.87 
Primary Iron and Steel 95.05 97.85 103.09 105.01 
Sheet Metal Products 75.67 80.15 86.11 89.83 
Transportation Equipment 80.52 85.11 89.60 92.57 
Ney and Parts 85.28 90.24 89.93 91.97 
Mo Vehicles 81.77 87.73 96.45 99.63 
M , Vehicle Parts and Accessories 76.24 80.44 84.48 87.36 
E road and Rolling Stock Equipment 75.73 78.03 83.40 85.40 
Non-Perrous Metal Products 79.42 79.83 82.90 86.42 
Synelting and Refining 90.97 89.99 93.28 95.17 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 76.13 78.66 81.43 84.57 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products* 75.46 78.84 81.91 83.96 
Chemical Products 80.09 84.40 87.01 91.10 
s tine 77.81 79.30 80.88 84.85 
Construction 

Building and General Engineering? 84.12 85.33 87.30 91.84 
Building n.a. na. 85.60 89.97 
Engineering Work n.a. n.a. 99.99 106.29 
Highways, Bridges and Streets 62.62 66.35 68.46 71.25 
Transportation, Storage, Communication 71.92 75.52 80.08 82.83 
Steam Railways 73.05 75.45 81.31 83.26 
Electric and Motor Transportation 74.10 77.36 80.58 83.13 
64.91 70.29 74.417 78.81 

Communication 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1957 TO 1960—Continued 


1957 1958 


1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ 

Public Utility Operation 84.72 88.91 93.51 96.75 
Electric Light and Power 88.05 93.60 98.85 102.18 
Trade 58.78 61.46 64.57 66.91 
Wholesale 73.07 7717 81.88 85.16 
Retail 52.56 54.41 56.54 58.08 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 65.87 68.36 70.73 72.81 
Service 46.47 50.85 53.21 56.13 
Hotels and Restaurants 36.28 37.64 38.97 40.22 
Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants 42.70 43.38 44.54 46.15 
Business Service n.a. n.a. 81.94 84.16 
Industrial Composite 70.56 73.20 76.39 78.70 


n.a. Not available. 

‘Gold mining includes alluvial gold mining; auriferous quartz mining. 

*Other metal mining includes copper-gold-silver mining; iron mining; nickel-copper mining; silver-cobalt mining; silver-lead-zinc mining; miscellaneous metal_mining 
’Saw and planing mills includes plywood and veneer mills; sash, door and planing mills; sawmills. 

‘Other paper products includes paper boxes and bags; roofing papers; miscellaneous paper products. 

®>Machinery manufacturing includes household, office and store machinery; machine tools; machinery n.e.c. 

®'Non-metallic mineral products includes abrasive products; asbestos products; cement, hydraulic; clay products; glass and glass products; lime and gypsum products; 
stone products; concrete products; miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products. 

7Building includes buildings and structures; special trade contractors. General engineering includes other construction. 

SKlectric and motor transportation includes interurban bus and coach transportation; urban and suburban transportation systems; taxicab; truck transportation; 
services incidental to transportation; other transportation. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Pavyrolls. 


III— PRICES AND TRADE 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES BY MAIN GROUPS, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1949 =100) Other 
Household Commodities 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation and Services 

1939 63.2 50.2 84.6 54.9 66.5 77.2 
1946 77.5 70.0 91.8 69.2 Zl? 88.7 
1951 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
1955 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
1957 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959 126.5 121.1 141.4 109.9 12207 134.9 
1960 128.0 122.2 143.7 110.9 123.3 137.6 
1959 
January 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
February 125.7 a20:2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
March 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
April 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
May 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
June 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 1225 135.4 
July 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
August 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September 027.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
December 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.9 
1960 
January 12725 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
February 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
March 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
April 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 137.1 
May 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 
June 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 137.7 
July 127.5 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 
August 127.9 121.7 144.0 110.3 123.1 137.7 
September 128.4 123.3 144.2 110.5 123.3 137.6 
October 129.4 125.8 144.3 Ute? 123.5 137.8 
November 129.6 125.5 144.5 112.5 123.5 138.3 
December 129.6 125.3 144.6 112.6 123.5 138.3 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 


Fibres, 
General Textiles Wood, Wood Non-Ferrous Non-Metallic 
Se Wholesale Vegetable Animalsand and Textile Products and Iron and Metals and Mineralsand Chemicals 
LASER! Month Price Index —_ Products Products Products Paper Products Products Products and Products 
1939 99,2 89.1 100.6 98.9 107.5 104.8 100.0 99.7. 100.3 
1946 138.9 134.2 160.2 137.9 172.1 127.4 108.0 114.5 120.3 
1951 240.2 218.6 297.7 295.9 295.5 208.7 180.6 169.8 187.3 
1955 218.9 195.1 226.0 226.2 295.7 221.4 187.6 175.2 177.0 
1956 225.6 197.3 227.7 230.2 303.7 239.8 199.2 180.8 180.1 
1957 227.4 197.0 238.4 236.0 299.4 252.7 176.0 189.3 182.3 
1958 227.8 198.1 250.7 229.0 298.5 252.6 167.3 188.5 183.0 
1959 230.6 199.5 254.3 228.0 304.0 255.7 174.6 186.5 187.0 
1960 230.6 202.4 247.6 229.6 303.9 255.8 177.7 185.2 188.1 
1959 January 229.9 198.0 256.7 226.8 300.4 255.4 172.8 188.8 185.5 
February 230.9 199.0 256.8 227.0 304.4 255.2 174.3 188.5 185.5 
March 230.6 199.6 254.0 225.6 304.1 255.3 176.2 188.6 185.9 
April 231.2 200.6 255.8 228.3 304.1 255.6 175.2 187.1 186.6 
May 231.2 201.5 253.8 228.8 304.5 255.8 175.7 185.7 187.3 
June 230.6 200.0 252.6 229.6 304.4 255.8 174.8 185.1 187.2 
July 231.1 199.0 P49 fell 229.8 304.9 255.8 172.8 185.8 187.3 
August 231.0 199.4 256.2 228.6 305.3 255.9 173.0 ES5su; 187.3 
September 230.9 197.8 258.6 228.0 304.9 255.9 173.3 185.6 187.6 
October 230.0 198.7 252.4 227.8 304.2 255.9 Ly) 185.6 187.8 
November 230.2 19907. 250.4 227.3 303.7 255.8 177.4 185.8 188.0 
December 229.7 200.3 247.4 228.1 303.4 255.8 175.8 185.7 188.0 
1960 January 230.5 202.2 246.4 229.2 304.3 256.3 176.5 186.2 187.8 
February 230.0 202.4 242.6 228.5 304.8 256.3 178.2 186.2 188.3 
March 229.6 202.2 240.8 228.2 304.4 256.3 177.6 186.4 188.4 
April 231.3 205.6 243.4 229.6 306.2 256.2 179.0 185.5 188.4 
May 231.3 205.1 241.1 231.4 307.6 256.6 179.7 185.5 188.4 
June 231.9 205.2 246.0 230.9 307.5 255.8 180.3 184.6 188.2 
July 232.2 204.7 250.5 230.6 306.3 255-5 179.7 184.5 188.2 
August 230.2 201.0 250.0 228.9 301.4 255.5 178.9 184.4 188.2 
September 230.4 200.9 252.1 228.9 301.0 255.6 177.4 184.5 188.0 
October 230.3 201.5 251.0 229.2 301.8 255.6 175.5 184.3 187.8 
Novembei 229.7 199.6 251.1 229.8 300.7 255.2 174.9 184.9 187.8 
Decembez 230.1 198.7 255.8 229.6 300.2 254.6 174.9 185.1 188.0 
Source: Domin Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 
(1935-39 =100) 
Composite Index Composite Index Equipment Taxes and 
Inclusive of Exclusive of and Interest Farm Wage Farm Family 
Yea Month Living Cost Living Cost Materials Rates Rates Living Costs 
1939 99.4 99.3 95.7 101.1 110.3 99.5 
1946 145.0 157.0 128.0 ik ye 314.6 127.1 
1951 217.5 230.0 206.0 151.8 416.6 198.6 
1955 224.5 238.3 204.6 177.2 439.7 203.8 
1956 230.3 247.6 208.8 184.7 470.3 204.5 
1957 238.7 255.9 211.3 191.9 501.4 212.7 
1958 242.7 259.9 213.0 196.7 513.2 217.0 
1959 249.8 269.5 219.1 204.7 538.2 220.1 
1960 253.6 274.7 222.7 204.7 555.3 221.7 
1959 3 244.0 260.4 218.2 204.7 487.2 219.4 
April 251.8 273.0 220.2 204.7 554.6 220.0 
Ausust 253.5 275.2 218.8 204.7 572.8 220.9 
aya. AREAS ES 248.3 266.7 221.9 204.7 510.4 220.6 
Apri 255.4 277.9 223.4 204.7 571.7 221.6 
nade 257.0 279.6 222.9 204.7 583.9 223.0 
SOU aES <2 Rureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes and Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, EASTERN CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 


Composite Index Composite Index Equipment Taxes and 

Inclusive of Exclusive of and Interest Farm Wage Farm Family 

Year Month Living Cost Living Cost Materials Rates Rates Living Caste 
1939 99.0 98.7 94.8 99.2 110.6 99.5 
1946 147.1 160.4 130.1 100.7 312.8 127.1 
1951 219.4 234.6 206.2 142.0 412.4 196.5 
1955 225.8 241.9 204.7 168.4 429.0 201.6 
1956 231.9 251.9 207.3 178.8 461.4 201.9 
1957 240.7 260.9 209.4 186.4 493.4 210.5 
1958 243.7 262.3 208.6 192.3 497.8 215.7 
1959 251.7 273.3 215.1 201.3 524.1 219.2 
1960 255.5 278.2 217.8 201.3 540.6 221.4 
1959 January 248.0 267.8 214.3 201.3 498.8 218.2 
April 252.9 275.4 217.3 201.3 527.8 219.3 
August 254.1 276.7 213.8 201.3 545.6 220.2 
1960 January 252.6 274.2 217.3 201.3 522.3 220.2 
April 256.2 279.4 218.8 201.3 544.0 221.3 
August 257.6 280.9 217.4 201.3 555.6 222.7 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes and Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED IN FARM FAMILY LIVING, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) _ 


Household Health 
Year Month Composite Food Clothing Fuel Equipment Maintenance Miscellaneous 
1939 99.5 96.0 100.7 99.5 101.1 100.9 100.5 
1946 127.1 133.5 132.0 123.8 136.3 115.8 108.7 
1951 198.6 241.6 222.3 176.5 208.2 159.1 120.2 
1955 203.8 220.4 227.0 198.5 229.4 197.9 124.8 
1956 204.5 218.2 227.5 200.3 231.7 204.9 124.3 
1957 212.7 233.7 232.9 207.7 240.5 216.4 124.5 
1958 217.0 234.3 238.3 211.8 247.0 229.3 125.9 
1959 220.1 236.4 239.8 214.9 251.1 239,1 128.5 
1960 221.7 233.7 233.7 217.2 256.4 246.0 126.5 
1959 January 219.4 237.6 238.6 214.4 248.1 237.8 127.9 
April 220.0 236.9 238.9 215.5 251.0 239.4 128.1 
August 220.9 234.6 241.8 214.9 254.1 240.0 129.4 
1960 January 220.6 233.6 241.8 217.4 254.1 244.0 126.4 
April 221.6 231.3 244.2 218.7 257.4 247.0 126.4 
August 223.0 236.2 215.1 215.6 257.6 247.0 126.6 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes and Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED IN FARM FAMILY LIVING, EASTERN CANADA, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 


Household Health 
Year Month Composite Food Clothing Fuel Equipment Maintenance Miscellaneous 
1939 99.5 96.3 100.2 98.9 100.9 100.8 100.6 
1946 127.1 137.6 132.7 118.9 131.6 115.8 108.9 
1951 196.5 245.7 222.2 162.4 197.8 159.1 120.7 
1955 201.6 22151 226.1 180.4 222.0 197.9 125.6 
1956 201.9 217.5 226.3 183.0 224.2 204.9 125.2 
1957 210.5 234.8 232.0 190.1 232.3 216.3 125.4 
1958 215.7 237.4 238.1 193.8 239.2 229.3 126.9 
1959 219.2 240.4 240.2 193.4 244.4 239.0 129.7 
1960 221.4 238.8 244.5 195.1 250.3 246.0 127.6 
1959 January 218.2 241.1 239.0 192.8 240.8 237.8 129.1 
April 219.3 241.2 239.4 194.4 244.5 239.4 129.3 
August 220.2 238.9 242.2 193.0 247.9 239.9 130.6 
1960 January 220.2 238.4 242.2 196.8 247.9 244.0 127.6 
April 221.3 236.4 245.0 197.1 251.0 247.0 127.6 
August 222.7 241.6 246.2 191.5 252.0 246.9 127:7 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes and Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FIELD AND ANIMAL FARM PRODUCTS, CANADA, EASTERN CANADA AND WESTERN CANADA, 
SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


(1935-39 =100) 


Canada Eastern Canada Western Canada 
Year Month Total Field Animal Total Field Animal Total Field Animal 
1939 92.6 83.7 101.5 98.8 95.2 100.6 86.3 78.0 103.2 
1946 179.5 177.9 181.2 171.0 159.6 176.7 187.9 186.9 190.5 
1951 268.6 200.4 336.9 280.4 210.0 315.1 256.8 195.6 381.1 
1955 212.6 180.1 245.1 223.6 199.3 235.6 201.6 170.7 264.3 
1956 214.2 181.6 246.9 228.5 210.1 237.5 191.9 167.6 265.9 
1957 213.6 169.2 258.0 225.0 179.2 247.6 199.4 164.3 279.1 
1958 222.9 171.4 274.5 234.6 181.3 260.9 211.2 166.5 302.1 
1959 221.2 170.7 271.6 236.8 195.1 257.3 205.6 158.7 300.8 
1958 January 215.3 171.0 259.6 225.8 180.0 248.4 204.7 166.5 282.3 
February 220.7 173.0 268.4 232.8 186.2 255.8 208.5 166.5 293.9 
March 227.3 1817 272.9 244.0 210.7 260.4 210.6 167.4 298.3 
April 229.4 178.9 279.9 244.0 201.0 265.2 214.7 168.0 309.6 
May 229.8 171.2 288.3 241.3 178.6 272.2 218.3 167.6 321.1 
June 227.7 169.1 286.4 238.9 171.8 271.9 216.6 167.7 315.9 
July 226.0 172.6 279.3 237.8 181.7 265.5 214.1 168.1 307.4 
August 222.0 168.8 275.2 232.7 175.7 260.8 211.3 165.4 304.4 
September DT2 167.4 266.9 227.3 172.5 254.3 207.0 164.9 292.6 
October 217.9 166.5 269.3 228.2 169.6 257.0 207.7 165.0 294.4 
November 218.3 167.5 269.1 227.2 171.5 254.7 209.3 165.5 298.2 
December 223.7 168.8 278.7 235.3 175.8 264.6 212.1 165.3 307.2 
1959! January 223.8 168.9 278.7 234.3 176.1 262.9 213.4 165.4 310.9 
February 221.0 168.0 274.0 231.0 173.6 259.3 211.0 165.3 303.8 
March 218.6 167.8 269.5 228.1 172.8 255.4 209.1 165.3 298.0 
April 219.9 168.8 271.0 230.1 175.4 257.1 209.7 165.6 299.1 
May 224.9 178.9 271.0 239.5 204.8 256.6 210.4 166.1 300.3 
Jun 228.0 185.5 270.6 244.5 221.5 255.8 211.6 167.8 300.5 
July 228.9 185.0 272.8 245.5 220.1 258.0 212.3 167.7 302.9 
Lugust 222.0 169.1 274.9 244.0 212.2 259.6 200.0 147.9 305.9 
Se mi 219.1 161.1 277.0 237.5 188.6 261.6 200.7 147.6 308.4 
(a) 215.5 163.1 267.9 234.2 193.3 254.4 196.8 148.2 295.4 
Novemb 217.2 165.2 269.1 237.6 198.6 256.8 196.7 148.8 294.1 
De 215.0 166.9 263.1 235.0 204.6 250.0 195.1 148.4 289.8 
1Indexes sub n uly, 1959, are subject to revision as and when participation payments are announced for Western grains. 
Source: Memo om the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
INDEX NUMMEERS OF FARM PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, CANADA! AND ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 
_ (1935-39 = 100) 
1939 1946 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958 19592 19602 
Canad 91.8 204.1 296.8 PRY LI/ 234.6 234.2 245.5 245.2 239.4 
Ontario 99.2 187.9 315.0 249.2 250.5 255.4 266.5 264.2 265.0 
19592 
1 February March April May June July August September October November December 
Canada 247.7 245.0 244.7 246.9 247.9 250.3 246.6 245.1 241.7 239.9 236.9 
Ontario 266.5 260.3 260.8 261.2 261.6 265.0 264.8 264.9 265.2 266.9 263.2 
19602 
Canada 232.5 232.7 239.7 241.3 245.4 247.1 236.3 239.8 240.1 239.8 242.4 
Ontario 255.9 253.4 260.3 262.5 268.2 272.9 266.7 268.3 268.8 269.1 272.5 
eee y, 1959, are subject to revision. 
Gp RDI of Statistics, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products. 
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PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF 


NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING MATERIALS, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Aggregate, (1949 =100) 
Cement Blocks, Plumbing, Electrical Steel Lath, 
and Brick Lumber Heating Equipment and Plaster Paint 
Concrete and and and Other and Metal and Roofing and Miscellaneous 
Year Month Total Mix Stone Tile Products Equipment Materials Work Hardware Insulation Materials Glass Materials 
1939 60.3 
1946 75.0 
1951 118.6 111.3 113.0 110.6 128.3 115.7 125.4 122.0 120.3 107.1 128.9 113.0 106.0 
1955 123.4 120.3 127.0 120.3 127.5 118.0 121.3 129.9 132.6 108.1 127.3 133.3 97.4 
1956 128.0 117.0 130.3 120.8 131.5 123.4 123.6 139.0 145.4 112.7 137.3 141.6 93.6 
1957 130.0 119.4 134.0 118.5 128.7 124.1 118.4 147.7 151.9 11555 140.0 144.2 93.8 
1958 129.8 119.6 135.7 118.2 126.8 123.8 114.0 150.9 155.1 118.5 123.3 145.3 93.7 
1959 131.7 118.6 137.4 118.3 aSi3 126.0 119.2 152.6 156.2 119.5 121.8 146.3 93.7 
1960 132.4 119.4 139.4 120.7 129.0 126.7 119.7 152.9 157.6 119.7 126.4 146.4 97.2 
1959 January 131.3 122.3 136.6 118.6 127.8 125.4 116.4 152.3 155.0 118.3 128.2 146.1 93.7 
February 131.5 120.3 137.4 117.8 129.3 125.4 118.0 152.4 155.3 118.2 127.8 146.2 93.7 
March aSiey: 120.3 137.1 117.9 130.5 125.6 118.3 152.4 155.3 118.5 127.8 146.2 93.7 
April 132.1 117.6 137.4 117.9 131.3 126.1 120.4 152.6 156.6 120.0 132.6 146.2 93.7 
May 132.0 115.9 137.4 117.9 132.6 126.2 120.4 152.6 156.6 120.0 130.0 146.2 93.7 
June 131.9 115.9 137.4 118.0 132.6 126.2 120.4 152.6 156.6 119.9 128.1 142.2 93.7 
July 131.9 117.3 137.4 118.7 132.8 126.0 121.4 152.6 156.6 120.0 116.7 146.2 93.7 
August 132.0 117.3 137.4 118.7 132.9 126.2 121.4 152.6 156.6 119.9 1172 146.2 93.7 
September 131.6 117.3 137.4 118.7 132.4 126.2 118.6 152.6 156.6 119.9 117.2 146.5 O57 
October 131.1 117.3 137.4 118.7 131.7 126.2 117.2 152.6 156.6 119.9 108.5 146.5 93.7 
November 131.6 119.4 137.3 118.5 130.8 126.4 119.5 152.8 156.1 119.9 108.9 146.6 93.7 
December 132.2 121.7 138.5 118.5 130.9 126.4 119.0 152.9 156.1 119.9 118.4 146.5 93.7 
1960 January 132.2 121.7 138.5 118.5 131.1 126.5 119.0 152.9 157.5 119.3 118.4 146.2 93.7 
February 132.0 121.7 138.5 118.2 130.6 126.0 118.1 153.0 157.5 119.3 118.5 146.2 93.7 
March 132.2 121.7 139.7 118.2 130.4 126.7 117.8 153.0 157.5 119.3 118.5 146.2 93.7 
April 132.5 119.3 139.7 118.1 130.4 126.9 122.7 152.9 157.5 119.3 118.4 146.2 93.7 
May 132.4 Let 139.7 120.9 129.5 127.0 122.2 152.9 157.5 119.3 122.7 146.2 93.7 
June 132.5 117.2 139.7 120.9 129.1 127.0 LPP ES) 152-9 157.5 120.1 128.8 146.2 93.7 
July 132.8 117.6 139.7 122.5 129.1 127.0 122.2 152.9 157.5 120.2 128.9 146.2 100.6 
August 132.6 117.6 139.7 122.5 128.2 126.9 122.2 152.9 157.5 119.3 128.9 146.2 100.6 
September 132.3 117.6 139.7 122.5 127.4 126.6 120.4 152.8 157.9 119.3 128.9 146.2 100.6 
October 132.4 118.5 139.2 122.4 127.2 126.4 119.7 152.8 157.9 119.2 135.8 146.2 100.6 
November 132.1 120.2 139.2 122.1 127.1 126.4 114.7 152.8 157.9 1202 137.6 146.2 100.6 
December 132.3 122.8 139.2 121.9 127.9 126.4 114.6 153.1 157.9 120.1 131.5 148.5 100.6 


PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDING MATERIALS BY MAIN COMPONENTS, CANADA, SELE 


Note: For 1935 to 1948 inclusive the component indexes were not calculated. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes. 


CTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 Ff” 


(1935-39 =100) 


Cement Brick, Lath, Plumbing Electrical 
Sand Tile Lumber Plaster Paint and Equipment 
Composite! Composite and and and and Roofing and Heating and Other 
Year Month (1949 Base) (1935-39 Base) Gravel Stone Products Insulation Materials Glass Equipment Fixtures Materials * 
1939 44.9 102.3 94.0 97.2 104.9 99.4 104.1 97.2 103.0 102.4 104.6 
1946 67.8 154.5 102.0 121.0 202.1 104.2 146.2 144.2 127.2 116.9 126.4 
1951 125.5 286.2 140.9 180.7 425.0 126.3 235.8 197.8 210.4 213.3 212.7 
1955 124.3 283.4 149.4 209.5 409.4 125.3 244.5 219.7 207.2 229.2 230.3 
1956 128.5 292.9 149.7 218.8 420.2 130.8 259.6 226.9 217.9 243.7 243.7 
1957 128.4 292.8 153.6 223.8 415.2 136.9 253.3 225.4 227.6 209.2 253.8 
1958 127.3 290.2 156.8 224.6 409.8 139.8 235.4 226.6 229.8 186.9 254.0 
1959 130.0 296.3 153.8 227.8 421.1 140.9 239.3 229.3 231.6 201.6 256.9 
1960 129.2 294.5 154.1 229.3 416.0 142.6 214.6 230.5 235.3 198.1 262.2 
1959 January 128.8 293.6 156.3 226.3 415.8 139.8 247.6 228.7 229.8 194.8 255.7 
February 129.0 294.2 152.3 226.3 417.8 139.8 247.6 288.7 229.8 197.5 254.9 
March 129.7 295.8 152.2 226.3 421.0 139.8 250.8 228.7 229.8 201.5 254.9 
April 130.2 296.9 152.0 22727 421.7 141.9 256.3 228.7 230.7 203.2 256.8 
May 130.9 298.4 152.0 228.4 425.6 141.4 248.9 228.7 231.1 203.3 256.8 
June 130.6 297.7 152.0 228.4 424.0 141.4 248.2 228.7 231.1 203.3 256.8 
July 130.7 298.0 154.7 228.4 424.7 141.2 231-5 228.7 232.8 204.1 256.8 
August 130.6 297.8 154.7 228.4 424.1 141.2 231.5 228.7 232.8 204.1 Phy yf 
September 130.1 296.7 154.7 228.4 421.0 141.2 237.9 230.6 232.8 203.5 257.7 
October 129.8 295.9 154.7 228.4 419.8 141.2 228.7 230.6 232.8 201.4 257.7 
November 129.3 294.8 154.7 228.4 417.6 141.2 222.3 230.6 232.8 201.0 258.5 
December 129.8 295.9 154.7 228.4 420.4 141.2 220.2 230.6 232.8 201.0 258.5 
1960 January 129.9 296.1 154.7 228.4 420.5 141.2 213.8 230.0 234.5 200.4 260.1 
February 129.6 295.6 154.7 228.4 419.0 141.6 217.6 230.0 234.5 199.5 261.8 
March 129.6 295.6 154.7 229.8 419.0 140.2 217.6 230.0 234.5 199.5 261.8 
April 129.7 295.7 154.1 229.8 419.6 140.2 214.4 230.0 234.5 199.8 261.8 
May 129.6 295.4 153.5 229.8 418.9 140.2 208.5 230.0 236.0 198.2 261.8 
June 129.6 295.4 153.5 229.8 417.7 143.5 212.3 230.0 236.0 198.5 262.3 
July 129.4 295.0 154.3 229.7 417.1 143.5 212.3 230.0 235.6 195.6 262.3 
Ausust 128.7 293.4 154.3 229.7 413.3 142.7 212.3 230.0 235.6 197.0 262.3 
September 128.6 293.1 154.3 229.7 412.6 142.7 212.3 230.0 235.5 197.7 262.9 
October 128.2 2922 153.7 229.0 410.1 143.1 217.3 230.0 225.5 197.6 263.1 
November 128.5 292.9 153.7 229.0 410.7 146.8 220.8 230.0 235.5 197.6 263.1 
December 128.8 293.7 153.7 229.0 413.0 145.6 215.6 235.6 235.5 195.6 263.1 
1Arithmetically converted to base 1949 =100, for comparability with Price Indexes of Non-residential Building Materials, 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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PRICE INDEXES OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1948 =100) 
Agricultural Wood Iron and Non-Ferrous Non-Metallic 
and Fibres Products Steel Metals Minerals Chemicals 
oe aaa Animal and and and and and and Miscellaneous 
eronth’ Total Products Textiles Paper Products Products Products Fertilizers Products 
1939 45.1 41.5 45.5 41.0 51.3 50.1 65.2 76.6 65.9 
1946 79.9 84.7 66.1 75.4 82.3 76.1 77.2 84.2 84.2 
1951 123.0 114.8 139.8 122.4 126.2 137.9 131.7 116.7 132.3 
1955 117.7 96.5 106.4 118.0 134.8 149.4 149.9 114.8 125.2 
1956 121.4 95.9 108.7 120.1 143.1 165.0 156.1 113.9 126.6 
1957 121.3 95.7 112.4 119.9 151.5 156.3 159.6 113.3 128.9 
1958 120.6 96.6 108.0 119.3 157.1 143.6 165.3 114.5 128.8 
1959 122.8 99.8 107.8 120.2 161.7 145.6 165.0 114.8 128.9 
1960 123.3 99.9 110.6 118.5 162.6 150.8 165.1 115.3 134.2 
1959 January 122.2 99.0 107.8 119.2 161.7 146.1 163.2 115.3 128.4 
February 122.0 99.8 107.6 118.4 162.1 143.1 166.5 114.5 128.2 
March 122.3 100.9 106.0 117.7 161.4 144.1 170.1 114.3 129.8 
April 123.0 100.9 106.2 119.4 162.0 145.2 169.1 114.7 129.8 
May 123.0 98.7 107.0 121.6 162.0 145.7 164.9 114.8 132.0 
June 122.8 98.1 107.7 121.6 162.5 145.5 168.2 114.6 130.0 
July 123.3 99.7 108.0 12007 162.5 146.1 164.0 115.0 127.7 
August 123.1 99.4 108.5 121.3 162.7 145.8 164.4 114.8 128.0 
September 122.7 99.0 109.4 120.7 161.7 147.1 162.8 114.4 127.5 
October 123.0 99.6 109.7 121.0 160.8 145.9 161.8 114.9 134.4 
November 123.3 99.9 109.3 120.4 160.5 147.5 165.8 115.0 137.5 
December 123.3 100.2 108.6 120.4 160.5 148.3 165.3 114.7 134.6 
1960 January 122.6 100.1 109.5 118.3 160.8 147.5 162.7 114.7 135.3 
February 123.0 100.0 109.8 118.8 160.9 150.0 164.1 115.1 133.6 
March 123.1 101.3 110.5 117.5 160.7 149.8 167.0 115.5 133.2 
April 123.8 101.3 110.3 119.1 161.0 150.4 168.0 115.6 134.6 
May 123.9 99.9 111.0 120.2 162.8 151.9 165.2 115.4 133.4 
June 123.4 98.0 110.7 120.3 163.5 152.4 162.5 115.3 133.2 
July 123.6 99.4 111.1 119.2 163.1 152.3 167.0 115.6 132.6 
August 123.3 99.1 110.6 118.0 163.4 153.7 164.1 115.2 133.6 
Septembe: 122.7 97.9 110.1 117.7 163.6 152.4 164.5 115.5 134.0 
October 123.5 100.7 110.5 118.2 164.0 150.0 165.3 115.3 135.0 
November 123.6 100.9 111.3 118.1 163.4 149.9 165.9 115.4 135.9 
December 122.7 100.2 111.4 116.7 163.5 148.8 165.4 114.5 135.9 
Source: Domini Bureau of Statistics, Review of Foreign Trade and Trade of Canada, Exports. 
PRICE INDEXES OF IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 
— (1948 =100) 
Agricultural Wood Iron and Non-Ferrous Non-Metallic 
and Fibres Products Steel Metals Minerals Chemicals 
Animal and and and and and and Miscellaneous 
Year Month Total Products Textiles Paper Products Products Products Fertilizers” Products 
iO) maa 47.2 37.0 34.6 57.0 62.8 60.9 44.5 54.3 61.7 
1946 76.5 82.1 70.2 84.4 Hef 82.5 67.8 83.5 93.2 
1951 126.2 122.4 158.6 118.4 122.5 121.2 108.8 117.2 166.6 
1955 110.5 99.8 95.5 119.4 125.2 124.8 100.6 109.9 119.7 
1956 113.0 99.8 89.2 123.8 133.2 132.8 102.0 111.7 118.3 
1957 116.4 104.0 90.2 126.0 138.1 131.3 108.5 110.9 113.2 
1958 116.5 100.3 86.6 138.7 143.1 132.8 106.5 112.7 106.9 
1959 114.4 91.3 82.3 139.7 144.2 135.1 101.8 110.9 116.3 
1958 January 119.3 101.7 95.1 139.8 145.2 134.1 108.9 112.6 110.1 
Rebrars 119.1 101.6 95.6 139.2 144.7 135.9 107.8 113.4 109.7 
March — 118.6 101.8 93.9 138.8 144.4 133.8 108.0 112.4 109.2 
Rpril 17.5 102.8 89.1 138.4 143.1 129.3 108.6 111.5 108.0 
vee 6.1 103.6 84.3 138.1 142.4 131.9 108.0 111.1 106.2 
June 115 101.3 83.7 137.5 141.6 131.3 105.3 111.9 105.5 
mats 114.8 101.3 82.3 138.4 141.2 131.6 104.9 112.4 102.4 
iiedee 5. 102.0 82.2 138.3 141.9 132.7 104.9 112.3 103.9 
Septenibe: 16.3 101.2 83.9 139.3 143.7 133.8 105.4 114.2 105.5 
October 6.7 104.1 83.0 139.0 143.6 133.9 106.3 113.3 105.3 
November 5,8 99.2 81.8 139.4 143.3 131.9 106.8 111.7 107.7 
eee £8 93.7 83.0 138.4 142.9 132.8 105.7 110.5 109.2 
/ i9 91.4 83.7 140.0 144.9 134.2 103.4 112.6 111.0 
1 eae 115 91.2 83.8 140.5 147.1 135.2 104.4 11.1 111.7 
lag 93.7 83.4 140.2 146.1 135.2 103.4 111.2 112.4 
piereh 8 92.4 79.9 140.0 145.2 135.1 104.8 111.8 111.6 
oo , 93.4 80.6 139.7 144.7 135.1 102.3 112.4 113.8 
sige 114; 93.4 81.0 139.6 143.8 134.7 103.2 110.9 114.7 
use , 91.7 80.5 139.7 143.5 135.4 101.9 111.2 118.0 
duly 91.1 82.3 139.5 143.2 135.1 101.6 110.9 118.1 
cpt skige ; 92.5 82.6 139.3 142.8 134.5 99.6 111.4 118.8 
heuaiad 93.2 81.7 138.8 142.4 134.9 98.6 109.6 119.6 
Obsobes 90.4 83.4 139.2 143.4 135.3 98.2 110.0 120.2 
ea F 89.1 85.5 139.4 143.6 135.6 99.7 109.9 122.5 
ecember » SS $A . : — 
f Review of Foreign Trade and Trade of Canada, Imports. 


Source; Dominion Bure 
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STOCK PRICE INDEXES, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 


Investors’ Price Indexes of Common Stock Preferred 
Mining Stock! Stock Price 
Total Industrials Utilities Banks Price Indexes Indexes 
Number of Stocks (93) (72) (14) (7) (27) (27) 
1939 91.6 91.2 86.1 102.5 104.5 101.6 
1946 115.7 108.6 132.5 130.0 97.8 155.9 
1951 168.3 172.0 162.3 144.6 99:2; 164.5 
1955 232.7 239.6 197.0 2416.3 116.9 7722) 
1956 269.0 282.7 206.3 275.8 134.4 166.2 
1957 258.2 271.0 199.8 263.8 114.0 151.3 
1958 239.4 247.6 189.1 273.2 103.8 160.6 
1959 265.4 272.2 197.3 355.8 118.7 157.2 
1960 249.6 256.6 189.1 320.0 104.9 152.6 
1959 January 266.0 275.4 198.9 327.6 w2357. 158.1 
February 269.9 279.1 202.0 335.8 124.9 159.5 
March 270.2 278.3 202.6 345.9 126.6 159.8 
April 265.8 271.7 201.3 357.1 120.6 160.0 
May 267.2 271.5 204.3 370.4 119.5 161.9 
June 269.5 274.4 201.6 379.0 119.4 160.5 
July 279.3 286.2 203.0 387.5 120.6 160.8 
August 274.6 282.0 199.8 373.7 119.8 159.2 
September 255.4 261.6 188.9 347.6 111.5 155.3 
October 252.5 257.4 187.3 354.7 112.2 151.0 
November 252.8 259.2 186.9 342.5 112.6 150.1 
December 261.5 269.3 190.6 347.2 112.8 149.9 
1960 January 259.2 267.6 191.0 332.8 114.4 149.0 
February 249.9 PRY AY) 186.8 316.3 110.4 148.7 
March 242.3 249.3 184.5 305.8 107.4 147.0 
April 248.8 256.7 188.2 309.1 105.1 146.4 
May 249.2 257.4 188.1 308.8 98.0 148.6 
June 251.0 258.3 190.6 317.7. 96.0 152.4 
July 243.6 249.8 187.3 311.5 95,55 154.8 
August 249.3 255.3 191.6 322.9 101.4 155.8 
September 248.9 254.2 191.7 329.3 104.0 157.3 
October 241.7 246.5 187.8 318.6 107.4 157.4 
November 251.1 258.0 188.2 328.5 110.2 157.3 
December 260.2 268.0 193.0 338.1 108.5 157.0 


1Mining Stocks are not included in the Investors’ Total Index. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes. 


IV—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


1939 1946 1951 1953 1955 1957 1958 1959 
Gross National Product 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Wages, Salaries and Supplementary Labour Income 2,601 5,487 10,103 12,110 13,223 15,996 16,434 17,717 
Military Pay and Allowances 32 340 201 309 394 476 491 496 
Corporation Profits Before Taxes 521 1,269 2,455 2,294 2,570 2,547 2,483 2,836 
Rent, Interest and Miscellaneous Investment Income 301 581 1,020 1,329 1,684 1,905 2,015 2,094 
Accrued Net Income of Farm Operators 362 1,056 1,933 1,575 1,264 996 1,193 1,108 
Net Income of Non-Farm Unincorporated Business 475 1,072 1,519 1,688 1,791 2,011 2,119 2,150 
Inventory Valuation Adjustment -56 —254 -643 -11 -189 -71 =33 -120 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AT FACTOR COST 4,236 9,551 16,588 19,294 20,737 23,860 24,702 26,281 
Indirect Taxes Less Subsidies 734 1,270 2.469 2,911 3,237 3,848 3,883 4,220 
Depreciation Allowances 637 998 2,203 2,673 3,266 3,994 3,923 4,131 
Residual Error of Estimate 29 31 -90 142 -108 71 98 -39 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT MARKET PRICES 5,636 11,850 21,170 25,020 27,132 31,773 32,606 34,593 


Gross National Expenditure | 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services 3,984 8.031 13,460 15,592 17,389 19,964 21,035 22,261 
Government Expenditure on Geods and Services! 683 1,796 3,271 4,432 4,792 5,738 6,161 6,437 
Business Gross Capital Investment? 592 1,388 3,959 4,998 5,210 7,335 6,975 6,961 

New Residential Construction 174 368 895 1,166 1,378 1,409 1,763 1,743 

New Non-residential Construction 164 435 1,270 1,719 1,848 3,103 2,811 2,592 

New Machinery and Equipment 254 585 1,794 2,113 1,984 2,823 2,401 2,626 
Change in Inventories 282 333 914 583 311 210 435 300 
Net Import or Export of Goods and Services’ 123 333 -524 443 -679 -1,402 -1,031 -1,405 
Residual Error of Estimate -28 -31 90 -142 109 -72 -99 39 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES 5,636 11,850 21,170 25,020 27,132 31,773 32,606 34,593 


1Includes outlays on new durable assets such as building and highway construction by governments, other than government business enterprises. Also includes net 
purchases of government commodity agencies. 


*Includes capital expenditures by private and government business enterprises, private non-commercial institutions, and outlays on new residential construction by 
individuals and business investors. 


3Excludes shipments of military equipment to NATO countries under the Defence Appropriation Act. Minus quantities indicate a net import. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure. 
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PERSONAL INCOME, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1926 TO 1959 


British 
Atlantic Prairie Columbia and Foreign 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Territories Countries! 
(Millions of Dollars) 

1926 $ 4,014 276 938 1,537 945 318 — 
% (100.0) (6.9) (23.4) (38.3) (2325) (7.9) 

1927 $ 4,234 281 993 1,628 995 337 > 
% (100.0) (6.6) (23.5) (38.5) (23,5) (7.9) 

1928 $ 4,554 302 1,083 1,753 1,049 367 = 
% (100.0) (6.6) (23.8) (38.5) (23.0) (8.1) 

1929 $ 4,6°8 3i4 1,163 1,873 864 394 = 
% (160.8) (6.8) (25.2) (40.6) (18.8) (3.6) 

1930 $ 4,338 293 1,101 1,779 795 370 — 
% (100.0) (6.8) (25.4) (41.0) (18.3) (8.5) 

1931 $ 3,615 245 953 1,533 564 320 == 
% (100.0) (6.8) (26.4) (42.4) (15.6) (8.8) 

1932 $ 3,015 291 786 1,252 508 268 = 
% (100.0) (6.7) (26.1) (41.5) (16.8) (8.9) 

1933 $ 2,790 191 731 1,182 433 253 — 
/ (100.0) (6.8) (26.2) (42.4) (15.5) (9.1) 

1934 $ 3,134 210 813 1,315 520 276 -- 
X (100.0) (6.7) (25.9) (42.0) (16.6) (8.8) 

1935 $ 3,348 228 856 1,401 566 297 — 
q (100.0) (6.8) (25.6) (41,8) (16.9) (8.9) 

1936 $ 3,547 251 926 1,470 578 322 — 
vi (100.0) (Fak) (26.1) (41.4) (16.3) (9.1) 

1937 $ 4,007 283 1,032 1,657 675 360 -- 
% (100.0) (7.1) (25.7) (41.4) (16.8) (9.0) 

1938 $ 4,068 281 1,033 1,674 708 372 —_ 
¥// (100.0) (6.9) (25.4) (41.2) (17.4) (9.1) 

1939 § 4,290 292 1,085 1,751 778 384 — 
7 (100.9) (6.8) (25.3) (40.8) (18.1) (9.0) 

1940 $ 4,914 338 1,217 2,038 873 432 16 
qi (10.0) (6.9) (24.7) (41.5) (17.8) (8.8) (0.3) 

1941 $ 5,851 399 1,470 2,494 938 511 39 
q 100.0) (6.8) (25.1) (42.7) (16.0) (8.7) (0.7) 

1942 $ 7,393 489 1,750 2,965 1,469 645 75 
% (100.0) (6.6) (23.7) (40.1) (19.9) (8.7) (1.0) 

1943 § 8,042 567 1,975 3,303 1,328 754 115 
% (100.0) Zak) (24.5) (41.1) (16.5) (9.4) (1.4) 

1944 $ 8,865 615 2,075 3,510 1,731 783 151 
gq (100.0) (7.0) (23.4) (39.6) (19.5) (8.8) (1.7) 

1945 $ 9,120 670 2,172 3,656 1,606 832 184 
% 100.0) (7.4) (23.8) (40.1) (17.6) (9.1) (2.0) 

1946 $ 9,719 739 2,339 3,738 1,921 922 60 
Gq 100.0) (7.6) (24.1) (38.5) (19.7) (9.5) (0.6) 

1947 $ 10,375 756 2,606 4,017 1,975 1,016 5 
oy (100.0) (7.3) (25.1) (38.7) (19.0) (9.8) (0.1) 

1948 $ 11,901 779 2,951 4,570 2,388 1,206 7 
%, (100.0) (6.5) (24.8) (38.4) (20.1) (10.1) (0.1) 

1949 $ 12,638 980 3,062 4,904 2,413 1,273 6 
oy (100.0) (7.8) (24.2) (38.8) (19.1) (10.0) (0.1) 

1950 $ 13,428 1,041 3,317 5,285 2,381 1,398 6 
Y, (100.0) Fok) (24.7) (39.4) (17.7) (10.4) (0.1) 

1951 $ 15,824 1,147 3,763 6,093 3,215 1,589 17 
Y, (100.0) (7.2) (23.8) (38.5) (20.3) (10.1) (0.1) 

1952 § 17,395 1,249 4,152 6,749 3,471 1,751 23 
G (100.0) (7.2) (23.8) (38.8) (20.0) (10.1) (0.1) 

1953 $ 18,336 1,313 4,469 7,209 3,452 1,868 25 
% (100.0) (7.2) (24.4) (39.3) (18.8) (10.2) (0.1) 

1954 s 18,421 1,369 4,647 7,397 3,045 1,938 25 
G (100.0) (7.4) (25.3) (40.2) (16.5) (10.5) (0.1) 

1955 $ 19,738 1,423 4,847 7,918 3,431 2,095 24 
x (100.0) (7.2) (24.6) (40.1) (17.4) (10.6) (0.1) 

1956 $ 21,885 1,561 5,318 8,617 3,987 2,375 27. 
G, (100.0) (7.1) (24.3) (39.4) (18.2) (10.9) (0.1) 

1957 $ 23,024 1,639 5,719 9,322 3,771 2,538 35. 
%, (100.0) (7.1) (24.8) (40.5) (16.4) (11.0) (0.2) 

1958 § 24,440 1,729 6,002 9,837 4,233 2,603 36 
oy 100.0) ZG a)) (24.6) (40.2) (17.3) (10.7) (0.1) 

1959 $ 25,940 1,841 6,337 10,520 4,454 2,752 36 
% (100.0) (7.9) (24.4) (40.6) (17.2) (10.6) (0.1) 


Includes receipts of income of Canadians temporarily abroad, including pay and allowances of Canadian armed forces abroad. 
ncome received by Canadian residents and includes government transfer payments, investment income, private pension funds, 
It excludes elements of the national income not paid out to persons, such as undistributed corporation profits and profits of government enterprises. In 
ne tart operators and other unincorporated businesses, however, the whole net income is included in personal income since it is not statistically feasible 
Fseoneate withdrawals for personal use from amounts retained in the business. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure. 


Note: Personal income measures all i 


Source: 
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MAIN COMPONENTS OF PERSONAL INCOME, ONTARIO, 1926 TO 1959 


(Amount in Millions of Dollars) 


Net Income Net 

Wages, of Interest, Income Government 

Total Salaries and Non-Farm Dividends and Received Transfer 

Personai Supplementary Unincorporated Net Rental By Farm Payments 

Income! Labour Income? Business Income Operators (excl. int.) 

Amount q Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % 

1926 sb Rvs 100.0 962 62.6 185 12.0 220 14.3 142 77 30 2.0 
1927 1,628 100.0 1,021 62.7 206 12.7 231 14.2 144 8.8 31 1.9 
1928 15753 100.0 1,107 63.1 223 127 248 14.1 146 8.3 33 1.9 
1929 1,873 100.0 1,202 64.2 235 12.5 266 14.2 141 Phys) 35 1.9 
1930 1,779 100.0 1,141 64.2 208 11.7 271 15.2 121 6.8 45 25 
1931 1,533 100.0 989 64.5 164 10.7 261 17.0 74 4.8 50 3.3 
1932 1,252 100.0 814 65.0 123 9.8 217 aes) 46 Se 55 4.4 
1933 1,182 100.0 739 62.5 110 9.3 219 18.5 45 3.8 72 6.1 
1934 1,315 100.0 804 61.2 123 9.4 236 17.9 73 5.6 82 6.2 
1935 1,401 100.0 865 61.7 139 9.9 236 16.9 78 5.6 88 6.3 
1936 1,470 100.0 936 63.7 153 10.4 228 15.5 77 Dae, 81 isa) 
1937 1,657 100.0 1,064 64.2 170 10.3 255 15.4 101 6.1 74 4.5 
1938 1.674 100.0 1,061 63.4 179 10.7 261 15.6 103 6.2 76 4.5 
1939 1,751 100.0 1,103 63.0 182 10.4 273 15.6 108 6.2 78 4.5 
1940 2,038 100.0 1,272 62.4 205 10.1 291 14.3 110 5.4 67 3.3 
1941 2,494 100.0 1,569 62.9 242 9.7 297 11.9 140 5.6 63 2.5 
1942 2,965 100.0 1,834 61.9 261 8.8 298 10.0 222 Ticks; 64 2.2 
1943 3,303 100.0 2,028 61.4 277 8.4 313 925 193 5.8 73 Dae 
1944 3,510 100.0 2,081 59.3 297 8.5 314 8.9 245 7.0 82 9783 
1945 3,656 100.0 2,082 56.9 336 OFZ 342 9.4 242 6.6 180 4.9 
1946 3,738 100.0 2,257 60.4 403 10.8 345 9.2 246 6.6 375 10.0 
1947 4,017 100.0 2,658 66.2 444 ree 400 10.0 268 6.7 269 6.7 
1948 4,570 100.0 3,105 68.0 489 10.7 407 8.9 344 745) 266 5.8 
1949 4,904 100.0 3,346 68.2 540 11.0 428 8.7 342 7.0 280 Dd 
1950 5,285 100.0 3,624 68.5 551 10.4 522 9.9 324 6.1 292 5.5 
1951 6,093 100.0 4,258 69.9 574 9.4 554 9.1 423 6.9 306 5.0 
1952 6,749 100.0 4,718 69.9 LYM) 8.5 603 8.9 410 6.1 441 6.5 
1953 7,209 100.0 5,066 70.3 653 9.1 663 9.2 371 Sal 464 6.4 
1954 7,397 100.0 5,189 70.2 628 8.5 751 10.2 293 4.0 525 The! 
1955 7,918 100.0 5,546 70.0 688 8.7 828 10.5 316 4.0 541 6.8 
1956 8,617 100.0 6,198 71.9 736 8.5 850 9.9 297 3.4 549 6.4 
1957 9,322 100.0 6,731 22 749 8.0 906 9.7 307 3.3 651 7.0 
1958 9,837 100.0 6,936 70.5 802 8.2 980 10.0 357 3.6 794 8.1 
1959 10,520 100.0 7,467 71.0 815 Rad, 1,067 10.1 305 2.9 915 8.7 


‘Includes charitable contributions from corporations and military pay and allowances which are not shown separately. Does not include employer and employee 
contributions to social insurance and government pension funds. 
2Includes employer and employee contributions to social insurance and government pension funds. 


Note: As employer and employee contributions to social insurance and government pension funds are excluded from total personal income but included in wages, 
salaries and supplementary labour income, the individual components shown in this table add to more than the total. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure. 


PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT DOLLARS, ONTARIO, 1951 TO 1959 


Per Cent Change 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1959/1951 1959/1958 


Personal Income ($000,000’s) 6,093 6,749 7,209 © 75397 7,918 “48,617 9,322 9,837 10,520 72.7 6.9 
Direct Taxes! ($000,000’s) 472 605 659 668 699 843 920 824 1,002 10273 21-6 
Personal Disposable Income ($000,000’s) 5,621 6,144 6,550 6,729 7,219 7,774 8,402 9,013 9,518 69.3 5.6 
Population (000’s) 4,598 4,788 4,941 5,115 5,266 5,405 5,622 5,803 5,952 29.4 2.6 
Per Capita 

Disposable Income ($) 1,222 1,283 1,326 1,316 1,371 1,438 1,494 1,553 1,599 30.9 3.0 
Consumer Price Index (1949 =100) 113.7 116.5 115.5 116.2 116.4 118.1 121.9 12551 126.5 i.3 Tt 


Disposable Income 

In Constant (1949) Dollars ($000,000’s) 4,944 5,274 5,671 5,791 6,202 6,583 6,893 7,205 7,524 £2.2 4.4 
Per Capita Disposable Income 

In Constant (1949) Dollars ($) 1,075 1,102 1,148 1,132 1,178 1,218 1,226 1,242 1,264 17.6 1.8 


‘Includes personal income taxes, succession duties, motor vehicle licences, marriage licences, fines and penalties, etc., paid by persons, and excess profits taxes paid by 
unincorporated businesses. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure. 


V—CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


TOTAL NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1948 TO 1960 


Prince 
Edward Nova New British 
Canada Newfoundland Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia! 
1948 ($000,000's) roe na. 18 170 132 1,163 1,724 284 243 3902 512 
Te (100.0) n.a. (0.4) (3.7) (2.9) (25.1) (37.2 (6.1 52 8.4 11.0 
1949 ($000,000’s) 5,042 58 18 170 132 1,163 ass ae oe non ao 
q (100.0) (1.1) (0.4) (3.3) (2.6) (23.1) (34.2) (5.6) (4.8) (7.7) (10.2) 
1950 ($000,000's) 5,405 57 24 174 144 1,213 2,023 301 329 528 581 
N (100.0) (1.1) (0.4) (3.2) (2.7) (22.4) (37.0) (5.6) (6.1) (9.8) (10.7) 
1951 ($000,000's) 6,472 89 24 185 173 1,493 2,437 351 359 635 726 
q (100.0) (1.4) (0.4) (2.9) (2.7) (23.1) (37.6) (5.4) (5.5) (9.8) (11.2) 
1952 ($000,000's) 7,274 126 26 203 170 1,765 2,619 359 433 762 8iL 
N (100.0) (1.7) (0.4) (2.8) (2.3) (24.3) (36.0) (4.9) (6.0) (10.5) (11.1) 
1953 ($000,000’s) 7,943 114 26 236 175 1,894 2,865 430 476 898 829 
q (100.0) (1.4) (0.3) (3.0) (2.2) (23.9) (36.1) (5.4) (6.0) (11.3) (10.4) 
1954 ($000,000’s 7,754 104 27 223 182 1,870 2,903 391 507 807 740 
gq (100.0) (1.3) (0.4) (2.9) (2.4) (24.1) (37.4) (5.0) (6.5) (10.4) (9.6) 
1955 ($000,000's 8,516 117 30 221 229 2,087 3,086 417 471 918 940 
% (100.0) (1.4) (0.4) (2.6) (2.7) (24.5) (36.2) (4.9) (5.5) (10.8) (11.0) 
1956 ($000,000’s 10,438 124 34 257 249 2,453 3,726 495 623 1,116 1,361 
vi (100.0) (1.2) (0.3) (2.5) (2.4) (23.5) (35.7) (4.7) (6.0) (10.7) (13.0) 
1957 ($000,000's 11,342 134 30 268 226 2,654 4,250 511 603 1,071 1,595 
G 100.0) (1.2) (0.3) (2.4) (2.0) (23.4) (37.5) (4.4) (5.3) (9.4) (14.1) 
1958 ($000,000’s) 10,977 136 39 259 247 2,695 4,080 550 623 1,128 1,220 
W/ (100.0) (152) (0.4) (2.4) (2.2) (24.5) (37.2) (5.0) (5.7) (10.3) (11.1) 
1959 ($000,000's 11,298 151 47 314 275 2,760 3,988 651 633 U4 lyf 1,262 
q 00.0) (1.3) (0.4) (2.8) (2.4) (24.4) (35.3) (5.8) (5.6) (10.8) (11.2) 
19603 ($000,000’s) 11,148 194 44 314 265 2,653 3,906 681 626 1,223 1,212 
Y (100.0 (1.7) (0.4) (2.8) (2.4) (23.9) (34.6) (6.1) (5.6) (11.0) (10.9) 
n.a. Not available 
1In 1948 udes ¥ mn: from 1949 on, includes Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
2Include orthwest Territories. 
3Preliminary a¢ 
Note: Duet unding figures may not add. 
Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada (Outlook and Regional Estimates). 


NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1948 TO 1960 


Prince 
Edward Nova New British 
1 Newfoundland Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia! 
1948 ($000,000’s) 3 n.a. 13 116 85 797 1,183 185 166 2852 345 
%, 100.0 n.a. (0.4) (3.6) (2.7) (25.1) (37.3) (5.8) (5.2) (9.0) (10.9) 
1949 ($000,000’s 0 40 16 117 95 793 1,298 199 212 352 380 
o ).0 (1.1) (0.5) (3.3) (2.7) (22.6) (37.1) (5.7) (6.1) (10.1) (10.8) 
1950 ($000,000's) 4.815 46 16 108 114 846 1,419 217 237 398 414 
x 00.0) (1.2) (0.4) (2.8) (3.0) (22.2) (37.2) (5.7) (6.2) (10.4) (10.9) 
1951 ($000,000’s 74 58 15 117 112 1,065 1,740 230 238 486 512 
x (100 (1.3) (0.4) (2.6) (2.4) (23.3) (38.0) (5.0) (5.2) (10.6) (11.2) 
1952 ($000,000’s) 86 17 133 104 1,283 1,899 242 313 602 604 
o% 1.0 (1.6) (0.3) (2.5) (2.0) (24.3) (36.0) (4.6) (5.9) (11.4) (11.4) 
1953 ($000,000’s) 80 18 157 108 1,374 2,106 286 357 730 626 
o ( (1.4) (0.3) (2.7) (1.9) (23.5) (36.0) (4.9) (6.1) (12.5) (10.7) 
fossils (e000 000’s 2 73 18 156 119 1,362 2,089 269 377 627 533 
oy, 0 (1.3) (0.3) (2.8) (2.1) (24.2) (37.1) (4.8) (6.7) (11.2) (9.5) 
Ns 1 164 168 1,546 2,271 301 349 735 707 
1955 ($000,000’s) 89 2 ’ , 
: oy 0 (1.4) (0.3) (2.6) (2.7) (24.3) (35.8) (4.7) (5.5) (11.6) (11.1) 
1 183 186 1,851 2,842 364 485 901 1,089 
($000,000’s) 8,019 94 a4 ; , ? , 
el oF 00.0 (1.2) (0.3) (2.3) (2.3) (23.1) (35.4) (4.5) (6.1) (11.2) (13.6) 
q nin 188 159 2,029 3,266 371 455 834 1,293 
5 000,000’s) 8,71 100 22 ’ ’ ’ 
1957 ($ i ene (1.1) (0.3) (2.2) (1.8) (23.3) (37.4) (4.3) (5.2) (9.6) (14.8) 
10 \ 
185 182 2,054 3,104 409 477 890 925 
.000’s) 8,363 107 30 , , 
ee ied R 100.0) (1.3) (0.3) (2.2) (2.2) (24.6) (37.1) (4.9) (5.7) (10.6) (11.1) 
i 
2 5 8.41 115 37 226 203 2,094 2,900 484 467 947 944 
be53m seouen oY ®) aan (1.4) (0.48 (2.7) (2.4) (24.9) (34.5) (5.8) (5.5) (11.3) (11.2) 
; 8.200 150 34 223 187 1,960 2,836 513 464 956 877 
ose ea pes (100.0) (1.8) (0.4) (2.7) (2.3) (23.9) (34.6) (6.3) (5.7) (11.7) (10.7) 
70 F a = = 


n.a. Not available 


1In 1948, includes Yukon; from 1949 on, includes Northwest Territories and Yukon, 
n 8, udes Yukon; ! 


Includes Northwest Territories 
3Preliminary actual. =e 

f to rounding figures may not add, ; | 
coe cee cone of T ade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada (Outlook and Regional Estimates). 
Source: Department é an 
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NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT DOLLARS'!, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1948 TO 1960 


CANADA 
New Capital 
Investment 
Current Constant 
Dollars Dollars 
1948 3,175 3,323 
1949 3,502 3,502 
1950 3,815 3,617 
1951 4,574 3,869 
1952 5,283 4,317 
1953 5,842 4,641 
1954 5,625 4,440 
1955 6,351 4,895 
1956 8,019 5,818 
1957 8,717 6,047 
1958 8,364 5,690 
1959 8,417 5,587 
19602 8,200 5,327 


ONTARIO 
New Capital Construction Machinery & Equipment 
Investment Investment Investment 
Current Constant Current Constant Current Constant 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1,183 1,238 681 706 502 532 
1,298 1,298 792 792 506 506 
1,419 1,345 895 850 524 497 
1,740 1,472 1,023 863 717 608 
1,899 1,534 1,137 906 762 643 
2,106 1,658 1,276 984 830 676 
2,089 1,629 1,317 1,016 772 618 
2,271 1,736 1,486 1,116 785 620 
2,842 2,050 1,788 1,271 1,054 779 
3,266 2,259 2,067 1,420 1,199 839 
3,104 2,104 2,144 1,451 960 656 
2,900 1,925 1,904 1,250 996 665 
2,836 1,842 1,851 n.a. 985 n.a, 


n.a. Not available. 
1Current dollars have 


2Preliminary actual. 


been deflated by National Accounts Implicit Price Deflators for residential construction, non-residential construction, and machinery and 
equipment (1949 =100). 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada (Outlook and Regional Estimates). 


NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT BY SECTORS AND TYPE, ONTARIO, 1958 TO 1960 


1958 


Primary Industries and Construction Industries ($000,000’s) 


Manufacturing 


Utilities 


Trade, Finance and Commercial Services 


Housing 


Institutional Services and Government Depts. 


Total 


1959 


Primary Industries and Construction Industries 


Manufacturing 


Utilities 


Trade, Finance and Commercial Services 


Housing 


Institutional Services and Government Depts. 


Total 


1960! 


Primary Industries and Construction Industries 


Manufacturing 


Utilities 


Trade, Finance and Commercial Services 


Housing 


Institutional Services and Government Depts. 


Total 


1Preliminary actual. 


Construction 
New % Repair % 
83.2 (3.9) 32.4 (7.1) 
% (20.7) (8.1) 
($000,000’s) 159.0 (7.4) 49.3 (10.9) 
% (20.2) (6.3) 
($000,000’s) 506.4 (23.6) 89.6 (19.7) 
% (51.2) (9.1) 
($000,000’s) 162.1 (7.6) 26.5 (5.8) 
% (46.8) (7.6) 
($000,000’s) 718.1 (33.5) 161.6 (35.6) 
% (81.6) (18.4) 
($000,000’s) 515.7 (24.0) 94.6 (20.9) 
% (76.1) (14.0) 
($000,000's) 2,144.5 (100.0) 454.0 (100.0) 
% (52.6) (11.1) 
($000,000’s) 67.4 (3.5) 34.5 (7.1) 
% (18.0) (9.2) 
($000,000’s) 131.7 (6.9) 57.1 (11.7) 
%Q (15.6) (6.8) 
($000,000’s) 321.7 (16.9) 98.0 (20.1) 
% (38.1) (11.6) 
($000,000’s) 163.1 (8.6) 28.2 (5.8) 
% (45.2) (7.8) 
($000,000’s) 662.7 (34.8) 168.0 (34.4) 
% (79.8) (20.2) 
($000,000’s) 557.9. (29-3) 101.9 (20.9) 
% (76.0) (13.9) 
($000,000’s) 1,904.5 (100.0) 487.7 (100.0) 
% (47.8) (12.2) 
($000,000’s) 64.2 (3.5) 33.6 (6.9) 
% (17.9) (9.4) 
($000,000’s) 133.1 (7.2) 51.8 (10.6) 
% (15.1) (5.9) 
($000,000’s) 351.0 (19.0) 95.4 (19.5) 
% (43.6) (11.8) 
($000,000's) 151.6 (8.2) 26.2 (5.3) 
% (43.1) (7.5) 
($000,000’s) 557.2 (30.1) 177.5 (36.3) 
% (75.8) (24.1) 
($000,000’s) 593.6 (32.0) 104.9 (21.4) 
% (76.7) (13.5) 
($000,000’s) 1,850.7 (100.0) 489.4 (100.0) 
% (47.4) (12.5) 


Machinery and Equipment Total 
New % Repair % N% 
183.8 (19,1) 101.7. (19.5) 401.1 (9.8) 
(45.8) (25.4) (100.0) 
344.2 (35.9) 234.0 (44,9) 786.5 (19.3) 
(43.8) (29.7) (100.0) 
255.9 (26.7) 136.9 (26.2) 988.8 (24.2) 
(25.9) (13.8) (100.0) 
123.3 (12.8) 34.5 (6.6) 346.4 (8.5) 
(35.6) (10.0) (100.0) 
_ — 879.7 (21.6) 
(100.0) 
52.8 (5.5) 14.6 (2.8) 677.7 (16.6) 
(7.8) 4) (100.0) 
960.0 (100.0) 521.7 (100.0) 4,080.2 (100.0) 
(23.5) (12.8) (100.0) 
170.5 = (17.1) 101.4 (16.9) 373.8 (9.4) 
(45.6) (27.1) (100.0) 
370.7 (37.2) 285.1 (47.5) 844.6 (21.2) 
(43.9) (33.8) (100.0) 
267.5 (26.9) 156.5) 9(26.1) 843.7 (21.2) 
(31.7) (18.5) (100.0) 
133.7 (13.4) 35.5 (5.9) 360.5 (9.0) 
(37.1) (9.8) (100.0) 
— — 830.7 (20.8) 
(100.0) 
53.4 (5.4) 21.3 (3.6) 734.5 (18.4) 
(7.3) (2.9) (100.0) 
995.8 (100.0) 599.8 (100.0) 3,987.8 (100.0) 
(25.0) (15.0) (100.0) 
164.5 (16.7) 97.0 (16.7) 359.3 (9.2) 
(45.8) (27.0) (100.0) 
416.2 (42.3) 278.6 (48.0) 879.7 (22.5) 
(47.3) (31.7) (100.0) 
205.5 (20.9) 153.7 (26.5) 805.6 (20.6) 
(25.5) (19.1) (100.0) 
138.3 (14.0) 35.5 (6.1) 351.6 (9.0) 
(39.3) (10.1) (100.0) 
— — 734.7 (18.8) 
(100.0) 
60.0 (6.1) 15.8 (2.7) 774.3 (19.8) 
(7.7) (2.0) (100.0) 
984.5 (100.0) 580.6 (100.0) 3,905.2 (100.0) 
(25.2) (14.9) 


(100.0) 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada (Outlook and Regional Estimates). 
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VI—NATURAL RESOURCE INDUSTRIES 


A—Agriculture 


INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS FROM FARMING OPERATIONS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Cash Income Income 
from the Sale of in 
Farm Products Kind 
1939 208,974 54,552 
1945 442,625 71,349 
1951 800,666 94,421 
1952 770,675 100,806 
1953 749,106 97,035 
1954 726,397 97,350 
1955 766,237 98,230 
1956 780,551 96,124 
1957 790,199 98,179 
1958 854,807 102,968 
1959 857,272 106,856 
1960 883,229 107,977 


Value of 


Inventory 


Changes 


Gross 
Farm 


Income 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


3,804 
-13,735 
1,712 
57,060 
27,499 
~8 283 
4,639 
12,064 
17,254 
32,008 
-1,714 
2,017 


267,330 
500,239 
896,799 
928,541 
873,640 
815,464 
869,106 
888,739 
905,632 
989,783 
962,414 
993,223 


Operating and 
Depreciation 
Charges 


152,228 
249,244 
465,627 
496,826 
495,022 
520,424 
536,649 
575,713 
575,505 
606,781 
647,805 
640,604 


Net 
Farm 
Income 


115,102 
250,995 
431,172 
431,715 
378,618 
295,040 
332,457 
313,026 
330,127 
383,002 
314,609 
352,619 


si INCOME FROM THE SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS BY PRODUCTS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


1945 


1939 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND HAY 
Wheat 3,946 7,672 20,730 13,273 22,714 11,665 10,092 9,040 12,314 15,671 6,105 
Oats 2,572 1,145 4,399 3,634 3,282 3,087 3,136 3,378 3,089 3,962 4,373 
Barley 3,620 721 1,323 1,363 963 909 685 665 525 543 563 
Rye 112 161 350 334 280 257 181 309 279 327 220 
Flaxseed 32 392 2,804 2,085 941 770 577 502 326 326 364 
Corn 1,672 6,825 17,393 16,404 20,180 15,811 20,624 21,842 22,254 23,061 22,075 
Clover and Grass Seed 1,381 2,049 4,628 2,961 2,274 3,283 2,138 1,766 2,575 2,726 1,623 
Hay and Clove: 222 1,161 952 320 591 584 319 290 279 200 130 
Total 13,557 20,126 52,579 40,374 51,225 36,366 37,752 37,792 41,641 46,816 35,453 
VEGETABLE AND OTHER FIELD CROPS 
Potatoes 6,596 8,989 8,340 20,406 9,345 8,192 9,839 10,318 9,799 10,623 11,321 
Vegetables 10,694 22,998 35,638 42,106 33,462 34,116 35,044 33,854 39,308 44,477 42,099 
Sugar Beets 2,472 1,791 5,007 4,616 Ryle ft | 2,577 3,639 1,946 3,439 5,855 4,995 
Tobacco 17,742 29,731 54,648 64,006 57,246 63,596 72,221 59,972 73,736 80,778 85,314 
Total 37,504 63,509 103,633 131,134 103,824 108,481 120,743 106,090 126,282 141,733 143,729 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
Cattle and Calves 38,856 79,745 200,303 164,992 166,482 156,613 184,387 191,348 174,979 209,046 206,229 
Sheep and Lambs 2,127 3,334 3,775 2,749 2,783 3,091 3,108 2,931 2,989 3,026 2,948 
Hogs 31,260 71,541 138,109 133,943 118,771 121,450 105,900 114,419 114,664 115,944 127,749 
Poultry 9,988 26,808 68,391 64,658 57,196 55,909 66,500 62,975 55,650 62,750 57,632 
Total 82,231 181,428 410,578 366,342 345,232 337,063 359,895 371,673 348,282 390,766 394,558 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 47,437 104,496 136,869 137,527 140,083 142,935 145,681 152,677 160,953 171,442 184,808 
FRUITS 4,784 10,040 14,626 17,477 20,043 21,910 19,740 17,452 18,658 20,810 15,641 
HER PRINCIPAL FARM PRODUCTS 
OF 12,586 42,790 51,782 49,495 62,454 53,944 54,991 64,876 64,644 70,516 64,585 
Eggs 
Wool 333 749 1,060 564 620 621 582 573 612 749 679 
Honey, 1,488 1,760 2,877 2,572 1,799 1,211 1,235 1,210 1,925 1,322 1,769 
Maple Products 488 253 1,069 1,261 345 741 636 830 1,028 1,006 629 
Total 14,895 45,552 56,788 53,892 65,218 56,517 57,444 67,489 68,209 73,593 67,662 
MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCTS 4,373 10,883 15,692 14,935 14,512 14,091 14,854 15,095 15,280 16,903 16,837 
pees oT capa We oe Me ccc ses tas ser 
FUR FARMING 1,173 2,078 3,278 > ’ ’ , ’ ’ ’ ’ 
, ’ ’ »551 5199 872,2 ,302 
FARM CASH INCOME 208,974 442,625 800,666 770,675 749,106 726,397 766,237 780,55 790,19 83 867,30 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Stat 


istics, Memoranda, Handbook of Agricullural Statistics, and Farm Cash Income. 
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ARS 1945 TO 1960 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY ON FARMS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YE 


Sheep 


Hens 
and and 
Horses Cattle Swine Lambs Chickens Turkeys Ducks Geese 
Total: Milk 
1945 (000’s) 470 2,700 1,441 1,560 665 26,176 720 337 289 
($000’s) 44,650 214,242 n.a, 35,140 7,881 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1951 (000’s) 261 2,466 1,272 1,756 360 23,767 666 165 139 
($000’s) 22,518 540,133 n.a. 69,628 12,241 31,135 2,191 246 430 
1958 (000’s) 115 2,945 1,292 1,850 383 31,165 1,950 130 110 
($000’s) 14,950 450,615 n.a. 73,440 8,037 31,435 5,518 166 301 
1959 (000’s) 102 2,970 1,290 2,182 402 29,500 2,660 130 111 
($000’s) 14,439 485,429 n.a. 62,639 7,766 28,384 6,862 156 288 
1960 (000’s) 95 3,048 1,330 1,880 385 27,600 2,200 130 109 
($000’s) 14,998 482,393 277,805 53,466 7,523 26,109 4,290 145 251 
n.a. Not available. 
1Total includes milk cattle. 
Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture, A gricullural Statistics for Ontario and Monthly Crop and Livestock Report. 
PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF MILK, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 
VALUE 
Total Milk 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used Production 
% of % of 
Total Milk Farm Home Fed on Total Milk 
On Farms _ In Factories Total Production Fluid Sales Consumed Farms Total! Preduction 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1939 2,982 28,677 31,659 56.9 17,931 4,183 1,915 24,029 43.1 55,688 
1945 2,748 63,625 66,373 53.9 40,529 9,033 7,297 56,850 46.1 123,232 
1951 3,598 73,933 77,531 47.0 62,972 13,902 10,447 87,321 53.0 164,852 
1952 1,228 69,150 70,378 45.8 68,236 5,638 9,236 83,200 54.2 153,578 
1953 866 69,481 70,347 45.2 70,496 §,529. 9,202 85,227 54.8 155,574 
1954 824 70,204 71,028 45.0 72,649 5,441 8,789 86,879 55.0 157,907 
1955 635 70,380 71,015 44.4 75,236 5,453 8,245 88,934 55.6 159,949 
1956 586 71,340 71,926 42.7 81,232 5,661 5,197 96,606 S765 168,532 
1957 460 75,930 76,390 43.3 84,977 5,640 5,331 99,865 56.7 176,255 
1958 481 83,142 83,623 44.4 88,251 6,122 5,762 104,836 55.6 188,459 
1959 478 93,149 93,627 45.7 91,859 6,886 7,021 111,168 54.3 204,795 
19602 406 90,121 90,527 44.6 94,360 6,595 6,687 112,559 55.4 203,086 
VOLUME 
Total Milk 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used Production 
% of % of 
Total Milk Farm Home Fed on Total Milk 
On Farms _ In Factories Total Production Fluid Sales Consumed Farms Total Production 
(000 1b.) (000 Ib.) (000 Ib.) (000 Ib.) (000 Ib.) (000 Ib.) (000 Ib.) (000 Ib.) 
1939 348,797 3,396,024 3,744,821 66.4 1,179,675 492,129 225,320 1,897,124 33.6 5,641,945 
1945 111,665 3,594,135 3,705,800 64.9 1,558,227 212,717 237,520 2,008,464 35.1 5,714,264 
1951 70,431 2,945,242 3,015,673 59.7 1,597,820 224,796 211,981 2,034,597 40.3 5,050,270 
1952 47,104 3,070,685 3,117,789 60.7 1,591,182 223,728 204,599 2,019,509 39.3 5,137,298 
1953 33,766 3,219,952 3,253,718 61.2 1,654,224 222,957 186,134 2,063,315 38.8 5,317,033 
1954 31,590 3,293,649 3,325,239 61.1 1,721,583 223,900 175,100 2,120,583 38.9 5,445,822 
1955 24,780 3,325,694 3,350,474 60.4 1,804,780 227,200 160,770 2,192,750 39.6 5,543,224 
1956 22,850 3,219,974 3,242,824 57.6 1,932,823 234,883 215,642 2,383,348 42.4 5,626,172 
1957 17,948 352705501 3,293,499 57.4 2,004,073 226,500 214,100 2,444,673 42.6 5,737,972 
1958 17,878 3,512,703 3,530,581 58.7 2,041,680 227,600 214,200 2,483,480 41.3 6,014,061 
1959 Wer evs 3,614,801 3,632,538 58.5 2,111,370 230,300 234,800 2,576,470 41.5 6,209,008 
19602 15,070 3,634,745 58.6 2,125,089 225,900 41.4 6,223,604 


3,649,815 


222,806 


2,573,789 


1Includes fluid sales of skim milk and buttermilk. 


2Preliminary. 
Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics and Monthly Dairy Report. 
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PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE OF MILK, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1958 TO 1960 


1946 1958 1959 1960! 


Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
(000 Lb.) ($000’s) 000 Ib. 000’ 000 Lb.) 000" HN i 
USED. IN MANUFACTURE ( ) ($ ) ( ) ($ s) (000 Ib.) ($000’s) 
On Farms 
ta, Dairy Butter 112,788? 3,176 17,878 481 17,737 478 15,070 406 
In Factories 
Creamery Butter 1,620,676 28,894 2,093,177 46,884 2,044,715 50,066 1,987,643 48,058 
Cheddar Cheese _ 1,061,442 _ 23,111 690,052 17,182 759,374 21,739 728,233 17,998 
Other Cheese—Whole Milk | ( 58,498 1,481 68,926 1,942 74,349 1,875 
—Cream Cheese 4 12,087 4 203 13,256 338 11,083 312 14,811 373 
Cottage Cheese—Creamed [ f 5,537 141 5,802 164 5,937 147 
Ice Cream 98,230 1,906 231,506 5,771 260,372 6,082 261,018 6,192 
Condensed Milk 33,094 705 30,625 826 31,287 865 31,172 857 
Evaporated Milk 215,408 4,588 225,375 6,078 243,876 6,743 271,237 7,460 
Whole Milk Powder 118,416 2,534 139,984 3,775 163,264 4,515 228,416 6,282 
Partly Skimmed Evaporated Milk - — 16,807 453 16,236 449 15,907 438 
Cream Powder 546 12 — — — — — — 
Substandard Whole Milk Powder — — 6,568 177 2,796 77 yOu) 89 
Malted Milk 5,175 110 — ee == — = a= 
Sterilized Cream, Cream Powder and 
Malted Milk‘ — — 1,318 36 7,070 195 12,785 352 
Unclassified 1,806 38 = a= = si = = 
OTHERWISE USED 
Fluid Sales—Milk | 1,658,346 { 47,184 1,731,719 80,467 1,787,220 84,125 1,790,478 86,651 
—Cream as Milk ( \ 309,961 7,784 324,150 7,734 334,611 7,709 
Farm Home Consumed 217,032 10,279 227,600 6,122 230,300 6,886 222,800 6,595 
Fed to Livestock 231,270 7,480 214,200 5,762 234,800 7,021 225,900 6,687 
Skim and Buttermilk —— — 4,701 = 5,402 — 4,917 
TOTAL PRODUCTION 5,386,316 130,220 6,014,061 188,459 6,209,008 204,795 6,223,604 203,086 
1Preliminary. 
2Includes a small am of cheese. 
3Includes skim milk buttermilk 


41959 and 1960 data formula milks and evaporated milk of 2% fat. 
Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture, Annual Report and Monthly Dairy Report. 


LIST OF MARKETING PLANS UNDER THE FARM PRODUCTS MARKETING ACT, 
ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1960 


ler On7TARIO ASPARAGUS GroweERS’ MARKETING PLan, 1938 
Hp SOUTH- WESTERN ONTARIO SUGAR-BEET GroweERS’ MARKETING-FOR-PROCESSING SCHEME, 1942 
Tere ONTARIO SEED-CorN Growers’ MARKETING PLAN, 1942 
‘rrp ONTARIO BERRY Growers’ MARKETING PLAN, 1944 
-OnrartO BEAN GRoWERS’ MARKETING PLAN, 1944 
Ow TARIO VEGETABLE GROWERS’ MARKETING PLAN, 1946 
> OnTARIO Hoc Propucers’ MARKETING PLAN, 1946 
Onrario Grape Growers’ MARKETING PLAN, 1947 
Tue ONTARIO SoyA-BEAN GROWERS’ MARKETING PLAN, 1947 
Tue Ontario FresH-PeAcH Growers’ MARKETING PLAN, 1954 
Trp Onrario FLUE-Curep Topacco Growers’ MARKETING PLAN, 1957 
Tarn OnTARIO WHEAT Propucers’ MARKETING PLAN, 1958 
True Ontario TENDER Fruir Growers’ MARKETING-FOR-PROCESSING PLAN, 1959 


LIST OF MARKETING PLANS UNDER THE MILK INDUSTRY ACT, 
ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1960 


Tur O o CoNCENTRATED Mirk Propucers’ MArRKETING-FOR-PROCESSING PLAN, 1954 


THe ¢ 1o CreAM Propucers’ MARKETING-FOR-PROCESSING PLAN, 1955 


Tue ¢ \n10 CHEESE Propucers’ MARKETING PLAN, 1957 


Note: The dates represent the 3 which the marketing plans were established. It should be noted that most of the plans have been revised and amended since 
ote: sre es VLC & 
their establishment. 
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B— Forestry and the Forest-Based Industries 


AREA OF FORESTED LAND BY TYPE, CANADA, QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ONTARIO, 1959 


British Ontario as 
Canada Quebec Columbia Ontario % of Canada 
FORESTED LAND 

Accessible Productive 
Softwood —Merchantable M acre 148,867 40,506 42,483 17,592 11.8 
—Young Growth # 104,360 12,937 52,227 17,011 16.3 
Mixedwood—Merchantable My 54,582 13,949 — 13,517 24.8 
—Young Growth ee 44,846 11,528 — 19,944 44.5 
Hardwood —Merchantable i 21,679 1,990 2,508 3,646 16.8 
—Young Growth ES 32,269 3,794 4,983 11,134 34.5 
Unclassified! Fe 50,957 1,158 15,239 761 1:5. 
Total Accessible ee 457,560 85,862 117,440 83,605 18.3 
Potentially Accessible ee 153,767 55,112 15,943 22,469 14.6 
Total Productive ss 611,327 140,974 133,383 106,074 17.4 
Non-Productive ss 481,561 100,954 37,905 61,444 12.8 
TOTAL FORESTED LAND es 1,092,888 241,928 171,288 167,518 15.3 
NON-FORESTED LAND ig 1,185,664 93 342 58,650 52 701 4.4 
TOTAL LAND AREA as 2,278,552 335,270 229,938 220,219 9.7 
TOTAL LAND AREA sq. mile 3,560,238 523,860 359,279 344,092 9.7 
WATER AREA ee 291,571 71,000 6,976 68,490 23.5 
TOTAL AREA “ 3,851,809 594,860 366.255 412,582 10.7 


‘Includes areas of recent burn, cut-over, or windfall, not yet re-stocked. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian Forestry Statistics. 


ACCESSIBLE TIMBER OF MERCHANTABLE SIZE BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1959 


1946 1951 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Saw Timber (10” D.B.H. and Over) 
(Millions of Feet Board Measure) 


Softwoods [ 
Spruce y : ; 29,890 35,843 35,737 35,737 35,735 35,900 
Balsam \ 7578 { Bed 6,236 4,682 4,704 4,704 4,705 4,460 
White Pine J 5.885? 6,100 5,826 10,007 10,087 10,087 10,085 11,315 
Red Pine \ ter & = 2,197 2,841 2,877 2,878 2,880 3,100 
Jack Pine 11,915 11,915 13,159 20,557 20,678 20,677 20,680 21,365 
Other Softwoods 861 860 5,070 6,187 6,620 6,619 6,620 7,785 
Total 42,561 42,775 62,378 80,117 80,703 80,702 80,705 83,925 
Hardwoods 
Poplar n.a. 5,134 7,696 36,377 36,594 36,594 36,595 41,455 
White Birch n.a. 3,229 3,075 15,654 15,708 15,709 15,705 19,440 
Yellow Birch n.a. 1,660 1,236 10,462 10,464 10,464 10,465 8,395 
Maple n.a. 1,437 1,499 9,745 10,608 10,608 10,610 12,645 
Other Hardwoods 11,390 69 603 2,623 4,984 4,984 4,980 6,230 
Total 11,390 11,529 14,109 74,861 78,358 78,359 78,355 88,165 
Total, All Species 53,951 54,304 76,487 154,978 159,061 159,061 159,060 172,090 
1946 1951 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Smaller Material (4” to 9” D.B.H.) 
(Thousands of Cords) 
Softwoods 
Spruce if : f : 333,458 283,478 284,460 284,459 284,459 248,835 
Balsam | SRP OC) £29 5808 75,339 45,393 45,222 45,222 45,222 41,495 
White Pine = I 6,036 5,671 5,720 5,720 5,720 6,451 
Red Pine = = ZatoS, 2,036 2,056 2,056 2,056 2,227 
Jack Pine Sten ie 55,715 68,237 91,008 90,487 90,488 90,488 93,504 
Other Softwoods = — 10,229 9,602 10,826 10,826 10,826 11,980 
Total 261,515 261,515 495,452 437,188 438,771 438,771 438,771 404,492 
Hardwoods 
Poplar 116,380 116,380 104,308 81,680 82,175 82,175 82,175 90,226 
White Birch = 96,000 77,762 67,776 67,370 67,370 67,370 69,630 
Yellow Birch = 32,000 2,725 3,130 3,286 3,286 3,286 2,700 
Maple == 46,000 8,457 9,166 10,276 10,276 10,276 14,461 
Other Hardwoods 182,035 10,000 3,692 5,969 8,135 8,135 8,135 10,827 
Total 298,415 300,380 196,944 167,721 171,242 171,242 171,242 187,844 


Total, All Species 559,930 561,895 692,396 604,909 610,013 610,013 610,013 592,336 


‘Balsam included with Spruce in 1946 and 1951. 
2Red Pine included with White Pine in 1946, 


n.a. Not available. 


Source: Department of Northern Affairsand National Resources, Forest and Forest Products Statistics and Amendments; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian 
Forestry Statistics. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF FORESTRY AND THE FOREST-BASED INDUSTRIES, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1958 


Salaries Cost at Plant Cost of Fuel Net Value Gross Value 
and of and of of 
Establishments Employees Wages Materials Used Electricity Products Products 


No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
Operations in the Woods Canada n.a. 67,327 338,284 68,595 — 570,013 638,611 
Ontario n.a. 11,4001 58,373! 11,785) — 98,2981 110,138 
Ontario as % of Canada 16.9 17.3 17.2 17.2 17.2 
The Pulp and Paper Industry Canada 128 64,084 307,416 597,805 105,797 702,951 1,406,553 
Ontario 41 20,218 97,642 201,973 31,176 215,632 448,781 
Ontario as % of Canada 31.5 31.8 33.8 29.5 30.7 31.9 
The Paper-Using Industries Canada 434 28,851 102,163 285,351 4,571 207,742 494,781 
Ontario 217 15,729 57,887 154,018 2,478 113,617 268,692 
Ontario as % of Canada 54.5 56.7 54.0 54.2 54.7 54.3 
The Lumber fndustr; Canada 5,769 47,763 142,700 300,343 9,204 236,753 546,300 
Ontario 802 5,186 13,182 33,673 827 23,738 58,238 
Ontario as % of Canada 10.9 9.2 11.2 9.0 10.0 10.7 
The Wood-Using Industries Canada 4,079 73,159 226,882 417,120 11,629 368,545 797,294? 
Ontario 1,355 27,308 86,896 136,694 3,951 137,034 277,679 
Ontario as % of Canada 37.3 38.3 32.8 34.0 37.2 34.8 
TOTAL Canada 281,184 1,117,445 1,669,214 131,201 2,086,004 3,883,539 
Ontario 79,841 313,980 538,143 38,432 588,319 1,163,528 
Ontario as % of Canada 28.4 28.1 S322 29.3 28.2 30.0 
na. N b 
1Estim the rtment of Economics. 
2Selling value of { pments, 
VOLUME AND VALUE OF PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCTION, CANADA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1940 TO 1958 
Volume Value 
Ontario as British Ontario as British 
Canac Ontario % of Canada Quebec Columbia Canada Ontario % of Canada Quebec Columbia 
a ft.) (000’s cu. ft.) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1940 17.5 904,532 666,130 202,083 41,464 20.5 72,787 48,653 
1941 17-3) 918,745 668,856 225,616 45,636 20.2 80,142 54,747 
1942 18.8 924,491 579,591 249,510 55,516 IPI? 92,287 52,643 
1943 18.5 920,621 562,283 279,828 59,017 Piet 107,383 56,915 
1944 16.8 997,669 568,967 330,820 65,293 19.7 131,980 64,417 
1945 16.9 1,071,795 564,616 364,237 74,076 20.3 159,354 64,722 
1946 18.8 1,072,959 580,353 435,706 92,720 21.3 178,722 82,780 
1947 19.1 1,054,300 763,089 559,821 122,235 21.8 196,712 145,108 
1948 18.4 1,054,338 782,871 579,015 121,231 20.9 211,297 149,578 
1949 17.0 857,493 736,174 491,987 97,092 19.7 163,314 134,904 
1950 17.1 978,406 832,535 613,046 111,673 18.2 206,482 184,809 
1951 17.5 1,141,649 862,195 821,022 144,708 17.6 282,453 229,402 
1952 17.6 994,916 910,058 763,189 141,114 18.5 246,008 232,747 
1953 16.4 941,450 965,368 704,539 122,224 as 227,839 227,452 
1954 15.9 1,004,188 996,064 728,370 122,759 16.9 239,720 245,400 
1955 16.5 984,111 1,080,758 829,573 144,477 17.4 249,501 300,614 
1956 15.8 1,074,032 1,109,919 939,143 153,273 16.3 288,668 338,672 
1957 17.8 905,446 1,042,561 823,054 155,356 18.9 231,929 301,798 
1958 16.9 816,797 998,827 638,611 110,138 17.2 192,951 221,885 


Source: Dominio 0 itistics, Operations in the Woods. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1958 


Salaries Cost of Fuel Cost Net Value Gross Value 
and and of of of 
Establishments Employees Wages Electricity Materials Used Products Products 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1939 38 9,579 14,715 6,441 26,596 32,449 65,486 
1946 43 14,472 32,791 12,688 71,782 77,982 162,452 
1951 44 18,348 69,105 20,980 152,196 213,866 387,042 
1955 41 19,108 83,226 24,874 167,313 209,562 401,749 
1956 41 20,316 91,290 27,826 188,608 227,429 443,863 
1957 42 20,686 96,505 30,960 197,469 217,526 445,956 
1958 41 20,218 97,642 31,176 201,973 215,632 448,781 
% Change 1958/1957 -2.4 -2.3 1.2 0.7 23 -0.9 0.6 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


APPARENT PRODUCTION OF PULPWOOD, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1958 


Per Cent Change 
1946 1951 1956 1957 1958 1958/1957 

(000’s Cords) ($000’s) (000’s Cords) ($000’s) (000’s Cords) ($000’s) (000’s Cords) ($000’s) (000’s Cords) ($000’s) Volume Value 

Used in Province 2,402 44,471 3,419 85,439 3,664 99,483 3,661 105,378 3,519 104,547 -3.9 -0.8 
Used Elsewhere in 

in Canada 31 583 18 545 97 1,816 88 1,652 78 1,629 -11.4 -1.4 

Exported 919 15,209 981 21,510 597 14,417 628 15,450 496 12,375 -21.0 20.0 
Obtained Elswhere 

in Canada 549 11,585 698 20,081 493 13,137 533 13,690 440 11,985 -17.4 -14.1 

Imported 14 196 14 295 24 412 25 352 30 525 20.0 49.1 

Apparent Production 2,789 48,482 3,706 87,118 3,841 102,167 3,819 108,438 3,624 106,041 -5.1 -2.2 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


WOOD-PULP PRODUCTION, CANADA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1958 


Canada Ontario Quebec British Columbia 

(Tons) ($000’s) (Tons) ($000’s) (Tons) ($000’s) (Tons) ($000’s) 

1939 4,166,301 97,132 1,158,576 27,631 2,119,183 49,027 321,132 6,197 

1946 6,615,410 287,624 1,837,975 84,049 3,460,853 140,931 520,779 24,217 

1951 9,314,849 727,880 2,484,551 219,571 4,282,568 298,100 924,154 100,898 

1955 10,150,547 693,403 2,602,298 196,236 4,491,139 280,172 1,363,761 107,638 

1956 10,733,744 706,233 2,753,241 178,013 4,809,011 296,885 1,423,913 120,495 

1957 10,425,295 706,195 2,746,177 207,306 4,605,853 286,727 1,375,848 97,155 

1958 10,137,454 703,366 2,736,456 217,477 4,223,227 256,238 1,453,854 103,850 

% Change 
1958/1957 -2.8 -0.04 -0.4 4.9 -8.3 -10.6 5.7 10.7 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Pulp and Paper Industry. 
PAPER PRODUCTION BY KINDS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1958 
E a) c Per Cent Change 
1946 1951 1956 1957 1958 1958/1957 
(Tons) ($000’s) (Tons) ($000’s) (Tons) ($000’s) (Tons)  ($000’s) (Tons) ($000’s) Volume Value 
Newsprint 1,073,145 71,841 1,285,925 133,024 1,471,819 169,629 1,487,439 172,068 1,465,264 169,445 -1.5 -1.5 
Book and Writing 118,609 16,628 168,941 38,793 224,345 55,019 226,086 56,387 233,919 59,201 See 5.0 
Wrapping 41,269 5,651 66,741 15,055 74,418 17,882 68,449 16,436 71,389 17,943 4.3 9:2 
Paper Boards 309,895 21,332 442,490 51,425 507,565 66,779 491,399 65,477 515,843 67,930 5.0 San 
Tissue 20,193 3,612 36,647 9,892 45,536 13,138 49,462 13,494 53,050 12,834 7.3 4.9 
Other 16,426 1,866 18,491 3,730 13,818 1,999 14,673 1,989 15,756 1,930 7.4 -3.0 
Total 1,579,537 120,930 2,019,235 251,919 2,337,501 324,446 2,337,508 325,851 2,355,221 329,283 0.8 1.1 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Pulp and Paper Industry. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PAPER-USING INDUSTRIES, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1958 


Salaries Cost of Cost of Fuel Net Value Gross Value 
Establishments Employees and Wages Materials Used and Electricity of Products of Products! 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1946 Paper Boxes and Bags 87 6,763 9,690 22,581 324 18,864 41,769 
Roofing Paper 6 608 906 3,758 114 3,943 7,815 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 102 535 8,656 22,859 469 20,667 43,995 
Total 195 7,906 19,252 49,198 907 43,474 93,579 
1951 Paper Boxes and Bags 103 7,280 18,974 55,639 643 38,099 94,380 
Roofing Paper 6 540 1,428 5,221 165 6,202 11,589 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 114 6,277 16,817 48,388 778 37,184 86,350 
Total 223 14,097 37,219 109,248 1,586 81,485 192,319 
1955 Paper Boxes and Bags 104 7,447 24,022 66,354 797 44,352 111,316 
Roofi ng Paper 7 621 2,105 6,756 200 7,202 13,792 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 119 6,735 21,645 58,685 1,093 48,561 108,381 
Total 230 14,803 47,772 131,795 2,090 100,115 233,489 
1956 Paper Boxes and Bags 106 7,988 26,543 76,611 940 48,720 125,459 
Roofing Paper if 571 2,037 6,549 201 6,021 13,166 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 109 6,858 22,987 61,614 1,167 44,827 107,441 
Total 222 15,417 51,567 144,774 2,308 99,568 246,066 
1957 Paper Boxes and Bags 106 8,240 28,497 77,149 1,072 49,862 127,787 
Roofing Paper 6 446 1,666 6,017 188 5,165 11,269 
{ ellaneous Paper Goods 111 7,051 24,788 64,196 1,296 49,162 113,593 
1 223 15,737 54,951 147,362 2,556 104,189 252,649 
1958 Paper Boxes and Bags 107 8,417 30,773 83,485 1,108 54,017 138,059 
Roofing Paper 5 460 1,847 6,146 178 4,471 10,335 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 105 6,852 25,267 64,387 1,192 55,129 120,298 
Totz 217 15,729 57,887 154,018 2,478 113,637 268,692 
1Selling valu 1 shipments has been substituted for gross value of products since 1952. 
Source: Dot Bureau of Statistics, Paper Box and Bag Industry, The Roofing Paper Industry, The Miscellaneous Paper Goods Industyy; memorandum from 
Don Bureau of Statistics. 


RINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY}, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1958 


Salaries and Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant of Net Value Gross Value 
Establishments Employees Wages and Electricity Materials Used of Products of Products 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1939 743 5,762 4,072 114 8,925 6,951 16,012 
1946 1,022 7,635 8,842 302 22,196 19,028 41,526 
1951 1,340 9,265 17,193 901 40,014 35,157 76,072 
1954 ats 7,550 16,249 840 37,518 30,928 69,286 
1955 1,039 7,312 16,596 851 36,438 32,583 69,872 
1956 961 7,387 17,614 1,099 41,121 32,449 74,669 
1957 886 6,414 16,433 886 38,084 28,859 67,828 
1958 803 5,186 13,181 827 33,673 23,738 58,238 
1Includes not only th oduction of sawn lumber of all dimensions, but that of shingles, laths, sawn ties, hardwood squares, box shooks, staves and heading, other 
sawn products and barking of pulpwood in plants other than pulp mills. Operations in the woods are not included. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Indusiry and The Lumber Industry in Ontario, A Special Statement. 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF SAWN LUMBER, CANADA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1954 TO 1958 


Volume Value 
: Ont. as % British Ont. as % British 
Canada Ontario of Can. Quebec Columbia Canada Ontario of Can. Quebec Columbia 
Sarre. BN (M ft. BM) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1954 7,243,855 721,742 10.0 1,099,036 4,378,695 482,912 55,512 11.5 73,095 293,429 
1955 7,920,033 759,976 9.6 1,025,094 4,914,285 541,563 58,654 10.8 69,546 342,059 
1956 7,739,603 776,745 10.0 LL L77; 515 4,734,970 539,262 62,660 11.6 83,646 330,764 
1957 7.099 758 671,551 9.5 1,064,217 4,412,387 466,228 54,318 11.7 74,659 281,055 
1958 7.719.080 583,315 7.6 910,513 4,849,965 459,901 46,231 10.1 63,681 301,734 
S (Byoreakeane " ee, — oe = The Lumber Industry, The Lumber Industry in Ontario, The Lumber Industry in Quebec, and The Lumber Industry in British 
Source; Do yn Bureau ol vas é ; e 
Columbia 


PRODUCTION OF SAWN LUMBER BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, 1954 TO 1958 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(M ft. BM) ($000’s) (M ft. BM) ($000’s) (M ft. BM) ($000’s) (M ft. BM) ($000’s) (M ft. BM) ($000's) , 

White Pine 204,081 18,741 203,026 19,007 196,537 18,915 190,405 18,012 141,059 13,568 
Red Pine 47,820 4,024 34,802 2,970 41,362 3,786 36,625 3,231 26,374 2,292 
Jack Pine 114,015 7,139 140,285 8,928 135,967 8,799 107,477 7,049 115,072 7,192 
Hemlock 42,449 2,583 45,979 2,909 58,026 3,853 36,520 2,357 24,675 1,627 
Spruce 163,387 10,461 179,123 11,590 169,653 12,018 131,997 9,203 125,128 7,931 
Maple 48,697 4,620 51,853 5,095 62,184 6,397 60,827 5,936 52,267 5,274 
Birch, yellow 37,771 3,596 31,551 3,112 29,405 2,978 23,598 2,472 27,215 3,151 
Elm 13,818 936 15,746 1,080 17,436 1,218 18,387 1,298 16,645 1,211 
Basswood 11,688 1,006 12,167 1,031 14,772 1,312 11,575 1,001 9,236 813 
Beech 3,324 212 3,687 233 4,814 315 5,045 310 3,865 238 
Ash 2,149 183 2,384 193 3,713 288 3,818 321 2,624 236 
Birch, white 3,889 291 4,035 304 3,785 277 7,946 743 6,532 585 
Poplar, Aspen 15,415 716 18,804 908 19,924 970 16,863 812 12,698 630 
Cedar 3,326 200 4,021 249 5,109 317 4,566 298 4.358 296 
Oak 5,456 496 6,398 602 7,507 740 5,684 537 4,415 414 
Balsam 3,353 214 4,585 309 5,193 348 8,773 609 9,738 659 
Chestnut 4 1 2 — 3 — 1 a 
Tamarack 318 19 628 45 306 21 273 17 
Cherry 450 45 572 58 669 73 698 75 
Butternut 105 9 55 5 52 4 74 6 
Hickory 116 9 185 16 138 il 294 21 1.414 114 
Walnut 83 10 81 10 61 8 67 8 ; 
Willow 17 1 7 = 64 4 30 2 
Tulip 4 as — == 1 — 3 — 
Sycamore — — = — 2 — 5 — 
Unspecified 7 — —_ —_— 62 8 — oo 

Total 721,742 55,512 759,976 58,654 776,745 62,660 671,551 54,318 583,315 46,231 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry and The Lumber Industry tn Ontario. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF SHINGLES, LATHS AND TIES SAWN, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1954 TO 1958 


Shingles Laths Ties 


Number Value Number Value Number Value 
(squares)! ($000’s) (000’s) ($000’s) (000’s) ($000’s) 

1951 1,552 10 9,664 100 1,443 2,436 
1954 502 3 18,284 224 1,762 3,405 
1955 488 4 5,919 65 1,378 2,585 
1956 427 2 4,185 44 1,487 2,901 
1957 56 * 223 3 1,664 3,244 
1958 287 2 641 8 1,210 2,478 


*Less than $500. 
‘A square consists of a sufficient number of shingles to cover 100 square feet. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry and The Lumber Industry in Ontario. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1958 


Cost of Fuel Net Value 

Cost of and of Gross Value 

Establishments Employees Earnings Materials Used Electricity Products of Products! 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1946 1,049 23,900 33,821 52,289 1,495 52,475) 106,559 
1951 1,332 27,392 62,664 140,129 2,581 99,999 206,708 
1954 1,464 27,445 73,187 108,333 3,244 114,412 225,357 
1955 1,470 28,649 79,754 126,743 3,527 126,717 257,752 
1956 1,477 29,726 86,634 142,565 3,842 135,047 279,253 
1957 1,498 28,751 87,706 137,707 4,073 134,117 276,079 
1958 1,355 27,308 86,896 136,694 3,951 137,034 277,679 


1Selling value of factory shipments has been substituted for gross value of products since 1952. 


Note: Statistics for 1946 are not. strictly comparable with those for later years as manufactures of springs and mattresses are now included with the furniture group 
(a subsection of the wood-using industries) whereas until 1947 they were shown with another industrial group. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of the Wood-Using Industries and memorandum. 
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DEPLETION OF FOREST RESOURCES, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1958 


(Thousands of Cubic Feet) 


Total Utilization Forest % of Forest % of 

and Fire Damage Production Total Fire Total 
1946 535,779 530,120 98.9 5,659 1.1 
1951 629,987 600,397 95.3 29,590 4.7 
1954 522,170 497,261 95.2 24,909 4.8 
1955 809,804 542,031 66.9 267,773 33.1 
1956 702,732 547,354 77.9 155,378 22.1 
1957 586,131 565,010 96.4 21,121 3.6 
1958 494,730 483,544 97.7 11,186 2.3 

Note: Fire losses refer to merchantable timber, No reliable estimates are available on the depletion resulting from natural mortality and epidemic outbreaks of insects, 


Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. Annual Report; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Operations in the Woods. 


NUMBER OF 


FOREST FIRES AND TOTAL AREA BURNED, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


Total Number Total Area 

of Fires Burned 

(acres) 

1946 1,739 76,769 
1951 904 101,243 
1954 881 54,693 
1955 2,252 396,423 
1956 1,017 226,212 
1957 1,671 46,651 
1958 1,558 36,652 
1959 1,029 5,281 
1960 (Prel.) 956 31,386 


Note: Nearly all forest fires occur vril 1 and October 31 in any year. 
Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report. 


FOREST FIRES BY SIZE OF BURNT-OVER AREA, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


ly Acre Over 4 Over 5 Over 10 Over 100 Over 500 Over 1,000 Over 


and to 5 to 10 to 100 to 500 to 1,000 to 10,000 10,000 

Under Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Total 
1946 No. 460 784 129 233 78 13 12 — 1,739 
q (28.2) (45.1) (7.4) (13.4) (4.5) (0.7) (0.7) — (100.0) 
1951 No. 329 383 45 115 21 5 4 2 905 
Gy (36.4) (43.3) (5.0) (12.7) (2.3) (0.6) (0.5) (0.2) (100.0) 
1954 No. 354 392 36 81 9 2 5 2 881 
% (40.2) (44.5) (4.1) (9.2) (1.0) (0.2) (0.6) (0.2) (100.0) 
1955 No. 846 1,004 120 188 52 16 18 8 2,252 
oy) (37.6) (44.6) (5a) (8.3) (2.3) (0.7) (0.8) (0.4) (100.0) 
1956 No. 456 46 66 26 4 21 3 1,017 
q, (44.8) (4.5) (6.5) (2.6) (0.4) (2.1) (0.3) (100.0) 
1957 No. 575 741 120 187 37 7 3 1 1,671 
/ (34.4) (44.3) (7.2) (11.2) (2.2) (0.4) (0.2) (0.1) (100.0) 
1958 No. 490 753 108 178 20 4 5 = 1,558 
UA (31.5) (48.3) (6.9) (11.4) (1.3) (0.3) (0.3) _ (100.0) 
1959 No. 470 434 59 56 9 1 = as 1,029 
% (45.7) (42.2) (5.7) (5.4) (0.9) (0.1) — — (100.0) 
f 4 61 23 4 6 — 956 

1960 (Prel.) No. 411 400 51 
960 (Pre ~ a6) (41.9) (5.3) (6.4) (2.4) (0.4) (0.6) = (100.0) 

Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report. 
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FOREST FIRES BY CAUSE, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


Logging Mining Road 

Settlers Campers Railways Lightning Operations Operations Smokers Construction Incendiary Prospectors Miscellaneous Unknown Total 

1946 No 80 481 249 303 68 ll 383 21 31 2 68 42 1,739 
% (4.6) (27.7) (14.3) (17.4) (3.9) (0.7) (22.0) (1.2) (1.8) (0.1) (3.9) (2.4) (100.0) 

1951 No. 74 191 139 151 38 12 173 28 16 — 74 8 904 
% (8.2) (21.1) (15.4) (16.7) (4.2) (1.3) (19.1) (3.1) (1.8) — (8.2) (0.9) (100.0) 

1954 No. 42 221 82 252 13 3 147 ll 25 2 74 9 881 
% (4.8) (25.1) (9.3) (28.6) (1.5) (0.3) (16.7) (1.3) (2.8) (0.2) (8.4) (1.0) (100.0) 

1955 No. 148 390 189 928 53 ll 298 13 31 11 148 32 2,252 
% (6.6) (17.3) (8.4) (41.2) (2.3) (0.5) (13.2) (0.6) (1.4) (0.5) (6.6) (1.4) (100.0) 

1956 No. 49 196 122 302 22 6 145 34 8 8 123 2 1,017 
% (4.8) (19.3) (12.0) (29.7) (2.2) (0.6) (14.2) (3.3) (0.8) (0.8) (12.1) (0.2) (100.0) 

1957 No. 125 379 176 275 39 7 342 73 26 3 194 32 1,671 
% (7.5) (22.7) (10.5) (16.5) (2.3) (0.4) (20.4) (4.4) (1.6) (0.2) (11.6) (1.9) (100.0) 

1958 No. 123 325 149 219 17 1 371 63 43 1 229 17 1,558 
% (7.9) (20.9) (9.6) (14.1) (1.1) d (23.8) (4.0) (2.8) 3 (14.7) (1.1) (100.0) 

1959 No. 52 323 67 242 25 2 159 12 13 4 116 14 1,029 
% (5.0) (31.4) (6.5) (23.5) (2.4) (0.2) (15.5) (1.2) (1.3) (0.4) (11.3) (1.3) (100.0 

1960 (Prel.) No. 55 265 49 310 20 2 116 18 12 1 97 ll 956 
% (5.8) (27.7) (5.1) (32.4) (2.1) (0.2) (12.1) (1.9) (1.3) (0.1) (10.1) (1.2) (100.0) 


*Less than 0.05 per cent. 
Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report. 


C— Fishing, Trapping and Fur Farming 


LABOUR FORCE AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT, COMMERCIAL FISHING, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 


1939 TO 1959 


Value of all 


Fishing Boats Fishing Freezers and Wharves Boats, Gear and 
Fishermen 40 ft. and over Under 40 ft. Gear! Ice Houses and Piers’ Shore Installations 
No. No. No. ($000’s) No. No. ($000’s) 
1939 4,206 92 2,010 1,514 313 395 3,219 
1946 4,244 107 2,205 1,952 525 437 4,764 
1951 3,833 126 1,981 3,129 476 416 6,985 
1954 3,657 214 1,407 3,667 482 456 9,176 
1955 3,483 224 1,338 3,683 442 447 9,227 
1956 3,135 202 1,320 3,585 426 437 8,892 
1957 3,066 211 1,321 3,507 412 404 8,676 
1958 3,224 212 1,270 3,493 464 425 9,215 
1959 3,527 234 1,680 4,078 564 491 10,557 


1Includes nets, lines, traps, etc. 
Source; Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report. 


QUANTITY LANDED AND MARKETED VALUE OF FISH, CANADA AND ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


Quantity Landed 


Marketed Value! 


Canada Ont. as % of Canada Ont. as % of 
(Inland Fish) Ontario Can. (Inland) (Inland Fish) Ontario Can. (Inland) 
(000 Ib.) (000 Ib.) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1939 89,309 33,847 37.9 6,104 3,010 49.4 
1946 91,275 32,997 36.2 14,609 6,297 43.1 
1951 98,354 30,969 31.5 20,889 7,925 37.9 
1954 116,187 47,680 41.0 18,572 7,889 42.1 
1955 118,959 45,634 38.4 18,636 7,631 40.9 
1956 124,596 59,710 47.9 20,556 8,918 43.4 
1957 119,589 51,109 42.7 19,249 7,927 41.2 
1958 114,613 47,175 41.2 20,610 8,180 39.7 
1959 n.a. 48,992 n.a. n.a. 5,474 n.a. 


n.a. Not available. 
1In conformity with Dominion Bureau of Statistics procedure, value of production (marketed value) in Ontario is obtained by adding 12% per cent to landed value. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fisheries Statistics of Canada and Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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COMMERCIAL CATCH AND MARKETED VALUE! OF FISH BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


1939 1946 1951 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


(000 Ib.) ($000’s) (000 1b.) ($000’s) (000 1b.) ($000’s) (000 1b.) ($000’s) (000 Ib.) ($000’s) (000 Ib.) ($000’s) (000 Ib.) ($000’s) 


cone ; 1,935 163 2,973 502 3,375 851 11,843 1,069 12,068 955 16,298 2,371 19,968 1,358 
ellow Pickerel 2,390 196 2,716 654 4,025 1,181 11,672 2,146 10,609 2,598 7,826 2,353 4,653 1,475 
Blue Pickerel 6,158 419 1,972 398 4,102 919 12,020 2,028 6,398 1,295 834 243 50 17 
Whitefish 6,367 866 4,451 1,388 7,180 2,780 4,049 ~—-:1,578 3,226 1,203 Rwy, Ten leyy 3,184 878 
Smelt n.a. n.a. n.a. na. n.a. na. 4,016 249 4,666 228 4,968 407 7,060 231 
Trout 5,076 731 2,514 907 1,975 792 641 289 498 224 622 216 522 183 
Other 11,921 635 18,351 2,448 10,312 1,402 15,469 1,559 13,644 1,424 13,350 1,433 13,555 1,332 
Total 33,847 3,010 32,997 6,297 330,969 ~=—s «7,925. = «59,710 ~—- 8, 918 51,109 7,927 47,175 8,180 48,992 5,474 


1 7 ; i+ ~ ro oy = - ° . : . 
In conformity with Dominion Bureau of Statistics procedure, marketed value (value of production) in Ontario is obtained by adding 12% per cent to landed value. 


Source: Ontario De ment of Lands and Forests, Annual Report. 
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.UM BER AND VALUE OF PELTS SOLD, CANADA AND ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


. = Number of Pelts Value of Peits 
Year Ending Ontario as Ontario as 
June 30 = Ontario % of Canada Canada Ontario % of Canada 
(000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1939 6,492 1,038 16.0 14,287 2,539 17.8 
1946 7,593 1,241 16.3 43,871 10,822 24.7 
1951 7.479 1,042 13.9 31,134 8,211 26.4 
1956 7,727 960 12.4 28,052 7,137 25.4 
1957 6.919 1,038 15.0 25,592 5,563 QT 
1958 6,44 1,035 16.1 26,335 6,712 25.5 
1959 5,371 946 17.6 25,801 7,079 27.4 
1960 n.a. 928 na. n.a. 7,282 na. 
Source: Dominion B i Statistics, Canada Year Book and Fur Production. 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUR PRODUCTION BETWEEN TRAPLINES AND FUR FARMS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 
. Trapline Fur Farm Total 
Production Production Production 
Year Ending % of % of 
June 30 Amount Total Amount Total Amount 
1939 000’s 964 92.9 74 7.1 1,038 
0090's 1,597 62.9 942 37.1 2,539 
1946 0090's 1,150 92.7 91 Vices 1,241 
$000's 7,792 72.0 3,030 28.0 10,822 
1951 00's 886 84.9 157 15.1 1,042 
5,214 63.5 2,997 36.5 8,211 
1956 000’s 787 81.9 174 18.1 960 
$0 00's 2,990 41.9 4,147 58.1 7,137 
1957 000" 789 76.0 249 24.0 1,038 
3000 2,576 46.3 2,987 53.7 5,563 
1958 ar 791 76.4 244 23.6 1,035 
$GO0’s 2,713 40.4 3,998 59.6 6,712 
1959 (00's) 680 71.9 206 28.1 946 
(800s 2,445 34.5 4,633 65.5 7,079 
1960 000’s 641 69.1 287 30.9 928 
$000’s 2,831 38.9 4,451 61.1 7,282 


Forests, Annual Report; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fur Production. 


Source: Ontario Departmen 
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NUMBER AND 


VALUE OF PELTS FROM TRAPLINES BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Beaver 


Mink 


Muskrat 


Otter 


Fisher 


Raccoon 


Other 


Total 


No. 


$ 


Year Ending June 30 


1939 1946 1951 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
16,934 42,196 87,608 113,200 113,036 141,263 120,121 111,235 
242,156 2,142,713 2,070,177 1,386,700 1,254,700 1,483,262 1,249,258 1,479,426 
62,754 42,938 37,653 32,954 35,776 48,205 45,732 47,536 
490,109 1,520,864 1,033,575 616,240 475,821 506,153 521,345 629,852 
687,711 824,924 656,388 546,466 564,511 527,318 463,895 415,621 
701,465 2,928,480 1,700,045 595,648 536,285 395,489 389,672 336,653 
3,979 5,202 6,819 7,032 6,561 8,425 6,834 6,321 
54,751 187,272 186,568 184,238 170,914 189,562 155,132 163,714 
1,353 1,626 798 3,240 2,368 2,930 2,423 3,020 
46,083 96,471 27,587 73,062 41,203 47,759 38,647 57,984 
10,936 24,117 18,518 31,346 28,413 26,767 10,450 19,449 
25,153 78,380 47,221 68,961 45,461 34,797 14,108 39,092 
180,333 208,724 77,846 52,370 38,001 36,267 30,734 37,911 
37,283 837,820 148,429 64,674 51,425 56,466 77,041 124,453 
964,000 1,149,727 885,630 786,608 788,666 791,175: 680,189 641,093 
1,597,000 7,792,000 5,213,602 2,989,523 2,575,809 2,713,488 2,445,203 2,831,174 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Pur Production. 


NUMBER OF LICENSED FUR FARMS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Year 
(as at Dec. 31) 


1939 
1946 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


Number of Farms 


1,920 
1,502 
914 
769 
631 
549 
529 
542 
520 
513 
495, 
500: 


Note: The number of fur farms is based on the number of fur farmers’ licences issued by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
nutria exclusively do not require licences and, therefore, are not included in the total. However, these account for only a small percentage of the total value 


of production. 


Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report. 


Farms raising chinchilla and 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF PELTS EXPORTED, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Year Ending 
June 30 


1939 
1946 
1951 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


No. of 
Pelts Exported 


(000’s) 


764 
965 
927 
769 
788 
879 
831 
821 


% of 
Ontario 


Production 


73.6 
77.8 
88.9 
80.0 
76.0 
85.4 
88.1 
88.5 


Value of 


Exports 


($000’s) 
1,994 
8,821 
7,495 
6,233 
4,577 
5,936 
6,414 

n.a. 


% of Ontario 
Value of 
Production 


78.5 
81.5 
913 
87.3 
82.2 
89.2 
93.6 
n.a. 


Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report. 
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D—Mining 


GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1939 AND 1945 TO 1960 


Canada Ontaric % of Canada 
$ $ 
T32 474,602,059 232,519,948 49.0 
Ee 498,755,181 216,544,882 43.4 
nee 502,816,251 191,544,429 38.1 
1947 644,869,975 249,797,671 38.7 
Wes 820,248,865 294,239,673 35.9 
1949 901,110,026 323,368,644 35.9 
1950 1,045,450,073 366,801,525 35.1 
ee 1,245,483,595 444,667,203 35.7 
1952 1,285,342,353 444,669,412 34.6 
1953 1,336,303,503 465,877,093 34.9 
1954 1,488,382,091 496,747,571 33.4 
1955 1,795,310,796 583,954,682 32.5 
1956 2,084,905,554 650,823,362 31.2 
1957 ,190,322,392 748,824,322 34.2 
1958 2,100,739,038 789,601,868 37.6 
1959 2,409,020,511 970,762,201 40.3 
1960! 2,476,240, 506 984,024,964 39.7 
1Estimated, 
Source: Dominion Bureau of § sties, General Review of the Mining Industry. 
GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION BY CLASSES, ONTARIO, 1939 AND 1945 TO 1960 
Structural 
Me Llic Non-Metallics Fuels Materials Total 
$ $ $ $ 
1939 208,192, 51 3,807,383 7,663,358 12,856,694 232,519,948 
1945 188,242,39 5,757,814 5,107,126 17,437,552 216,544,882 
1946 57,044,464 5,258,637 4,948,247 24,293,081 191,544,429 
1947 5 6,114,273 5,685,941 30,447,055 249,797,671 
1948 6,983,706 7,567,206 35,208,061 294,239,673 
1949 7,122,540 9,728,337 40,755,195 323,368,644 
1950 10,450,939 4,096,375 49,701,917 366,801,525 
1951 13,615,157 4,055,342 60,202,877 444,667,203 
1952 360,897,380 13,228,101 3,962,233 66,581,698 444,669,412 
1953 370,596,09 13,183,283 4,878,423 77,219,296 465,877,093 
1954 395,202,859 13,161,184 5,398,074 82,985,454 496,747,571 
1955 470,910,013 14,408,742 5,940,478 92,695,449 583,954,682 
1956 521,311,4 18,726,564 6,698,419 104,086,954 650,823,362 
1957 600,980,82 20,183,292 7,488,338 120,171,871 748,824,322 
1958 629,295,438 20,356,396 8,597,755 131,352,279 789,601,868 
1959 806,143, 52 25,245,667 9,710,784 129,662,221 970,762,201 
1960: 825,375,144 24,775,640 8,857,500 125,016,680 984,024,964 
1Estimated. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Remew of the Mining Industry. 
GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION BY INDIVIDUAL MINERALS, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1958 TO 1960 
4 1946 1958 1959 19601 Per Cent Change 
METALLICS $ $ $ $ 1960/1946 
Bismuth — 26,779 37,748 35,394 = 
Calcium 68,720 31,256 76,409 88,770 29.2 
abate 70,215 4,866,767 5,414,246 5,234,560 x 
Goppar 22,502,528 71,267,895 110,547,037 122,468,767 444.2 
Gold 66,639,988 92,307,146 90,083,383 92,461,863 38.7 
Iron Ore 6,822,947 36,851,421 50,830,404 47,867,675 601.6 
Lead 47,199 285,502 341,902 165,075 249.7 
Ne ealiges 75,538 2,747,755 2,202,392 4,280,232 x 
Nickel 45,385,155 177,168,918 240,053,265 293,255,734 546.1 
Platinum 7,672,791 9,481,371 11,015,189 18,134,766 136.4 
Pace Biaricuia Metals 5,162,801 4,840,072 5,916,989 9,538,921 84.8 
Selenium 492,503 677,213 709,800 1,050,600 113.3 
ae 2,078,882 8,520,624 9,252,763 8,652,725 316.2 
Re hint 21,868 11,376 14,835 25,375 16.0 
ss mene ae = 105,676 381,314 = 
Se enn eT = 210,149,700 268,529,993 209,567,628 ” 
ial 7 3,329 10,061,643 11,011,498 12,165,745 * 
157,044,464 629,295,438 806,143,529 825,375,144 425.6 


Total 


Ontario as 


Ve, 


GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION BY INDIVIDUAL MINERALS, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1958 TO 1960 —Continued 


NON-METALLICS 


Arsenious Oxide 
Asbestos 
Corundum 
Feldspar 
Fluorspar 

Garnet 

Graphite 
Gypsum 

Mica 

Mineral Waters 
Nepheline Syenite 
Peat 

Pyrite, Pyrrhotite 
Quartz 

Salt 

Silica Brick 
Sulphur 

Talc 


Total 


FUELS 


Natural Gas 
Petroleum, Crude 


Total 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Cement 

Clay Products 
Lime 

Sand and Gravei 
Stone 


Total 


TOTAL, ONTARIO 


1946 1958 1959 1960: Per Cent Change 
$ $ $ $ 1960/1946 
16,684 94,542 63,786 77,541 364.8 

279 3,849,370 4,327,628 3,632,960 * 
102,340 = = = -100.0 
53,696 = ae 100 -100.0 
237,491 57,834 100,594 106,000 -55.4 
1,200 = _ 180 -85.0 

180,405 = = a -100.0 

492,179 1,059,590 1,017,340 981,250 99.4 
66,952 2,106 959 4,938 -92.6 

878 1,946 1,936 2,000 127.8 

229,198 2,613,446 2,930,932 3,030,300 * 

229,801 216,055 295,390 463,000 101.5 

== 655,569 632,140 556,320 = 

852,713 666,275 1,363,541 1,452,149 70.3 

2,408,279 10,204,472 13,228,977 13,411,687 456.9 
78,532 187,061 114,684 =e -100.0 
154,330 622,619 1,041,857 953,415 517.8 
153,680 125,511 125,903 103,800 -32.5 
5,258,637 20,356,396 25,245,667 24,775,640 371.1 
4,656,528 5,974,755 6,516,784 6,093,750 30.9 
291,719 2,623,000 3,194,000 2,763,750 847.4 
4,948,247 8,597,755 9,710,784 8,857,500 79.0 
6,025,503 35,195,552 31,731,767 29,661,771 392.3 
4,288,780 22,786,291 22,174,895 21,361,550 398.1 
3,316,231 12,644,925 14,006,532 11,321,588 241.4 
6,738,595 40,055,031 39,695,602 39,787,692 490.4 
3,923,972 20,670,480 22,053,425 22,884,079 483.2 
24,293,081 131,352,279 129,662,221 125,016,680 414.6 
191,544,429 789,601,868 970,762,201 984,024,964 413.7 


*Over 1,000 per cent increase. 
‘Preliminary. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of the Mining Industry. 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF CHIEF METALLIC MINERALS, ONTARIO, 1939 AND 1945 TO 1960 


Nickel Uranium Copper Gold Iron Orel Platinum Metals 
Ib. $ Ib. $ Ib. $ fine oz. $ tons $ fine oz. $ 
1939 226,105,865 50,920,305 — — 328,429,665 32,637,305 3,086,076 111,533,873 123,598 341,594 284,279 9,421,334 
1945 245,130,983 61,982,133 — — 239,457,242 29,772,270 1,625,368 62,576,668 1,135,444 3,635,095 666,908 26,688,084 
1946 = =192,124,537 45,385,155 — — 179,424,639 22,502,528 1,813,333 66,639,988 1,549,523 6,822,947 239,337 12,835,592 
1947 = 237,251,496 70,650,764 — — 227,867,613 46,018,544 1,944,819 68,068,665 1,919,366 9,313,201 204,902 9,970,207 
1948 =. 263,479,163 86,904,235 — — 240,765,806 53,384,560 2,095,377 73,338,195 1,336,565 7,482,860 269,505 16,896,807 
1949 = 257,379,216 99,173,289 — — 226,085,423 44,658,786 2,354,509 84,762,324 2,011,736 13,192,781 335,916 19,885,049 
1950 247,317,867 112,104,685 —_ — 234,420,544 54,411,033 2,481,110 94,406,236 2,435,716 17,562,059 273,183 17,822,743 
1951 = 275,806,272 151,269,994 — —_— 257,616,806 70,861,789 2,462,979 90,760,776 2,841,984 21,205,152 318,366 22,490,537 
1952 281,117,072 151,349,438 — — 250,685,175 70,973,056 2,513,691 86,144,190 2,717,490 19,632,551 279,722 18,475,723 
1953 287,385,777 160,430,098 — — 261,164,653 77,587,439 2,182,437 75,119,481 2,832,090 23,137,997 303,563 20,046,390 
1954 316,019,050 176,556,296 — — 281,552,361 81,343,536 2,361,385 80,452,387 2,416,911 20,365,003 343,706 20,906,556 
1955 322,322,355 198,489,258 n.a. 487,054 292,813,108 107,215,943 2,523,040 87,095,340 4,362,191 34,340,897 384,746 23,069,365 
1956 335,152,371 208,099,454 906,614 9,361,867 312,541,701 128,552,450 2,513,912 86,604,268 5,558,203 44,177,246 314,818 22,407,090 
1957 = 354,792,843 243,518,138 7,970,598 82,940,763 343,406,269 98,488,877 2,578,206 86,498,811 4,867,105 41,317,629 416,147 25,731,333 
1958 254,286,784 177,168,918 19,970,136 210,149,700 284,069,476 71,267,895 2,716,514 92,307,146 3,644,952 36,851,421 300,458 14,321,443 
1959 = 347,929,183 240,053,265 25,492,171 268,529,993 376,544,371 110,547,037 2,683,449 90,083,383 6,018,089 50,830,404 328,091 16,932,178 
1960? 398,907,898 293,255,734 19,765,553 209,567,628 408,241,897 122,468,767 2,725,077 92,461,863 5,356,485 47,867,675 460,321 27,673,687 


n.a. Not available. 
1Since 1955 value at the dock is reported which includes 


2Estimated. 


shipping charges. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of the Mining Industry. 
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VII—MANUFACTURING 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1870 TO 1959 


Salaries Net Value! Gross Value? G.V.P. in? 
and of of 1935-39 
_Establishments Employees Wages Products Products Dollars’ 
No, No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
1870 19,050 87,281 21,416 49,592 114,707 n.a. 
1880 23,070 118,308 30,604 66,826 157,990 n.a. 
1890: 32,151 166,322 49,730 111,505 239,241 272.5 
1900° 6,543 161,757 56,548 103,303 241,533 315.7 
1905° 6,163 184,526 80,730 n.a. 361,373 452.8 
WA: 8,001 238,817 117,646 282,230 579,810 691.1 
1915: 6,538 n.a. 140,610 304,861 715,532 757.2 
1920 9,113 295,674 362,941 792,268 1,864,112 895.3 
1921 8,704 221,095 264,194 585,525 1,289,681 835,3 
1922 3,703 235,070 265,818 572,099 1,246,124 933.4 
1923 8,862 254,451 297,870 620,699 1,392,687 1,015.8 
1924 8,802 243,086 284,037 554,448 1,336,432 986.3 
1925 8,845 253,2236 294,995 605,732 1,461,567 1,059.1 
1926 8,898 270,6765 322,041 667,059 1,604,766 1,206.6 
1927 8,952 286,1655 340,584 726,502 1,677,599 1,307.6 
1928 9,344 309,8936 377,045 818,129 1,861,190 1,473.6 
1929 9,348 328,5336 406,623 916,972 2,020,492 1,633.4 
1930 9,315 295,5938 354,329 776,910 1,655,006 1,425.5 
1931 9,546 257,601 297,215 624,809 1,257,450 1,263.7 
1932 9,230 227,859 241,163 481,980 971,522 1,046.9 
1933 9,542 224,816 220,530 465,104 958,777 1,027.7 
1934 9,698 248,761 256,970 562,399 1,205,418 1,233.8 
1935 9,63 270,449 289,982 609,642 1,363,185 1,439.5 
1936 9,75 288,992 314,873 686,471 1,547,552 1610.4 
1937 9,79 321,743 373,018 804,703 1,880,388 1,801.1 
1938 9,88 311,274 362,351 757,621 1,712,496 1,654.6 
1939 9,82 318,871 378,376 791,429 1,745,675 1,713.2 
1940 10,04, 372,643 479,399 1,004,530 2,302,015 2,094.6 
1941 10,25 468,230 660,722 1,360,056 3,121,757 2,627.8 
1942 10,711 542,958 840,784 1,671,130 3,817,396 3,086.0 
1943 8 570,017 956,399 1,844,652 4,221,101 3,326.3 
1944 564,392 975,038 1,930,044 4,339:798 3,361.6 
1945 518,056 883,483 1,720,938 3,965,069 3,054.8 
1946 498,120 845,217 1,659,285 3,754,524 2,720.7 
1947 11,860 537,581 1,037,977 2,136,014 4,903,473 3,019.4 
1948 12,118 551,556 1,210,438 2,486,008 5,742,270 2,984.6 
1949 12,951 557,180 1,305,544 2,708,554 6,103,805 3,064.2 
1950 12,809 566,513 1,412,999 3,068,142 6,822,954 3,233.6 
1951 13,025 599,433 1,669,387 3,569,400 8,074,731 3,331.1 
1952 13,172 609,696 1,844,186 3,811,107 8,372,174 3,629.0 
1953 13,114 634,554 2,017,982 4,130,126 8,876,505 3,879.6 
1954 13,178 598,914 1,954,767 3,930,730 8,533,167 3,806.1 
1955 13,276 613,872 2,088,906 4,426,655 9,617,643 4,284.0 
1956 13,215 641,190 2,310,634 4,868,570 10,655,099 4,602.6 
1957 13,580 644,245 2,430,676 5,047,711 11,078.593 4,656.8 
1958 13,276 607,362 2,418,655 4,914,074 10,864,028 4,559.0 
19597 = 615,000 2,555,000 5,382,000 11,831,000 4,896.8 
n.a. Not availab Dy i , é 
1Since 1924, ted by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity and materials from gross value; for the years before 1923, only cost of materials was deducted. 


of collection has been value of factory shipments. 
x for fully and chiefly manufactured goods. r 
stalled 75,964 and had a gross value of $469.8 million, while those with 5 hands and over numbered 14,065 and had a gross 


2Since 1952 
3Value defla 
4In 1890, all 
value of $368 
5Includes on 
6A different 
had been foll« 


Tae hmer s with 5 or more hands. ; 
1 of computation in these years increased the number of employees somewhat over what it would have been if the method used in the other years 


7Estimated by = Ontario Department of Economics. 
Note: Statistics for 1870-1915 are t comparabale with those from 1917 on, which are reasonably comparable. 
* The non-ferrous metal sm 1g industries were first included in manufacturing in 1925. 
Source: Dominion Bur Statistics, Canada Year Book, Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Ontario, and memorandum, 
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ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1949, 1957 AND 1958 


Establishments Employment Earnings 
1949 1957 1958 1949 1957 1958 1949 1957 1958 
No. No. No. No. No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 

Foods and Beverages 3,238 3,206 3,129 70,082 79,617 78,230 141,863 257,623 273,197 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 22 17 ily 1,814 1,873 2,690 3,581 5,382 8,693 
Rubber Products 31 46 46 14,556 15,679 14,167 35,143 62,508 57,433 
Leather Products 265 223 212 14,661 13,074 12,832 27,829 36,504 36,931 
Textiles 358 380 378 29,729 27,145 24,798 61,530 84,134 79,893 
Knitting Mills 1 123 123 1 9,792 8,710 1 23,372 21,840 
Clothing (Textile and Fur) 1,030 695 671 41,252 24,711 23,096 76,998 63,948 62,509 
Wood Products 2,707 =—2,384 =. 2,157 35,472 35,165 32,494 67,371 104,139 100,078 
Paper Products 255 265 258 30,299 36,423 35,947 81,151 151,456 155,529 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 1,566 1,878 1,829 31,062 37,276 36,209 72,952 145,149 151,484 
Iron and Steel Products 1,201 1,555 1,644 106,085 123,601 112,979 278,193 518,598 494,459 
Transportation Equipment 237 263 265 59,069 82,127 72,703 157,903 350,828 336,060 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 300 309 320 24,384 27,760 24,653 62,667 114,106 =104,132 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 246 312 320 38,905 54,622 49,991 96,640 216,734 212,223 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 479 547 529 14,661 20,088 20,569 35,397 78,510 85,270 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 31 33 32 7,272 7,396 7,154 19,886 37,586 37,488 
Chemicals and Allied Products 530 554 555 21,153 26,836 27,327 52,651 111,182 =119,560 
Misc. Manufacturing Industries 455 790 791 16,734 21,060 21,813 33,791 68,917 75,875 

Total’ 12,951 13,580 13,276 557,190 644,245 606,362 1,305,544 2,430,676 2,412,655 


1Included under Textiles. 
2Figures may not add due to rounding. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Section D, Province of Ontario. 


VALUE ADDED AND SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS IN MANUFACTURING BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1949 AND 1957 TO 1959) 


Value Added by Manufacture Selling Value of Factory Shipments 


19492 1957 1958 19493 1957 1958 19591 
(Thousands of Dollars) 

Foods and Beverages 360,567 653,638 674,074 1,181,238 1,719,892 1,854,772 1,979,000 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 7,703 13,217 21,550 62,426 79,452 129,380 140,000 
Rubber Products 83,026 144,356 145,191 145,297 265,798 253,309 285,000 
Leather Products 42,892 55,714 56,446 106,231 115,169 121,340 136,000 
Textiles 112,180 143,566 138,307 252,196 312,983 300,320 319,000 
Knitting Mills 4 37,317 36,632 4 77,552 74,283 75,000 
Clothing (Textile and Fur) 122,733 102,107 99,830 249,185 199,877 196,458 202,000 
Wood Products 113,809 162,976 160,922 233,648 343,907 335,917 396,000 
Paper Products 192,065 321,715 329,249 405,106 695,515 715,801 776,000 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 127,899 249,435 265,036 197,122 383,786 401,076 427,000 
Iron and Steel Products 518,611 982,214 916,811 987,900 1,933,768 1,802,729 2,132,000 
Transportation Equipment 313,002 624,420 580,883 751,776 1,638,519 1,504,740 1,408,000 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 165,630 339,578 274,733 404,637 873,321 683,424 929,000 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 194,193 405,420 365,895 359,303 759,921 708,050 706,000 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 78,733 179,576 195,575 133,265 310,658 327,348 339,000 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 55,372 145,935 137,162 201,371 441,814 457,314 511,000 
Chemicals and Allied Products 158,365 352,477 374,548 330,496 702,384 750,577 804,000 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 61,776 134,051 141,229 102,607 224,275 247,192 270,000 

Totals 2,708,554 5,047,711 4,914,074 6,103,805 11,078,593 10,864,028 11,831,000 


1Selling value of factory shipments for 1959 estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
2Net value of products. 

8Gross value of products. 

‘Included under Textiles. 

5Figures may not add due to rounding, 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Section D, Province of Ontario. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE FORTY LEADING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, ONTARIO, 1958 


NN KN NN NN WN FS SK KF Se ee ee 
SONA TPR wWN Be SHO DNA HA hk WON KK S&S 


Pew WK WC WwW WwW WWW WwW NY 
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. Printing and | 
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. Miscellaneous 
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Preparations 


. Hardware, Too! 
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. Feeds, Stock a 


. Brass and Coy 


Totals, Leading 


Totals, All I 
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and electricit 
2Reported 

3Figures me 


- Motor Vehicles 
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. Machinery, Heus 


. Tobacco Proces 
. Railway Rollir 
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. Distilled Liqu« 
. Heating and ¢ 
. Flour Mills 

. Wire and Wire ‘ 


Source: Domi 


Industries 


. Primary Iron and Steel 


- Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining 
. Slaughtering and Meat Packing 

- Petroleum Products 

Motor Vehicle Pa 
. Rubber Goods, 


. Aircraft and Paz 


rts 


neluding Footwear 


Electrical 


Preparations 


on Equipment 


ctrical Apparatus and Supplies 


jucts 


nd Cleaning 


rs and Appliances 
ared 


d Store 


Salaries Cost at Plant Value Added Selling Value , 

and of by of ae 

Establishments Employees Wages Materials Used Manufacture! Factory Shipments 

No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 

8 25,478 126,109 565,228 248,282 835,537 
19 21,249 109,586 196,542 235,797 456,943 
41 20,218 97,642 201,973 215,632 447,109 
10 8,636 41,190 246,135 166,188 426,897 
65 9,367 39,865 317,937 75,715 395,608 
14 5,337 29,375 255,696 120,862 393,4622 
120 16,730 72,698 148,342 125,378 279,563 
46 14,167 57,433 105,101 145,191 253,309 
36 21,415 100,434 98,778 145,646 247,2162 
57 18,112 89,496 85,438 127,677 220,575 
240 11,390 47,662 104,468 91,067 197,589 
227 14,004 59,205 85,048 109,116 196,884 
176 10,305 30,217 119,950 70,123 188,243 
401 7,974 28,618 135,824 43,266 184,560 
89 12,748 46,759 91,493 90,443 180,743 
86 9,515 39,285 94,034 74,831 173,636 
107 11,254 44,205 84,693 82,330 167,095 
285 14,005 61,662 41,488 115,695 158,534 
782 13,996 54,906 57,391 91,823 149,839 
720 14,882 48,483 70,134 76,865 149,132 
845 14,927 46,424 65,628 72,465 142,759 
112 4,554 17,267 88,098 52,652 142,248 
107 8,417 30,773 83,485 54,017 138,059 
30 5,140 25,623 62,042 62,059 137,204 
128 5,766 26,928 64,909 64,042 136,052 
27 10,030 44,105 72,127 54,545 122,112 
105 6,852 25,267 64,387 55,129 120,298 
67 3,155 14,685 48,855 68,334 117,485 
308 9,861 38,531 39,149 74,524 114,925 
55 6,397 25,672 53,638 54,185 111,879 
352 2,768 8,892 82,596 27,014 110,746 
45 5,988 25,612 49,991 57,989 110,311 
90 5,613 22,836 63,561 42,957 105,843 
10 1,522 4,187 94,645 9,175 104,1002 
12 4,601 20,235 63,961 32,484 97,3252 
18 2,798 14,071 21,818 70,162 94,152 
9 2,199 8,983 28,637 61,424 89,056 
67 5,434 21,745 45,351 42,493 89,038 
40 1,778 6,712 70,972 15,346 87,347 
79 5,487 23,284 46,598 37,797 86,557 
6,035 394,069 1,676,663 4,316,138 3,460,718 7,959,972 
606,362 2,412,655 5,704,319 4,914,074 10,864,028 


13,276 


1erts plus closing inventory, minus opening inventory of goods in process and finished products) less cost of materials and fuel 


The Manufacturing Industries of Canada. 
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SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS OF THE TWENTY LEADING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1949 AND 1957 TO 1959 


(Ranked According to 1958 Selling Value of Factory Shipments) 


Ontario as 


Canada Ontario Per Cent of Canada 
19491 1957 1958 19592 19491 1957 1958 19592 1949 1957 1958 1959 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
Motor Vehicles 485,757 948,597 847,342 922,000 476,084 936,905 835,537 904,000 98.0 98.8 98.6 98.9 
Primary Iron and Steel 305,735 704,566 590,318 769,000 226,993 545,501 456,943 660,000 74.2 77.4 77.4 85. 
Pulp and Paper 836,148 1,411,934 1,394,679 1,501,000 264,183 442,866 447,109 460,000 BU6 Sliders? . tee 30.7 
Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting 
and Refining 599,188 1,280,146 1,135,771 1,337,000 237,688 611,038 426,897 591,000 89M 4757) 750) 44.2 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing 697,950 907,088 1,050,461 1,210,000 265,292 347,661 395,608 447,000 38.0 38.3 37.7. 36.9 
Petroleum Products 436,796 1,376,559 1,368,649 1,511,000 141,428 365,328 393,462 434,000 32:4 26.5 28.7 28.7 
Motor Vehicle Parts 171,590 315,396 295,741 323,000 167,724 298,080 279,563 291,000 97.7 94.5 94.5 90.1 
Rubber Goods, Including Footwear 178,504 326,091 308,383 339,000 145,297 = 265,798 + =253,309 =280,000 81.4 81.5 82.1 82.6 
Aircraft and Parts 61,099 424,443 462,331 312,000 18,643 232,470 247,216 109,000 50:5) 154.88 (535250 134.9 
Machinery, Heavy, Electrical 158,150 301,241 244,744 229,000 150,781 273,347 220,575 206,000 95-3: 90:7. 90.1, . 90.0 
Sheet Metal Products 156,717 309,499 333,265 348,000 94,124 182,955 197,589 196,000 6050 (59.19 5923 56:3 
Machinery, Industrial 148,157 363,000 311,095 339,000 87,033 213,963 196,884 215,000 58.7 58.9 63.3 63.4 
Fruit and Vegetable Preparations 148,762 265,470 276,698 311,000 95,225 179,577 188,243 212,000 64.0 67.6 68.0 68.2 
Butter and Cheese 355,004 469,852 522,793 570,000 128,511 170,018 184,560 201,000 36229 36.2)4 35:3 4135.3 
Telecommunication Equipment n.a. 217,727 237,995 223,000 36,106 167,697 180,743 169,000 nia.) (7720. 75.9107 5.8 
Castings, Iron 133,314 276,048 253,445 259,000 91,628 192,923 173,636 172,000 68.7 69.9 68.5 66.4 
Miscellaneous Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies 161,008 381,079 347,837 220,000 77,010 179,220 167,095 106,000 47.8 47.0 48.0 48.2 
Printing and Publishing 169,268 314,344 327,687 428,000 79,775 151,441 158,534 195,000 47.1 48.2 48.4 45.6 
Printing and Bookbinding 120,823 244,691 258,324 276,000 69,625 141,522 149,839 160,000 57.6 57.8 58.0 58.0 
Furniture 157,123 307,341 308,815 322,000 82,213 150,474 149,132 151,000 52.3 49.0 48.3 46.9 


n.a. Not available. 

1Gross Value of Products. 

“Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada. 


INDUSTRIES IN WHICH ONTARIO ACCOUNTED FOR OVER FIFTY PER CENT OF CANADA’S SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS, 1958 


(Ranked According to 1958 Percentage Contribution) 


I. Industries in which Ontario’s selling value of factory shipments was greater than $50,000,000. 


1957 1958 
Ontario as % Ontario as % 
of Canada of Canada Ontario Canada 
(Thousands of Dollars) 

Motor Vehicles 98.8 98.6 835,537 847,342 
Tobacco Processing and Packing 94.7 96.2 104,100 108,191 
Motor Vehicle Parts 94.5 94.5 279,563 295,741 
Agricultural Implements 90.0 91.7 122,112 133,145 
Machinery, Heavy, Electrical 90.7 90.1 220,575 244,744 
Soaps and Washing Compounds 88.4 89.0 117,485 132,023 
Rubber Products 81.5 82.1 253,309 308,383 
Household, Office and Store Machinery 79.7 81.1 110,311 135,977 
Instruments and Related Products 76.1 78.3 71,762 91,616 
Primary Iron and Steel 77.4 77.4 456,943 590,318 
Refrigerators, Vacuum Cleaners, etc. 80.7 77.0 111,879 145,237 
Telecommunications Equipment 77.0 eS) 180,743 237,994 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery 74.0 72.6 114,925 158,197 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 71.3 70.2 120,298 171,424 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus 68.3 68.9 89,038 129,265 
Iron Castings 69.9 68.5 173,636 253,445 
Fruit and Vegetable Preparations 67.6 68.0 188,243 276,698 
Coke and Gas Products 65.4 66.4 54,968 82,789 
Machinery, Industrial 58.9 63.3 196,884 311,095 
Miscellaneous Chemical Products 58.2 62.6 136,052 217,508 
Boilers, Tanks and Platework 59.1 60.7 66,086 108,889 
Glass and Glass Products 63.5 60.2 56,456 93,819 
Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products 57.6 60.1 72,902 121,265 
Brass and Copper Products 517 60.0 105,843 176,401 
Aluminum Products 65.0 59.4 58,128 97,884 
Sheet Metal Products 59.1 59.3 197,589 333,265 
Wire and Wire Goods 59.5 58.2 86,557 148,798 
Printing and Bookbinding 57.8 58.0 149,839 258,324 
Confectionery EvAC! 57.6 80,982 140,707 
Distilled Liquors Lae 56.2 89,056 158,476 
Milk Pasteurizing 55.8 55.8 81,016 145,100 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers 55.8 54.4 77,802 143,097 
Aircraft and Parts 54.8 53.5 247,216 462,331 
Acids, Alkalies and Salts 55.3 52.6 137,204 260,968 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Preparations 53.4 52.6 81,590 155,006 
Concentrated Milk Products 51.2 50.6 53,285 105,227 
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INDUSTRIES IN WHICH ONTARIO ACCOUNTED FOR OVER FIFTY PER CENT OF CANADA’S SELLING VALUE 


OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS, 1958—Continued 


Tie i ee eee eae ee 
ndustries in which Ontario’s selling yalue of factory shipments was less than $50,000,000 but greater than $10,000,000. 


1957 1958 
Ontario as % Ontario as % 
of Canada of Canada Ontario Canada 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
Machine Tool 100.0 100.0 11,355 11,355 
Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products 93.2 92.9 15,860 17,066 
Breakfast Foode 90.6 90.6 32,526 35,901 
Wines 4 86.9 88.4 15,762 17,825 
Leather 7 85.0 86.1 45,098 52,392 
Cordage Re i Twin 76.0 78.7 12,571 15,970 
Sporting Go 76.3 77.5 15,851 20,453 
Vegetable Oil: 74.9 77.5 41,687 53,795 
Toys and Gan 74.3 75.7 17,282 22,843 
Clocks, W: ch Cases 78.0 75.7 11,950 15,784 
Polishes a1 1 74.5 74.8 18,323 24,508 
Stone Prodi 72.1 74.0 21,524 29,104 
Jewellery a: 72.4 73.7 39,740 53,899 
White Met: 73.0 73.6 36,956 50,178 
Lithographi 66.1 72.0 39,124 54,345 
Adhesives 73.3 71.2 10,236 14,381 
Woollen Ya 69.7 70.8 22,231 31,421 
Batteries 70.7 70.1 27,759 39,605 
Carpets, | 72.4 68.6 16,202 23,628 
Feed Mills 71.6 67.3 22,316 33,158 
Musical | 66.1 67.3 11,008 16,352 
Engraving iectrotypins 69.1 66.7 25,585 38,370 
Salt 66.1 66.6 11,290 16,957 
Clay Pro: Clay 61.3 64.6 15,290 23,687 
Lime 55.7 64.4 13,041 20,262 
Inks 87.1 64.1 11,203 17,482 
Toilet Pre; 59.2 59.6 30,673 51,856 
Boxes an 58.9 58.8 13,502 22,963 
Brooms, | 56.3 56.5 10,740 18,997 
Sausage 46.2 54.7 17,560 32,116 
Clay Prod Clay 51.1 54.6 22,780 41,710 
Miscellan 54.2 54.5 14,451 26,501 
Plastic P 56.7 52.8 38,971 73,857 
Asbestos 44.6 51.6 14,241 27,610 
Source: Domi \fanufacturing Industries of Canada, 
MANUFACTURING BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1953 AND 1959 TO 1961 
1953 1959 19601 19612 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Reods ain dil 35.2 62.6 69.0 59.3 
etree Proc 12.9 10.6 11.7 17.5 
Fee Proc 17.2 7.9 9.6 9.1 
Clothing 6.2 3.8 3.4 3.5 
Wood Prod 9.7 11.1 9.6 5.6 
Papen Pro 39.9 41.6 30.1 40.4 
Deiacing. 1} justries 10.1 13.5 13.4 11.6 
Iron and 85.0 110.1 158.4 121.5 
Transport: 82.9 37.9 24.5 26.9 
Non-Ferro He a i es 
ae 26. . . . 
ae . 15.7 29.0 22.3 19.3 
on-Metalli« 

38.1 18.7 13.6 ilps 

Products 0 
Chemical P: 45.0 44,7 61.3 95.3 
Other Manu! 56.4 77.5 81.7 78.3 
a 499.4 502.4 549.3 553.6 

Total 


1Preliminary actual. 
2Intentions. 


Si Di tt Private and Public Investment in Canada (Outlook and Regional Estimates). 
‘ource: Departme 
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VIII— CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK PERFORMED, CANADA AND PRO 


VINCES, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


19591 


1960? 


1939 1946 1951 1956 1957 1958 
Janada ($000’s) 373,204 868,661 3,661,152 6,388,832 7,023,058 7,092,481 7,128,585 7,317,240 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
Atlantic Provinces ($000’s) 36,725 71,001 259,791 412,729 416,324 441,750 498,060 511,559 
NG (9.8) (8.2) (7.1) (6.4) (5.9) (6.2) (7.0) (7.0) 
Quebec ($000’s) 118,530 225,582 898,372 1,530,279 1,661,552 1,732,647 1,822,620 1,776,902 
% (31.8) (26.0) (24.5) (23.9) (23.6) (24.4) (25.6) (24.3) 
Ontario ($000’s) 144,830 347,617 1,349,407 2,194,020 2,507,011 2,598,625 2,422,492 2,545,872 
% (38.8) (40.0) (36.8) (34.3) (35.7) (36.6) (34.0) (34.8) 
Manitoba ($000’s) 14,849 43,463 182,526 310,905 327,306 345,293 410,450 400,456 
% (4.0) (5.0) (5.0) (4.9) (4.7) (4.9) (5.8) (5.5) 
Saskatchewan ($000’s) 13,429 29,277 153,762 363,086 353,560 383,344 342,513 379,947 
% (3.6) (3.4) (4.2) (5.7) (5.0) (5.4) (4.8) (5.2) 
Alberta ($000’s) 17,856 SL 575 379,256 757,716 707,005 787,336 817,081 878,365 
NG (4.8) (5.9) (10.4) (11.8) (10.1) (11.1) (11.5) (12.0) 
British Columbia‘® ($000’s) 86,985 100,148 438,038 829,897 1,050,300 803,486 815,369 824,139 
% (752) (11.5) (12.0) (13.0) (15.0) (11.3) (11.4) (11.3) 
1Preliminary. 
2Intentions. 
3Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Construction in Canada. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK PERFORMED BY 


PRINCIPAL TYPES, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1957 TO 1959 


Total Building Construction 


Residential 
Dwellings, Single, Double, Duplexes and Apartments 


Industrial 
Factories, Plants, Workshops, Food Canneries 
Mine and Mine Mill Buildings 
Railway Stations, Offices, Roadway Buildings 
Railway Shops, Engine Houses, Water and Fuel Stations 


Commercial 
Warehouses, Storehouses, Refrigerated Storage, etc. 
Grain Elevators 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Cafeterias, Tourist Cabins 
Office Buildings 
Stores, Retail and Wholesale 
Garages and Service Stations 
Theatres, Arenas, Amusement and Recreational Buildings 
Laundries and Dry Cleaning Establishments 


Institutional 
Schools and Other Educational Buildings 
Churches and Other Religious Buildings 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Clinics, First-Aid Stations, etc. 
Other Institutional Buildings 


Other Building Construction 

Farm Buildings (excluding dwellings) 

Broadcasting, Radio and Television, Relay and Booster 
Stations, Telephone Exchanges 

Aeroplane Hangars 

Passenger Terminals, Bus, Boat and Air 

Armouries, Barracks, Drill Halls, etc. 

Bunkhouses, Dormitories, Camp Ccookeries, Bush Depots 
and Camps 

Other Building Construction 


1951 


913,512 


408,900 
408,900 


196,564 
175,103 
12,237 
5,297 
3,927 


146,753 

33,049 
423 
8,891 
53,112 
36,428 
10,784 
3,230 
836 


91,079 
41,414 

9,221 
25,866 

14,578 


70,216 
35,586 


4,745 
2,057 


17,717 


9,039 
1,072 
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1957 


1959 


1958 

(Thousands of Dollars) 

1,531,963 1,607,649 1,585,295 
708,000 879,700 814,800 
708,000 879,700 814,800 
300,092 173,116 172,037 
193,879 139,807 145,370 

93,907 19,931 13,997 
7,582 8,305 8,132 
4,724 5,073 4,538 

276,126 285,082 309,291 

39,369 33,261 21,468 
1,048 1,189 6,795 

26,390 25,757 19,994 

105,981 121,627 153,634 

67,471 70,654 75,182 

23,010 18,768 18,329 

11,889 10,105 12,945 

968 3,721 944 
159,499 192,162 207,737 

89,908 108,458 114,205 

15,110 19,456 23,890 

42,567 50,810 58,644 

11,914 13,438 10,998 

88,246 77,589 81,430 

42,918 49,876 54,040 

17,433 8,916 9,878 
3,262 1,074 784 

49 315 60 
8,406 6,915 7,493 
7,294 3,170 1,602 
8,884 7,323 ey E) 


Per Cent Change 


1959/1951 1959/1958 


73.5 1.4 
99.3 -7.4 
99.3 -7.4 
-12.5 0.6 
-17.0 4.0 
14.4 -29.8 
53.5 -2.1 
15.6 -10.5 
110.8 8.5 
-35.0 =35.5 
* 471.5 
124.9 —22.4 
189.3 26.3 
106.4 6.4 
70.0 2.3 
300.8 28.1 
12.9 -74.6 
128.1 8.1 
175.8 Be) 
159.1 22.8 
126.7 15.4 
—24.6 18.2 
16.0 5.0 
S19 8.3 
108.2 10.8 
-61.9 -27.0 
n.a. -81.0 
=57.7 8.4 
82.3 49.5 
606.4 3.4 


VALUE OF 


Total Engineering Constructic 


Marine Construction 


Docks, Wharves, Pier 
Retaining Walls, F 


Canals and Water) 
Dredging and 


Dyke Construction 


Logging Boots 


Other Marine Consty 


Road, Highway and 
Hard Surfaced o; 
Gravel or Stone 
Dirt, Clay or Oth: 
Grading, Scrapin 
Sidewalks, Pat! 
Aerodromes, La 
Other 


Waterworks and ° 


Tile Drains. D 
Water Main: 
Sewage Syste 
Pumping Sta 
Water Storac: 


Dams and Irriga 


Dams and Re 
Irrigation anc 


Electric Power C« 

Electric Powe 
Conveying a! 
Electric Trans! 
Power Transm 
Street Lighting 


Railway, Telephon« 
Railway Tracks 
Signals and In 
Telegraph and 

Cables 


Gas and Oil Faciliti 


Gas Mains anc 
Pumping Stati 
Pumping Stati 
Oil Storage Ta: 
Gas Storage Ta 
Oil Pipe Lines 
Gas Pipe Lines 
Oil Wells 

Gas Wells 

Oil Refinery-Pro« 
Natural Gas Ci¢ 


Other Engineering © 
Bridges, Trestles 
Tunnels and Sut 
Incinerators 
Park Systems, La 
Swimming Pools 
Mine Shafts anv ‘| 
Fences, Snowshed 
Other Engineerins 


TOTAL VALU! 


*Over 1,000.0 per cent in 
Source: Dominion Bureé 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 


PERFORMED BY PRINCIPAL TYPES, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1957 TO 1959—Continued 


waters 


Riprapping 


struction 


jighways, Parking Lots, etc. 
Roads, Parking Lots, etc. 
Parking Lots, etc. 


ys, Tarmac 


luding Water 
| 
) 


Lines, Trolley Wires 


ound and Marine 


Viaducts 


‘oor Recreation Facilities 
Workings 


1951 


435,895 


8,329 
5,402 
558 
438 
1,671 


260 


109,779 


51,954 
20,636 
764 
17,166 
4,058 
6,417 
8,784 


28,348 


4,333 
9,229 
14,069 


787 


3,174 


2,060 
1,114 


150,302 


148,355 


1,947 


76,348 


50,043 
2,221 


24,084 


50,277 


23,173 
13,723 


4,507 


5,148 
2,677 
1,049 


1,349,407 


1957 1958 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


975,048 990,976 
43,898 62,699 
8,770 18,755 
341 661 
17,739 4,915 
8,948 37,029 
30 3 
299 270 
7,771 1,066 
203,400 216,104 
140,717 158,013 
37,982 38,930 
7,426 4,104 
3,916 718 
5,691 6,959 
7,668 7,380 
82,474 76,046 
5,935 5,246 
26,086 23,802 
41,898 41,302 
6,693 4,245 
1,862 1,451 
5,853 6,419 
3,576 3,802 
2,277 2,617 
197,600 155,613 
116,727 74,736 
12,393 11,308 
64,343 64,485 
4,137 5,084 
131,921 138,007 
77,436 83,693 
4,866 2,954 
49,619 51,360 
208,396 254,872 
23,242 39,695 
1,405 607 
37 5,322 
7,630 6,124 
1 3 
12,987 1,502 
103,993 152,253 
364 682 
1,466 1,348 
57,154 47,336 
117 = 
101,506 81,216 
51,773 44,120 
2,168 1,997 
68 1,041 
2,064 1,997 
229 533 
32,295 18,429 
5,402 4,701 
7,507 8,398 
2,507,011 2,598,625 


1959 


837,197 
34,911 
16,844 

664 
1,864 
14,402 
231 
906 


235,427 
170,202 
44,173 
5,349 
582 
6,697 
8,424 


85,527 
6,114 
23,066 
50,238 
4,988 
1,121 


5,007 


2,167 
2,840 


169,501 


75,825 
24,744 
63,637 

5,295 


138,998 


76,054 
4,051 


58,893 


81,292 


30,915 
368 
13,879 
3,984 
20 
1,036 
7,814 
756 
1,122 
21,376 
22 


86,534 


55,281 
4,326 
273 
2,698 
657 
10,480 
4,650 
8,169 


2,422,492 


Per Cant Change 


1959/1951 1959/1958 


92.1 -15.5 
319.1 -44.3 
211.8 -10.2 

19.0 0.5 
325.6 -62.1 
761.9 61.1 

= -14.4 
248.5 -15.0 
114.5 8.9 
227.6 Tl 
114.1 13.5 
600.1 30.3 
-96.6 -18.9 

65.0 =3.8 

31.3 14.1 
201.7 12.5 

41.1 16.5 
149.9 =3.1 
257.1 21.6 

= 17.5 

56.3 DIE] 

57.8 -22.0 

5.2 -43.0 
154.9 8.5 
12.8 8.9 
1.5 

10.7 118.8 
=1.3 

172.0 4.2 

82.1 0.7 

52.0 -9.1 

82.4 37.1 
144.5 14.7 
770.6 -68.1 

= ~22.1 

‘ -39.4 
160.8 
-34.9 

Mie 566.7 

31.1 -31.0 

46.6 -94.9 

: 10.9 
-16.8 
* -54.8 

72.1 6.5 
138.6 25.3 
-68.5 116.6 

== -73.8 
-40.1 35.1 

~: 23.3 
103.6 43.1 

73.7 Sti 
678.7 —2.7 

79.5 6.8 


uction in Canada, 
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NEW 


DWELLING UNITS STARTED, COMPLETED AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


1951 
Total 
Urban 
Rural 

1958 
Total 
Urban 
Rural 


1959 
Total 
Urban 
Rural 


1960 


Total 
Urban 
Rural 


New Dwelling 
Units Started 


New Dwelling 


Units Completed 


New Dwelling Units 
Under Construction at December 31 


Ont. as % 


Ont. as % 


Ont. as % 


Canada Ontario of Canada Canada Ontario of Canada Canada Ontario of Canada 
68,579 27,349 39.9 81,310 31,732 39.0 45,926 19,258 41.9 
52,906 21,680 41.0 65,387 26,530 40.6 31,779 13,159 41.4 
15,673 5,669 36.2 15,923 5,202 ROLY / 14,147 6,099 43.1 
164,632 63,753 38.7 146,686 59,551 40.6 88,162 33,414 37.9 
132,674 50,334 37.9 116,512 46,660 40.0 68,435 25,950 37.9 
31,958 13,419 42.0 30,174 12,891 42.7 19,727 7,464 37.8 
141,345 54,158 38.3 145,671 54,281 37.3 81,905 32,827 40.1 
116,188 42,301 36.4 118,930 41,807 35.2 65,824 25,711 39.1 
25,157 11,857 47.1 26,741 12,474 46.6 16,081 7,116 44.3 
108,858 42,282 38.8 IPA hYy/ 46,982 38.0 65,773 28,335 43.1 
86,472 32,742 37.9 100,562 36,613 36.4 50,564 22,256 44.0 
22,386 9,540 42.6 23,195 10,369 44.7 15,209 6,079 40.0 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Construction. 


IX—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION BY INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1926 TO 1959 


1926 


1939 


1946 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1957 


1958 


1959: 


($000’s) 


0 
0 


($000’s) 


oO 


a) 


($000’s) 


(6 
oO 


($000’s) 


% 


($000’s) 
pe 


($000’s) 


G 
70 


($000’s) 


A 


($000’s) 


oO 
oO 


Electric 
Total Agriculture Forestry Fisheries Trapping Mining Power Manufactures Construction 
980,637 214,786 n.a. 2,522 3,429 53,289 39,552 667,059 n.a. 
(100.0) (21.9) (0.3) (0.4) (5.4) (4.0) (68.0) 

1,305,034 171,394 22,080 2,515 1,550 136,966 52,100 791,429 127,000 
(100.0) (13.1) (1.7) (0.2) (0.1) (10.5) (4.0) (60.7) (9.7) 
2,529,727 330,948 73,149 5,597 7,793 106,809 73,547 1,659,284 272,600 
(100.0) (13.1) (2.9) (0.2) (0.3) (4.2) (2.9) (65.6) (10.8) 
5,244,448 554,100 118,526 7,035 5,214 178,554 127,319 3,569,400 684,300 
(100.0) (10.6) (2.3) (0.1) (0.1) (3.4) (2.4) (68.1) (13.0) 
5,546,771 562,623 114,220 7,417 3,657 182,085 140,762 3,811,107 724,900 
(100.0) (10.1) (2.1) (0.1) (0.1) (3.3) (2.5) (68.7) (13.1) 
5,990,989 515,492 96,911 7,027 3,869 184,516 164,347 4,130,127 888,700 
(100.0) (8.6) (1.6) (0.1) (0.1) (3.1) (2.8) (68.9) (14.8) 
5,814,195 461,659 99,009 7,013 2,683 196,422 179,979 3,930,730 936,700 
(100.0) (7.9) (1.7) (0.1) (0.1) (3.4) (3.1) (67.6) (16.1) 
6,451,653 501,434 114,483 6,783 4,286 221,263 208,649 4,426,655 968,100 
(100.0) (7.8) (1.8) (0.1) (0.1) (3.4) (3.2) _ (68.6) (15.0) 
7,096,621 491,470 125,917 7,927 2,990 246,454 236,993 4,868,570 1,116,300 
(100.0) (6.9) (1.8) (0.1) (0.1) (3.5) (3.3) (68.6) (15.7) 
7,567,527 513,946 128,521 7,047 2,576 309,475 249,187 5,047,711 1,309,064 
(100.0) (6.8) (1.7) (0.1) * (4.1) (3.3) (66.7) (17.3) 
7,659,224 590,306 87,633 ayaa 2,713 401,231 261,370 4,914,074 1,394,626 
(100.0) (7.7) (1.2) (0.1) * (5.2) (3.4) (64.2) (18.2) 
8,100,000 527,200 97,200 4,890 2,450 515,500 304,160 5,360,000 1,288,600 
(100.0) (6.5) (1.2) (0.1) ze (6.4) (3.7) (66.2) (15.9) 


n.a. Not available. 


*Less than 0.05 per cent. 
1Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Survey of Production. 
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X—TOURIST TRADE 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF HOTELS BY NATURE OF OPERATIONS, ONTARIO, 1959 


Full Year 


Seasonal 


Full Year Seasonal 
Total Licensed Non-Licensed Licensed Non-Licensed 
All Hotels Hotels Hotels Hotels Hotels 
Number of Hotels 1,494 893 143 49 409 
Number of Rooms 48,033 30,640 3,616 2,176 11,601 
In Hotels 39,022 29,728 3,239 1,208 4,847 
In Cabins 9,011 912 377 968 6,754 
Bed Capacity 90,734 55,583 6,443 4,407 24,301 
Salaries and Wage g ($000’s) 45,739 42,267 918 693 1,861 
Total Operating ($000’s) 163,924 149,898 3,652 2,759 7,615 
Proportion of Recei 
Roonis wv 23.7 21.8 46.6 37.8 44.5 
Meals Yi 22.6 21.1 40.3 32.0 41.0 
Beer, Wine an gy 45.4 49.4 = 15.2 
Other Sources % 8.3 WL 13.1 15.0 14.5 
Definitions: Hotels- x or more rooms providing lodging or lodging and meals for transient guests. 
Full ye s operated for at least ten months in the year. 
Source: Dominion B ls 
RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADED, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 
Manufactures 
tural Animals and Forest and 
eras ts Animal Products Mine Products Products Miscellaneous All L.C.L.3 
(Ton qi (Tons) % (Tons) % (Tons) % (Tons) Q% (Tons) a 
1939 34,768 16.4 1,381,301 4.0 12,600,359 36.2 2,337,868 6.7 11,689,767 33.6 1,029,728 3.9 
1946 62,926, 20.6 1,668,126 2.6 20,063,007 31.9 5,010,750 8.0 21,405,624 34.0 1,809,031 2.9 
1951 68,982,° 16.6 1,130,805 1.6 24,171,756 34.0 5,779,120 8.4 25,090,611 36.4 1,371,485 2.9 
1955 65,744,8 14,5 977,955 1.5 24,695,120 37.6 4,721,460 7.2 24,864,987 37.8 952,045 14 
1956 71,936 16.1 945,514 1.3 27,305,754 38.0 5,201,007 = 7.2 25,960,683 36.1 944,356 1.3 
1957 67,34 12.9 861,218 1.3 26,690,835 39.6 4,871,494 7.2 25,399,614 37.7 848,338 1.3 
1958 58,191, ¢ 15.0 619,933 iar 22,478,538 38.6 4,026,980 6.9 21,729,309 ~~ 37.3 618,244 ly 
1959 62,206 12.8 593,951 0.9 26,228,698 42.2 3,832,874 6.2 22,993,640 37.0 573,780 0.9 
1Less than carl 
Note: Include ario and freight received from United States rail connections. 
Source: Domit Freight Traffic. 
R COMMODITIES CARRIED BY RAILWAYS, ONTARIO, 1959 
Loaded at Received from Total Freight Unloaded at Delivered to 
Stations in U.S. Rail Traffic Stations in U.S. Rail 
Ontario! Connections (Excl. Duplications) Ontario? Connections 
(Tons) 
Iron Ore 7,445,602 17,723 7,463,325 7,681,926 399,348 
Stone and Ko 
(broken 4,012,880 60,441 4,073,321 3,883,226 180,946 
Copper-Nickei ' 2,888,299 = 2,888,299 2,888,199 — 
Wheat 2,069,234 460,743 2,529,977 6,361,216 458,494 
Gravel and San 
Vexcludi 2,401,676 110,069 2,511,745 2,884,455 16,575 
Bituminous Co 1,135,407 1,063,653 2,199,060 2,490,250 225,125 
Ninnutactired 885,504 1,038,196 1,923,700 494,167 945,565 
Bitewood 1,616,555 80,773 1,697,328 1,378,156 605,548 
ia Shins! 624,444 719,667 1,344,111 1,262,130 1,927,710 
Wows ee Pap 1,089,033 29,994 1,119,027 203,146 1,670,899 
Cok = 448,848 609,813 1,058,661 821,573 100,782 
ee ica Goa 3,293 1,020,601 1,023,894 1,035,435 124,268 
a KPH 733,243 198,367 931,610 219,766 1,377,795 
i oi Bu 670,763 159,686 830,449 261,474 161,977 
ae fF 801,901 23,290 825,191 1,030,370 2,000 
nica 15,640,664 13,572,434 29,213,098 17,758,000 11,905,023 
4 42,467,346 19,165,450 61,632,796 50,653,489 20,102,055 
pact cere j 158,017 573,780 403,990 111,819 
All L.G.L. Freight 415,763 , > > ’ 
L: 42,883,109 19,323,467 62,206,576 51,057,479 20,213,874 
Grand Total eee: 
L.C.L. Less than carloac 
1Includes imports at tN 
2Includes exports at lak« inasiuidy een 


Source: Dominion Bureat 
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ROAD MILEAGES BY TYPE OF SURFACE, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1959 


Concrete 


Bituminous Pavement 
Mulch Pavement 
Gravel and Crushed Stone 


Earth 


Total 


1956 


1,337.88 
9,188.76 
5,750.73 
56,797.11 
10,433.76 


83,508.24 


1957 


1,180.75 
10,253.83 
6,199.26 
56,086.51 
10,083.02 


83,803.37 


1958 


1,136.89 
11,010.68 
6,641.04 
56,456.06 
9,848.13 


85,092.80 


1959 


1,148.66 
11,419.11 
6,271.03 
57,093.14 
9,594.81 


85,526.75 


Source: Ontario Department of Highways. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS!, CANADA AND ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1960 


Ontario as 


% of 
Canada Ontario Canada 
1939 1,439,245 682,891 47.4 
1946 1,622,463 711,106 43.8 
1951 2,872,420 1,205,098 42.0 
1952 3,155,824 1,291,753 40.9 
1953 3,430,672 1,406,119 41.0 
1954 3,644,589 1,489,980 40.9 
1956 4,230,647 1,710,240 40.4 
1957 4,487,122 1,793,499 40.0 
1958 4,723,126 1,868,922 39.6 
1959 5,011,506 1,973,737 39.4 
19602 5,250,000 2,062,500 39.3 
‘Does not include trailers. 
2Preliminary. 
Source: Motor Vehicles Branch, Ontario Department of Transport. 
MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY TYPE, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1956 TO 1960 
Dual 
Total Passenger Commercial Purpose Motorcycle Trailers 
1946 711,106 585,604 117,217 1,303 6,982 n.a. 
1956 1,710,240 1,365,874 297,329 35,385 11,652 100,472 
1957 1,793,499 1,431,438 304,568 45,971 11,522 109,150 
1958 1,868,922 1,492,039 308,317 58,418 10,148 119,917 
1959 UAE AYE 1,573,365 316,272 74,014 10,086 132,743 
19602 2,062,470 1,640,338 320,185 92,586 9,361 136,511 


n.a. Not available. 


1Total does not include trailers. 


2Preliminary. 


Source: Motor Vehicles Branch, Ontario Department of Transport. 


NATURAL GAS PIPELINE MILEAGE, CANADA AND ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1959 


Gathering and Transmission Distribution 
Ontario as Ontario as 
Canada Ontario % of Canada Canada Ontario % of Canada 
1946 3,218 2,352 73.1 2,844 2,071 72.8 
1951 3,461 2,203 63.7 3,462 2,050 59.2 
1955 3,995 2,380! 59.6 6,029 4,336 71.9 
1956 4,532 2,552! 56.3 6,236 4,383 70.3 
1957 5,854 3,712! 63.4 6,864 4,863 70.8 
1958 8,199" 5,6928 69.4 9,212? 7,0798 76.8 
1959 8,256? 5,7898 70.1 9,962 7,5798 76.1 
‘Includes some pipeline owned by distributing firms. 


“Based upon the Ontario Energy Board estimate of mileage in Ontario, 


3Estimated by the Ontario Energy Board. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry; the Ontario Energy Board. 
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OIL PIPELINE MILEAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1951 TO 1959 


British Yukon 
Canada Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Territory 
ie 1,577 149 — 278 438 712 = = 
eee 2,500 204 590 278 496 932 = = 
aye 3,794 204 801 416 592 L317 464 _- 
ie 4,656 204 808 508 1,059 1,607 470 —_ 
2s 5,079 206 809 541 1,135 1,918 470 = 
jh 6,051 21 848 632 1,436 2,452 472 — 
957 6,873 211 1,004 713 1,654 2,773 518 — 
1958 7,145 202 1,009 720 1,803 2,896 518 = 
1959 7,808 202 1,009 724 1,912 3,331 523 107 
Note: Gathering lines included in mileages for Alberta for all years and for Saskatchewan and Manitoba from 1954 to 1959, inclusive. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Oil Pipe Line Transport. 
OIL PIPELINE MILEAGE BY COMPANIES, ONTARIO, 1952 TO 1959 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Imperia! Oi! Limited— gee ahi st 
Sarnia Products Pipe Line 203 203 203 203 242 242 242 242 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Company —— — 7 7 7 163 166 166 
Sun-Canadian Pipe Line Co. Ltd. — 211 211 211 211 211 211 211 
Trans-Norti Pipe Line Company 387 387 387 388 388 388 390 390 
Tota) 590 801 808 809 848 1,004 1,009 1,009 
Source: Dor of Statisties, Oil Pipe Line Transport. 
XII—COMMUNICATIONS 
NUMBER OF TELEPHONES, ONTARIO, 1939 TO 1960 
Operated By 
Bell Telephone 
Independent Company of 
Systems! Canada Total 
1939 113,664 515,967 629,631 
1940 116,291 544,346 660,637 
1941 119,204 585,465 704,669 
1942 124,754 610,299 735,053 
1943 127,104 628,826 755,930 
1944 133,097 647,485 780,582 
1945 142,718 687,037 829,755 
1946 149,575 772,943 922,518 
1947 157,302 852,290 1,009,592 
1948 162,895 936,637 1,099,532 
1949 173,265 1,018,279 1,191,544 
1950 174,650 1,091,614 1,266,264 
1951 161,559 1,162,688 1,324,247 
1952 168,436 1,240,885 1,409,321 
1953 174,634 1,329,600 1,504,234 
1954 169,368 1,429,250 1,598,618 
1955 174,828 1,552,280 1,727,108 
1956 176,052 1,692,846 1,868,898 
1957 173,455 1,801,742 1,975,197 
1958 175,456 1,909,122 2,084,578 
1959 178,882 2,021,863 2,200,745 
1960 n.a. 2,131,467 n.a. 
Wee A eniints 
ae ghee { owned or operated by Dominion or Provincial departments and commissions or by incorporated companies other than telephone 
OS sesaa an Tele mmission; Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Company Telephones By Exchanges. 
Source: Ontario Tel \ ’ 
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The Economic Regions of Ontario 


The Province of Ontario is divided into ten economic 
regions, each of which is a combination of contiguous 
counties or districts, the normal political divisions and 
basic statistical units of the Province. Some of the larger 
regions are divided into sub-regions. This system fits 
into the over-all regional plan for the whole of Canada. 

The division of Ontario into regions augments other 
methods of studying the economic development of the 
Province. A great variety of material can be made avail- 
able on an area basis, thus simplifying the process of 
gathering and utilizing statistics. This is of special impor- 
tance to persons concerned with analyzing the structure 
of a particular part of the Provincial economy. It should 
be realized, however, that these “ 
will not satisfy all requirements. 
breakdown is essential, 


general purpose” regions 
In some instances a finer 
in others, a combination 
of regions or even a different grouping of the counties 
and districts will have 


while, 


more significance. 

The plan for dividing Ontario into economic regions 
was conceived at the Conference on Industrial 
Statistics held in F 1947. The Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association provided the Ontario Bureau of 
Statistics and Research (now incorporated in the present 


first 


s-Oruary, 


Department of Economics) with an industrial zoning 
plan of the Province which had been designed in 1940 in 
connection with a survey of industrial capacity. The 
Bureau extended these regional divisions to conform to 
county and district boundaries. Officials of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Economic Research Branch 
of the Department of Trad id Commerce were con- 
sulted. The latter prepared les and county outline 
maps detailing the location « dustry, types of agricul- 
tural production, the distrib of gainfully occupied 


istrial groups and many 
inties and districts with 
combined and a system 


persons according to maj: 
other factors. Contiguous 
similar economic structure 
of nineteen economic 1X was evolved. 

Upon approval of thi n, the Ontario Bureau of 
Statistics and Research took a detailed study of 
each of the eee to determine major types of economic 
activity and the con of each area to the Provincial 
economy as a # ole _ It is considered that this was the 
first comprehensive attempt to present and analyze 
economic data about different areas of the Province. 

In 1951, the Economic and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Defence Production initiated research re- 
lating to the economic zoning of Canada in order to 
assess the regional impact 0! defence production and 
resources development. The “Economic Zoning of 
Canada and the D.D.P. Geographic Code”, published in 
1953, showed the results of this work. A sequel was 
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issued the following year. Ontario officials were able to 
bring to the consideration of this new plan their experi- 
ence gained in analyzing the original nineteen regions of 
the Province. A revised system was set up—the present 
plan which divides Ontario into ten economic regions. 

Utilization of the regional divisions of the Province has 
not only continued, but has been greatly extended in 
recent years. As an important part of the Ontario 
Government’s program to encourage a balanced and even 
growth throughout the Province, regional development 
associations have been established under the Trade and 
Industry Branch of the Department of Commerce and 
Development. Seven such regional associations are now 
in operation: Eastern Ontario, Northwestern Ontario, 
Georgian Bay, Lake Ontario, Northeastern Ontario, Mid- 
Western Ontario and Niagara. 


THE ECONOMIC REGIONS AND SUB-REGIONS OF 
ONTARIO SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTIES 
AND DISTRICTS 


50 Eastern Ontario 55 Lake St. Clair 


A—Ottawa Valley A—Border 
Carleton Essex 
Lanark Kent 
Prescott 
excavate B—Lambton 
Russell Lambton 
B— Upper St. Lawrence 
Dunes 56 Upper Grand River 
rontenac 
Glengarry uote 
bee Waterloo 
Sone Wellington 
51 Lake Ontario 57 Georgian Bay 
Durham A—Blue Water 
Haliburton Rice 
Hastings : 
Lennox and Addington peg 
Northumberland Since 
Peterborough j 
Prince Edward B—Highlands 
Victoria Muskoka 
d 
52 Metropolitan Eau 
Halton . 
Ontario 58 Northeastern Ontario 
Peel A—Clay Belt 
York Cochrane 
53 eae Tieden 
ae nee B— Nickel Range 
Wentworth Manitoulin 
B— Niagara Sudbury 
Haldimand C— Sault 
Lincoln Algoma 
Welland 
54 Lake Erie 59 Lakehead-Northwestern 
Elgin Ontario 
Middlesex Kenora (Incl. Patricia) 
Norfolk Rainy River 
Oxford Thunder Bay 
Note: See Population Density Map for poetapule location of 


economic regions and counties. 


The Department of Economics has also expanded its 
presentation of economic and statistical material on a 
regional basis. The present publication, ‘““Ontario—Its 
Economic and Social Aspects”, which is the ninth survey 
of Ontario to be prepared and published by the staff of 
the Department, contains a complete section on Ontario’s 
economic regions. In addition, the Economic Statistics 


Branch of the Department is preparing a series of studies 
on the individual economic regions of the Province. Four 
have already been published. The first covered the 
Georgian Bay Region, while subsequent reports dealt 
with Northeastern Ontario, Northwestern Ontario and 
Eastern Ontario, respectively. Studies on the Lake 
Ontario and Niagara Regions are being prepared. 


Population 


Population Trends 


Over the past SO years, the rate of increase of Ontario’s 
population has been highly variable. Nevertheless, since 
1951, a record rate of approximately 3.2 per cent per 
annum has been maintained. High birth rates, declining 
death rates and high levels of immigration have all con- 
tributed to this rapid rise. While the expansion of the 
Province’s population has affected all counties and 
regions, a closer look at the individual counties reveals 
a startling variation in the rate of growth. More than 
half of the total Provincial population increase between 
1951 and 1956 was added in two regions—Metropolitan 
and Niagara. Eight other rapidly growing counties or 
districts—Carleton, Essex, Algoma, Sudbury, Lambton, 
Middlesex, Waterloo and Simcoe—accounted for another 
26 per cent. 

In many of the rural areas and in some of the northern 
districts, population growth has been small and largely 
confined to the older age groups or to children under 15. 
Such counties as Russell, Prescott, Dundas and Glen- 
garry in Eastern Ontario; Haliburton in the Lake Ontario 
Region; Bruce, Dufferin, Grey, Muskoka and Parry 
Sound in Georgian Bay; and Timiskaming and Mani- 
toulin in Northeastern Ontario, have shown very little 
growth. Recent high birth rates have added to the 
population in some of these areas, but most of. this 
increase has been in the younger age groups, and it is 
quite possible that this addition is only temporary. If, 
when these children reach maturity, they go elsewhere to 
look for work, there could even be a slight decline in 
the population of some of these areas within the next 
ten years. 

A closer look at some of the earlier trends in population 
growth in the counties and regions gives considerable in- 
sight into possible future growth patterns. The present 
trend toward increasing population concentration in the 
industrial areas of the Metropolitan and Niagara regions 
started at the beginning of the century. In 1901, 16.2 
per cent of the Province’s population lived in the Metro- 
politan Region. This proportion has been steadily in- 
creasing; by 1956 it reached 31.5 per cent. The same 
trend is evident in the Niagara Region where the propor- 
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tion of total Provincial population increased from 9.2 
per cent to 12.6 per cent during these 55 years. These 
ratios have shown a fairly steady rate of increase, and it 
is quite likely that the population in these two regions 
will continue to grow at relatively faster rates than the 
rest of the Province. 

Consistent trends were also evident in some of the 
slower growing regions. In the Eastern Ontario, Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie, Upper Grand River and Georgian 
Bay regions, population has been increasing at consistently 
lower rates than it has in the Province as a whole. These 
five regions together now account for only about 36 per 
cent of the Province’s population, while in 1901 they 
accounted for 62 per cent. The Lake St. Clair, North- 
eastern and Lakehead-Northwestern regions have not 
shown any consistent trends in rates of growth relative to 
the Provincial total. In the Lake St. Clair Region, for 
example, Essex County grew very rapidly while, until 
World War I, the neighbouring counties of Kent and 
Lambton showed almost no growth. Since 1941, Kent 
County has been growing at a moderate rate, mainly as 
a result of the extension of the industrial expansion in 
Essex across the county line, and Lambton has grown 
slightly more rapidly than the Province as a whole. 

Some of the northern areas have had widely varying 
rates of growth from time to time. The early mineral 
discoveries and expansion of the forest-based industries 
resulted in a rapidly growing population in the Clay Belt 
Sub-region until the nineteen thirties, but since then most 
of this area has had a substantially unchanged population. 
Manitoulin District has maintained a small population of 
about 11,000 since 1901 with only. slight variations. On 
the other hand, the Sault Sub-region has grown steadily at 
a rate almost identical with the rate of growth in the 
Province as a whole. The discovery of more mineral 
deposits in this area will probably keep it growing at a 
relatively rapid rate. The Lakehead-Northwestern Region 
had a very rapidly growing population until the war years 
and since then has been keeping pace with the Province as 
a whole. The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway may 
increase the importance of Port Arthur and Fort William 
as ports and again accelerate the rate of growth in this 
area. 
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The trend toward the concentration of population in the 
industrial areas of the Metropolitan and Niagara regions 
was accelerated during the War with conversion to wartime 
production and the development of additional wartime 
industries in these areas. Since the War, the increase in 
Canadian population, rising wage rates and a generally 
increased standard of living throughout the country have 
further boosted demand for the products of the secondary 
manufacturing industries, a majority of which are located 
in this small industrial area. It seems reasonable to assume 
that many new industries will continue to prefer this area 
because of its central location with regard to both markets 
and material supplies and also because of its fairly large 
pool of skilled labour. It is probable that population will 
continue to grow more rapidly in the Metropolitan and 
Niagara regions than in the rest of the Province. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this pattern of 
growth. The development of one industry in a relatively 
non-industrial area may attract complementary industries 
and result in unforeseeable expansion. For example, the 
establishment of the Polymer Corporation in Sarnia during 
the war years brought a mushrooming petro-chemical 
industry into that area. The City’s population, which had 
been fairly static since 1931, doubled in size from 1941 
to 1951 and increased by more than 25 per cent from 
1951 0.1956. 

Supplies of water, and the availability of sewer and 
power facilities are also determining factors in the possible 
growth of particular areas. Thus, shortages of water 
resources have begun to hamper the growth of some cities 
in the central part of Southern Ontario. Improvements 
being planned by the Water Resources Commission in 
collaboration with these communities may permit an 
acceleration in their growth within the period under study. 
Such improvements could significantly change the growth 
outlook in some of the communities concerned, although 
they are not likely to alter the long-term trend toward an 
increased concentration of population in the already 
heavily industrialized areas. 

Along with the movement of the population to industrial 
areas there has been an acceleration in the movement of 
people from farms to cities and towns. More than 70 per 
cent of the 1951 to 1956 population increase occurred in 
the urban areas of cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more. Although it is difficult to tabulate accurately the 
effect of this growth on the rural areas surrounding such 
cities, the trends in the rural non-farm population and in 
some of the townships in which these cities are situated 
would indicate that a substantial portion of rural growth 
has been in the immediate vicinity of urban areas. The 
gradual decline in farm population appears to be con- 
tinuing. Such small increases as have occurred have been 
largely in the very young and very old age groups. 

New mining developments have resulted in rapid popu- 
lation increases in local areas such as Bancroft, Elliot Lake 
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and Atikokan, although the absolute increase in such areas 
is small compared with the growth in cities like Toronto, 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, Windsor or Sudbury. In certain 
of these localities, where mining and industrial develop- 
ments have brought a steady growth over a long period, 
it can be assumed that expansion will continue. In others, 
changes in markets could have a very serious effect on the 
community and the population could decline as rapidly as 
it increased. The increasing attention being given to the 
search for minerals in Canada will, no doubt, lead to the 
opening up of new areas in Northern Ontario within the 
next 20 years. While it is not possible to foresee precisely 
where these discoveries will be made, some allowance for 
such growth has been made. 

The long-term effects of the St. Lawrence Seaway are 
also difficult to assess. While a substantial increase in 
population has been projected for the Lakehead-North- 
western Region, it is possible that the Seaway will increase 
both the traffic to and from Western Canada and the 
accessibility of the Region to markets and supplies in 
central Canada to such an extent that population growth 
in the Lakehead ports will be faster than anticipated. In 
addition, it is difficult to determine which ports on the 
Great Lakes will receive the most benefit from an increase 
in shipping and to predict the extent to which towns and 
cities along the St. Lawrence will be affected. Some of 
the present trans-shipment points, Prescott for example, 
may lose much of their business to terminal ports such as 
Montreal. 


Effect of Natural Increase and Migration on 
Regional Population Changes 


The relative rates of growth of population in local areas 
of the Province rest much less upon births and deaths 
among the local population than upon the economic 
prospects for each area. An economically static area may 
experience a sudden upsurge in the rate of population 
growth as a result of increased birth rates but, unless this 
growth is accompanied by an expansion of economic 
opportunity, it is likely to be only temporary. When the 
new babies reach maturity they will probably move out to 
other parts of the Province where more active economic 
development offers them wider opportunities. When we 
look at the population trends of some of the rural counties 
of Ontario during the past 50 years, we can see the effects 
of the economy on population growth. Birth rates have 
always been higher in the rural areas than in the rest 
of the Province yet the population in most of the rural 
counties has changed very little in the past half century. 
During the past 15 years, the very high post-war birth 
rates have enlarged the population in many of these areas, 
but unless new industries move in within the next few 
years the population will probably level off or even show 
a decline when these post-war babies reach working age. 


Crude birth rates indicate the net effect on population 
of variations in fertility rates and age distribution among 
regions and counties. In the Nickel Range Sub-region 
there were 34.5 births per 1,000 population in 1956 and 
in Kenora and Rainy River districts, 31.0 and 31.8, 
respectively. Rural counties also tended to show relatively 
high crude birth rates, although there were many excep- 
tions: in Elgin, Bruce, Dufferin, Grey, Victoria, Halibur- 
ton, Leeds and Lanark, for instance, the crude rates were 
below the Provincial average, varying from 21.0 to 22.9. 
In most of these counties there is a fairly high concen- 
tration of older people and consequently a low crude birth 
rate. Urban areas generally tend to have low birth rates, 
but here again there are exceptions. Halton and Peel 
counties in the Metropolitan Region each have higher 
than average birth rates because many of their citizens 
are young persons living in new suburban communities. 

Death rates also vary markedly in different regions. 
The outlying areas have higher mortality rates for all age 
groups than do the urban industrial areas. This is most 
noticeable in the very young and the very old age groups. 
In the northern districts in 1956, there were an estimated 
7.8 to 7.9 deaths for ev 1,000 children under five years 
of age, compared witli 6.8 in the Province as a whole and 
6.6 in the Metropolitan Region. Likewise, among people 
over 65 there were 70.9 deaths per 1,000 in the Nickel 
Range Sub-region, w! there were fewer than 60 deaths 
per 1,000 in this age group in the Metropolitan Region. 
However, crude death rates may give us quite another 
picture. Even tl age-specific mortality rates are 
higher than average in the northern areas, crude death 
Northeastern Ontario and 7.8 in 
Ontario—are the lowest in the 
elatively young population in the 
in the Georgian Bay Region, 
high age-specific death rates 
ave resulted in a crude death 
» highest in the Province. 

influencing the population 
1s is the rate of migration, both 
into and out of the Province, and from area to area within 
the Province. It difficult to obtain much reliable 
information on popiation movements, but it is apparent 
that there has always been a tendency for people to move 
to prosperous and develo ing areas. Increasing knowledge 
of other areas and better transportation facilities are con- 
stantly making it easic for people to move. The varying 
importance of migration on the increase of population in 
each region between 1951 1956 is shown in the 
accompanying tabular material. Only Manitoulin District 
suffered an actual decline in population as a result of 
emigration, although many o! the rural counties lost part 
of the natural increase of their population. Prescott, 
Russell, Glengarry, Haliburton, Huron, Perth, Grey, 


ilk 


rates—7.2 per 1,000 in 
Lakehead-Northweste 
Province because of tlic 
districts. On the ot hand, 
a combination of relativ 
and an aging popul 
rate of 10.6 per 1,000, ti 
One of the maj 
growth of the variou i 
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Bruce, Muskoka, Parry Sound, Cochrane and Timiska- 
ming all lost a substantial portion of their natural increase 
through population movements. Even in the fairly indus- 
trialized county of Brant, there was a net emigration of 
population during that period. 

It is evident that many factors affect the growth of the 
population of a region. Reasonably accurate predictions 
can be made about the future behaviour of some of these 
factors. But many others are either unstable or are tied 
to such a wide range of imponderables that accurate fore- 
casting is almost impossible. The projections made in this 
report are based upon an examination of many factors, 
and probably indicate roughly the general trend of 
population in the various regions. To claim any greater 
accuracy than this would be to disregard the record of 
mistakes and failures among most previous attempts to 
predict future population. 


POPULATION CHANGES, ONTARIO, 1951 TO 1956 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Natural Net Population 
Increase Migration Increase 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 
Carletoaiein.en. 22,576 17,807 40,383 
Panark: an ocr t ie. 2,046 378 2,424 
PLESCOCTAR seein Vcd ta artis ieee 2,587 -1,872 715 
Remire wis tee ants vcuracen ein struct ccs 7,932 3,597 11,529 
Russel er errata steerer anes 1,817 -489 1,328 
Sub-total; ote ee rae 36,958 19,420 56,378 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas Ses shod ena: Heese to 1,025 135 1,160 
Frontenac Wigses. tt tote ae 6,286 4,149 10,435 
Glengarry airs cco a et 1,306 -315 991 
Grenville. oe erator. coum at 1,085 2,433 3,518 
Breeds at cy sot st elsheawians A acs 2,472 1,774 4,246 
Stormontiross says cree a ee eos eae 5,282 23712 7,994 
Sub=totalipen oss corsair 17,456 10,888 28,344 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO....... 54,414 30,308 84,722 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durhanw ire. oo eee tees kde 2,702 3,010 5,712 
Halibur toni tie. es 575 -233 342 
Fastin’ Sa wae ica, cate oe 7,391 2,056 9,447 
Lennox & Addington......... 1,441 626 2,067 
Northumberland................ 2,188 2,348 4,536 
Peterborougn.. nis cease ae 5,920 1,272 7,192 
Prince Edward). 2.05: . 1,523 1,063 2,586 
Victoria te deca cs See ne 1,307 -186 1,121 
TOTAL, LAKEYONTARIOWS 2... 23,047 9,956 33,003 
METROPOLITAN 
Haltontyor aie: wiaceer 5, i705 19,119 24,294 
ON TACLO a tors clic ete a ieee te: 9,480 11,872 21,352 
Peeler rite tok bracers Mas, at 7,342 20,093 27,435 
Works apes Coote an ene aren ee 99,843 164,136 263,979 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN ....... 121,840 215,220 337,060 
NIAGARA 
A—Burlington 
Bran Cotta cot kon tone siamese tte 6,049 -914 5,135 
Wentworth. O22... 6.0.44 25,565 24,590 50,155 
Sub-totals cn ovis 31,614 23,676 55,290 
B—Niagara 
Haldimand.) ior che eae 1,965 -36 1,929 
Eincola cacy 26) aetas eeeS oe 9,293 13,081 22,374 
Welland on i). se%: deere ese: 13,524 12,849 26,373 
Sop=totalic 2. ep ee hee 24,782 25,894 50,676 
TOTAL ANTAGAR Avnet oP eee gi 56,396 49,570 105,966 


POPULATION CHANGES, ONTARIO, 1951 TO 1956— Continued PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN POPULATION, ONTARIO, 1951 OVER 1941 
ee - AND 1956 OVER 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


aS : COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
Natural Net Population = ; 
Increase Migration Increase 1951/1941 1956/1951 
LAKE ERIE 5 % % 
Hi giritey, ¢ eee Seen fae ee 3,189 -593 2,5%6 EASTERN ONTARIO 
Middlesex iyi. cat ia eee tae 13,583 15,175 28,758 A— Ottawa Valley 
Norfolicey son teret Mette ne ee 3,544 -130 3,414 Carleton, neo oe tesas ine ee cee ieee 19.6 16.7 
Oxfords cot te ete ee ee 4,512 2,898 7,410 WEES) eerie: Seis abandon caper eapee 7.4 6.8 
Prescot tah ROP. ae eae eee 1.2 2.8 
LOTAL SUAS PPO RTE gees 24,828 17,350 42,178 Rentrew,<. hy ee io ee ae ee Bee 21.9 17.3 
Russel Tse. h Ore eee ee ee Pz a.5 
LAKE ST. CLAIR Subttotaliey ast eee ae eee 16.4 14.5 
A—Border B—Upper St. Lawrence 
ESSEXOE Sram te ee ee eee oe 21,907 7,844 29,751 Dundasiw. tices) ww cee ae ra es =2.4 7.3 
Ken te aka hc con Rete ee . 7,407 -1,173 6,234 Prontenacs ey) sen ee eee 23.1 15.8 
Sub-totalineaed: ome ore. 29,314 6,671 35,985 Glengarry es. 5 Cae eee 5.5 5.6 
ea Bh Grenville... 4a 5). reek eee ace Pie 6.6 20.6 
—Lam on 
WCU s roe sah otee ce at ee eee Ted, 10.9 
LAambtoner conc ee, wet 8,178 6,801 14,979 Secrmnigne 18.5 16.5 
Sub=totaln Wren saes 8,178 6,801 14,979 Subetotal 12.3 13.9 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR......... 37,492 13,472 50 964 TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO............... 15.0 14.3 
UPPER GRAND RIVER sian oe ane ay ae 
Unhamit. <4 Ahn spice hee nee aets ae 5 i 
FROLOMN Gy ok can teeth tee 43 3,571 -1,123 2,448 EIaliponcon : , ; 14.6 ae 
NEL) al WM rcang Pee ee a coe COOL ACe c eee 3,309 -836 2,473 Hastings. . wi hae, te est die rae. Oa 17.3 12.7 
Waterlooh ees. te. alk hoe ee 12,858 9,793 22,651 bese ddinecon, f A ee a ; ‘ ‘ ; 5.8 10.6 
Wellington =..0..5 eee 5,346 3,415 8,761 Northumberland tn ae ae een, 8.8 13.5 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER.... 25,084 11,249 36,333 Feterborous hate. friar st acta ite 28.3 11.8 
Rrince-RawWarcd Fas ate eee he 10.8 13.9 
Fes VACCOTIA PMNs ce eee ict 4.6 4.1 
EE SISOS TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO. = eee 15.8 12.2 
A—Blue Water 
153 OE orem at ae Ug cart WROD han 2,379 -1,620 759 METROPOLITAN 
Du fie nln Laer oe te eo 777 226 1,003 Halen 54.3 55.2 
Grey Se en cin ae. sci e s 3,466 1,455 2,011 Ont Pee ee Leh gigas 32.5 24.5 
Simcoe met gay mento 9,478 11,056 20,534 a iA g clack iad aA: Pehl «ae 76.5 49.3 
Sub=totali gerne ls, wees 16,100 8,207 24,307 Worley | Mite Loker Soom Con eee ae], 22.4 
B—Highlands TOTAL, METROPOLITAN.................. 26.6 24.7 
MUSKOKA: 2 eatin s< ees ore 1,693 -1,272 421 
Parry Soundaiear ac see ee 2,270 -1,546 724 NIAGARA 
Sub-total tr nt. eee 3,963 -2,818 1,145 A—Burlington 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 20.063 5.389 25.452 Brant snr sort o4 he et ee 28.5 7.0 
EE: WN, Shree eR 2 : ‘ Wentworth ane. cee eee Eee 28.7 18.8 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO Sub=total ree. oe aa soe eee ae 28.7 16.3 
A—Clay Belt B—Niagara 
Cochraneier au ce ha 10,420 -7,502 2,918 aids 2 a. eae eo On mye ae AE) 5.0 
Nipissing sprees eae 6,541 3,394 9,935 Pincoltter ccc eco cco ee 37.3 25.0 
Timiskaming................... 5,293 =5,045 248 Wellandiss -onaiatergaametengs ey i pies 21.4 
Sub-total es a 22,254 -9,153 13,101 SUD Coa sg ai ae eas eager ia 31-6 att 
TOTATACNTAGA RA cess 2 cnn aie wr eee 29.6 18.4 
B—Nickel Range 
Ma nitowlinvern:. it.) tates ee 1,008 -1,162 -154 
Sudburye. we aor eee a 18,302 14,083 32,385 LAKE ERIE 
Sub-totalaa ean ee 19,310 12,921 32,231 BUG By state ie ae eR CAT a Bloc 20.3 6.5 
Middlesex att der cert ee ee re ee 27.5 Wis 
C—Sault Norfolkec strays pas ip pe ihe 19.9 8.0 
AS Oma: eten ee a eee  ere 8,041 9,522 17,563 OXfOtd Sel eet cue MOA te era el SE eee 15.4 10.9 
Sa LOCA Nein aes 8,041 9,522 17,563 TOTAL DUMKESIOR TE a ee ona eee 22.8 13.2 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 49,605 13,290 62,895 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
LAKEHEAD—NORTHWESTERN A—Border 
ONTARIO ESSOKCL. B,. eb aTea ie peta nde Re en PAE es 24.6 13.7 
KeenGi. Manges Se Soe ee ee 19.3 7.9 
Kenora’; cement eae J. 4,650 3,294 7,944 
Ratay Rivers eee 2,749 602 3,351 Sub-total jo. iva Soty aed lap hoe tat 
ihhvinder Bayierenee see 11,170 6,353 17,523 B—Lambton 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD—NORTH- Lambtoniios, 212. ee ee os, ee, Le Sz 20.0 
WESTERN ONTARIO............. 18,569 10,249 28,818 SUD total Ree hee. en 31.7 20.0 
LOTAL LAKE SineCLALReaeee: 205) an 24.8 13.7 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO!........ 432,000 375,000 807,000 
1The total for Ontario does not precisely correspond with the sum of all the UPPER GRAND RIVER 
counties because the Provincial natural increase was tabulated from monthly FUROR, setape ce oo dats te, create. sien spews oo ds 12.7, 5.0 
data for the periods June 1, 1951 to December 31, 1951 and January 1, Perth 5.8 4.7 
1956 to May 31, 1956, whereas for the counties these periods were taken gst eoareats oe uN ce iar oan ogue sau 4 ; 
as 7/12 and 5/12 of total natural increase for the respective years. Waterloojgin thierte act seer eee ae 27.8 18.0 
Source: Registrar-General’s Branch, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Welling tonite st ey Rea eee ee 12.6 13.1 
Vital Statistics; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada. TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER............ 17.2 12.3 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN POPULATION, ONTARIO, 1951 OVER 1941 AND 1956 OVER 1951—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1951/1941 1956/1951 1951/1941 1956/1951 
% % % % 
eaten Sige B—Nickel Range : 
Tok, aece IMARTtOULIN ft e fetta ore ee one ar a 3.4 -1.4 
= 2202.20.00. 8 ena DDO na. eaON G07 -0.9 1.8 SUGDUPY ACE ere wince, caverta teen aie 35.6 29.6 
NIBP OE AED Sate ste (ouete et opeis v © skates fs. iaady See 3.5 6.9 SUbatotalliee cas arene ieee ase ke 31.8 26.7 
Grove EY Beth irises ug Wis Mee 3.1 3.4 
SAI COG CEE Ne amit ch sa dele «em a ee 22.3 19.3 C—Sault 
Sub-total... ‘ s ALS OMAR Nira PER ce haan nay nate eens 24.0 Dn 
Sita aiiaie}anategsaabal’ ate ee gae ae ero 10.7 11.0 
B—Highlands SuUb=to tall crt setae ete eater a aes 24.0 27.2 
WOE 0) ee 0 oe a a a 13.2 1.7 TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO....... 16.1 17.0 
Parry Sound Ke: ; mitt eke -9.0 2.6 
Sonetotal LAKEHEAD—NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
+, Cae 1 lee, PAS ae a2 Kenora 17.5 20.3 
TOTAL, AN BAY 6) EL SR RG bei) nies Kenora: yet eerie oe erga hr ace. 5 . 
GEOR GION BAYA. 5 oak cauhen 8.5 9.3 RainyARiven! *dtsasth toon echt ay amt 15.7 15.1 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO PRUnderBays tat oG accent koe nee IESG 16.6 
A—Clay Belt 2 
Giva tre TOTAL, LAKEHEAD—NORTHWESTERN 
PC RIAN Ts vote oi 4i el a\nis's: Hove, sera vouwlacsio on Hae ie) aes) ONTARIO oc uvcich Coase noe nna Seana 4 bea | 17.3 
Nipissing. . ae are : Sia aie 16.6 19.7 
Tomecanine ae ie CRANDELOTLAT RON DARI ON atte ee 21.4 17.6 
Sub-total........ NE Tckciac- ca 5.6 7h Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada. 
REGIONAL POPULATION AS A PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION, ONTARIO, 1901 TO 1956 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 
(Thousands) 
EASTERN ONTARK hie a nein Ne cee GUN OF 407 415 440 463 515 592 676 
% (18.6) (16.4) (15.0) (13.5) (13.6) (12.9) (12.5) 
A—Ottawa Valley Breese eat A Jo. 234 254 281 298 333 388 444 
% (10.7) (10.0) (9.6) (8.7) (8.8) (8.4) (8.2) 
B—Upp St: Lawrence.f)... sok Ca RNOt 173 161 159 165 182 204 232 
% (7.9) (6.4) (5.4) (4.8) (4.8) (4.4) (4.3) 
LAKE ONTARIO F Hi tht eT ics SR Oo. 237 231 225 227 235 21Z 305 
% (10.9) (9.1) (VA) (6.6) (6.2) (S59) (5.6) 
METROPOLTTAN  « « «ssGuig cathe sche eernets No. 354 530 743 971 1,077 1,363 1,700 
% (16.2) (21.0) (25.3) (28.3) (28.4) (29.7) (31.5) 
NIAGARA. 201 257 343 402 444 576 682 
(9.2) (10.2) (11.7) (11.7) (11.7) (12.5) (12.6) 
A—Burlix I 118 158 207 243 263 339 394 
% (5.4) (6.3) (HAL) (7.1) (7.0) (7.4) (7.3) 
B—Niag: a: na ioe aa Ce eae EN Oe 83 99 136 158 181 237 287 
% (3.8) (3.9) (4.7) (4.6) (4.8) (5.1) (5.3) 
LAKE ERIE. <b slate} a) ak tha: lish tegen eter peste No. 214 216 225 241 260 319 361 
% (9.8) (8.6) (7.7) (7.0) (6.8) (6.9) (6.7) 
RAKE ST. GLAIR, . 6 oc ces nye oe aera se ester No. 172 175 213 277 297 371 422 
% (7.9) (6.9) (7.3) (8.1) (7.9) (8.1) (7.8) 
A—Border..... (eRe Rosas a aE! No. 116 124 160 222 240 296 332 
% (5.3) (4.9) (5.5) (6.5) (6.4) (6.4) (6.1) 
B—Lambtor RP ey Gk epics No. 56 51 53 55 57 75 90 
% (2.6) (2.0) (1.8) (1.6) (1.5) (1.6) (1.7) 
UPPER GRAND RIVEI No. 220 219 227 244 252 295 331 
% (10.1) (8.7) (Zarb) (7.1) (6.7) (6.4) (6.1) 
GEORGIAN BAY. .5ss.<0s 200 ones tae eeenen No. 278 266 249 245 252 273 299 
% (12.7) (10.5) (8.5) (7.2) (6.7) (5.9) (5.5) 
A—Blue Water... ...5.s52s 0 ess crns No. 232 218 203 198 200 PDA | 246 
% (10.6) (8.6) (6.9) (5.8) (5.3) (4.8) (4.5) 
eT ablands... . ..<avcioade eee No. 46 48 46 47 52 52 53 
- % (2.1) (1.9) (1.6) (1.4) (1.4) (1.1) (1.0) 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO......+.000005- No. 72 149 185 252 318 370 433 
% (3.3) (5.9) (6.3) (6.3) (7.3) (8.0) (8.0) 
GIA Beles iiss eee No. 19 67 87 136 174 184 198 
i % (0.9) (2.7) (3.0) (4.0) (4.6) (4.0) (3.6) 
7 a1 PR No 28 41 53 69 92 121 153 
—Nickel Range....-. Re eee ; 
eee % (1.3) (1.6) (1.8) (2.0) (2.4) (2.6) (2.8) 
: ..No. 25 41 43 47 52 65 82 
ea 1 2 Weds cig tps: se OO ieee oe 
Cogbeyis % (1.1) (1.6) (1.5) (1.4) (1.4) (1.4) (1.5) 
: TERN ON ji 196 
-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO .No. 28 69 82 108 138 167 
LAKEREAD %G (1.3) (2.7) (2.8) (3.2) (3.6) (3.6) (3.6) 
. } ..No 2,183 2,527 2,934 3,432 3,788 4,598 5,405 
y BRL OF ces, are alsa ate een edenenetere nap meee : , 
TOTAL;<ONTA % (109.0) (100.0) (109.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of otal tics, Census of Canada. 


POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1956 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 


Gakletonyn pees 


Panarksnn Apes eek: 


Prescott. Retna ae 


Renfrevyy....22:%.5.. 4/5. 


assets eter 


Sub-total....... 


B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas. 


Frontenacs naam. 
Glengarry. 


Grenville. Shee eee 


Sub-total....... 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO.. 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Diurhanioenes nee 


Plastings 5 obiu. ak 


Lennox & Addington...... 


Northumberland.... 
Peterborough....... 
Prince Edward...... 


Victorian ene 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO...... 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton.... 


Ontario. . Rene 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN.... 


NIAGARA 
A—Burlington 


Median 
Total 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Age 
282,630 32,369 30,458 21,945 18,052 19,956 44,625 42,490 29,493 21,493 8,170 EEK) IA I3 
(100.0) (11.5) (10.8) (7.8) (6.3) (7.1) (15.8) (15.0) (10.4) (7.6) (2.9) (4.8) 
38,025 3,993 4,182 3,504 2,904 2,061 4,401 4,802 4,020 3,634 1,504 3,020 30.4 
(100.0) (10.5) (11.0) (9,2) (7.6) (5.4) (11.6) (12.6) (10.6) (9.6) (4.0) (7.9) 
26,291 3,396 3,181 3,214 2,401 1,647 3,057 3,006 2,488 1,752 740 1,409 25.8 
(100.0) (12.9) (12.1) (12.2) (9.1) (6.3) (11.6) (11.4) (9.5) (6.7) (2.8) (5.4) 
78,245 10,773 9,415 6,896 6,030 5,836 11,603 9,622 6,916 5,293 2,077 3,784 25.1 
(100.0) (13.8) (12.0) (8.8) (7.7) (7.5) (14.8) (12.3) (8.8) (6.8) (2.7) (4.8) 
18,994 2,648 2,633 2,302 1,667 1,080 2,134 2,116 1,648 1,228 552 986 22.3 
(100.0) (13.9) (13.9) (12.1) (8.8) (5.7) (11.2) (11.1) (8.7) (6.5) (2.9) (5.2) 
444,185 53,179 49,869 37,861 31,054 30,580 65,820 62,036 44,565 33,400 13,043 22,778 28.0 
(100.0) (12.0) (11.3) (8.5) (7.0) (6.9) (14.8) (14.0) (10.0) (7.5) (2.9) (5.1) 
16,978 1,890 1,833 1,575 1,218 965 2,123 2,059 1,804 1,500 672 1,339 29.7 
(100.0) (11.1) (10.8) (9.3) (7.2) (5:79) (12.5) (12.1) (19.6) (8.8) (4.0) (7.9) 
76,534 9,040 8,008 6,001 5,352 5,774 12,215 10,663 7,510 5,578 2,281 4,112 28.3 
(100.0) (11.8) (10.5) (7.8) (7.0) (Tas) (16.0) (13.9) (9.8) (7.3) (3.0) (5.4) 
18,693 2,302 2,385 2,151 1,437 878 1,978 2,093 1,833 1,539 687 1,410 26.0 
(100.0) (12.3) (12.8) (11.5) (7.7) (4.7) (10.6) (11.2) (9.8) (8.2) (3.7) (7.5) 
20,563 2,362 2,176 1,771 1,427 1,139 PLY Ba! 2,678 2,178 1,835 730 1,542 30.2 
(100.0) (11.5) (10.6) (8.6) (6.9) (5.5) (13.3) (13.0) (10.6) (8.9) (3.6) (7.5) 
43,077 4,510 4,238 3,611 2,996 2,650 5,497 5,726 4,905 3,899 1,685 3,360 31.4 
(100.0) (10.5) (9.8) (8.4) (7.0) (6.1) (12.7) (13.3) (11.4) (9.1) (3.9) (7.8) 
56,452 7,282 6,607 5,318 4,511 4,050 8,334 7,149 5,565 3,716 1,349 2,571 25.5 
(100.0) (12.9) (11.7) (9.4) (8.0) (7.2) (14.8) (12.7) (9.8) (6.6) (2.4) (4.5) 
232,297 27,386 25,247 20,427 16,941 15,456 32,872 30,368 23,795 18,067 7,404 14,334 28.3 
(100.0) (11.8) (10.9) (8.8) (7.3) (6.6) (14.1) (13.1) (10.2) (7.8) (3.2) (6.2) 
676,482 80,565 75,116 58,288 47,995 46,036 98,692 92,404 68,360 51,467 20,447 37,112 28.1 
(100.0) (11.9) (11.1) (8.6) (7.1) (6.8) (14.6) (13.7) (10.1) (7.6) (3.0) (5.5) 
35,827 4,534 4,058 3,112 2,388 2,100 4,926 4,633 3,514 2,909 1,266 2,387 28.5 
(100.0) (12.7) (11.3) (8.7) (6.7) (5.9) (13.7) (12.9) (9.8) (8.1) (3.5) (6.7) 
8,012 904 898 780 582 435 965 1,060 889 749 282 468 29.2 
(100.0) (11.3) (11.2) (9.7) (7.3) (5.5) (12.1) (13.2) (11.1) (9.3) (3.5) (5.8) 
83,745 10,533 9,795 7,505 5,984 5,713 12,121 11,043 7,903 5,929 2,564 4,655 26.9 
(100.0) (12.6) (11.7) (9.0) (Za) (6.8) (14.5) (13.2) (9.4) (5) (3.0) (5.6) 
21,611 2,620 2,396 2,019 1,542 1,219 2,629 2,660 2,247 1,811 802 1,666 28.8 
(100.0) (12.1) (11.1) (9.4) (7.1) (5.6) (12.2) (12.3) (10.4) (8.4) (3.7) (7.7) 
38,018 4,265 4,221 3,430 2,477 1,968 4,623 4,884 4,137 3,323 1,609 3,081 30.7 
(100.0) (11.2) (11.1) (9.0) (6.5) (5.2) (12.2) (12.9) (10.9) (8.7) (4.2) (8.1) 
67,981 8,344 7,839 5,811 4,465 4,109 9,876 9,488 6,896 4,893 2,166 4,094 28.5 
(100.0) (12.3) (11.5) (8.5) (6.8) (6.1) (14.5) (14.0) (10.1) (7.3) (3.2) (6.0) 
21,145 2,586 2,375 1,783 1,441 1,427 2,970 2,582 2,060 1,695 657 1,569 28.2 
(100.0) (12.2) (11.2) (8.4) (6.8) (6.6) (14.1) (12.2) (9.8) (8.0) (3.1) (7.4) 
28,248 2,909 2,974 2,447 1,838 1,444 3,147 3,500 3,348 2,768 1,229 2,644 33.0 
(100.0) (10.3) (10.5) (8.7) (6.5) (5.1) (11.1) (12.4) (11.8) (9.8) (4.4) (9.4) 
304,587 36,695 34,556 26,887 20,717 18,415 41,257 39,850 30,994 24,077 10,575 20,564 28.6 
(100.0) (12.0) (11.3) (8.8) (6.8) (6.0) (13.6) (13.1) (10.2) (7.9) (3.5) (6.8) 
68,297 8,997 8,087 5,501 3,775 4,135 11,675 10,270 6,726 4,291 1,789 3,051 28.1 
(100.0) (13.2) (11.8) (8.1) (5.5) (6.1) (17.1) (15.0) (9.8) (6.3) (2.6) (4.5) 
108,440 13,659 11,797 8,432 6,585 7,189 17,591 14,644 11,275 8,530 3,118 5,620 28.7 
(100.0) (12.6) (10.9) (7.8) (6.1) (6.6) (16.2) (13.5) (10.4) (7.9) (2.8) (5.2) 
83,108 10,960 9,718 6,819 4,771 4,956 13,849 13,116 8,296 5,262 2,026 3,335 28.1 
(100.6) (13.2) (11.7) (8.2) (657) (6.0) (16.7) (15.8) (10.0) (6.3) (2.4) (4.0) 
1,440,601 148,240 126,550 90,169 75,992 104,567 262,504 218,961 170,193 121,837 46,545 75,043 31.7 
(100.0) (10.3) (8.8) (6.3) (5.3) (7.3) (18.2) (15.2) (11.8) (8.4) (3.2) (5.2) 
1,700,446 181,856 156,152 110,921 91,123 120,847 305,619 256,991 196,490 139,920 53,478 87,049 31.2 
(100.0) (10.7) (9.2) (6.5) (5.4) (7.1) (18.0) (15.1) (11.6) (8.2) (3.1) (5.1) 
77,992 8,845 8,589 6,448 5,065 4,730 10,880 10,823 8,589 6,433 2,688 4,902 29.9 
(100.0) (11.3) (11.0) (8.3) (6.5) (6.1) (14.0) (13.9) (11.0) (8.2) (3.4) (6.3) 
316,238 36,172 31,892 23,510 18,010 21,128 54,019 45,571 34,549 25,301 9,848 16,238 30.1 
(100.0) (11.5) (10.1) (7.4) (5.7) (6.7) (17.1) (14.4) (10.9) (8.0) (3.1) (5.1) 
394,230 45,017 40,481 29,958 23,075 25,858 64,899 56,394 43,138 31,734 12,536 21,140 30.0 
(100.0) (11.4) (10.3) (7.6) (5.9) (6.5) (16.5) (14.3) (10.9) (8.0) (3.2) (5.4) 
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POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1956—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


B—Niagara 
Haldimand ..No 
Pincolh waster ents. ee No. 
‘ € 
Welland ern aete oe ci: No. 
UD= COCA rats. vie salNOs 
TOTAL, NIAGARA No 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin... 7c No. 
Middlesex No 
Norfolk No 
Oxford No. 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE No 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 
Essex. . No 
Kent. No 
Sub-total No 
B—Lambton 
Lambton. No 
Sub-total No, 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR No 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron. Nc 
Perth No 
Waterloo... No 
Wellington No 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER Ne 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
Bruce.. No 
Dufferin No 
Grey.... NO. 
Simcoe No. 
Sub-total...... No 
B—Highlands 
Muskcka..... No 
Parry Sound No 
Sub-total. ......-+++++: No 
.. No 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


: Median 
Total 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Age 
26,067 3,170 2,872 2,383 1,712 1,458 3,192 3,266 2,821 2,341 992 1,860 29.5 

(100.0) (12.2) (11.0) (9.2) (6.6) (5.6) (12.2) (12.5) (10.8) (9.0) (3.8) (7.1) 
111,740 135305) 11,962 9,301 7,303 7,145 17,309 15,782 11,997 8,723 3,482 5,421 29.0 
(100.0) (11.9) (10.7) (8.3) (6.5) (6.4) (15.5) (14.1) (10.8) (7.8) (3.1) (4.9) 
149,606 18,133 16,560 12,765 9,637 9,619 24,348 20,970 15,198 11,761 4,269 6,346 28.3 
(100.0) (12.1) (11.1) (8.5) (6.4) (6.4) (16.3) (14.0) (10.2) (7.9) (2.9) (4.2) 
287,413 34,618 31,394 24,449 18,652 18,222 44,849 40,018 30,016 22,825 8,743 13,627 28.7 
(100.0) (12.1) (10.9) (8.5) (6.5) (6.3) (15.6) (13.9) (10.4) (7.9) (3.1) (4.8) 
681,643 79,635 71,875 54,407 41,727 44,080 109,748 96,412 73,154 54,559 21,279 34,767 29.5 
(100.0) (11.7) (10.6) (8.0) (6.1) (6.5) (16.1) = (14.1) (10.7) (8.0) (3.1) (5.1) 

59,114 6,000 5,785 4,890 4,088 3,442 7,986 7,598 6,822 5,674 2,297 4,532 31.7 
(100.0) (10.1) (9.7) (8.3) (6.9) (5.8) (13.5) (12.8) (11.5) (9.7) (3.9) (7.7) 
190,897 21,510 19,213 14,191 12,146 12,919 29,919 26,531 20,447 15,753 6,353 11,915. 30.2 

(100.0) (11.3) (10.1) (7.4) (6.4) (6.8) (15.7) (13.9) (10.7) (8.2) (3.3) (6.2) 

46,122 Souda. 4,854 4,071 3,541 3,007 6,291 5,574 5,323 4,087 1,482 2,515 28:5 
(100.0) (11.7) (10.5) (8.8) (7.7) (6.5) (13.6) (12.1) (11.5) (8.9) (3.2) (B.S) 

65,228 7,289 6,713 5,432 4,417 4,122 9,046 8,385 7,435 5,766 2,261 4,362 30.1 
(100.0) (PE,2) (10.3) (8.3) (6.8) (6.3) (13.9) (12.8) (11.4) (8.8) (3.5) (6.7) 
361,361 40,176 36,565 28,584 24,192 23,490 53,242 48,088 40,027 31,280 12,393 23,324 30.2 
(100.0) (11.1) (10.1) (7.9) (6.7) (6.5) (14.8) (13.3) (11.1) (8.7) (3.4) (6.4) 

246,901 30,030 26,549 20,141 16,683 16,492 38,614 32,035 26,541 21,716 7,379 10,721 28.5 

(100.0) (12.2) (10.7) (8.2) (6.8) (6.7) (15.6) (13.0) (10.7) (8.8) (3.0) (4.3) 

85,362 10,285 9,330 7,636 6,277 5,370 11,931 10,794 9,131 6,938 2,711 4,959 28.2 
(100.0) (t250) (10.9) (8.9) (7.4) (6.3) (14.0) (12.6) (10.7) (8.1) (3.2) (5.8) 
332,263 40,315 35,879 PEM eh 22,960 21,862 50,545 42,829 35,672 28,654 10,090 15,680 28.4 
(100.0) (12.1) (10.8) (8.4) (6.9) (6.6) (15.2) (12.9) (10.7) (8.6) (3.1) (4.7) 

89,939 11,617 10,158 7,694 6,041 5,698 13,758 11,944 8,752 6,896 2,714 4,667 27.7 
(100.0) (12.9) (11.3) (8.6) (6.7) (6.3) (15.3) (13.3) (9.7) (7.7) (3.0) (5.2) 

89,939 11,617 10,158 7,694 6,041 5,698 13,758 11,944 8,752 6,896 2,714 4,667 27.7 
(100.0) (12.9) (11.3) (8.6) (6.7) (6.3) (15.3) (13.3) (9.7) (7.7) (3.0) (5.2) 
422,202 51,932 46,037 35,471 29,001 27,560 64,303 54,773 44,424 35,550 12,804 20,347 28.3 
(100.0) (12.3) (10.9) (8.4) (6.9) (6.5) (15.2) (13.0) (10.5) (8.5) (3.0) (4.8) 

51,728 6,011 5,615 4,368 4,129 3,296 6,480 6,288 5,143 4,290 1,912 4,196 28.8 

100.0) (11.6) (10.9) (8.4) (8.0) (6.4) (12.5) (12.2) (9.9) (8.3) (3.7) (8.1) 

55,057 6,038 LIV) 4,528 3,723 3,142 7,078 6,871 5,995 5,282 2,187 4,440 31.1 

100.0) (11.0) (10.5) (8.2) (6.7) (5.7) (12.8) (12.5) (10.9) (9.6) (4.0) (8.1) 

148,774 17,990 15,471 IRS 353 9,308 10,265 23,948 20,050 16,184 11,866 4,432 7,925 29.2 

100.0) (12.1) (10.4) (7.6) (6.2) (6.9) (16.1) (13.5) (10.9) (8.0) (3.0) (5.3) 

75,691 8,808 7,961 6,139 5,368 4,881 10,560 9,521 8,116 6,512 2,607 5,218 29.4 
(100.0) (11.6) (10.5) (8.1) (7.1) (6.5) (14.0) (12.6) (10.7) (8.6) (3.4) (6.9) 
331,250 38,847 34,820 26,370 22,528 21,584 48,066 42,730 35,438 27,950 11,138 21,779 29.5 
(100.0) (11.7) (10.5) (8.0) (6.8) (6.5) (14.5) (12.9) (10.7) (8.4) (3.4) (6.6) 

42,070 4,622 4,624 3,905 3,008 2,250 4,411 4,975 4,749 4,005 1,744 Sy ie ed IAD) 
(100.0) (11.0) (11.0) (9.3) (7.1) (5.3) (10.5) (11.8) (11.3) (9.5) (4.2) (9.0) 

15,569 1,727 1,649 1,465 1,030 742 1,773 2,027 1,808 1,440 580 1,328 31.6 
(100.0) (11.1) (10.6) (9.4) (6.6) (4.8) (11.4) (13.0) (11.6) (9.3) (3.7) (8.5) 

60,971 6,473 6,510 5,252 4,253 3,359 7,164 7,674 7,046 5,857 2,427 4,956 31.5 
(100.0) (10.6) (10.7) (8.6) (7.0) (5.5) (11.7) (12.6) (11.6) (9.6) (4.0) (8.1) 

127,016 15,342 14,517 11,360 9,353 8,370 17,745 16,230 12,422 9,512 4,130 8,035 27.6 
(100.0) (12.1) (11.4) (8.9) (7.4) (6.6) (14.0) (12.8) (9.8) (7.5) (3.2) (6.3) 

245,626 28,164 27,300 21,982 17,644 14,721 31,093 30,906 26,025 20,814 8,881 18,096 29.2 
(100.0) (11.5) (11.1) (8.9) We?) (6.0) (12.7) (12.6) (10.6) (8.5) (3.6) (7.3) 

25,134 2,752 2,723 2,238 1,698 P3i7 3,074 3,187 2,856 2,476 1,001 15812 31.0 
(100.0) (10.9) (10.8) (8.9) (6.8) (5.2) (12.2) (12.7) (11.4) (9.9) (4.0) (7.2) 

28,095 3,352 3,305 2,933 2,256 1,514 3,175 3,422 2,985 2,417 1,063 1,673 27.2 
(100.0) (11.9) (11.8) (10.4) (8.0) (5.4) (11.3) (12.2) (10.6) (8.6) (3.8) (6.0) 

53,229 6,104 6,028 5,171 3,954 2,831 6,249 6,609 5,841 4,893 2,064 3,485 29.0 
(100.0) (11.5) (11.3) (CBr0) (7.4) (5.3) (11.7) (12.4) (11.0) (9.2): (3.9) (6.6) 
298,855 34,268 33,328 27,153 21,598 17,552 37,342 37,515 31,866 25,707 10,945 21,581 29.2 
(100.0) (11.5) (11.1) (9.1) (7.2) (5.9) (12.5) (12.5) (10.7) (8.6) (3.7) (7.2) 
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POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1956—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Median 
Total 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Age | 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Cochrane:, «hae 5. No. 86,768 11,792 10,867 8,856 7,328 6,089 12,854 10,316 8,820 5,892 1,779 DEW ey IE) 
% (100.0) (13.6) (12.5) (10.2) (8.4) (7.0) (14.8) (11.9) (10.2) (6.8) (2.1) (2.5) 
Nipissing’... techie bee No. 60,452 8,411 7,506 6,100 5,142 4,676 8,592 7,248 5,146 3,930 1,514 2,187 23.3 
% (100.0) (13.9) (12.4) (10.1) (8.5) (7.7) (14.2) (12.1) (8.5) (6.5) (2.5) (3.6) 
Aimuiskaming aii. cee ee No. 50,264 6,366 6,254 5,118 4,310 3,319 6,340 6,575 5,130 3,451 1,298 2,103 24.6 
% (100.0) (12.6) (12.4) (10.2) (8.6) (6.6) (12.6) (13.1) (10.2) (6.9) (2.6) (4.2) 
Sub-total yy it seem No. 197,484 26,569 24,627 20,074 16,780 14,084 27,786 24,139 19,096 13,273 4,591 6,465 23.8 
% (100.0) (13.5) (12.5) (10.2) (8.5) 7a (14.0) (12.2) (9.7) (6.7) (2.3) (3.3) 
B—Nickel Range 
Manitoulin: scien 4c me No. 11,060 1,336 1,349 1,207 1,012 663 1,187 1,182 1,208 898 347 671 24.7 
% (100.0) (12.1) (12.2) (10.9) (9.2) (6.0) (10.7) (10.7) (10.9) (8.1) (3.1) (6.1) 
SUGDULV =. canmet c1oc eee No. = 141,975 21,553 17,764 13,381 10,743 10,843 24,485 19,165 12,097 6,943 2,152 2,849 23.5 
% (100.0) (15.2) (12.5) (9.4) (7.6) (7.6) (17.3) (13.5) (8.5) (4.9) (1.5) (2.0) 
NUD=tOtallonm qos No. 153,035 22,889 19,113 14,588 11,755 11,506 25,672 20,347 13,305 7,841 2,499 3,520 23.6 
% (100.0) (15.0) (12.5) (9.5) (7.7) (7.5) (16.8) (13.3) (8.7) (5.1) (1.6) (2.3) 
C—Sault 
UN Eva oa Val eam one See No. 82,059 10,661 9,186 6,984 6,172 6,570 13,385 11,097 7,911 5,169 1,930 2,994 26.1 
% (100.0) (13.0) (11.2) (8.5) (7.5) (8.0) (16.3) (13.5) (9.6) (6.3) (2.4) (3.7) 
Sub=totaliiae uw. sates No. 82,059 10,661 9,186 6,984 6,172 6,570 13,385 11,097 7,911 5,169 1,930 2,994 26.1 


% (100.0) (13.0) (11.2) (8.5) (7.5) (8.0) (16.3) (13.5) (9.6) (6.3) (2.4) (3.7) 


TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN No. 432,578 60,119 52,926 41,646 34,707 32,160 66,843 55,583 40,312 26,283 9,020 12,979 24.2 
ONTARIO Riemer cee % (100.0) (13.9) (12.2) (9.6) (8.0) (7.4) (15.5) (12.9) (9.3) (6.1) (2.1) (3.0) 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 


ONTARIO 

Kenora? fcc. aetne i ake No. 47,156 6,324 5,521 4,105 3,432 3,641 7,418 6,225 4,774 3,033 1,072 1,611 25.7 
% (100.0) (13.4) (11.7) (8.7) (7.3) (7.7) (15.7) (13.2) (10.1) (6.5) (2.3) (3.4) 

Rainy, Rivet.saseecares nce ce No. 25,483 3,497 3,178 2,346 1,970 1,725 3,566 3,327 2,331 1,646 723 1,174 25.1 
% (100.0) (13.7) (12.5) (9.2) (7.7) (6.8) (14.0) (13.1) (9.1) (6.5) (2.8) (4.6) 

Phunders Bays cere. ete. No. 122,890 14,911 13,604 9,744 7,860 8,070 20,012 17,984 13,336 9,155 3,497 4,717 28.6 


% (100.0) (12.1) (11.1) (7.9) (6.4) (6.6) (16.3) (14.6) (10.9) (7.4) (2.9) (3.8) 


TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTH- No. 195,529 24,732 22,303 16,195 13,262 13,436 30,996 27,536 20,441 13,834 5,292 7,502 27.5 
WESTERN ONTARIO........ % (100.0) (12.6) (11.4) (8.3) (6.8) (6.9) (15.9) (14.1) (10.4) (7.1) (2.7) (3.8) 


GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO....No. 5,404,933 628,825 563,678 425,922 346,850 365,160 856,108 751,882 581,506 430,627 167,371 287,004 29.3 
% (100.0) (11.6) (10.4) (7.9) (6.4) (6.8) (15.8) (13.9) (10.8) (8.0) (3.1) (5.3) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada. 


POPULATION BY SEX, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1956 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Males per 
Total Male Female 100 Females 
EASTERN ONTARIO No. % No. % 
A—Ottawa Valley 
Garleton 3 se 2a eee 282,630 136,780 48.4 145,850 51.6 94 
Lanark) chen. soa eee 38,025 19,091 50.2 18,934 49.8 101 
Prescottiz. SRM rk. 5 eee 26,291 13,520 51.4 125774 48.6 106 
Renfrew). .< 09 cn eee 78,245 41,025 52.4 37,220 47.6 110 
Russell... pees care, ae 18,994 9,712 Si 9,282 48.9 105 
Sub-total. 7. e eee 444,185 220,128 49.6 224,057 50.4 98 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas... Ae 2. ee 16,978 8,463 49.8 8,515 50.2 99 
Frontenacs...ke ns en 76,534 38,966 50.9 37,568 49.1 104 
Glensarry.. Mente 18,693 9,658 Seg, 9,035 48.3 107 
Grenyille::. 85.) ote 20,563 10,337 50.3 10,226 49.7 101 
WeeOdS fo Wier Ao ee 43,077 21,464 49.8 21,613 50.2 99 
Stormont... ae eet ee 56,452 28,563 50.6 27,889 49.4 102 
SUD = totale eee nee 232,297 117,451 50.6 114,846 49.4 102 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO.......... 676,482 337,579 49.9 338,903 50.1 100 
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POPULATION BY SEX, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 


1956— Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham. 
Haliburton.. 
Hastings. 


Lennox & Addington. 


Northumberland. . 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 
Victoria 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 


METROPOLITAN 


Halton... 
Ontario. . 
Peel 
York 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 


A—Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Sub-total 


B—Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


A—Border 
Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 


B—Lambton 
Lambton 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


Total 


35,827 

8,012 
83,745 
21,611 
38,018 
67,981 
21,145 
28,248 


304,587 


68,297 
108,440 
83,108 


1,440,601 


. 1,700,446 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey.... 
Simcoe 
Sub-total 


B—Highlands 
Muskoka 
Parry Sound 


Sub-total 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


77,992 
316,238 


394,230 


26,067 
111,740 
149,606 


287,413 
681,643 


59,114 
190,897 
46,122 
65,228 


361,361 


246,901 
85,362 


332,263 


89,939 
89,939 
422,202 


51,728 
55,057 
148,774 
75,691 


331,250 


42,070 
15,569 
60,971 
127,016 


245,626 


25,134 
28,095 


53,229 
298,855 


Male 


18,188 

4,178 
42,380 
11,054 
19,040 
33,747 
10,740 
14,057 


153,384 


34,632 
55,217 
42,839 
711,627 


844,315 


38,602 
156,361 


194,963 


13,128 
55,865 
75,486 


144,479 
339,442 


29,544 
93,887 
23,199 
32,870 


179,500 


124,762 
42,963 


167,725 


45,442 
45,442 
213,167 


26,156 
27,417 
73,526 
38,125 


165,224 


21,479 

7,941 
30,729 
65,581 


125,730 


12,731 
14,600 


27,331 
153,061 
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To 


50.8 
52.1 
50.6 
51.1 
50.1 
49.6 
50.8 
49.8 


50.4 


50.7 
50.9 
SUS 
49.4 


49.7 


49°5 
49.4 


49.5 


50.4 
50.0 
50.5 


50.3 
49.8 


50.0 
49.2 
50.3 
50.4 


49.7 


50.5 
50.3 


50.5 


50.5 
50.5 
50.5 


50.6 
49.8 
49.4 
50.4 


49.9 


51.1 
51.0 
50.4 
51.6 


51.2 


50.7 
52.0 


§1.3 
51.2 


Female 


No. 


17,639 

3,834 
41,365 
10,557 
18,978 
34,234 
10,405 
14,191 


151,203 


33,665 
53,223 
40,269 
728,974 


856,131 


39,390 
159,877 


199,267 


12,939 
55,875 
74,120 


142,934 
342,201 


29,570 
97,010 
22,923 
32,358 


181,861 


122,139 
42,399 


164,538 


44,497 
44,497 
209,035 


25,572 
27,640 
75,248 
37,566 


166,026 


20,591 

7,628 
30,242 
61,435 


119,896 


12,403 
13,495 


25,898 
145,794 


To 


49.2 
47.9 
49.4 
48.9 
49.9 
50.4 
49.2 
50.2 


49.6 


49.3 
49.1 
48.5 
50.6 


50.3 


50.5 
50.6 


50.5 


49.6 
50.0 
49.5 


49.7 
50.2 


50.0 
50.8 
49.7 
49.6 


50.3 


49.5 
49.7 


49.5 


49.5 
49.5 
49.5 


49.4 
50.2 
50.6 
49.6 


50.1 


48.9 
49.0 
49.6 
48.4 


48.8 


49.3 
48.0 


48.7 
48.8 


Males per 


100 Females 


103 
109 
102 
105 
100 

99 
103 

99 


101 


103 
104 
106 


160 


101 
102 


102 
101 


102 


102 
102 
102 


102 
99 
98 

101 


160 


104 
104 
102 
107 


105 


103 
108 


106 
105 


POPULATION BY SEX, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1956—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Males per 
Total Male Female 100 Females 
No. % No. % 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Cochraner so okc: Lek ae ee 86,768 46,463 53.5 40,305 46.5 115 
Nipissing? cin cn eee er ee eee 60,452 31,163 S15 29,289 48.5 106 
Timiskaming: 7. aca 2 eee 50,264 26,213 522 24,051 47.8 109 
Sub-total: 0.5 Fee ee eee 197,484 103,839 52.6 93,645 47.4 111 
B—Nickel Range 
Manitoulin: : 202. ieee aa ee 11,060 5,725 51.8 5,335 48.2 107 
Sudbury. ce eee eee 141,975 75,240 53.0 66,735 47.0 113 
SUD-total eras oan eee oe 153,035 80,965 52.9 72,070 47.1 112 
C—Sault 
Algoma li), ie © aa ee ee 82,059 45,251 55.1 36,808 44.9 123 
Sub=totalic cy te ee 82,059 45,251 55.1 36,808 44.9 123 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO.. 432,578 230,055 See, 202,523 46.8 114 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora’, shia ion aaaos Ae ee 47,156 25,842 54.8 21,314 45.2 121 
Rainy River... foe cn eee 25,483 13,492 52.9 11,991 47.1 113 
Thunder-Bay.) As Sea ee 112,890 66,458 54.1 56,432 45.9 118 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO tree ne ne ee ae 195,529 105,792 54.1 89,737 45.9 118 
GRANDELO TAL, ONTARTON eee 5,404,933 2,721,519 50.4 2,683,414 49.6 101 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 
RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
Per Cent Change 
1 1 
Pe ce 1956/1951 
Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Rural Urban 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 
Cafictonye ic..cis eee ae No. 242,247 14,591 227,656 282,630 16,340 266,290 12.0 17.0 
1 % (100.0) (6.0) (94.0) (100.0) (5.8) (94.2) 
Wananke rs. .iicctnc eter ne ee No. 35,601 14,729 20,872 38,025 16,163 21,862 9.7 4.7 
% (100.0) (41.4) (58.6) (100.0) (42.5) (57.5) 
Prescottt sparen by ache mee No. 25,576 16,902 8,674 26,291 14,391 11,900 -14.9 37.2 
% (100.0) (66.1) (33.9) (100.0) (54.7) (45.3) 
Renirew,.. ieee epee NOS 66,717 37,685 29,032 78,245 41,411 36,834 9.9 26.9 
% (100.0) (56.5) (43.5) (100.0) (52.9) (47.1) 
Russell sc soe ee ee eee No. 17,666 14,160 3,506 18,994 14,996 3,998 5.9 14.0 
% (100.0) (80.2) (19.8) (100.0) (79.0) (21.0) 
Sub=totalis passe No. 387,807 98,067 289,740 444,185 103,301 340,884 5.3 17.7 
NG (100.0) (25.3) (74.7) (100.0) (23.3) (76.7) 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 0. enn ae ee No. 15,818 10,579 5,239 16,978 11,262 5,716 6.5 i! 
% (100.0) (66.9) (33.1) (100.0) (66.3) (33.7) 
FrontenaGiiwns es see No. 66,099 16,772 49,327 76,534 18,244 58,290 8.8 18.2 
% (100.0) (25.4) (74.6) (100.0) (23.8) (76.2) 
Glengarry ee ee No. 17,702 15,498 2,204 18,693 16,206 2,487 4.6 12.8 
% (100.0) (87.5) (12.5) (100.0) (86.7) (13.3) 
Grenvillesaei eee oe No. 17,045 10,257 6,788 20,563 11,919 8,644 16.2 27.3 
% (100.0) (60.2) (39.8) (100.0) (58.0) (42.0) 
seeds yah. 5. es oe No. 38,831 21,958 16,873 43,077 24,211 18,866 10.3 11.8 
N (100.0) (56.5) (43.5) (100.0) (56.2) (43.8) 
SLOLMOR Gor. heel ee eee ee No. 48,458 20,764 27,694 56,452 12,428 43,024 -35.3 55.4 
N (100.0) (42.8) (57.2) (100.0) (23.8) (76.2) 
Sub-totaloerc) aie ae No. 203,953 95,828 108,125 232,297 95,270 137,027 -0.6 26.7 
% (100.0) (47.0) (53.0) (100.0) (41.0) (59.0) 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO....No. 591,760 193,895 397,865 676,482 198,571 477,911 2.4 20.1 
% (100.0) (32.8) (67.2) (100.0) (29.4) (70.6) 
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RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1956—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1951 1956 Per Cent Change 


1956/1951 
Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Rural Urban 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham...... re Oe No. 30,115 17,084 13,031 35,827 19,040 16,787 11.4 28.8 
Yi (100.0) (56.7) (43.3) (100.0) (53.1) (46.9) 
Haliburton eee ...No. 7,670 7,670 = 8,012 8,012 = 4.5 0.0 
% (100.0) (100.0) =~ (100.0) (100.0) = 
Has tinge. ech eee itn No. 74,298 35,426 38,872 83,745 39,169 44,126 11.8 13.5 
% (100.0) (47.7) (52.3) (100.0) (47.3) (52.7) 
Lennox & Addington.......,. No. 19,544 15,647 3,897 21,611 17,338 4,273 10.8 9.6 
% (100.0) (80.1) (19.9) (100.0) (80.2) (19.8) 
Northumberland............. No. 33,482 19,702 13,780 38,018 21,772 16,246 10.5 17.9 
%, (100.0) (58.8) (41.2) (100.0) (57.3) (42.7) 
Peterborough................No. 60,789 16,756 44,033 67,981 17,973 50,008 7.3 13.6 
% (100.0) (27.6) (72.4) (100.0) (26.4) (73.6) 
Prince, Edward)........4.4...,No: 18,559 14,272 4,287 21,145 15,070 6,075 5.6 41.7 
% (100.0) (76.9) (23.1) (100.0) (71.3) (28.7) 
Wictoria te. fripi.s te Oat No. 27,127 15,013 12,114 28,248 15,759 12,489 5.0 AS 
% (100.0) (55.3) (44.7) (100.0) (55.8) (44.2) 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO........ No. 271,584 141,570 130,014 304,587 154,583 150,004 9.2 15.4 
% (100.0) (52.1) (47.9) (100.0) (50.8) (49.2) 
METROPOLITAN 
EAl tony dere hee SaNOF 44,003 12,972 31,031 68,297 20,420 47,877 57.4 54.3 
% (100.0) (29.5) (70.5) (100.0) (29.9) (70.1) 
Ontario... PPE oh EN OS 87,088 27,837 59,251 108,440 33,153 75,287 19.1 27.1 
% (100.0) (32.0) (68.0) (100.0) (30.6) (69.4) 
Peel...... re MNOS 55,673 28,935 26,738 83,108 23,507 59,601 -18.8 122.9 
% (100.0) (52.0) (48.0) (100.0) ° (28.3) (71.7) 
NOPE natn seet. Re eee Noman 76-622 42,106 1,134,516 1,440,601 48,092 1,392,509 14.2 22.7 
% (100.0) (3.6) (96.4) (100.0) (3.3) (96.7) 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN. No. 1,363,386 111,850 1,251,536 1,700,446 125,172 1,575,274 11.9 25.9 
% (100.0) (8.2) (91.8) (100.0) (7.4) (92.6) 
NIAGARA . 
A—Burlington 
Brant see eRe NOT 72,857 15,377 57,480 77,992 16,399 61,593 6.6 7.2 
% (100.0) (21.1) (78.9) (100.0) (21.0) (79.0) 
Wentworth...................No. 266,083 7,966 258,117 316,238 10,463 305,775 31.3 18.5 
Je (100.0) (3.0) (97.0) (100.0) (3.3) (96.7) 
Substotal nee No. 338,940 23,343 315,597 394,230 26,862 367,368 15.1 16.4 
% (100.0) (6.9) (93.1) (100.0) (6.8) (93.2) 
B—Niagara 
Haldimand....... : No. 24,138 16,233 7,905 26,067 17,249 8,818 6.3 11.5 
% (100.0) (67.3) (32.7) (100.0) (66.2) (33.8) 
Lincoln....... Eee NOS 89,366 22,814 66,552 111,740 27,464 84,276 20.4 26.6 
% (100.0) (25.5) (74.5) (100.0) (24.6) (75.4) 
Welland..... AT REL Ian No. 123,233 24,708 98,525 149,606 31,237 118,369 26.4 20.1 
gy, (100.0) (20.0) (80.0) (100.0) (20.9) (79.1) 
Subetocale eee neta Gee 3657571 63,755 172,982 287,413 75,950 211,463 19.1 22.2 
% (100.0) (26.9) (73.1) (100.0) (26.4) (73.6) 
TOTAL, NIAGARA...............No. 575,677 87,098 488,579 681,643 102,812 578,831 18.0 18.5 
% (100.0) (15.1) (84.9) . (100.0) (15.1) (84.9) 
LAKE ERIE 
ELS ine eens es ie cee No. 55,518 31,340 24,178 59,114 31,089 28,025 -0.8 15.9 
%, (100.0) (56.5) (43.5) (100.0) (52.6) (47.4) 
Middlesex............. ......No. 162,139 29,454 132,685 190,897 30,117 160,780 Dis 21.2 
% (100.0) (18.2) (81.8) (100.0) (15.8) (84.2) 
Nortolkvigse chic nconit moe eNO: 42,708 28,737 13,971 46,122 30,344 15,778 5.6 12.9 
% (100.0) (67.3) (32.7) (100.0) (65.8) (34.2) 
OxPOnd ex noie.. vou teen eats No. 58,818 29,509 29,309 65,228 31,757 33,471 7.6 14.2 
% (100.0) (50.2) (49.8) (100.0) (48.7) (51.3) 
TO TAG MAKE: ER TB Sarde oe No. 319,183 119,040 200,143 361,361 123,307 238,054 3.6 18.9 
% (100.0) (37.3) (62.7) (100.0) (34.1) (65.9) 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border F 
So AY ane ee No. 217,150 33,366 183,784 246,901 37,703 209,198 13.0 13.8 
: % (100.0) (15.4) (84.6) (100.0) (15.3) (84.7) 
Ken tenn: PAS. ee tpree rene vaNoy 79,128 40,899 38,229 85,362 43,694 41,668 6.8 9.0 
% (100.0) (51.7) (48.3) (100.0) (51.2) (48.8) 
Gribeiayll <ancn cate _..No. 296,278 74,265 222,013 332,263 81,397 250,866 9.6 13.0 
x (100.0) (25.1) (74.9) (100.0) (24.5) (75.5) 
We on ha S NED cs ooides No. 74,960 27,561 47,399 89,939 30,405 59,534 10.3 25.6 
; Y, (100.0) (36.8) (63.2) (100.0) (33.8) (66.2) 
SURE O Tala eee aos. NGS 74,960 27,561 47,399 89,939 30,405 59,534 10.3 25.6 
‘: % (100.0) (36.8) (63.2) (100.0) (33.8) (66.2) 
I 269,412 422,202 111,802 310,400 9.8 15.2 
BEST CLAIR cnn No. 371,238 101,826 , , 
OE a % (100.0) (27.4) (72.6) (100.0) (26.5) (73.5) 
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RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1956—Continued 


~ COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


FAUT ONS otha eee ee .No. 
% 
Perel tects sais tein eee ke No. 
% 
Waterloo $i. 55452 ears No. 
OF. 
/O 
Wellington... ..0.. ehh aiec a: sae No. 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER.No. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 


Brucect sk <a ee tates .No. 
% 

Dufierin’ 3c... cote SING: 
% 

SECIS: Boat ea PE See ene ee No 
% 

SiimCOCerrr acer ine (tenth ras No. 
% 

Sub-total : Binec NOS 


B—Highlands 


MuskOKAte oka eee es No. 

vi 
IPALly. SOUNG) ao Ghee: cere No. 

% 
Sub-total gic0-2 cscs ess No. 

% 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY........No. 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 


@ochrane@.ceo eee oN: 
% 
Nipissing: :.20520ccsn eeu © os No. 
07. 
/O 
Aim S Kamin Se ne No. 
% 
Substotaliv.. esate pict i No. 
% 
B—Nickel Range 
Manitoalinws ora. eee No. 
% 
Sudbury. ceca ree ale No. 
% 
Sub-total... aeaee .No. 
% 
C—Sault 
Alsomasa i 3s oa No 
% 
Sub-total... 2-4. =: No 
% 
‘TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN No. 
ONPARIOR #25 see woe oe ome 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 


ONTARIO 
Kenora... ao. oe a en NOs 
% 
Rainy) River. oo. 72 see ..No. 
OF. 
/C 
nunder Bay. eee TeeNOs 


*TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTH- No. 


WESTERN ONTARIO.......... % 


«GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO......No. 


ry 
/€ 


Per Cent Change 


1 
et hs : 1956/1951 
Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Rural Urban 
49,280 34,492 14,788 51,728 35,397 16,331 2.6 10.4 
(100.0) (70.0) (30.0) (100.0) (68.4) (31.6) 
52,584 22,679 29,905 55,057 23,371 31,686 3.1 6.0 
(100.0) (43.1) (56.9) (100.0) (42.4) (57.6) 
126,123 26,962 99,161 148,774 27,032 121,742 0.3 22.8 
(100.0) (21.4) (78.6) (100.0) (18.2) (81.8) 
66,930 25,362 41,568 75,691 26,962 48,729 6.3 17.2 
(100.0) (37.9) (62.1) (100.0) (35.6) (64.4) 
294,917 109,495 185,422 331,250 112,762 218,488 3.0 17.8 
(100.0) (37.1) (62.9) (100.0) (34.0) (66.0) 
41,311 28,490 12,821 42,070 28,885 13,185 1.4 2.8 
(100.0) (69.0) (31.0) (100.0) (68.7) (31.3) 
14,566 10,133 4,433 15,569 10,437 5,132 3.0 15.8 
(100.0) (69.6) (30.4) (100.0) (67.0) (33.0) 
58,960 32,980 25,980 60,971 33,305 27,666 1.0 6.5 
(109.0) (55.9) (44.1) (100.0) (54.6) (45.4) 
106,482 57,540 48,942 127,016 66,682 60,334 15.9 23.3 
(100.0) (54.0) (46.0) (100.0) (52.5) (47.5) 
221,319 129,143 92,176 245,626 139,309 106,317 7.9 15.3 
(100.90) (58.4) (41.6) (100.0) (56.7) (43.3) 
24,713 15,738 8,975 25,134 16,220 8,914 all -0.7 
(100.0) (63.7) (36.3) (100.0) (64.5) (35.5) 
27,371 22,188 5,183 28,095 21,553 6,542 -2.9 26.2 
(100.0) (81.1) (18.9) (100.0) (76.7) (23.3) 
52,084 37,926 14,158 53,229 37,773 15,456 -0.4 o2 
(100.0) (72.8) (27.2) (100.0) (71.0) (29.0) 
273,403 167,069 106,334 298,855 177,082 121,773 6.0 14.5 
(100.0) (61.1) (38.9) (100.0) (59.3) (40.7) 
83,850 29,609 54,241 86,768 29,458 57,310 -0.5 By 
(100.0) (35.3) (64.7) (100.0) (34.0) (66.0) 
50,517 23,120 27,397 60,452 24,332 36,120 52 31.8 
(100.0) (45.8) (54.2) (100.0) (40.3) (59.7) 
50,016 20,414 29,602 50,264 20,128 30,136 -1.4 1.8 
(100.0) (40.8) (59.2) (100.0) (40.0) (60.0) 
184,383 73,143 111,240 197,484 73,918 123,566 it 11.1 
(100.0) (39.7) (60.3) (100.0) (37.4) (62.6) 
11,214 9,817 1,397 11,060 9,546 1,514 -2.8 8.4 
(109.0) (87.5) (12.5) (100.0) (86.3) (13.7) 
109,590 26,598 83,082 141,975 29,160 112,815 10.0 35.8 
(100.0) (24.2) (75.8) (100.0) (20.5) (79.5) 
120,804 36,325 84,479 153,035 38,706 114,329 6.6 35.o 
(109.0) (30.1) (69.9) (100.0) (25.3) (74.7) 
64,496 18,710 45,786 82,059 21,695 60,364 16.0 31.8 
(100.0) (29.0) (71.0) (100.0) (26.4) (73.6) 
64,496 18,710 45,786 82,059 21,695 60,364 16.0 31.8 
(100.0) (29.0) (71.0) (100.0) (26.4) (73.6) 
369,683 128,178 241,505 432,578 134,319 298,259 4.8 23-5 
(100.0) (34.7) (65.3) (100.0) (31.1) (68.9) 
39,212 22,819 16,393 47,156 26,330 20,826 15.4 27.0 
(100.0) (58.2) (41.8) (100.0) (55.8) (44.2) 
22,132 12,746 9,386 25,483 9,269 16,214 -27.3 F200 
(100.0) (57.6) (42.4) (100.0) (36.4) (63.6) 
105,357 26,131 79,236 122,890 26,005 96,885 -0.5 22.3 
(109.0) (24.8) 75.2) (100.0) (21.2) (78.8) 
166,711 61,696 105,015 195,529 61,604 133,925 -0.1 27.5 
(1090.0) (37.0) (63.0) (100.0) (31.5) (68.5) 
4,597,542 1,221,717 3,375,825 5,404,933 1,302,014 4,102,919 6.6 21.5 
(100.0) (26.6) (73.4) (100.0) (24.1) (75.9) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1956 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Number Persons Average Number puree Persons prey Number 
o in of Persons ° in of Persons 
Families Families per Family Families Families per Family 


EASTERN ONTARIO LAKE ST. CLAIR 


A—Ottawa Valley A—Border 
Carleton...... 6,996 239,765 2.6 IBSSOX . aupatagers cmap nr sde henna 62,314 221,718 3.6 
Lanark.... : 956 31,848 3.6 KRemt2 oie eas cing eee 21,279 77,104 3.6 
Prescott 23,938 4.3 Sub-totale |. saan «ees 83,593 298,822 3.6 
Renfrew........ ; 7,537 68.913 3.9 
Russell. ... 3,9 17.630 4.4 B—Lambton 
Lambton. sosctetern we ches 22,281 80,918 3.6 
Sub-total 382.094 3.7 
Sub-totale..-. tees ao ee 22,281 80,918 3.6 
See Doe avsence TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR......:. 105,874 379,740 BG 
Dundas.. 15,046 Oyy7/ 
Frontenac 63,253 3.6 UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Glengarry. 16,492 4.1 Huronaee en ee ee 12,275 44,806 3.7 
Grenville 18,149 3.6 Perth eee 13,813 48,659 3.5 
Leeds. . 36,349 StS Waterloo ss. ote aa eee 37,906 131,692 3.5 
Stormont. 50,416 3.9 Wellinstontae. ee ao ee 18,542 65,984 3.6 
Sub-total 199,715 3.7 TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER... 82,536 291,141 3.5 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTAI 581,809 3.7 
GEORGIAN BAY 
LAKE ONTARIO A—Blue Water 
rf Bruceeee sr cece aetna as 10,105 37,225 3.7 
ee Bee a Dufferin oe: cg tne varie 3,883 13,823 3.6 
see sot Me 3.6 erence eer re eae ae 15,415 54,074 3.5 
{eee Cpe pee A Simeson ete eee oe 29,567 107,799 3.6 
ennox & Addins‘or ’ 9,35 oe 
Northumberland 33,224 BG Sub=totalia. fee cketner 58,970 212,921 3.6 
Peterborough 60,272 3.6 B—Highlands 
Prince Edward 18,586 3.6 Muskoka so cs iene settee aire ne 6,215 21,882 3.5 
Victoria.. 24,734 3.5 PaLrye50UnG see eee eee 6,487 24,959 3.8 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTAR 59,546 3.6 Sub-total sen asec 12,702 46,841 3.7 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY........ 71,672 259,762 3.6 
METROPOLITAN 
oscon ve NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
Ontario... a8 A—Clay Belt 
Ss 3.6 Cochiraiie! ea AY ee BES 18,745 77,293 41 
ake Bo INI pLSSlG Rc er a eee 13,193 54,123 41 
Pee niErROPOLT ah a Timiskaming...) et 11,317. 44,554 3.9 
; ‘. Stb-totalbeneear sano: 43,255 175,970 4.1 
NIAGARA B—Nickel Range 
Re nurlineton Manttoulinin-er en ere 2,466 9,956 4.0 
ss g ee se Sudbury ee eee eee 31,186 126,408 4.1 
rant LOL 3.0 
eaivonti 166 3.4 Sub=totaliy a. semarec iors 33,652 136,364 4.1 
Sub-total 15,418 3.4 C—Sault 
~ TALS Ota Ree dE ect 2 17,961 68,941 3.8 
a 2 a A we Ap Substotall nav geeens se nose 17,961 68,941 3.8 
a iman 942 3 
Lincoln. 100,610 3.5 TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN 
Welland... 313 3.6 ONTARIO ME Een ee 94,868 381,275 4.0 
295 3.6 
Sub-total. ‘ LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 713 3.5 ONTARIO 
] NS) ee Wores, & Ae balen.o Ole ioe 10,273 39,391 3.8 
Rain ys Riveriirns ..ccte rs arses 5,827 22,560 3.9 
LAKE ERIE Re Pe Thunder Bay’... «fsa... s: 28,375 103,184 a6 
i 6 oe 
Bigin 1.891 3.4 TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTH- 
Middlesex ee 36 WESTERN ONTARIO........... 44,475 165,135 a7. 
Mee # Be 3.5 GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO...... 1,342,572 4,702,271 3.5 
xford. 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE ),436 3.5 


Source: Dominion | 
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CRUDE BIRTH AND DEATH RATES, ESTIMATED AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY AND DEATH RATES, 1956 
AND NET MIGRATION RATES, 1951 TO 1956, ONTARIO 


REGIONS 


LAKEHEAD- 
EASTERN ONTARIO NIAGARA LAKE ST. CLAIR) ypppR GEORGIAN BAY NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO NORTH- 
Ottawa Upper St. LAKE METRO- LAKE GRAND Clay Nickel WESTERN TOTAL 


Valley Lawrence ONTARIO POLITAN Burlington Niagara ERIE Border Lambton RIVER Blue Water Highlands Belt Range Sault ONTARIO ONTARIO 


Age-Specific Fertility Rates (Births per 1,000 Females) 


15-19 years 66.9 69.1 69.8 57.3 61.4 63.4 66.2 68.7 72.4 65.1 71.2 78.2 81.7 82.4 81.0 75.1 66.5 
20-24 years 229.2 238.4 239.3 196.3 210.3 217.1 227.0 235.3 248.0 223.0 244.1 268.0 279.8 282.5 277.6 257.2 Apa 
25-29 years 210.7 219.1 220.0 180.4 193.3 199.6 208.7 216.3 228.0 205.0 224.4 246.4 257.2 259.7 255.2 236.5 205.7 
30-34 years 144.3 150.1 150.7 123.6 132.4 136.7. 142.9 148.2 156.2 140.4 153.7 168.8 176.2 177.9 174.8 162.0 135.5 
35-39 years 76.9 80.0 80.3 65.9 70.6 72.9 76.2 79.0 83.2 74.9 81.9 89.9 93.9 94.8 93.2 86.3 73.1 
40-44 years 24.6 25.5 25.6 21.0 22.5 23.3 24.3 25.2 26.6 23.9 26.2 28.7 30.0 30.3 29.8 27.6 22.5 
45-49 years 1.7 iy 1) 14 1.5 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.8 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.0 1.9 15 
Births per 1,000 Population 

27.2 26.5 25.6 25.7 26.1 25.9 24.8 27.5 28.6 25.3 24.2 25.6 31.5 34.5 31.0 28.5 26.6 

Age-Specific Death Rates (Deaths per 1,000 Population) 

0- 4 years 7.6 7.2 6.9 6.6 6.8 6.9 6.5 7.0 7.0 6.9 (R73 7.0 7.8 7.9 7.8 7.3 6.8 

5- 9 years 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 
10-14 years 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.4 
15-19 years 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.9 
20-24 years 1.2 1.2 ded Lo 1.1 11 1.0 11 a! 1s! 12 1.1 eZ 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.0 
25-29 years 1:2 1.2 1.1 11 1.1 1.1 1.0 11 gil a 1.2 1.1 2 fees 1.2 1.2 11 
30-34 years LS 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 1063 1.2 1.3 13 1:3 1.4 1.3 1.5 1.5 1.5 14 1.3 
35-39 years 1.9 1.8 1 By 17 1.7 17 1.6 1.7 17 17 1.8 U7 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.8 17 
40-44 years 3.1 3.0 2.8 aa 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.0 ZT 
45-49 years 5.3 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.5 4.9 4.9 4.8 5.0 4.9 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 4.8 
50-54 years 8.8 8.3 ag CE 7.8 7.9 7.4 8.0 8.0 7.9 8.3 8.0 9.0 91 8.9 8.3 8.1 
55-59 years 13.7 13.0 12.5 12.1 12.2 12.4 117, 12.6 12.6 12.4 13.0 12.6 14.0 14.3 14.0 a3 12.7 
60-64 years 21.4 20.3 19.4 18.8 19.1 19.3 18.1 19.6 19.6 19.3 20.3 19.6 21.9 22.3 21.8 20.4 19.8 
65 and over 68.0 64.6 61.8 59.9 60.6 61.3 57.9 62.3 62.4 61.5 64.6 62.3 69.6 70.9 69.3 64.8 62.8 
Deaths per 1,000 Population 

9.2 9.6 9.7 8.4 8.6 8.3 9.4 8.5 8.6 9.6 10.7 10.1 7.6 6.4 7.8 7.8 8.7 

Average Annual Net Migration into Each Region, 1951-56 
Number 3,880 2,180 1,990 43,040 4,740 5,080 3,470 1,330 1,360 2,250 1,640 -560 -1,830 2,580 1,900 2,050 75,210 
% of total oy? 2.9 2.6 57.2 6.3 6.8 4.6 1.8 1.8 3.0 2.2 -0.7 -2.4 3.4 2.5) faye 100.00 


Average Annual Immigration into Ontario, 1951-56 (Number) 


Peg a PaO ee eh nS NRO, coe, N Tk Or rene s Pacer es ane Nene cin oe 82,600 


Source: Registrar-General’s Branch, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Vital Statistics; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1956 AND 1959 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Live Births Marriages Deaths 
Rate Per Rate Per Rate Per 
Year No. 1,000 Pop’n No. 1,000 Pop’n No. 1,000 Pop’n 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 
Carleton. sant eae ee 1956 7,586 26.8 2,585 9.1 2,555 9.0 
1959 8,608 26.8 2,578 8.0 2,673 8.3 
Wanark: one were ae ee 1956 835 22.0 263 6.9 426 11.2 
1959 825 20.5 282 7.0 458 11.4 
PYescOtCCHA one aces ae oe 1956 726 27.6 213 8.1 241 CW} 
1959 738 27.2 188 6.9 248 9.2 
Renicewy tac. cee eee 1956 2,416 30.9 603 aad 697 8.9 
1959 2,554 30.8 558 6.7 698 8.4 
Russells i. pes sees ee 1956 539 28.4 114 6.0 167 8.8 
1959 549 27.0 155 7.6 156 Zhe f 
Sub=totall See ian. Scone 1956 12,102 27.2 3,778 8.5 4,086 922 
1959 13,274 27.0 3,761 vie! 4,233 8.6 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas yee re eee ce 1956 441 26.0 119 7.0 196 11.5 
1959 409 23.8 137 8.0 191 tb Hs | 
Brontenacin. ear. wee 1956 2,085 27.2 592 vey: 684 8.9 
1959 2,210 26.8 648 Vig) 694 8.4 
slengarryns.,. Coca ke eee 1956 470 JAsv\\ 139 7.4 180 9.6 
1959 479 24.6 152 7.8 202 10.4 
Grenvillesene as a Cee 1956 526 25.6 142 6.9 221 10.7 
1959 522 23.4 140 6.3 230 10.3 
Leeds) -hireu ne coe ....1956 965 22.4 307 pe 448 10.4 
1959 1,030 22.9 302 6.7 475 10.6 
Stormontia. cee erie ee aoe 1956 1,664 29.5 493 8.7 497 8.8 
1959 1,718 Pv ky 464 7.5 492 7.9 
Substotales: = acs sak 1956 6,151 26.5 1,792 Fed 2,226 9.6 
1959 6,368 25.6 1,843 7.4 2,284 9.2 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO... 1956 18,253 27.0 5,570 8.2 6,312 9.3 
1959 19,642 26.6 5,604 7.6 6,517 8.8 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1956 AND 1959—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 


Halibuctonmen. suas oon: 


Hastings.,.... 


Lennox & Addington 


Northumberland 


Peterborough. . 


Prince Edward 


Victoria, . 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton.. 


Ontario 


Peel 


York 


TOTAL, METROPOLIT 


NIAGARA 

A—Burling ton 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Sub-total 


B—Niagara 
Haldimand 


Lincoln 


Welland 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGAR 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin.... 


Middlesex 
Norfolk. 


Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE 


LAKE ST. CLAIi 


A—Border 
DEES Gra. 


IKE SiGe asses 
Sub-total! 


B—Lambton 
Lambton. 


Sub-total 


AN 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLA 


Live Births 


Rate Per 

Year No. 1,000 Pop’n 
1956 961 26.8 
1959 943 24.3 
1956 179 22.3 
1959 214 23.0 
1956 2,379 28.4 
1959 2,575 28.5 
1956 499 23.1 
1959 559 23.5 
1956 874 23.0 
1959 893 22.7 
1956 Lee Ar 26.1 
1959 1,875 2551 
1956 544 25.7 
1959 569 25.2, 
1956 602 21.3 
1959 573 19.4 
1956 7,809 25.6 
1959 8,201 25.0 
1956 1,992 DOEZ, 
1959 3,104 29.5 
1956 3,018 27.8 
1959 3,554 27.7 
1956 PRY ie) 28.6 
1959 2,884 28.7 
1956 36,337 25.2 
1959 42,429 26.3 
1956 43,720 25.7 
1959 51,971 26.6 
1956 1,875 24.0 
1959 1,903 23.1 
1956 8,430 26.7 
1959 8,670 25.9 
1956 10,305 26.1 
1959 10,573 25.3 
1956 616 23.6 
959 639 22ah 
1956 2,921 26.1 
1959 2,991 24.2 
1956 3,910 26.1 
1959 3,944 24.4 
1956 7,447 25.9 
959 7,574 24.2 
1956 17,752 26.0 
1959 18,147 24.8 
1,249 21.1 
1,347 21.3 
4,921 25.8 
5,358 26.1 
1,136 24.6 
1,205 24.3 
1,657 25.4 
5 1,698 23.9 
56 8,963 24.8 
195 9,608 24.7 
1956 6,836 Qa: 
1959 6,363 24.7 
1956 2,312 27.1 
59 2,288 25.6 
Us 9,148 27.5 
195 8,651 24.9 
56 2,572 28.6 
1959 2,755 28.2 
195 2,572 28.6 
i 2,755 28.2 
1¢ 11,720 27.8 
1959 11,406 25.6 
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Marriages 
Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop’n 
242 6.8 
215 5,5 
54 6.7 
51 5.5 
739 8.8 
709 7.9 
129 6.0 
150 6.3 
252 6.6 
261 6.6 
500 7.4 
509 6.8 
115 5.4 
139 6.2 
234 8.3 
211 7.2 
2,265 7.4 
2,245 6.8 
409 6.0 
529 5.0 
802 7.4 
874 6.8 
483 5.8 
543 5.4 
14,633 10.2 
15,242 9.4 
16,327 9.6 
17,188 8.8 
617 7.9 
573 6.9 
2,790 8.8 
2,763 8.2 
3,407 8.6 
3,336 8.0 
163 6.3 
186 6.6 
877 7.8 
862 7.0 
1,254 8.4 
1,159 the? 
2,294 8.0 
2,207 7.0 
5,701 8.4 
5,543 7.6 
421 el 
426 6.7 
1,535 8.0 
1,720 8.4 
364 7.9 
357 7.2 
531 8.1 
482 6.8 
2,851 7.9 
2,985 7.7 
2,194 8.9 
1,853 th?) 
760 8.9 
696 7.8 
2,954 8.9 
2,549 7.3 
670 7.4 
619 6.3 
670 7.4 
619 6.3 
3,624 8.6 
3,168 rei 


Deaths 
Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop’n 
307 8.6 
357 9.2 
63 7.9 
81 8.7 
771 9.2 
822 9.1 
220 10.2 
247 10.4 
402 10.6 
417 10.6 
604 8.9 
638 8.5 
227 10.7 
239 10.6 
368 13.0 
383 13.0 
2,962 9.7 
3,184 9.7 
434 6.4 
627 6.0 
866 8.0 
935 7.3 
562 6.8 
603 6.0 
12,355 8.6 
13,483 8.3 
14,217 8.4 
15,648 8.0 
782 10.0 
721 8.7 
2,608 8.2 
2,817 8.4 
3,390 8.6 
3,538 8.5 
263 10.1 
277 9.8 
903 8.1 
991 8.0 
1,209 8.1 
1,272 7.9 
2,375 8.3 
2,540 8.1 
5,765 8.5 
6,078 8.3 
590 10.0 
618 9.8 
1,740 91 
1,938 9.4 
451 9.8 
492 9.9 
617 9.5 
658 9.3 
3,398 9.4 
3,706 Wes) 
1,964 8.0 
2,199 8.5 
845 9.9 
856 9.6 
2,809 8.5 
3,055 8.8 
775 8.6 
852 8.7 
775 8.6 
852 8.7 
3,584 8.5 
3,967 8.8 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1956 AND 1959—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Live Births 


Rate Per 
Year No. 1,000 Pop’n 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
FLULON a. 2 a a racoian a te 1956 1,192 23.0 
1959 1,291 24.3 
BOL av oes mcr Soe ee kiana 1956 1,271 23.4 
1959 1,272 PTE 
Waterloot. ee. cnainctte ocd 1956 4,001 26.9 
1959 4,253 25.3 
Wellindgtonice, ...s0.\ ccm eetac 1956 1,901 25.1 
1959 2,021 24.7 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER. 1956 8,365 2528. 
1959 8.837 24.6 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
Bruce... 6 wis fetches 1956 938 22.3 
1959 922 21.6 
Duerin’ .canemeac cca oe ae 1956 358 23.0 
1959 328 19.8 
GreyeRinn. Suton thon tative eee 1956 1,352 22.2 
1959 1,253 20.1 
Simcoe sia; .. ag serio wet es 1956 3,308 26.0 
1959 3,413 25.2 
SaD=totale ec feu eee 1956 5,956 24.2 
1959 5,916 23.0 
B—Highlands 
Muskoka atthe 1950 610 24.3 
1959 595 22.8 
Parry“SOUNnG 7 oases oes kee 1956 752 26.8 
1959 704 23.6 
Sub=t0tal tooo einan eae 1956 1,362 25.6 
1959 1,299 23:2 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY........1956 7,318 24.5 
1959 7,215 23.1 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Gochrane seve. tae hes a 1956 2,785 32:1 
1959 2,973 32.8 
Nipissing F500 co goes ena awa ck 1956 1,967 32.5 
1959 2,189 32.6 
Mimiskaming. 200 cac0s. 724 0, 1956 1,460 29.0 
1959 1,474 28.8 
Sub-total. annGe season 1956 6,212 31.5 
1959 6,636 Sez 
B—Nickel Range 
Manitoulinieerne.. ace cee 1956 303 27.4 
1959 310 27.4 
SUuGgDUry. cs oe re ise 1956 4,981 35.1 
1959 5,043 32.7 
SUb=tOtale cn cece cates oe 1956 5,284 34.5 
1959 5,344 32.3 
C—Sault 
WISOMIA rata nwt ax ohh 1956 2,547 31.0 
1959 4,055 36.7 
Sub-totalere ern eeece oe 1956 2,547 31.0 
1959 4,055 36.7 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN 1956 14,043 32.5 
ONTARIO 1959 16,035 Sack 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO 
POmMORA fo cso aie nite ese ees seri 1956 1,467 31-1 
1959 1,601 a2.2 
Rainya Riverine. aac cscs 1956 811 31.8 
1959 789 29.5 
Phunders avira re. 1956 3,295 26.8 
1959 3,672 27.1 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTH- 1956 5,573 28.5 
WESTERN ONTARIO 1959 6,062 28.6 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO...... 1956 143,516 26.6 
1959 157,124 26.4 


Marriages 
Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop’n 
365 7a 
367 6.9 
412 Ts) 
401 Tez 
1,254 8.4 
1,217 7.2 
618 8.2 
591 aoe 
2,649 8.0 
2,576 7.2 
310 7.4 
301 7.0 
113 aes) 
98 5.9 
420 6.9 
412 6.6 
892 7.0 
934 6.9 
1,735 ye | 
1,745 6.8 
208 8.3 
202 eke} 
232 8.3 
240 8.0 
440 8.3 
442 7.9 
2,175 7.3 
2,187 7.0 
706 8.1 
656 72 
542 9.0 
564 8.4 
402 8.0 
355 6.9 
1,650 8.4 
1,575 7.5 
85 Ted 
83 7.6 
1,191 8.4 
1,152 7D 
1,276 8.3 
1,235 feiss 
741 9.0 
861 7.8 
741 9.0 
861 7.8 
3,667 8.5 
3,671 7.6 
340 74 
303 6.1 
208 8.2 
184 6.9 
905 7.4 
944 7.0 
1,453 7.4 
1,431 6.8 
46,282 8.6 
46,598 7.8 


Deaths 
Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop’n 
547 10.6 
588 li 
632 11.5 
595 10.6 
1,259 8.5 
1,328 7.9 
745 9.8 
800 9.8 
3,183 9.6 
3,311 9.2 
539 12.8 
556 13.0 
185 11.9 
183 11.1 
694 11.4 
672 10.8 
1,209 9.5 
1,276 9.4 
2,627 10.7 
2,687 10.5 
249 9.9 
274 10.5 
290 10.3 
301 10.1 
539 10.1 
575 10.3 
3,166 10.6 
3,262 10.4 
609 7.0 
659 7.3 
455 Tie 
493 7.3 
437 8.7 
423 8.3 
1,501 7.6 
15575 FE) 
121 10.9 
116 10.7 
852 6.0 
900 5.8 
973 6.4 
1,016 6.1 
641 7.8 
746 6.8 
641 7.8 
746 6.8 
3,115 7:2 
3,337 6.9 
369 7.8 
386 b iby 
226 8.9 
216 8.1 
934 7.6 
1,048 7.8 
1,529 7.8 
1,650 7.8 
47,231 8.7 
50,600 8.5 


Note: Births are shown by place of residence of mothers, marriages 


Source: Registrar-General’s Branch, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Vital Statistics. 
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by place of occurrence and deaths by place of residence. 


Population Projections 


The population projections which follow are based upon 
the estimates made in the Ontario Submission to the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, modified 
by changes in trends which are discernible in the 1956 
Census data. No claim is made here that they are the 
final word in the matter of probable population growth 
and movement in the various parts of Ontario. They are 
merely informed guesses. 

In some instances, particularly in some of the small sub- 
divisions of the Province, trends may alter markedly 
within a few years. Thus, the projections can serve only 
as an indication of the present rate and direction of 
population changes. If they bring to the attention of 
interested parties some of the factors affecting population 
growth and if they stimulate thinking of the future implica- 
tions of such growth, they will have served their purpose. 

Our belief at this time is that Ontario—which had a 
population of approximately 6,089,000 as of June 1, 
1960—will have close to seven million by 1966 and 
nearly nine million by 1976. 


Three of the ten economic regions are expected to 
increase at a faster rate than the Province as a whole. 
The population of the Metropolitan Region, which con- 
stituted 31.5 per cent of the Provincial population in 
1956, is expected to amount to 34.4 per cent of total 
population by 1976. That of the Niagara Region is 
expected to increase from 12.6 per cent to 13.0 per cent 
of the total population between 1956 and 1976 and of the 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region from 3.6 per cent 
to 3.9 per cent during the same period. The population 
of all other regions will also increase substantially between 
1956 and 1976, but, except for the Northeastern Ontario 
Region which is expected to grow at about the same rate 
as the Province, expansion will probably be slower than 
that for the Province as a whole. Anticipated rates of 
growth of the individual counties vary to an even greater 
extent; Halton and Peel may triple their population 
between 1956 and 1976 while counties such as Bruce, 
Dufferin, Timiskaming, and Manitoulin will probably in- 
crease little or not at all. 


PROJECTED POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 50,000 AND OVER, COUNTIES AND REGIONS, 1966, 1971 AND 1976 


1956 1966 1971 1976 
Regions Cities Regions Cities Regions Cities Regions Cities 
or or or or or or or or 
Counties Towns Counties Towns Counties Towns Counties Towns 

BAS TERN ONDARIO Ra saci 676,482 850,000 962,000 1,086,000 
A—Ottawa Valley.......... 444,185 560,000 631,000 712,000 
Carletonh Racers 282,630 368,000 419,000 477,000 

OLLOWAGE enn 266,290 349,000 399,000 457,000 
Lanath 45. .capvcsontees 38,025 43,000 47,000 52,000 
PLESCOEES 5 araak oe is 26,291 27,000 28,000 28,000 
Renfrew Jeno See Eer 78,245 101,000 115,000 131,000 
Russellae. cen cee eee 18,994 21,000 22,000 24,000 
B—Upper St. Lawrence.... 232,297 290,000 331,000 374,000 
Dundass. ons 16,978 18,000 19,000 20,000 
Frontenac .o. see 76,534 98,000 112,000 125,000 

Kingston viii bons 58,290 77,000 89,000 94,000 
CER SaLnry ceo 18,693 20,000 22,000 24,000 
Grenville... ge chasietees 20,563 27,000 32,000 37,000 
Tsedsigrniae oscromoeset 43,077 50,000 55,000 61,000 
StOraiont. oa ec eon 56,452 77,000 91,000 107,000 
LEAKE ONTARIO‘“= poe naan 304,587 370,000 407,000 452,000 
Durbatw os ae 35,827 47,000 53,000 63,000 
Haliburton. 25-5. 92.5: 8,012 8,000 9,000 9,000 
PAstines.0.. Secioycton se 83,745 103,000 115,000 128,000 
Lennox & Addington... 21,611 24,000 26,000 28,000 
Northumberland....... 38,018 46,000 51,000 56,000 
Peterborough.......... 67,981 88,000 98,000 111,000 
Prince Edward......... 21,145 24,000 24,000 25,000 
Victorias utenen Taare: 28,248 30,000 31,000 32,000 
MB TROPOLTTANE ere etcret: 1,700,446 2,357,000 2,694,000 3,089,000 
Haltoniin. eee: 68,297 132,000 174,000 216,000 
Ontario Mts t san ase 108,440 150,000 173,000 197,000 

Oshawars gine 64,792 92,000 110,000 129,000 
Peel hoor ae 83,108 144,000 180,000 226,000 
MWOrkerey eee rena ere 1,440,601 1,931,000 2,167,000 2,450,000 

TOrORntTOUN, Sica 1,358,028 1,808,000 2,029,000 2,275,000 
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PROJECTED POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 50,000 AND OVER, COUNTIES AND REGIONS, 1966, 1971 AND 1976—Continued 


BY ORL ORG i a ee ne 
Wentworth. a: . ones = 
HGMmitor es 


B—Niagaraiinn. ccs 2 Sees 
Haldimand: 3yo50jn0 anes 
EAmcolas O\ crates. sto 

St. Catharines! ....... 
Wolland 3545. ste. snes 


Middlesex? ces fete s: 

WON GON ete ene 
Worftolkes 425: teers 
OP OTE fics ates ce 


ESSEX Tee bie mis isteinetgsiee 


Kitchener-Waterloo' . 
Wiellins ton )s.ncr een 


BHichlands ea eee 
Muskola are nn shcvaenes 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO... 


A— Clay aBeliGrn ence. 
Cochraney, «nese eer 
INIPissing ne ee Peer 
Timiskaming........ 


B—Nickel Ranse. 2.272... 
Manitonlinive po errier 
Sodburer on -ostaiceees 

ISHADUGY i eke oa 


C= Sault sche eee 
AIS OMA cuban eente 
Sault Ste. Marie'.... 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO 


KOnOta a ce ese 
Rainy River..:4....; ' 
Thunder Bay.......... 
Fort-William-Port 
ArEhup or... eee st 


GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO.... 


1956 1966 1971 1976 
Regions Cities Regions Cities Regions Cities Regions Cities 
or or or or or or or or 
Counties Towns Counties Towns Counties Towns Counties Towns 
681,643 897,000 1,018,000 1,167,000 
394,230 508,000 572,000 651,000 
77,992 88,000 94,000 102,000 
56,089 65,000 68,000 71,000 
316,238 420,000 478,900 549,000 
327,831 438,000 499,000 571,000 
287,413 389,000 446,000 516,000 
26,067 29,000 30,000 32,000 
111,740 159,000 186,000 219,000 
85,055 120,000 143,000 168,000 
149,606 201,000 230,000 265,000 
51,411 68,000 78,000 89,000 
361,361 437,000 489,000 545,000 
59,114 64,000 67,000 72,000 
190,897 246,000 285,000 323,000 
154,453 204,000 240,000 275,000 
46,122 51,000 54,000 58,000 
65,228 76,000 83,000 92,000 
422,202 528,000 599,000 681,000 
246,901 314,000 359,000 412,000 
185,865 232,000 263,000 294,000 
85,362 96,000 102,000 108,000 
89,939 118,000 138,000 161,000 
52,856 80,000 96,000 124,000 
331,250 404,000 450,000 506,000 
51,728 55,000 57,000 59,000 
55,057 59,000 64,000 67,000 
148,774 199,000 229,000 269,000 
79,886 114,000 135,000 159,000 
75,691 91,000 100,000 111,000 
298,855 339,000 357,000 383,000 
245,626 285,000 303,000 329,000 
42,070 42,000 42,000 42,000 
15,569 16,000 t 16,000 16,000 
60,971 62,000 62,000 62,000 
127,016 165,000 183,000 209,000 
53,229 54,000 54,000 54,000 
25,134 25,000 25,000 25,000 
28,095 29,000 29,000 29,600 
432,578 551,000 627,000 718,000 
197,484 218,000 231,000 246,000 
86,768 91,000 94,000 96,000 
60,452 77,000 86,000 98,000 
50,264 50,000 51,000 52,000 
153,035 219,000 262,000 314,000 
11,060 11,000 11,000 11,000 
141,975 208,000 251,000 303,000 
95,582 145,000 179,000 209,000 
82,059 114,000 134,000 158,000 
82,059 114,000 134,000 158,000 
50,704 63,000 72,000 88,000 
195,529 257,000 295,000 346,000 
47,156 62,000 70,000 79,000 
25,483 30,000 32,000 35,000 
122,890 165,000 193,000 232,000 
84,609 107,000 121,000 136,000 
5,404,933 6,990,000 7,898,000 8,973,000 


MUIncluding adjacent suburban areas as defined in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Census of Metropolitan and Urban Areas (1956). 
2Ontario portion of Ottawa metropolitan area, 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada: Projections by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1947 TO 1960 


Employment and Earnings 


SELECTED URBAN AREAS 


(1949 =100) 
Lakehead- 
Eastern Metro- Lake Lake Upper Northwestern 
Ontario politan Niagara Region Erie St. Clair Grand River Ontario 
Region Region Region Region Region Region 
Fort William- 
Ottawa-Hull Toronto Hamilton St. Catharines Brantford London Windsor Kitchener Port Arthur 

1947 91.4 93.2 91.6 97.7 96.8 92.6 92.2 96.7 102.3 

1951 108.4 110.7 109.5 121.1 99.9 108.8 107.7 106.2 106.3 

1956 119.6 128.3 113.8 124.9: 88.6 117.6 104.9 113.0 112.8 

1958 12152 131.0 105.0 109.6! 87.1 119.7 78.6 113.7 115.2 

1959 124.9 131.3 112.0 111.3: 90.7 123.8 79.3 121.4 111.8 

1960 124.2 129.9 111.3 108.91 81.2 123.9 76.2 121.4 108.0 

‘Includes Port Colborne and Welland in addition to urban area as defined in 1956 Census. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1958 TO 1960 
SELECTED URBAN AREAS 
(1949 = 100) 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
EASTERN ONTARIO REGION NIAGARA REGION—Continued 
Ottawa-Hull St. Catharines‘ 

Manufacturing. sere. ene aL 103.6 103.8 100.7 Manufacturing. osc: ok eae «oc. ieee 101.9 105.7 103.8 
Pulp and Paper Mills. ae ee 109.3 113.0 106.4 Pulp.and! Paper Mills) ..2 yd wesc Hee 125.3 128.3 128.7 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 111.8 109.4 109.1 Iron and Steel Products.................. 92.4 101.4 100.1 
iron.and Steel Products.....).:5 0... 57.2 57.4 56.0 Transportation Equipment............... 114.8 113.2 110.1 

Gonstruction? «ak. ee eee 142.3 152.7 144.0 Construction. 5. vee. co meres caer 173.9 122.7 CHL 

Trade. RR CA oe a eI 125.2 128.2 128.5 industrial Compositereen. 1 cee score: 109.6 111.3 108.9 
Retail leery. ceca ee Oo EE. 119.3 121.2 120.8 2 7 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....... 118.4 121.4 122.3 es Sag Ue baa, a Ain 

BOPViCe a ye Apne CeRM EP otek alia menthol 121.0 131.1 140.5 Meru fa ceuritr a ee ee mnnin tt Tavern pa ey 113.0 115.2 112.5 

Industrial Composite. .................0..05 121.3 124.9 124.2 IRGQUbEWAG| SEVIS, co ocandcoen so sssasn: 107.1 108.5 107.0 

METROPOLITA Clothing (textile and fur)..,............. 80.2 80.3 81.8 

SEO x Pee Paper. Products ate aces coliseum 90.8 94.4 97.0 
: Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 106.0 111.4 109.5 
pours (re. +; ae ev pene a ; re ie rk Iron‘and!Steel Products.4,.-.....ss.66s.. 87.4 96.6 85.5 
ooena ASE BE DC Sioa Dents ie iutae : ; Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........ 137.6 141.8 185.8 
Meat Products. a0 vaccine ceie a 126.3 131.7 127.5 
Rubee Prod 87.7 94.0 78.7 Construction necsnsceh tele Re ake arene 101.2 116.2 £1327 
Deen TOC BERS i, oo 3 7 < Transportation, Storage, Communication. . 122.2 120.8 127.0 
Textile Products (except clothing). SLO OSCR 84.3 85.7 82.7 Retail’ inde) ee ee ee 123.1 127.5 130.9 
bake aa Cie fur). 21.2.0... : aa pie ae Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......... 114.5 149.9 156.3 
= eee ae ee See ae ae e 5 : ial Composite ngakc. vaccmepaitte as centers 119. 123. 123.9 
WorenislGlothins maaan nena 90.4 87.3 83.1 Eodus:riall Composite: a 38 
Paper Products (except pulp and paper)! 123.5 124.5 124.5 LAKE ST. CLAIR REGION 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 121.2 122.6 125.5 Windsor 
Iron:and Steel Products.................. 122:3 126.1 119.4 Manufacturing... ie ot «i os AIb ee + Nees 70.5 70.9 68.0 
Transportation Equipment............... 237.7 133.9 114.8 Foodland Beverages), (. sen. «Sees 122.3 122.2 118.1 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............. 105.2 114.6 112.0 Iron and Steel Products................. 82.4 79.4 78.5 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies......., 114.3 116.2 112.6 Transportation Equipment............... 62.9 65.3 61.9 
Chemical/Prodvversias. daca arenes 119.6 121.5 122.4 [Pra desc mer de tin os aap te Cieiursetscbes Ste Mica 102.7 100.8 101.5 

CORSTEWCTION s 0.4. Sein 5S eee ave eaters 157.7 171.2 161.2 Industrial Gomposites . hj. cc p ens eve ee. 78.6 79.3 76.2 
Building and General Engineering’?....... 150.1 162.5 151.0 

Transportation, Storage, Communication..., 144.7 146.2 144.4 UPPER GRAND Ree bree 
Electric and Motor Transportation’...... 128.0 134.0 136.3 A ze er 

Publica Utility Operation 132.0 125.2 122.1 Manufacturing oe oe octane eo aire 103.1 107.9 107.2 

i Se oe Sy rumanaer acy cae : As Roodtand"Beveragessar sss eee eee ee 128.1 135.3 138.4 

ES ae ee eee ees ee ane ee Rubber Products.....................00- 82.7 88.2 88.2 
PUD ONES L Or aU stra ae i naa ee x : ae eather: Products dyaanien eo ee ee 68.2 70.2 65.6 
Re CAN Pe ee ohio dj eect ere a ees 128.5 134.1 136.6 

I id Ri 1E Pate. 161.5 166.0 169.4 Wood Products Sina. <-. aa teem ena 101.8 100.8 101.0 

Binance, Insurance: at Seca these OI OO foe 155. : : Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........ 248.8 249.4 236.0 
UnSirance . 6. Saas i, xc. Venn je epee « 55.4 158.1 160.7 : 

COnstrUuerionion.. oschiohs cmiieskels con eh Serta 3 163.5 211.3 202.2 

Services 6-5. Sattinb a cae hoe erga 148.1 154.1 158.3 Tilistrial oposlee a Se ee 113.7 121.4 121.4 
Hotels and Restancants Mao earned Ato i Stee 121.2 124.0 121-23 9 Daan A ee oe 

industrial Composites. << vasculitis) ot 131.0 13103 129.9 LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 

REGION 
NIAGARA REGION Fort William-Port Arthur 
Brantford Manufacturing qo6 c ceae hie tus antes a ataelyiae 113.9 103.8 96.2 

Manufacturing. ..... 00... .8 heen eee nee tenes 81.9 86.0 74.6 Pulp and Paper Mills.................... 119.2 117.6 124.4 
Textile Products (except clothing)........ 83.1 72.1 79.5 Transportation Equipment..... nm ane 106.6 58.6 
Tromand! Steel Productsing an) sae 63.1 72.0 54.4 Transportation, Storage, Communication. 104.5 103.1 100.0 

Industrial Composite. .......-..+.+.+-+52505: 87.1 90.7 81.2 Wines Cgee ann an Eevee Co REE ATO nCRE Mane ee 120.6 116.3 114.9 

Hamilton industrial Composite qin s ae ais ate oh hee 115.2 111.8 108.0 

IMADTIFACCUTIDS fete oo clearence ciara 93.5 100.7 97.9 

BE oc oe 4 71.5 57.4 1Includes paper boxes and bags; roofing papers; miscellaneous paper products, 
Textile Products (except clothing) es Ge, a 29.0 25.9 2Building includes buildings and structures; special trade contractors. 
Clothing (textile and fur)..............-. e ; id General engineering includes other construction, other than highways, 
Iron and Steel Products. ........0...+.-.. 98.8 121.1 122. bridges and streets. 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Halves as 106.6 97.1 87.2 3Electric and motor transportation includes interurban bus and coach 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.......... 93.0 102.9 101.0 transportation; urban and suburban transportation systems; taxicab; truck 

GORSTEIICUION Hera acai hioels =a sips Sol gen ele 136.0 122.4 154.7 transportation; services incidental to transportation; other transportation. 

as ti yr NSeorace Communication.... 129.4 130.4 133.9 4Includes Port Colborne and Welland in addition to urban area as defined 

Piece i eg LE IMIS: 146.7. 148.7 149.5 in 1956 Census. 

LEST EL ae et aes eM 105.0 112.0 1M 3 Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls, 


Industrial Composite. ..........660 sees cenes 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


I 


N MANUFACTURING BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960 


REGIONS 
(1949 = 100) 
Av Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct _Nov Dec 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
1956 119.3 115.2 115.1 116.1 117.6 119.4 123.2 123.6 124.2 120.2 121.1 118.6 117.3 
1957 116.5 116.0 116.2 116.2 116.0 117.5 118.1 118.8 119.0 118.7 112.9 115.4 113.1 
1958 109.2 110.8 107.1 107.1 107.9 109.8 111.2 111.1 110.0 110.9 109.6 108.4 106.5 
1959 107.6 105.2 105.6 106.3 107.0 108.4 110.1 110.0 109.8 108.5 108.2 106.9 105.2 
1960 105.7 103.7 103.0 103.8 104.9 107.9 109.0 108.1 108.0 106.2 105.2 104.7 103.6 
A—Ottawa Valley 
1956 115.5 109.1 109.0 110.7 112.8 116.0 120.0 120.1 121.3 119.6 119.2 115.2 112.8 
1957 iu ogg! 111.3 112.4 113.1 113.1 116.2 117.7 118.5 118.8 118.8 116.2 1h I 659 111.1 
1958 105.2 109.0 101.0 100.7 107.9 105.2 108.3 107.3 105.9 106.8 105.8 103.9 101.0 
1959 104.3 99.5 100.3 101.1 101.8 104.4 107.5 108.0 108.3 106.8 106.4 104.4 103.3 
1960 104.4 100.9 99.8 100.8 102.6 106.9 108.4 107.7 107.7 106.7 104.8 104.1 102.9 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
1956 123.3 121.6 121.5 121.7 122.6 123.0 126.5 127.2 127.3 120.9 123.1 122.3 122.0 
1957 118.0 121.0 120.3 119.5 119.0 118.8 118.6 119.2 119.2 118.6 109.4 117.5 115.3 
1958 1307 112.7 113.2 113.4 113.0 114.2 114.0 114.9 116.1 114.9 113.2 112.7 111.9 
1959 110.8 110.7 110.8 111.4 112.0 122 1127, 112.0 111.3 110.2 110.1 109.4 107.1 
1960 106.9 106.4 106.0 106.8 107.2 109.0 109.6 108.5 108.4 105.7 105.5 105.3 104.3 
LAKE ONTARIO 
1956 111.1 102.0 102.0 104.1 106.4 109.6 112.6 117.4 W15-2 122.6 115.6 114.4 SEZ, 
1957 114.1 112.6 113.5 112.6 115.4 114.8 120.1 115.6 120.3 120.3 110.8 107.9 105.1 
1958 104.6 104.7 102.8 102.0 103.8 104.3 104.4 107.9 108.0 112.4 102.7 102.0 100.3 
1959 107.2 101.4 101.4 102.9 104.6 107.0 112.5 110.6 bis 112.0 108.0 105.5 103.4 
1960 103.5 102.8 101.4 103.3 103.3 104.6 105.6 108.2 105.8 109.0 101.5 100.5 96.1 
METROPOLITAN 
1956 126.4 117.9 124.4 126.3 126.8 127.1 128.1 126.1 125.4 127.0 129.9 130.1 127.4 
1957 128.0 127.7 125.9 128.1 128.6 129.0 129.5 128.5 128.3 126.9 129.9 128.9 124.3. 
1958 125.5 123.2 122.7 123.2 124.2 125.1 126.1 124.4 125-2 128.6 128.3 128.4 126.0 
1959 123.3 125.9 120.8 122.0 122.7 123.8 125.6 124.0 122.0 125.8 126.1 120.4 121.1 
1960 119.7 121.3 119-7 121.1 121.1 121.5 121.7 116.7 117.0 119.5 120.3 119.8 116.8. 
NIAGARA 
1956 107.0 99.6 103.1 106.0 107.3 108.3 109.7 108.3 108.3 108.8 109.3 109.0 106.1 
1957 104.7 105.5 105.8 105.9 106.8 105.1 107.7 107.0 101.1 107.7 104.0 101.7 98.2 
1958 94.6 97.1 95.9 95.9 96.6 96.5 97.4 94.5 91.2 92.7 88.3 95.9 93.7 
1959 100.0 95.4 96.3 97.5 99.0 99.8 102.2 99.5 103.5 104.9 103.5 99.7 98.7 
1960 96.3 98.9 98.9 98.2 97.8 98.4 97.5 93.9 96.4 97.8 94.6 94.1 88.5 
A—Burlington 
1956 102.8 100.8 101.0 102.1 103.5 104.3 105.4 103.7 102.3 101.9 102.6 103.6 102.2 
1957 100.7 101.4 102.0 102.2 102.8 100.1 103.8 102.8 100.8 100.7 99.2 97.4 94.7 
1958 91.5 95.0 93.9 94.2 95.0 94.0 94.8 93.7 84.3 84.2 82.6 93.8 93.0 
1959 98.6 93.8 94.5 95.9 97.9 98.5 101.1 100.9 100.8 102.0 101.1 99.7 97.3 
1960 94.1 97.1 97.0 96.8 96.6 97.3 96.0 93.9 93.3 93.2 91.5 90.2 86.6 
B—Niagara 
1956 115.0 97.3 107.0 113.4 114.4 116.0 117.9 117.1 119.6 120-9 122:2 119.4 113.8 
1957 114.1 113.3 113.1 113.1 114.3 114.6 15.2 114.9 12225 120.9 112.9 109.8 104.9 
1958 100.6 101.2 99.7 99.2 99.6 101.3 102.4 95.9 104.3 108.9 99.2 99.8 95.2 
1959 102.6 98.5 99.7 100.6 100.9 102.1 104.3 97.0 108.4 110.3 108.0 99.6 101.3 
1960 100.3 102.4 102.4 100.8 100.0 100.5 100.4 94.0 102.3 106.4 100.5 101.5 92.4 
LAKE ERIE 
1956 113.1 108.8 112.4 111.2 111.4 113.4 113.8 113.1 111.0 115.6 116.0 117.1 113.6 
1957 114.2 115.4 114.5 112.8 112.7 113.4 116.8 116.7 115.4 118.0 115.4 113.2 106.1 
1958 111.3 109.1 109.2 111.4 112.1 110.2 111.4 114.3 110.9 113.9 112.7 111.0 109.0 
1959 114.5 112.2 113.5 114.8 LU525 116.0 117.0 116.9 116.6 114.8 114.8 113.3 108.6 
1960 110.1 109.3 111.4 109.5 108.1 109.5 111.5 111.3 110.3 110.4 109.2 111.4 109.5 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
1956 105.1 107.4 108.9 108.8 108.5 105.7 105.7 105.2 90.0 102.1 105.3 108.4 105.0 
1957 97.1 106.8 104.1 101.1 100.8 102.1 99.2 97.4 89.8 93.9 92.3 92.1 85.2 
1958 85.2 78.7 84.9 85.4 83.8 81.8 83.1 80.1 76.8 90.2 82.6 85.2 84.0 
1959 83.3 79.2 84.7 80.9 80.4 81.3 84.4 81.5 86.1 88.3 85.5 82.7 84.9 
1960 81.1 84.5 83.8 80.9 80.0 81.6 81.8 70.0 85.7 86.2 79.0 80.7 79.3 
A—Border 
1956 102.9 105.7 107.8 107.5 107.0 103.5 103.3 102.5 85.3 98.9 102.8 106.7 103.9 
1957 93.5 105.8 102.7 98.7 98.0 99.1 95.1 93.4 84.0 89.4 87.9 87.8 80.2 
1958 77.5 72.8 79.9 80.5 78.5 76.4 Vi 73.9 69.9 85.9 77.0 79.8 78.1 
1959 78.6 72.8 79.1 78.9 78.4 79.2 81.0 74.9 80.2 83.0 79.9 76.3 79.2 
1960 75.4 79.2 78.5 75.3 74.6 The These d 61.8 80.4 81.4 73.1 75.1 73.5 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


IN MANUFACTURING BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960—Continued 


REGIONS 
(1949 =100) 
Av. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 
B—Lambton 
1956 116.8 116.3 115.2 116.1 116.7 117.6 118.7 119.2 115.4 119.5 119.0 117.6 110.4 
1957 116.1 112.0 111.9 113.9 115.5 118.2 120.7 119.3 120.7 117.9 115.7 115.1 111.8 
1958 112.8 110.6 111.8 111.3 111.8 111.2 113.3 113.1 114.2 113.4 112.9 114.5 115.5 
1959 109.1 114.1 114.6 91.9 91.3 93.0 102.5 117.2 118.2 117.2 115.9 117.1 116.1 
1960 112.8 113.6 112.8 111.8 112.1 114.0 114.6 114.8 114.9 112.6 111.2 110.9 110.8 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
1956 105.3 99.8 100.2 101.9 103.1 104.5 106.6 106.1 107.1 107.8 109.4 109.8 107.0 
1957 107.1 106.9 107.0 107.0 106.8 107.9 109.9 108.5 108.7 107.7 107.4 105.5 101.7 
1958 101.5 100.1 98.8 98.1 98.5 99.7 102.6 103.2 102.3 103.6 103.9 104.3 102.6 
1959 105.8 102.1 102.3 102.7 103.6 104.9 107.7 107.5 109.8 108.9 108.4 107.4 104.5 
1960 105.0 105.3 105.1 105.2 104.5 104.9 106.2 104.4 105.8 107.2 103.6 104.1 101.2 
GEORGIAN BAY 
1956 109.4 100.1 103.1 105.1 106.6 109.1 112.1 111.4 112.0 114.1 116.4 113.3 109.1 
1957 113.2 109.1 109.5 110.7 112.5 116.2 P0737 115.7 116.3 116.2 116.2 111.6 106.4 
1958 109.5 103.4 103.8 105.5 108.4 110.6 111.1 111.9 112.4 112.4 115.0 112.3 107.5 
1959 111.6 105.7 108.2 108.0 109.6 1102 113.3 113.7 114.4 115.1 117.1 113.9 108.7 
1960 108.3 108.4 108.0 108.0 109.4 109.8 110.4 109.6 110.3 108.4 109.2 107.6 100.2 
A—Blue Water 
1956 110.1 101.9 104.7 106.8 108.0 109.3 112.1 110.6 112.0 113.9 117.3 114.5 110.5 
1957 114.6 110.1 111.0 112,2 112.6 116.0 118.2 116.2 117.1 118.0 119.2 115.6 109.4 
1958 111.9 106.3 106.4 108.6 110.6 112.4 113.1 113.2 113.9 114.9 117.9 115.7 110.2 
1959 114.3 108.7 110.8 110.8 112.1 113.4 115.4 115.8 116.3 118.1 120.3 117.8 112.5 
1960 112.4 112.9 112.5 113.0 113.6 113.1 113.6 113.3 114.1 1121 114.1 112.4 104.5 
B—Highlands 
1956 103.7 86.7 91.1 92.8 96.0 107.1 112.3 117.6 112:2 115.0 110.2 104.4 98.8 
1957 102.4 102.0 99.0 99.6 111.6 118.0 113.8 111.9 110.7 103.3 93.7 80.9 84.1 
1958 91.8 81.6 83.8 82.3 92.0 97.8 96.8 102.7 101.1 94.4 94.1 87.8 87.4 
1959 91.4 84.1 89.3 86.9 91.3 95.6 97.3 97.8 100.8 93.0 94.0 85.3 81.1 
1960 78.3 75.4 75.4 71.7 79.1 86.0 88.1 83.4 83.2 81.3 73.8 72.6 68.8 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
1956 126.9 116.4 116.1 117.8 120.3 122.2 133.7 133.8 136.7 135.2 133.2 130.0 126.9 
1957 131.9 126.0 124.4 125.9 128.6 133.9 140.2 141.5 141.7 135.9 132.9 128.1 123.9 
1958 118.6 122.7 120.5 119.7 120.6 126.9 128.4 128.8 128.6 121.7 101.2 97.3 106.5 
1959 128.0 116.6 117.4 118.9 122.0 129.1 135.3 136.4 137.4 134.7 132.5 129.3 126.2 
1960 126.5 125.4 125.2 125.3 125.1 126.2 128.8 130.6 131.2 128.7 127.6 123.9 119.5 
A—Clay Belt 
1956 120.3 106.7 106.0 108.6 112.7 124.9 129.9 132.9 130.3 129.7 126.6 120.6 114.5 
1957 127.0 115.1 115.1 118.7 122.2 129.3 136.4 141.1 142.1 135.4 128.8 122.4 117.5 
1958 119.6 115.4 113.5 112.7 T1375) 121.9 125.6 127.8 127.8 P2557 121.9 118.0 111.0 
1959 22 110.3 101.3 111.5 116.9 125.4 134.6 134.1 133.5 128.9 123.5 118.2 115.9 
1960 120.6 115.1 112.2 112.5 112.5 120.0 128.5 131.4 130.7 127.0 124.3 117.3 i Boe | 
B—Nickel Range 
1956 130.2 123.0 122.6 123.4 122.4 129.0 132.8 129.1 138.7 136.1 135.4 134.8 134.6 
1957 Sau, 132.4 128.2 128.5 128.4 135.0 137.4 137.5 138.2 134.0 UEPAYE 130.0 130.1 
1958 111.3 129.1 128.3 128.9 126.5 132.7 133.5 131-3 128.3 109.3 54.6 47.7 85.1 
1959 125.2 114.8 a7 119.3 119.3 126.3 128.9 129.0 131.6 130.6 130.0 127.9 126.3 
1960 128.3 125.1 125.6 125.5 125.3 128.0 131.8 132.5 131.8 130.0 129.5 127.6 126.8 
C—Sault 
1956 130.1 117.0 117.2 119.1 124.2 131.6 137.5 139.5 139.7 138.5 136.1 132.4 128.5 
1957 134.9 127.8 127.8 128.7 133.9 136.3 146.1 145.9 145.0 138.3 136.4 130.5 122.4 
1958 125.2 121.8 118.0 115.6 119.9 124.9 125.3 126.9 128.6 131.6 132.8 131.9 124.9 
1959 135.7 123.3 122.7 124.2 128.7 134.9 142.5 146.0 146.5 143.2 142.1 139.5 134.4 
1950 129.2 133.9 135.0 135.1 134.7 129.2 125.9 128.0 130.8 128.8 128.3 125.3 115.2 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
1956 117.0 114.2 115.5 113.5 115.3 119.1 121.7 120.6 121.9 120.2 117.6 113.5 111.3 
1957 119.7 114.3 114.6 114.6 116.8 122.35 124.6 126.2 12755 125.1 120.8 114.9 115.1 
1958 119.0 112.9 113.0 114.4 114.1 122.6 127.4 130.1 127.2 124.2 117.6 113.8 110.5 
1959 113.5 109.0 109.9 110.5 111.3 116.9 121.0 123.2 123.6 116.1 112.6 104.7 103.6 
19560 110.3 103.8 103.4 103.5 103.1 110.9 C0557, ELSES 119.8 116.9 114.0 107.9 105.6 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 
1956 116.2 109.8 113.3 114.9 115.7 116.7 118.2 117.4 115.6 117.8 119.1 119.2 116.4 
1957 116.1 116.6 115.8 116.6 117.1 117.2 118.6 117.6 117.3 116.8 115.8 114.3 110.0 
1958 109.3 108.4 108.1 108.3 108.9 109.7 110.9 109.8 108.8 111.8 108.6 109.9 108.2 
1959 110.5 108.5 107.6 108.2 109.1 110.5 113.0 111.6 112.7 113.9 113.1 109.2 108.5 
1950 107.5 108.5 108.5 108.0 107.8 108.8 109.2 105.5 107.7 108.9 107.2 106.6 103.2 
Source: Memoranda siyailee by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MINING BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 


1960 


SELECTED REGIONS 


(1949 =100) 
Av. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Noy. Dec. 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
1956 149.1 121.6 1387 132.6 146.0 152.6 166.4 176.3 175.9 150.0 144.1 147.1 145.3 
1957 143.9 144.7 141.2 142.4 139.4 143.2 145.4 145.4 139.6 144.9 141.4 149.8 148.9 
1958 158.6 148.0 144.9 160.8 158.1 162.6 162.1 171.4 170.5 176.2 174.0 171.8 160.8 
1959 163.7 151.1 159.5 166.5 169.2 164.8 166.1 170.5 168.3 167.4 166.5 156.8 158.1 
1960 155.8 150.7 149.8 152.0 141.0 151.1 153.7 157.7 168.7 163.4 163.9 163.0 155,1 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
1956 127.1 IPAS 121.4 122.7 123.8 124.9 126.7 128.9 129.4 129.4 132.6 131.9 131.8 
1957 146.5 135.8 138.1 139.0 140.1 142.2 145.4 148.8 151.8 150.0 153.5 155.5 157.8 
1958 157.4 160.4 163.0 165.6 163.8 168.0 169.1 168.2 167.3 162.2 133.5 133.0 135.2 
1959 166.5 164.8 164.5 166.4 168.4 168.5 170.3 169.2 167.8 165.2 165.5 164.3 163.1 
1960 153.2 164.2 162.8 161.1 157.0 154.0 154.3 i ea BE | 150.6 148.3 146.7 145.4 143.1 
A—Clay Belt 
1956 103.3 102.9 102.4 102.8 102.8 103.4 104.1 105.4 102.9 103.0 102.4 104.4 103.4 
1957 103.7 104.2 103.9 103.2 101.4 102.7 104.4 105.9 106.1 103.5 103.8 102.7 102.5 
1958 102.7 103.2 102.9 102.7 102.1 103.2 104.3 102.6 103.4 102.8 102.0 101.9 101.1 
1959 101.4 101.2 101.3 100.9 100.4 101.1 103.3 103.0 103.1 101.0 101.2 100.1 100.3 
1960 101.8 101.3 101.6 101.9 100.8 101.4 103.3 103.3 103.9 101.9 101.4 100.9 99.9 
B—Nickel Range 
1956 146.9 141.4 142.1 143.5 146.0 145.6 147.1 148.2 149.8 147.9 157.3 146.6 147.6 
1957 151.2 149.0 153.9 153.2 153.2 154.3 155.4 154.1 150.4 145.7 149.7 148.2 146.7 
1958 100.9 148.4 149.7 149.5 135.3 131.0 126.9 124.0 122.0 106.4 rs 1.4 15.1 
1959 143.9 125.8 132.5 138.4 144.1 143.0 144.8 147.0 148.9 147.9 148.5 152.0 153.6 
1960 161.0 157.8 160.4 159.0 160.6 161.1 161.7 161.6 160.9 160.8 161.5 163.9 162.7 
C—Sault 
1956 351.0 262.9 269.4 286.3 293.5 311.8 330.9 352.3 391.4 401.2 421.1 443.5 447.9 
1957 748.8 515.9 540.9 625.3 625.3 644.9 686.0 742.7 830.6 858.1 904.4 974.6 1,037.0 
1958 1,312.1 1,073.6 1,126.8 1,186.3 1,245.1 1,347.1 1,381.8 1,405.1 1,385.6 1,379.2 1,418.2 1,408.9 1,382.7 
1959 1,260.8 1,339.8 1,289.8 1,300.9 1,315.9 1,315.4 1,310.3 1,276.3 1,234.3 1,211.8 1,212.5 1,181.8 1,141.0 
1960 857.7 1,126.4 1,073.8 1,040.2 958.8 879.1 853.8 785.4 770.4 749.6 718.6 683.1 653.5 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
1956 97.7 92.8 93.3 94.1 93.5 96.9 98.9 101.1 101.2 99.5 101.1 100.2 100.1 
1957 107.2 101.7 102.5 104.8 102.1 104.0 104.8 113.0 112.6 113.2 113.4 109.2 105.1 
1958 95.6 102.4 99.6 97.7 87.4 87.6 ° 85.0 86.2 100.1 100.3 99.9 100.7 100.1 
1959 116.6 98.5 99.8 101.4 104.1 112.8 123.6 126.5 129.1 128.0 128.4 123.9 122.7 
1960 138.5 125.4 129.0 133.6 135.7 142.5 149.2 147.5 149.8 146.5 138.7 132.4 USicL 
; TOTAL, ONTARIO 
1956 128.0 119.2 120.0 121.3 12355 126.4 129.4 131.1 133.5 132.4 134.4 133.1 132.2 
1957 147.0 135.0 137.3 138.6 142.9 143.1 146.7 151.4 153.2 151.5 154.2 154.7 155.6 
1958 155.9 156.6 158.4 161.2 159.4 163.8 165.0 165.0 165.9 161.2 138.8 137.4 138.1 
1959 165.1 160.4 160.1 162.0 164.6 167.3 170.7 169.5 168.8 166.1 165.8 164.1 162.4 
1960 156.4 162.7 161.3 160.6 157.8 15751 158.7 156.2 157.6 155.9 152.1 150.3 146.9 
Source: Memoranda supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS, INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE, ONTARIO, 1958 TO 1960 


SELECTED URBAN AREAS 


(1949 =100) Lakehead- 
Eastern Lake Lake Northwestern 
Ontario Ontario Metropolitan Erie Lake St. Clair Upper Grand River Northeastern Ontario Ontario 
Region Region Region Niagara Region Region Region Region Region Region 
Ottawa- Niagara St. Sault Ste. Fort William- 
Hull Peterborough Oshawa Toronto Brantford Hamilton: Falls Catharines! London Sarnia Windsor Galt? Kitchener Marie Sudbury Port Arthur 
1958 198.3 172.7 263.4 218.7 132.6 172.6 180.5 177.3 196.3 245.1 120.4 177.9 183.4 241.1 175.8 184.4 
1959 215.0 187.0 282.1 227.1 144.9 197.1 172.3 189.8 212.8 233.3 130.9 191.7 208.0 269.1 228.3 186.1 
1960 222.2 179.9 304.1 231.8 132.6 201.5 175.0 190.8 220.9 254.4 128.8 203.3 214.4 270.0 250.0 189.2 


1Includes Port Colborne and Welland in addition to urban area as defined in 1956 Census. 
2Includes Preston. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS IN MANUFACTURING BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960 


REGIONS 


(1949 =100) 
Av. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


EASTERN ONTARIO 


1956 184.7 174.3 175.5 173.6 180.6 183.0 190.1 191.6 195.7 192.3 193.3 188.5 178.4 
1957 191.4 187.4 188.9 189.2 188.5 191.4 192.7 195.1 198.5 198.9 189.5 193.2 183.9 
1958 185.7 187.4 178.4 180.6 181.8 185.5 189.0 190.7 189.4 189.8 189.5 188.4 178.1 
1959 191.6 183.0 183.7 186.1 187.6 190.9 194.6 194.6 196.8 198.1 197.8 197.9 188.7 
1960 196.8 192.9 189.8 192.3 194,4 199.5 201.5 200.9 200.6 198.6 199,3 198.5 193.0 


A—Ottawa Valley 


1956 179.9 166.0 167.3 168.5 175.8 178.4 187.0 187.7 191.6 190.7 189.7 182.9 172,7 
1957 188.6 179.2 182.7 183.1 182.9 188.1 191.5 194.5 197.1 198.4 193.4 189.1 182.8 
1958 176.1 186.3 165.9 168.9 172.0 175.9 181.5 180.5 177.8 179.8 179.8 178.1 167.2 
1959 184.1 172.2 173.6 175.2 176.9 183.5 188.2 190.5 191.5 193.7 191.5 190.0 182.7 
1960 191.4 184.2 180.4 183.3 188.1 193.1 196.5 197.7 196.6 197.2 195.2 194.4 190.3 


B—Upper St. Lawrence 


1956 189.5 182.4 183.5 178.5 185.2 187.5 193.3 195.4 199.8 193:9 196.8 194.0 184.0 
1957 194.3 195.4 195.0 195.2 194.1 194.6 193.8 195.7 199.9 199.4 185.6 197.4 185.0 
1958 194.4 188.5 189.8 191.2 190.7 194.2 195.8 200.1 200.0 198.9 198.2 197.6 188.0 
1959 198.5 192.8 192.8 195.9 197.3 197.6 200.4 198.4 201.7 202.1 203.5 205.1 194.1 
1960 201.7 200.8 - 198.3 200.5 200.1 205.2 206.7 203.9 204.2 199.8 202.9 202.3 195.4 


LAKE ONTARIO 


1956 176.3 158.8 160.0 164.2 171.0 173.7 178.1 180.4 180.2 192.0 189.5 188.4 179.0 
1957 190.3 190.3 191.7 188.6 190.3 193.0 196.5 191.0 192.1 195.0 188.2 187.9 178.4 
1958 183.8 183.7 180.7 179.6 180.7 184.7 183.9 188.9 185.0 194.8 182.8 185.9 175.4 
1959 197.4 187.3 188.4 190.5 191.5 198.4 205.9 203.6 207.0 204.7 202.7 198.2 190.3 
1960 195.0 195.3 192.3 194.5 195.2 200.3 197.7 200.2 196.0 202.2 193.8 192.6 179.9 
METROPOLITAN 
1956 198.3 178.9 191.2 197.4 200.3 199.0 201.8 197.8 198.0 201.9 209.6 209.5 193.6 
1957 209.5 206.4 202.6 209.0 210.9 210.8 212.0 209.6 208.7 208.0 216.4 221.8 197.8 
1958 214.6 206.2 207.0 209.4 212.7 216.4 218.0 213.6 215.4 222.1 221.2 223.0 210.1 
1959 218.4 222.5 212.7 213.4 216.5 221.1 224.7 220.2 214.1 225.2 225.2 215.2 210.2 
1960 219.1 220.8 217.8 219.5 221.8 221.6 223.7 213.5 213.6 220.7 222.4 222.2 211.6 
NIAGARA 
1956 163.4 147.5 153.1 161.6 163.8 166.4 165.1 165.1 164.0 168.6 172.0 172.5 161.5 
1957 170.6 170.1 170.4 170.8 188.5 172.3 173.5 174.1 163.5 171.1 170.4 166.6 156.0 
1958 71 159.2 158.1 159.9 162.2 164.8 164.4 158.7 147.8 150.6 146.2 159.4 153.8 
1959 177.0 166.9 169.7 171.6 175.1 176.9 181.2 177.2 181.5 186.9 186.8 177.8 172.9 
1960 175.6 180.9 179.4 179.3 180.2 178.4 177.4 171.5 174.5 177.7 173.5 172.4 161.8 


A—Burlington 


1956 157.0 148.4 150.0 154.3 156.0 159.1 158.0 158.7 156.3 160.1 162.5 165.1 155.4 
1957 165.1 163.1 165.1 165.1 182.9 165.7 168.2 168.5 162.9 164.4 165.0 160.5 150.0 
1958 153.3 155.8 155.9 158.1 159.9 161.2 160.8 159.9 137.9 139.5 138.5 156.7 155.6 
1959 176.5 164.6 167.3 169.9 174.5 175.6 180.9 181.5 179.9 184.1 186.1 180.5 172.7 
1960 17337 179.3 177.7 178.6 180.1 178.6 175.7 172.8 172.4 172.6 170.5 168.0 158.1 
B—Niagara 
1956 175.3 145.9 158.7 175.0 178.4 180.1 178.3 177.0 178.0 184.2 189.6 186.2 172.7 
1957 182.7 183.1 180.3 181.4 194.1 184.5 183.4 184.4 186.4 189.2 180.3 177.8 167.0 
1958 164.1 165.7 162.2 163.4 166.4 171.5 170.9 156.4 166.1 171.2 160.4 164.4 150.5 
1959 178.1 L751 174.0 174.6 176.3 179.1 181.9 169.4 184.5 192.1 188.1 172.6 173.4 
1960 179.1 183.8 182.5 180.7 180.3 177.9 180.5 169.1 178.6 187.4 179.1 180.7 168.8 
LAKE ERIE 
1956 172.7 161.2 169.7 169.2 170.9 173.5 176.6 171.5 170.4 180.3 181.7 180.7 166.6 
1957 183.1 178.8 179.4 181.1 190.3 181.7 187.8 187.0 184.9 192.0 185.6 185.7 163.1 
1958 186.0 177.8 177.4 183.2 185.8 185.4 188.4 193.6 186.8 195.2 193.4 190.9 174.6 
1959 199.2 192.7 195.9 196.1 200.3 204.1 206.5 204.3 205.1 201.5 204.5 198.4 181.2 
1960 198.6 191.3 196.4 193.4 194.1 198.9 205.6 205.8 201.8 204.0 200.3 201.8 189.2 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
1956 155.1 157.4 161.1 162.7 162.7 147.5 158.5 155.6 134.2 153.7 152.3 166.3 149.1 
1957 150.4 162.3 156.1 157.3 156.2 152.9 157.4 152.5 140.5 146.1 148.4 148.6 126.4 
1958 142.6 124.3 134.2 139.9 137.9 137.4 138.9 133.2 124.7 146.9 138.1 144.9 131.7 
1959 145.7 134.6 147.0 140.1 141.4 145.8 149.8 145.2 147.9 158.1 154.4 141.6 142.6 
1960 145.6 146.4 149.9 147.9 147.8 150.3 150.7 127.5 148.2 151.7 144.2 143.2 138.9 
A—Border 
1956 147.7 153.0 i RE! 157;:7 157.1 138.0 150.1 147.1 122.7 145.0 143.7 159.9 142.1 
1957 139.1 156.7 149.2 148.7 147.0 141.8 145.0 140.5 125.5 132.5 135.8 136.0 110.6 
1958 120.7 108.6 119.1 125.6 123.2 122.8 123.6 118.1 106.2 133.5 123.0 130.1 114.6 
1959 131.9 117.1 131.6 130.8 132.8 136.9 140.4 128.6 132.0 143.7 139.8 123.3 125.7 
1960 129.0 131.3 135.0 132.3 132.2 134.6 134.2 107.0 [131.8 13527, 126.8 125.9 120.7 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS IN MANUFACTURING, BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960— Continued 
REGIONS 
(1949 =100) 
Av Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec. 
B—Lambton 
195.4 181.0 190.2 190.1 193.2 199.2 204.3 201.8 196.7 201.0 199.2 200.8 187.2 
21:7 193.2 193.3 204.2 206.2 213.3 224.7 217.6 221.7 220.4 216.7 217.3 2i22 
219.8 210.1 216.6 218.3 217.5 217.4 222.8 215.8 226.2 220.5 221.0 226.2 PINS I. 
221.8 231.2 231.3 190.9 189.2 194.5 201.5 236.3 235.6 237.2 235.4 242.3 236.0 
237.3 229.9 232.5 234.3 234.2 236.7 241.8 240.6 238.7 240.4 240.7 238.6 239.2 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
157.9 145.7 147.3 151.7 155.6 158.4 161.5 156.6 160.7 164.6 168.8 170.2 154.1 
166.9 164.9 166.1 166.3 165.3 169.7 172.4 169.4 169.7 170.5 170.2 168.1 150.2 
164.4 157.6 156.8 157.6 158.3 162.7 169.0 168.8 166.6 170.9 172.6 174.2 157.2 
180.3 AL G¢/ 173.3 174.0 174.8 179.2 185.6 183.6 186.1 188.8 188.6 184.8 173.4 
183.5 181.3 181.3 182.7 181.9 182.3 187.1 183.7 187.1 188.4 188.2 184.9 173.6 
GEORGIAN BAY 
166.2 149.2 156.0 157.9 162.9 165.1 171.3 171.3 171.0 175.5 180.3 175.1 158.6 
175.7 168.9 172.0 174.9 177.4 186.5 186.7 182.9 142.3 186.4 187.2 181.8 161.8 
179.5 167.3 166.9 174.6 177.9 180.2 180.8 185.3 185.1 189.2 191.9 185.6 169.0 
189.3 178.0 184.3 182.1 185.7 188.9 192.2 192.2 197.0 196.2 200.2 195.1 179.4 
190.3 187.5 188.2 190.2 191.4 192.0 194.8 193.7 196.6 192.4 194.0 190.4 172.9 
A—Blue Water 
167.5 152.4 159.0 161.3 165.8 166.3 Ale) 170.0 171.0 175.5 180.8 176.7 160.3 
181.2 169.7 174.1 177.4 177.7 185.7 187.2 183.5 186.2 188.9 191.4 187.1 165.7 
181.6 170.2 168.8 178.8 179.6 180.7 183.2 185.2 186.2 191.2 194.7 189.0 171.0 
192.6 180.7 186.6 185.5 189.3 191.3 194.1 194.5 197.9 200.1 204.9 201.0 185.2 
197.0 193.6 194.9 198.8 198.6 197.8 199.1 199.7 202.2 198.4 202.4 198.4 180.2 
B—Highlands 
156.7 126.5 135.2 134.0 142.4 156.7 171.5 181.1 171.1 175.8 176.4 163.8 146.1 
165.4 163.2 157.0 157.1 175.9 192.3 183.2 178.5 175.8 168.5 156.7 143.4 133.6 
164.5 145.9 152.8 143.9 165.0 176.6 164.0 186.2 176.6 L751 172.3 161.0 154.8 
165.6 159.2 167.8 157.9 160.4 171.7 178.4 175.8 190.1 168.6 166.5 152.9 137.9 
143.3 143.7 140.3 130.2 141.2 151.7 164.7 151.6 157.0 149.8 134.6 133.6 121.4 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
192.9 174.9 174.8 175.9 178.0 190.6 197.7 200.6 206.2 209.0 209.0 201.3 196.6 
214.3 200.3 198.1 201.1 202.7 210.7 223.3 227.1 Zain 220.5 215.7 211.0 229.6 
194.7 204.8 203.1 201.5 201.0 215.6 210.8 203.1 205.2 181.3 171.8 167.9 170.3 
219.6 198.3 201.0 209.3 206.6 217.2 225 ed 229.0 231.3 231.3 231.8 225.3 228.2 
223.0 221.2 222.1 219.7 218.1 217.7. 221.2 224.7 230.7 225.2 227.4 221.5 227.0 
A—Clay Belt 
172.6 156.9 155.1 157.1 159.5 i biceys 183.3 185.6 184.6 185.9 182.2 174.7 168.8 
191.2 174.3 172.3 184.6 176.9 194.3 205.3 206.9 213.2 201.7 193.7 190.0 181.4 
187.6 180.0 183.6 181.4 177.3 187.2 190.0 193.1 198.3 196.6 193.4 19522 174.6 
193.1 178.4 152.7 180.2 188.3 198.2 211.5. 211.6 210.3 206.3 200.2 193.2 186.8 
200.3 191.1 190.9 186.6 182.8 195.0 211.6 214.6 211.4 210.4 210.3 199.1 200.2 
B—Nickel Range 
197.0 184.8 183.6 183.8 181.9 192.2 197.2 201.8 204.8 211.0 209.2 206.8 207.1 
214.5 209.6 203.2 201.9 204.2 210.8 224.1 225.0 224.8 219.5 219.9 215.1 215.5 
177.2 217.7 217.9 215.6 212.5 221.6 220.1 198.3 191.5 124.0 97.5 88.3 121.7 
206.9 186.4 193.0 213.4 196.1 203.1 205.1 209.8 213.0 210.6 213.6 210.2 228.8 
218.1 211.0 210.6 209.4 211.9 212.9 219.9 220.8 218.3 219.1 220.8 216.0 245.9 
C—Sault 
203.7 177.6 180.2 181.6 187.7 198.7 209.1 210.7 224.0 224.2 228.9 215.5 206.1 
225.7 209.7 212.2 212.7 220.6 223.0 236.2 244.8 PASMEHf 235.7 227.9 222.5 210.9 
217.4 209.6 201.5 201.3 206.3 230.6 216.4 Z5.9 205.2 232.9 236.0 233.5 219.8 
251.8 226.5 224.8 226.9 231.9 247.0 259.1 263.3 267.5 273.2 276.0 266.4 259.2 
245.8 255.4 258.7 256.1 257 240.2 230.0 236.7 259.2 243.2 247.8 244.6 226.4 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
175.1 164.7 168.2 165.8 169.9 182.1 181.3 181.3 180.9 183.1 178.5 174.1 171.2 
186.9 175.9 177.8 177.7 178.4 188.9 199.3 197.2 198.8 196.4 187.1 182.9 182.4 
189.5 180.6 178.8 180.4 180.1 189.5 199.1 202.5 202.7 200.3 191.0 188.8 179.9 
188.2 178.7 180.0 180.6 181.0 193.8 199.6 204.7 201.4 191.6 190.8 180.2 176.6 
191.7 175.4 176.7 173.4 175.4 186.7 200.0 209.7 207.7 206.2 202.6 197.9 188.7 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 
178.8 164.5 171.4 176.0 178.8 178.8 182.1 180.1 177.5 184.2 187.9 188.7 175.3 
187.4 186.2 184.5 187.1 188.8 189.0 191.7 190.2 188.3 189.1 190.2 189.8 173.6 
183.1 178.8 179.0 181.2 182.9 186.6 187.9 184.8 181.5 187.0 183.6 187.6 176.8 
193.9 188.7 187.7 188.2 190.6 195.0 199.4 196.3 196.0 202.1 201.8 193.4 187.9 
196.3 195.2 194.2 194.7 195.8 196.7 198.5 191.0 194.2 197.8 196.3 195.1 186.0 


Source: Memoranda supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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IND 


EX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS IN MINING BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960 


SELECTED REGIONS 


1Includes 


Source: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls. 


Port Colborne and Welland in addition to urban area as defined in 1956 Census. 
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(1949 =100) 
Av. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
1956 221.4 186.4 203.9 198.5 217.6 226.6 242.1 262.4 255.8 210.2 220.1 218.1 214.5 
1957 219.9 216.2 213.0 216.8 225.1 220.6 221.4 222.0 206.6 220.6 215.1 230.7 230.8 
1958 264.4 232.8 226.3 251.2 261.9 269.5 276.4 289.7 293.7 312.9 285.3 311.2 258.3 
1959 284.4 256.7 275.1 277.7 293.6 281.6 290.6 304.3 296.8 295.1 295.7 281.0 264.2 
1960 280.5 273.1 262.5 257.8 255.1 279.7 271.0 271.9 313.4 293.2 309.5 306.5 271.9 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
1956 185.3 L727 174.6 176.1 179.2 180.7 182.7 187.4 187.7 192.2 195.0 200.3 194.7 
1957 233.7 209.4 212.2 215.9 216.6 221.3 233.9 237.0 242.7 240.6 250.4 258.7 265.1 
1958 257.7 268.7 272.9 275.7 270.1 271.8 280.3 266.8 271.2 241.8 226.2 227.0 219.3 
1959 289.0 282.7 289.5 291.5 294.2 289.2 294.5 290.4 287.0 285.9 287.9 292.9 282.8 
1960 271.5 285.5 288.8 286.7 276.3 272-4 276.0 260.7 262.5 260.4 257.1 260.7 270.9 
A—Clay Belt 
1956 143.0 141.2 142.6 140.3 142.4 142.6 143.3 145.4 142.9 143.0 143.7 148.4 140.4 
1957 149.7 149.6 149.4 148.7 147.0 149.0 154.1 152.1 151.6 148.4 152.5 150.7 142.9 
1958 150.3 152.8 154.2 152.7 151.3 146.7 151.4 147.9 150.3 150.3 150.3 151.8 144.0 
1959 151.4 150.2 152.7 150.4 149.8 148.2 154.1 154.6 150.2 151.3 152.5 153.7 148.6 
1960 157.5 152.5 156.6 158.3 154.1 156.4 161.5 156.3 160.5 158.6 15722 160.8 157.6 
B—Nickel Range 
1956 212.5 203.2 203.5 206.0 207.7 207.8 211.5 210.8 212.1 220.2 IDANT/ 221.8 223.9 
1957 236.5 225.7 233.7 233.6 233.4 231.5 250.5 245.6 240.4 229.0 237.4 238.8 238.2 
1958 146.4 238.9 243.0 227.8 221.3 210.0 206.9 162.6 162.3 64.7 2.4 23 14.7 
1959 244.2 203.6 224.0 238.7 242.6 243.1 244.1 249.0 251.4 249.7 255.2 262.6 267.0 
1960 286.0 276.6 279.6 279.0 283.7 279.3 283.6 285.8 282.3 280.6 283.2 287.0 230.9 
C—Sault 
1956 588.3 404.8 425.0 472.5 499.1 527.7 536.4 612.9 644.0 685.0 725.8 774.7 751.2 
1957 1,350.5 925.6 936.3 1,026.4 1,064.3 1,149.3 1,225.3 1,349.8 1,513.2 1,588.0 1,687.0 1,879.3 1,861.9 
1958 2,473.5 2,063.8 2,107.6 2,289.8 2,230.3 2,406.2 2,542.5 2,590.1 2,659.8 2,675.9 2,754.2 2,750.3 2,611.4 
1959 2,483.5 2,632.2 2,608.8 2,587.7 2,625.8 ZS 7e2 2,563.2 2,436.3 2,409.1 2,380.5 2,370.7 2,413.0 2,238.0 
1960 1,745.8 2,178.1 2,172.2 2,095.0 1,912.5 1,821.5 1,804.8 1,535.4 1,537.2 1,531.5 1,461.7 1,463.0 1,436.7 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
1956 143.3 132.2 134.0 133.8 134.0 140.6 146.4 149.2 149.3 149.8 152.2 153.3 144.8 
1957 167.6 155.6 162.2 166.4 150.1 161.6 168.8 180.7 175.8 178.5 180.7 178.7 152.1 
1958 152.8 168.6 162.3 154.3 142.5 137.7 131.5 131.3 158.5 168.7 169.3 161.1 148.3 
1959 200.6 162.6 169.6 173.0 181.3 194.1 210.3 214.0 221.0 234.3 228.6 217.6 200.5 
1960 246.1 212.0 227.8 242.7 248.3 257.3 269.7 270.5 267.6 260.8 244.4 239.5 212.5 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 
1956 188.8 171.8 174.2 175.9 180.1 184.2 189.0 192.6 196.2 198.6 201.0 204.8 196.7 
1957 23 5e 210.6 214.6 218.7 224.8 225.0 237.3 243.5 246.3 244.8 253.4 260.5 249.4 
1958 257.4 264.2 266.4 269.2 265.0 266.6 274.2 264.7 271.7 249.7 236.8 235.1 225.1 
1959 288.4 276.8 283.2 285.0 289.4 288.3 296.9 292.5 290.6 291.8 291.4 293.9 280.9 
1960 279.5 284.3 287.9 288.4 282.4 281.3 286.7 274.0 278.6 277.1 269.2 271.5 272.4 
: Source: Memord supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1947 TO 1960 
: mie. ite SELECTED URBAN AREAS 
: ‘i Lakehead- 
Eastern Metro- Lake Lake Upper Northwestern 
Ontario politan Erie St. Clair Grand River Ontario 
Region Region Niagara Region Region Region Region Region 
Fi Ft. William- 
Ottawa-Hull Toronto Hamilton St. Catharines Brantford London Windsor Kitchener Port Arthur 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1947 33.36 37.02 37.42 41.28 35.95 33.86 43.49 35.25 39.09 
1951 45.01 51.68 54.11 60.07 51.01 48.42 58.22 47.20 52.86 
1956 58.60 67.61 69.97 74.76! 61.76 61.24 71.33 61.36 66.04 
1958 64.50 73.96 76.41 79,12! 66.68 66.52 77.04 65.64 tf ey / 
1959 67.87 76.57 81.75 83.31) 69.93 69.56 83.30 69.66 74.35 
1960 70.47 78.98 84.01 85.57) 71.39 72.07 84.99 71.74 


78.07 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SA 


LARIES IN MANUFACTUR 


ING BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960 


REGIONS 
Av. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
1956 64.20 62.77 63.22 62.04 63.71 63.47 63.98 64.24 65.32 66.30 66.16 66.00 63.20 
1957 68.19 67.12 67.52 67.63 67.49 67.62 67.66 68.09 69.16 69.50 69.62 69.41 67.42 
1958 70.05 70.14 68.63 69.51 69.50 69.68 70.09 70.75 70.21 70.45 71.20 71.57 68.85 
1959 73.31 71.64 71.61 72.03 72.19 72.53 72.76 72.83 73.78 75.13 i bve we 76.19 73.81 
1960 76.56 76.58 75.89 76.24 76.25 76.01 76.12 76.41 76.32 76.76 77.81 77.84 76.47 
A—Ottawa Valley 
1956 62.53 61.10 61.58 61.11 62.53 61.71 62.54 62.71 63.43 63.99 63.87 64.02 61.74 
1957 65.97 64.95 65.53 65.26 65.13 65.20 65.47 66.01 66.70 67.18 66.93 67.02 66.24 
1958 66.64 68.74 65.11 66.53 66.50 66.32 66.48 66.70 66.34 66.49 67.19 67.76 65.47 
1959 69.79 68.45 68.43 68.53 68.69 69.50 69.28 69.77 69.91 eas 71.22 71.98 70.00 
1960 72.43 72.20 AES? 71.97 72252 71.44 71.67 72.53 72.16 72.94 73.56 73.69 73.00 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
1956 65.84 64.35 64.76 62.91 64.84 65.20 65.40 65.75 67.20 68.67 68.47 67.96 64.61 
1957 70.46 69.21 69.47 69.98 69.82 70.09 69.95 70.27 71.75 71.95 72.61 71.85 68.61 
1958 73.13 71.57 v flere 72.10 72.18 72.72 73.46 74.48 73.65 74.04 74.85 75.00 71.81 
1959 76.55 74.43 74.41 Pfs B 1) 75.28 75.28 76.01 75.71 77.45 78.34 79.00 80.12 77.41 
1960 80.53 80.65 79.91 80.23 79.78 80.45 80.46 80.22 80.40 80.56 81.98 81.89 79.85 
LAKE ONTARIO 
1956 65.70 64.47 64.94 65.32 66.58 65.63 65.49 63.63 64.80 64.90 67.94 68.29 66.45 
1957 69.18 70.07 70.01 69.43 68.37 69.65 67.77 68.49 66.21 67.17 70.39 72.18 70.37 
1958 72.83 72.70 72.88 72.95 72.12 73.43 73.00 72.54 70.95 71.79 73.71 75.50 72.44 
1959 76.20 76.53 76.97 76.68 75.80 76.80 75.81 76.14 72.89 75.53 T7252 77.63 76.05 
1960 77.63 78.42 78.30 77.74 78.01 78.88 77.03 76.13 76.25 76.33 78.52 78.85 77.06 
METROPOLITAN 
1956 70.79 68.48 69.37 70.57 71.31 70.67 71.09 70.82 GN27. 71.72 72.84 T2272 68.60 
1957 73.82 72.98 72.67 73.68 74.04 73.76 73.95 73.69 73.45 73.99 (hey a! 76.50 71.86 
1958 77.18 75.61 76.19 76.75 77,28 78.10 77.98 77.46 77.61 77.91 77.75) 78.34 75.20 
1959 79.64 79.66 79.35 78.80 79.45 80.40 80.00 79.94 78.93 80.45 80.27 80.33 78.06 
1969 82.13 81.81 80.48 81.49 82:27 81.96 82.59 82.17 81.99 82.79 83.11 83.31 81.39 
NIAGARA 
1956 73.36 71.16 71.32 73.21 73.34 73.82 72,27 73.24 72.74 74.44 75.63 76.03 Za:13 
1957 77.69 77.51 77.38 77.48 78.31 78.77 77.41 78.22 76.87 76.38 78.88 78.75 76.35 
1958 79.72 78.79 79.26 80.12 80.65 81.99 81.03 80.68 77.84 78.02 79.53 79.89 78.85 
1959 85.01 84.00 84.63 84.48 85.00 85.11 85.11 85.50 84.24 85.57 86.68 85.65 84.13 
1960 87.51 87.80 87.08 87.67 88.43 86.97 87.21 87.57 86.81 87.17 87.93 87.90 87.62 
A—Burlington 
1956 72.59 69.98 70.57 71.82 71.58 72.50 71.20 72.57 72.62 74.68 75.38 75.82 72.39 
1957 77.49 76.51 76.98 76.86 78.30 78.74 77.07 78.00 76.86 77.65 79.06 78.40 75.39 
1958 79.63 78.03 79.02 79.82 80.01 81.52 80.66 81.15 Yi ier ib 78.75 79.78 79.48 79.62 
1959 85.03 83.42 84.16 84.25 84.74 84.75 85.00 85.53 84.80 85.80 87.50 86.08 84.39 
1960 87.65 87.82 87.02 87.68 88.60 87.19 86.89 87.41 87.68 87.86 88.45 88.46 86.75 
B—Niagara 
1956 74.68 73.48 72.68 75.59 76.36 76.08 74.08 74.06 72.93 74.05 76.04 76.38 74.40 
1957 78.03 79.22 78.07 78.53 78.33 78.83 77.99 78.59 74,54 76.64 78.24 79.33 78.01 
1958 79.89 80.15 79.70 80.64 81.81 82.81 81.70 79.81 77.95 76.96 79.14 80.63 77.42 
1959 84.96 85.04 85.46 84.91 85.49 85.78 85.32 85.43 83.24 85.16 85.21 84.82 83.66 
1960 87.28 87.77 87.19 87.65 88.11 86.57 87.80 87.87 85.28 86.00 87.01 86.94 89.20 
LAKE ERIE 
1956 62.61 60.74 61.90 62.40 62.93 62.79 63.62 62.18 62.92 63.98 64.27 63.33 60.22 
1957 65.46 63.60 64.33 65.90 65.48 65.73 65.99 65.74 65.74 66.77 64.99 67.31 62.90 
1958 68.42 66.71 66.49 67.35 67.84 68.82 69.25 69.33 68.95 70.13 70.21 70.40 65.52 
1959 71.04 70.23 70.55 69.85 70.88 71.85 72.09 71.40 71.75 71.59 72.70 71.46 68.08 
1960 73.48 71.39 71.86 72.09 73.28 74.03 75.18 75.33 74.56 75:27 74.70 73.75 70.35 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
1956 74.88 74.36 75.00 75.85 76.06 70.76 76.05 75.06 75.64 76.41 73.40 77.89 72.13 
1957 78.69 77.21 76.10 79.00 78.68 76.01 80.58 79.42 79.41 79.02 81.62 81.93 75.34 
1958 84.46 80.20 96.27 83.28 83.55 85.26 84.88 84.42 82.38 82.64 84.83 86.27 79.57 
1959 88.48 86.15 88.02 87.75 88.91 90.68 89.83 90.12 86.90 90.57 91.34 86.58 84.86 
1960 90.52 87.53 90.39 92.34 92.78 92.87 92.93 91.78 87.15 88.70 92.00 89.46 88.31 
A—Border 
1956 72.96 73.59 73.45 74.58 74.63 67.75 73.84 72.92 73.15 74.60 71.12 76.28 69.56 
1957 75.67 75.37 73.95 76.64 76.28 72.78 77.56 76.54 75.99 75.39 78.56 78.80 70.18 
1958 79.18 75.92 75.80 79.38 79.84 81.83 81.17 81.24 77.26 79.00 81.23 82.87 74.60 
1959 85.05 81.71 84.53 84.23 85.73 87.63 87.81 86.98 83.40 87.77 88.58 81.82 80.36 
1960 86.54 83.95 87.07 88.95 89.62 89.89 89.51 87.43 82.82 84.18 87.54 84.62 82.95 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES IN MANUFACTURING BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960—Continued 


REGIONS 
Av. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
B—Lambton 
1956 83.94 78.11 82.79 82.16 83.08 85.00 86.41 84.96 85.54 84.43 83.98 85.69 85.10 
1957 91.51 86.56 86.64 89.94 89.57 90.55 93.36 91.52 92.16 93.83 94.10 94.72 95.20 
1958 97.69 95.28 97.24 98.40 97.54 97.97 98.57 95.61 99.27 97.51 98.11 99.06 97.75 
1959 101.93 101.54 101.11 104.15 103.84 104.85 98.50 101.04 99.86 101.41 101.74 103.49 101.61 
1960 105.02 101.18 103.05 104.83 104.28 103.65 105.27 104.57 103.69 106.57 108.04 107.34 107.75 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
1956 60.37 58.80 59.15 59.93 60.77 61.00 60.99 59.43 60.40 61.45 62.13 62.42 58.00 
1957 62.73 62.12 62.48 62.56 62.29 63.30 63.17 62.87 62.82 63.75 63.81 64.16 59.47 
1958 65.17 63.36 63.84 64.64 64.67 65.70 66.28 65.85 65.54 66.36 66.87 67.26 61.65 
1959 68.34 67.62 68.13 68.12 67.81 68.70 69.29 68.73 66.07 69.70 69.95 69.21 66.73 
1960 70.28 69.33 69.43 69.83 70.04 69.90 70.84 70.72 71.12 70.66 71.16 71.39 68.99 
GEORGIAN BAY 
1956 54.60 53.56 54.40 54.00 54.95 54.42 54.93 55.26 54.89 55.33 55.67 55.54 52.26 
1957 55.77 55.64 56.46 56.81 56.65 57.62 56.94 56.72 43.90 LY Hts) 57.82 58.50 54.59 
1958 58.78 58.07 57.72 eve 58.88 58.44 58.39 59.41 59.09 60.39 59.88 59.29 56.43 
1959 60.84 60.43 61.10 60.54 60.82 60.93 60.89 60.68 61.71 61.13 61.27 61.42 59.17 
1960 62.80 61.93 62.38 63.03 62.59 62.44 63.00 63,12 63.63 63.33 63.40 63,16 61,61 
A—Blue Water 

1956 54,42 53.51 54.34 54.05 54.94 54.43 54.69 54.99 54.64 55.12 55.18 55.22 51.96 
1957 56.51 55.19 56.19 56.62 56.42 57.25 56.61 56.43 56.85 57.22 57.39 57.84 54.15 
1958 57.96 57.23 56.70 58.83 58.04 57.47 57.92 58.49 58.45 59.49 59.05 58.43 55.48 
1959 60.19 59.45 60.20 59.84 60.38 60.32 60.12 60.04 60.79 60.52 60.84 60.97 58.83 
1960 62.41 63.20 61.82 62.75 62.34 62.25 62.44 62.79 63.11 62.95 63.12 62.81 61.36 


B—Highlands 


1956 55.97 54.02 54.95 53.59 55.03 54.36 56.73 57.19 56.66 56.81 59.50 58.08 54.75 
1957 59.93 59.23 58.73 58.38 58.37 60.32 59.57 59.02 58.79 60.38 61.93 65.58 58.85 
1958 66.15 66.21 67.50 64.73 66.42 66.58 62.43 66.85 64.37 68.36 67.52 67.62 65.23 
1959 66.75 69.76 69.25 67.02 64.77 66.18 67.57 66.22 69.50 66.78 65.27 66.03 62.68 
1960 66.89 69.99 68.52 66.23 65.12 64.32 68.19 66.31 68.81 67.19 66.52 67.13 64.36 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


1956 81.41 80.84 81.00 80.33 79.56 79.64 79.54 80.65 81.10 83.16 84.36 83.34 83.38 
1957 86.52 85.56 85.66 85.92 84.73 84.63 85.68 86.34 87.71 87.23 87.29 88.60 88.90 
1958 88.46 89.76 90.61 90.54 89.64 91.36 88.32 84.82 85.77 80.07 91.47 93.01 86.17 
1959 92.34 91.67 92.28 94.83 91.08 90.46 89.73 90.27 90.57 92.35 94.03 93.62 97.15 
1960 94.56 94,75 95.34 94.16 93.44 92.36 91.93 92.08 94.16 93.64 95.39 95.70 101.71 


A—Clay Belt 


1956 74,21 75.98 75555, 74.73 73.15 73.51 72.89 72.16 73.18 74.04 74.38 74.83 76.17 
1957 77.68 78.26 77.18 80.13 74.61 77.47 77.62 75.60 77.31 76.80 77.5) 80.02 7955 
1958 81.05 80.44 83.39 83.01 80.55 79.25 78.12 78.09 80.20 80.79 82.00 85.46 81.31 
1959 82.27 83.52 77.80 83.50 83.19 81.65 81.18 81.55 81.37 82.70 83.48 84.17 83.08 
1960 85.30 85.49 87.56 85.38 83.31 83.31 84.39 83.63 82.83 84.91 86.67 86.99 89.11 


B—Nickel Range 


1956 84.68 84.07 83.79 83.29 83.17 83.36 83.05 87.45 82.58 86.76 86.42 85.97 86.22 
1957 90.53 88.68 88.82 88.06 89.07 87.48 91.41 91.66 91.11 91.76 92.82 92.70 92.78 
1958 89.95 94.46 95.18 93.72 94.08 93.49 93.20 84.54 83.39 63.37 100.41 104.11 80.37 
1959 92.64 91.34 92.19 100.55 91.99 89.95 89.02 91.01 90.58 89.98 91.89 91.91 101.32 
1960 94,87 94.36 93.85 93.36 94.46 92.76 92.99 92.86 92.29 93.96 95.04 94.37 108.11 
C—Sault 
1956 83.20 80.74 81.79 81.10 80.39 80.35 80.90 80.36 85.34 86.14 89.46 86.58 85.28 
1957 88.96 87.32 88.34 87.88 87.63 87.00 85.95 89.24 92.30 90.65 88.87 90.65 91.63 
1958 92.43 91.47 90.86 92.60 91.50 98.23 91.85 90.44 85.77 94.10 94.51 94.17 93.61 
1959 98.67 97.70 97.41 97.13 95.82 97.38 96.72 95.86 97.12 101.42 103.31 101.59 102.58 
1960 100.97 101.43 101.92 100.65 99.08 98.51 96.81 98.02 105.04 100.06 102.39 103.54 104.13 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
1956 78.95 76.12 76.86 77.09 77.79 80.70 78.64 79.36 78.34 80.40 80.11 80.90 81.13 
1957 82.36 81.21 81.85 81.82 80.59 81.50 84.42 82.46 82.38 82.85 81.69 83.94 83.62 
1958 84.07 84.38 83.50 83.22 83.25 81.56 82.45 82.12 84.06 85.08 85.70 87.58 85.90 
1959 87.48 86.51 86.40 86.24 85.77 87.46 87.02 87.66 85.96 87.04 89.25 90.65 89.75 
1960 91,49 89.22 90.18 88.44 89.66 88.82 91.03 92.45 91.19 92.83 93.51 96.52 94.02 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 

1956 70.11 68.28 68.91 69.82 70.45 69.80 70.18 69.91 69.98 71.23 71.89 72.19 68.67 
1957 73.54 72.77 72.63 73.40 73.46 73.49 73.71 73.68 73.17 73.77 74.84 75.67 71.87 
1958 76.29 VAS 75.44 76.23 76.49 77.44 77.13 76.59 75.93 76.11 76.98 77.67 74.33 
1959 79.75 79.08 79.35 79.13 79.42 80.17 80.16 79.96 79.02 80.61 81.04 80.43 78.65 
1960 82.12 81.66 81.23 81.84 82.40 82.00 82.38 82.09 81.77 82.37 83.03 82.96 81.68 
Source: Memoranda supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES IN MINING BY MONTHS, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960 


SELECTED REGIONS 


Av. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 


1956 69.04 70.52 71.19 68.86 68.56 66.98 66.34 68.47 66.88 66.82 72.80 70.71 70.37 
1957 75.30 71.22 71.94 72.62 76.98 77.13 76.22 76.42 74.07 76.18 76.13 77.09 77.57 
1958 82.28 78.72 78.15 78.19 82.89 82.97 85.33 84.61 86.22 88.88 82.06 90.67 80.39 
1959 86.90 85.04 86.35 83.48 86.88 85.55 87.57 89.33 88.26 88.22 88.89 89.69 83.60 
1960 90.02 90.73 87.72 84.89 90.58 92.66 88.22 86.31 92.97 89.80 94.52 94.12 87.76 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


1956 78.20 76.46 77.19 76.98 77.68 77.61 77.35 78.02 77.82 79.66 78.89 81.49 79.30 
1957 85.10 82.74 82.44 83.36 82.94 83.48 86.25 85.47 85.74 86.04 87.55 89.25 85.90 
1958 87.90 89.87 89.80 89.34 88.45 86.82 88.91 85.07 86.98 80.02 90.93 91.59 87.05 
1959 93.14 92.00 94.42 93.99 93.73 92.06 92.79 92.08 91.75 92.88 93.33 95.65 93.05 
1960 95.08 93.25 95.17 95.29 94.40 94.82 95.98 92.60 93.52 94.22 94,01 96.14 101.58 


A—Clay Belt 


1956 71.48 70.88 71.90 70.52 71355) 71.20 71.07 71.23 71.74 71.69 72.46 73.42 70.10 
1957 74.53 74.13 74.27 74.38 74.88 74.90 76.19 74.16 73.77 74.06 75.87 TEI 72.00 
1958 75.58 76.46 77.35 76.73 76.51 73.40 74.96 74.42 75.03 75.49 76.10 76.95 73.55 
1959 77.08 76.61 77.80 76.97 77.08 75.73 77.08 77.48 75.23 77.34 77.80 79.31 76.49 
1960 79.90 77.74 TRB) 80.18 78.95 79.58 80.69 78.15 79.81 80.34 80.06 82.30 81.48 


B—Nickel Range 


1956 84.18 83.63 83.32 83.53 82.81 83.09 83.64 82.75 82.42 86.62 82.03 88.04 88.25 
1957 91.08 88.18 88.34 88.73 88.66 87.34 93.84 92.76 93.04 91.45 92.30 93.78 94.49 
1958 82.94 93.70 94.47 88.68 95.19 93.28 94.91 76.32 77.44 35.41 94,56 94.81 56.56 
1959 98.73 94.21 98.36 100.37 97.96 98.94 98.07 98.57 98.27 98.28 100.01 100.56 101.16 
1960 103.35 102.00 101.46 102.13 102.81 100.90 102.04 102.88 102.08 101.56 102.06 101.89 118.33 
C—Sault 
1956 91.51 84.44 86.54 90.52 93.25 92.83 88.91 95.41 90.24 93.63 94.53 95.81 91.99 
1957 99.00 98.40 94.94 98.07 93.35 97.73 97.95 99.68 99.91 101.48 102.30 105.76 98.47 
1958 103.43 105.44 102.58 105.89 98.25 97.97 100.91 101.28 105.28 106.41 106.52 107.07 103.58 
1959 108.05 107.75 111.02 109.09 109.44 105.78 107.28 104.70 107.05 107.74 107.24 111.98 107.58 
1960 112.06 106.05 110.95 110.46 109.40 113.64 115.94 107.22 109.44 112.05 111.56 117.46 120.59 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


1956 78.00 76.00 76.62 75.69 76.26 Tek 78.79 78.55 78.51 80.07 80.06 81.43 76.91 
1957 83.12 81.36 84.19 84.47 78.19 82.67 85.68 85.10 83.04 83.88 84.76 87.07 76.97 
1958 84.97 87.58 86.63 83.99 86.78 83.61 82.26 81.02 84.26 89.45 90.18 85.06 78.82 
1959 91.43 87.82 90.46 90.77 92.67 91.55 90.54 89.95 91.04 97.35 94.67 93.45 86.93 
1960 94.43 89.66 93299 96.59 97.36 96.04 96.12 97.53 95.00 94,72 93.76 96.20 86.19 


TOTAL, ONTARIO 


1956 78.08 76.52 Waels: 76.96 77.40 77.34 77.54 77.61 77.65 79.44 79.15 81.47 78.76 
1957 84.80 82.53 82.72 83.51 83.25 83.23 85.60 85.13 85.09 85.56 86.98 89.10 84.84 
1958 87.77 89.29 89.02 88.77 88.38 86.50 88.32 85.27 87.04 82.36 90.73 90.96 86.65 
1959 92.85 91.74 94.04 93.51 93.42 91.60 92.47 91.74 91.55 93.37 93.40 95.22 92.15 
1960 95.01 92.91 94.88 95.46 95.13 95.21 96.06 93.27 94.00 94.49 94.07 96.02 98.56 
Source: Memoranda supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1958 TO 1960 


SELECTED URBAN AREAS 


EASTERN ONTARIO REGION 


Ottawa-Hull 
Manufacturing.............. 
Pulp and Paper Mills. . SS oes Meee 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 
Iron and Steel Products. 
Construction 
Trade 


Finance, Insurance Ae Real Estate 
Service 


METROPOLITAN REGION 


Toronto 
Manufacturing.......... 
Food and Beverages 
Meat Products 
Rubber. Productsa sce eee 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Clothing (textile and fur). 
Men’s Clothing 
Women’s Clothing; ....:. 7. .6cceo es 
Paper Products (except pulp end papers 
Printing, Publishing and Allied aduntcice 
Iron and Steel Products 
Transportation Equipment.. 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............. 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........ 
Chemical Products 
Construction. : 
Building and General Baginecring” Sete 
Transportation, Storage, Communication 
Electric and Motor Transportation’....... 
Public Utility Operation..... 
Trade... 
Wholesale. 
Retail. ae 
Finance, Pneweanee aad Real Estate 
Insurance. 
Service. or 
Hotels and Restaurante: eye ee 
Industrial Composite 


NIAGARA REGION 
Brantford 


Manufacturing 
Textile Products (except clothing) .. 
Iron and Steel Products...... 

Industrial Composite........... 


Hamilton 
Manufacturing..... ; 
Textile Products (except clothing).. 
Clothing (textile and fur). 
Iron and Steel Products. 
Electrical Apparatus and Sapptre 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.. 
Construction. 
Transportation, Storage: Communication 
Retail Trade... 
Industrial Composites 


1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ 

73.86 77.94 80.27 
85.67 88.90 92.36 
76.32 80.96 82.44 
73.27 75.82 70.01 
67,22 71.96 75.99 
52.42 55.53 58.87 
47.16 48.87 51.67 
67.35 69.52 73.07 
46.55 49.05 50.16 
64.50 67.87 70.47 
77.05 78.99 81.32 
71.15 73.84 76.14 
80.12 83,21 85.62 
82.41 86.76 88.32 
60.67 63.43 63.92 
51.83 54.01 54,14 
51,52 54.97 54.16 
54.30 56.46 57.06 
72.09 74.17 77.21 
85.24 90.18 93.07 
82.22 86.26 88.84 
88.95 87.68 90.00 
75.68 77.50 79.77 
78.90 81.73 85.27 
79.82 81.95 85.10 
84.89 89.52 93.50 
86.56 91.65 96.22 
SSL 80.25 83.99 
78.47 81.64 84.14 
92.75 96.99 101.51 
67.28 70.68 72.77 
78.91 83.50 87.03 
60.57 62.78 64,19 
72.04 74.60 76.35 
75.79 78.20 79.69 
54.36 57.33 60.94 
40.86 42.47 43.89 
73.96 76.57 78.98 
69.31 72.69 74.25 
63.98 68.48 69.31 
78.36 81.76 85.51 
66.68 69.93 71.39 
82.54 88.48 91.01 
53.92 57.09 58.77 
44.75 47.12 49.09 
93.48 98.95 100.08 
87.26 90.80 97.33 
73.41 76.23 79.56 
81.01 87.97 92.35 
73.52 77.92 80.17 
53.64 55.39 56.36 
76.41 81.75 84.01 
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NIAGARA REGION 
St. Catharines‘ 


—Continued 


Manuiacturin sencccw tn eprint cee in soe 
Pulpiand Paper Mills... 4- 4-0) enn 
Iron and Steel Products.................. 
Transportation Equipment............... 

Gons tructionyie sansa RE eee 


LAKE ERIE REGION 


London 
Manulacouring 2). oncccc. neces weet es 
Food and Beverages...................... 
Clothing (textile and fur)................ 
Paper Productsahnnn cer oe ree 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 
Iron and Steel Products.................. 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........ 
Constructions su. cb uece Pe eer at tien dons 
Transportation, Storage, Communication... . 
Retailil rade! e.. iit tsactena ene cariists way, arenas 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......... 
IndustrialiCompositer. fee eee ene 


LAKE ST. CLAIR REGION 
Windsor 
Manufacturing.... 
Food and Beverages...... 
Iron and Steel Products.................. 
Transportation Equipment.............. 


UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 
Kitchener 
Manufaéturing so o..5 occ cer nes oe ree oe ane 
Food and Beverages...................4.. 
Rubberl!Products:)..- ya .ee ts actor. ns eee 
Leather Products): «i 'dgoe ecre s 6 eterge ee oa 
Wood Products. one acre 
Electrical Apparatus and isunolies PEAR ate ee 
Construction: casein es an Bere cate ie hee 
IndustrialiComposite?.. seek <1 nee 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
REGION 


Fort William-Port Arthur 
Manufacturing. 
Pulp and Paper Mills. needs 
Transportation Equipment............... 
Transportation, Storage, Communication. ... 


1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ 
82.78 88.04 90.48 
91.78 95°77. 98.26 
87.64 94.09 95.76 
85.41 93.21 95.64 
83.52 79.49 80.67 
79.12 83.31 85.57 
70.21 73.06 75.94 
67.60 70.15 73.84 
49.98 51.58 53.63 
76.02 79.81 83.10 
79.54 83.00 86.53 
73.91 77.27 76.69 
69.26 72.33 73.59 
73.02 78.91 83.97 
70.41 74.95 58.19 
51.34 54.66 55.85 
64.96 67.58 69.95 
66.52 69.56 72.07 
83.15 90.72 92.61 
75:15 78.89 82.75 
81.57 86.70 89.67 
86.34 95.65 97.22 
55.02 57.35 58.79 
77.04 83.30 84.99 
66.70 71.09 72.67 
71.93 76.79 78.14 
70.89 77.05 78.16 
60.62 62.52 63.35 
61.01 65.06 67.14 
61.53 64.38 67.67 
74.37 78.04 81.94 
65.64 69.66 71.74 
79.10 82.17 87.48 
87.78 89.89 95.57 
73.43 78.11 82.87 
76.96 78.96 84.15 
57,41 59.36 60.50 
71.57 74.35 78.07 


1Includes paper boxes and bags; roofing papers; miscellaneous paper products. 
special trade contractors, 
General engineering includes other construction, other than highways, 


2Building includes buildings and 


bridges and streets. 


structures; 


sElectric and motor transportation includes interurban bus and coach 
transportation; urban and suburban transportation systems: taxicab; truck 
transportation; services incidental to transportation; other transportation. 

‘Includes Port Colborne and Welland in addition to urban area as defined 


in 1956 Census. 
Source: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls. 


Prices and Trade 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES BY MAIN GROUPS, OTTAWA AND TORONTO, 1951 AND 1955 TO 1960 


(1949 =100) 


OTTAWA Other 
Household Commodities 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation and Services 
1951 523: 119.4 115.0 110.8 114.8 110.6 
1955 117.2 111.0 133.5 111.2 116.5 119.9 
1956 119.2 111.9 137.9 111.6 116.2 124.0 
1957 123.2 117.6 142.1 111.9 118.4 129.1 
1958 125.5 121.2 145.1 111.9 118.9 131.7 
1959 126.9 120.0 147.0 113.3 121.1 135.6 
1960 128.6 122:2. 148.4 114.7 121.8 137.7 
1959 January 126.4 120.8 146.8 111.8 120.5 133:3: 
February 126.1 119.6 146.8 112.1 121.4 133.2 
March 125.9 118.6 146.8 Bees 121-2 133.0 
April 125.8 117.4 146.9 113.5 121.4 133.9 
May 126.0 117.0 146.7 113.4 121.3 135.6 
June 126.2 117.3 146.8 112.5 121.4 136.3 
July 126.6 118.3 146.8 112.9 121.4 136.2 
August 127.2 120.4 146.9 113.1 121.0 136.3 
September 127.6 121.4 147.1 112.8 120.9 137.0 
October 128.6 123.9 147.3 114.1 121.1 137.0 
November 128.6 123.0 147.7 115.0 120.9 137.6 
December 128.3 122.0 147.8 114.8 121.2 137.6 
1960 January 128.1 121.6 147.9 112.9 121.8 137.5 
February 127.6 120.2 147.9 113.8 12152 137.4 
March 127.4 119.0 147.9 114.5 121.3 137.4 
April 128.0 120.9 148.1 113.8 121.2 137.6 
May 127.7 119.7 148.3 113.8 121.4 137.7 
June 128.6 121.5 148.6 114.1 122.5 137.8 
July 128.2 120.7 148.7 114.1 122.5 137.6 
August 128.3 121.3 148.7 114.2 122.1 137.5 
September 129.0 123.0 148.8 115.2 122.2 137.4 
October 130.2 126.8 148.7 115.6 122.1 137.4 
November 130.2 425:9) 148.8 117.0 121.57 138.3 
December 130.1 125.3 148.9 116,9 122.0 138.3 
TORONTO 

1951 115.4 118.1 119.7 110.8 115.7 109.7 
1955 118.8 110.7 146.6 110.1 115.0 118.9 
1956 120.6 112.3 148.6 111.2 116.4 121.5 
1957 125.2 117.9 150.6 112.2 120.0 128.6 
1958 128.6 121.6 153.5 113.2 121.4 134.2 
1959 128.9 119.5 153.8 113.2 125.1 136.9 
1960 130.4 121.7 15322 114.1 123.8 139.7 
1959 January 128.9 120.5 154.0 112.2 122.4 136.2 
February 128.5 119.3 154.0 112.7 122.4 136.1 
March 128.2 117.9 154.0 112.6 122.7 136.2 
April 127.9 117.1 153.9 112.5 122.9 136.4 

May 128.1 117.3 153.9 112.7 123.6 136.0 
June 128.5 117.4 153.9 112.2 123.4 137.8 
July 128.1 117.7 153.7 113.3 12375 135.5 
August 128.8 119.0 153.9 113.5 122.8 137.0 
September 129.4 120.9 153.7 113.6 122.8 136.9 
October 130.3 123.8 153.6 113.7 123.4 137.0 
‘November 130.5 122:2 153.6 114.7 123.5 ' 139.0 

, December 130.1 120.6 153.5 114.5 123.7 139.1 
1960 January 129.7 120.3 P5353: 113.1 123.6 138.8 
February 129.7 119.8 153.3 114.1 3 DR ave 138.8 
March 129.2 118.2 153.3 114.3 123.7 138.9 
April 129.7 119.8 153.2 114.2 123.8 139.0 

May 129.8 119.3 153.3 113.8 124.1 139.8 
June 130.2 120.3 153.2 114.2 123.8 140.4 
July 130.1 120.4 153.1 Lb laeisy 123.6 140.2 
August 130.3 121.1 153.1 113.6 123.4 140.2 
September 130.7 122.8 153.2 113.5 123.4 139.9 
October 132.1 126.6 15351 114.2 124.1 140.0 
November 131.9 125.8 153.1 115.0 123.8 140.3 
December 131.8 125.6 152.9 115.1 124.0 140.3 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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ESTIMATED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RETAIL SALES, ONTARIO, 1951 TO 1959 


% Change 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1959/1951 
(Millions of Dollars) 
HasternuOntanonene eee 476 503 532 541 595 634 665 699 733 54.0 
akexOutario . pee 212 225 235 237 259 275 285 299 314 48.1 
Metropolitana. saea sone 1,431 1,530 1,647 1,692 1,872 2,019 2,089 2,225 2,334 63.1 
Niasatad Fone Pe ee 528 564 589 578 633 686 702 711 746 41.3 
Hake: Eries era ese: Benes 281 283 296 294 — 318 342 339 367 385 37.0 
Lake Sts Claire, «yess. ote. 325 345 357 344 385 405 396 403 422 29.8 
Upper Grand River............ 256 269 278 273 302 316 326 342 359 40.2 
Georsian Bayes ee ae 209 221 226 218 242 261 264 285 299 43.1 
Northeastern Ontario.......... 280 302 310 312 347 383 409 413 433 54.6 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 132 142 146 146 162 178 188 191 200 51.5 
TOPPA ONRARTO Ms nouns ues 4,130 4,384 4,616 4,635 5,115 5,499 5,663 5,934 6,225 50.7 


Note: Allestimates have been revised on the basis of new personal disposable income data. 
Source: Regional distribution estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Retail Sales. 


Personal Income 


All Regions of the Province experienced high levels of 
personal income in 1959. As in the past, the Metropolitan 
Region accounted for the major share of Provincial 
income—some $4.3 billion or more than 41 per cent of 
the total. It was followed in turn by the Niagara Region 
with $1.3 billion and Eastern Ontario which reached $1.1 


billion. In 1959 each region recorded an increase over 
the preceding year and the total for the Province climbed 
by 6.9 per cent. During the period 1951 to 1959, the 
growth of personal income in the Regions varied between 
37 and 87 per cent. Ontario as a whole experienced an 
increase of nearly 73 per cent. 


ESTIMATED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME, ONTARIO, 1951 TO 1959 


1954 


1957 


1951 1952 1953 1955 1956 1958 1959 % Change 

(Millions of Dollars) 1959/1951 
Eastern, Ontario,,..5)0..0e dae 594 659 710 752 798 859 969 1,036 1,108 86.5 
Rake Ontaclowiocccs a peneietax 239 269 282 293 313 336 372 397 425 77.8 
Metropolitan. .ii% i cies csantenen 2,333 2,578 2,836 3,018 3,224 3,494 3,769 4,066 4,348 86.4 
bath Cer V7 ace er ee So Alc 875 982 1,030 1,008 1,065 1,178 1,267 1,250 11,337 52.8 
LAKE MERIC... SdenGu. Jas whan ae 407 420 446 447 462 508 511 585 626 53.8 
Lake 'St., Claine ais. cea on abe 493 545 571 538 601 635 628 632 676 37.5 
Upper Grand River............ 356 389 406 408 438 459 503 539 576 61.8 
Georsian Bayranscen) eet on 205 230 237 229 249 277 295 334 357 74.1 
Northeastern Ontario.......... 400 458 467 478 522 595 692 683 730 82.5 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 191 219 224 226 246 276 316 315 337 76.4 
TORAL, ONTARIO ccs oan 6,093 6,749 7,209 7,397 7,918 8,617 9,322 9,837 10,520 72.0 


Estimated per capita personal income in all regions 
established new records in 1959. It ranged from an esti- 
mated $2,266 in the Metropolitan Region to $1,127 for 
the Georgian Bay Region. The Province as a whole 
reached $1,767. During 1959 alone, Ontario’s personal 
per capita income increased by more than four per cent. 


Over the longer period, 1951 to 1959, the increase varied 
from a high of 50.3 per cent for the Georgian Bay Region 
to a low of 10.7 per cent for the Lake St. Clair Region. 
In all, six of the economic regions have exceeded the 
growth of 33.4 per cent experienced by the Province in 
per capital personal income during the past eight years. 


ESTIMATED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, ONTARIO, 1951 TO 1959 


1951 1953 


1954 


1952 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 % Change 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 1959/1951 
Eastern Ontario............. 1,004 1,084 1,131 1,167 1,203 1,270 1,387 1,444 1,500 50.0 
Lake Ontario... 880 969 984 988 1,043 1,103 1,188 1,239 1,294 47.0 
Metropolitan...........+: 1,711 1,777 1,876 1,910 1,969 2,055 2,102 2,173 2,266 32.4 
Niagara........ 1,520 1,628 1,654 1,564 1,605 1,728 1,783 1,702 1,774 16.7 
Lake Erie. . 1275 1,309 1,347 1,304 1,310 1,406 Line es 1,535 1,602 25.6 
Bake St. Glaik yo fein. sectps cas 1,328 1,405 1,444 1,315 1,445 1,504 1,439 1,409 1,470 10.7 
Upper Grand River 1,207 1,270 1,304 1,287 1,342 1,386 1,477 1,548 1,613 33.6 
Georgian Bay........ ie 750 828 842 799 844 927 969 1,082 1,127 50.3 
Northeastern Ontario... een OS 2, 1,196 1,181 1,168 1,239 1,375 1,541 1,475 1,537 42.1 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 1,146 1,270 1,259 1,228 1,297 1,412 1,552 1,498 1,562 36.3 
1,325 1,410 1,459 1,446 1,504 1,594 1,658 1,695 1,767 33.4 


TOTAL, ONTARIO.... 
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Personal disposable income also recorded new gains cent for the Lake St. Clair Region to 84 per cent for the 


for every region during 1959, averaging six per cent Metropolitan Region. Over this same period, six of the 
throughout the Province. The increases in personal dis- regions exceeded the 69.3 per cent increase in disposable 
posable income since 1951 have ranged from 34 per income recorded for the whole of Ontario. 


ESTIMATED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME, ONTARIO, 1951 TO 1959 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 % Change 

(Millions of Dollars) 1959/1951 
Eastern Ontario:...... 056-2 .4e 553 607 652 691 735 784 881 952 1,007 82.1 
LakesOntario®s 14.6 ..78h< sass 227 253 264 274 293 311 344 371 393 73.1 
Metropolitan icc csacs yen ese 2,103 2,288 2,524 2,686 2,879 3,089 3,335 3,655 3,868 83.9 
INSADAT AM. SS cokes eee neues 81il 896 938 921 976 1,067 1,143 1,150 1,217 50.1 
Dake Erie c.40 oe cee eee 382 391 411 415 429 464 470 543 575 50.5 
Lake; St Glair 7. Josten ac 461 504 526 497 556 582 574 585 619 34.3 
Upper Grand River............ 335 361 376 377 406 421 462 501 530 58.2 
Georgian’ Bayi case arrears 196 218 223 216 235 258 275 314 332 69.4 
Northeastern Ontario.......... 374 424 429 442 482 545 630 633 670 pe Jat 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 179 202 207 210 228 253 288 290 307 ZB AES 
TOTAL, ONTARIO............. 5,621 6,144 6,550 6,729 7,219 7,774 8,402 8,994 9,518 69.3 


Nolte: All regional distributions have been estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


ESTIMATED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES, WAGES AND SUPPLEMENTARY LABOUR INCOME’, ONTARIO, 1957 TO 1959 


1959 
Per Cent 
1957 1958 1959 Distribution 
(Millions of Dollars) 

BKASTERN ONTARIO eae ceri ote ianeee mere 702.4 729.1 784.9 10.5 
AO ttawar Valley. ccc catate cee sudan aecaunetaheaeue 488.9 520.7 560.6 7.5 
B—Upper St) Lawrence sees. ot ac sina 213.5 208.4 224.3 3.0 

RA ON LO rte, rire Svcs fre Leatet hice a PC ae 248.5 258.6 278.4 Bey/ 

METBROPOLIUTAN sige tetre Riaiveree ones ska eer eel 2,766.8 2,932.7 3,157.2 42.3 

INTAGAR'A S AOA Ri cucu aatedes: a,c cra eiirity ae auke ne tear 943.5 916.0 986.1 13.2 
A Burling tom. pee esc eee ee ether 581.2 564.6 607.8 8.1 
B= Niatara, ciclo caren ve ck eee separ renee 362.3 351.4 378.3 5.1 

DAKE, BRU inp aees waatioclemaca wid staccamee ts ess 324.3 351.0 377.9 Be 

LAKE STi GLAIR: :.. Bean. arma eisk see mere cas 446.1 438.0 471.5 6.3 
B—-Bor der. i. ba ean aa Pe ore no ee nia oe 348.0 334.7 360.4 4.8 
B—Laimbtoti. 5 Ged secs om aimroregeoscsh eau ake 98.1 103.3 111.1 cs 

UPPER GRAND IRIVER 2m ccet wa snas Nem eee 327.4 336.5 362.2 4.9 

GEORGTANSBAY eta css eee ern tetece Beet career 178.1 197.1 212.2 2.8 
A—Bluie: Watenys. i ieee ony tise hace ae 138.5 158.5 170.6 2S 
B Highlands kre. ee ae eee eee 39.6 38.6 41.6 0.5 

NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO..................--- 546.8 532.7 573.5 ed 
A—Clay s Belt. sac da cnt ae ot cities nace 202.8 200.8 216.2 2.9 
B= Nickel: Range eee tien re ue eee 201.4 167.5 180.4 2.4 
GC=Sault ana Sateen aaa ee 142.6 164.4 176.9 2.4 

LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO....... 247.1 244.3 263.1 3.5 

TOPALT ONTARIO ie erin cere teeter cener eee 6,731.0 6,936.0 7,467.0 100.0 


1Includes employer and employee contributions to social insurance and government pension funds. 
Source: Regional distribution estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics; National Revenue, Taxation Statistics. 
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Capital Investment 


Capital Investment In Manufacturing 
In Metropolitan Areas 

A gross capital formation of about $250.0 million in 
1960 was made for the manufacturing industries of the 
five leading metropolitan centres of Ontario: Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, London and Ottawa. This level of 
activity, one of the highest on record, is nearly 16 per cent 


NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1960 


higher than the year before. It also accounts for more 
than one-half of all programs of this nature planned for 
the entire Province. 

Hamilton’s total capital and repair investment in manu- 
facturing reached $179.2 million, 23 per cent higher than 
in 1959 and more than 75 per cent above the level in 
1958. This represents a post-war record. Over the past 


SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS 


New Capital Investment 


Repair Investment 


Capital and Repair Investment 


Machinery Machinery Machinery 
Total Construction and Equip. Total Construction and Equip. Total Construction and Equip. 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Hamilton 
1956 af lari 8.3 63.4 52.6 5.6 47.0 124.3 13.9 110.4 
1957 76.3 14.1 62.2 56.0 ei 50.3 132.3 19.8 112.5 
1958 54,1 14.7 39.4 45.9 5.3 40.6 100.0 20.0 80.0 
1959 79.2 16.4 62.8 66.5 Zeik 59.4 145.7 2os5 127-2 
1960 113.5 16.7 96.8 65.7 6.5 59.2 179.2 23.2 156.0 
Toronto 
1956 101.2 35.8 65.4 47.2 9.2 38.0 148.4 45.0 103.4 
1957 122.2 48.2 74.0 51.3 9.2 42.1 173.5 57.4 116.1 
1958 100.5 32.3 68.2 48.5 9.7 38.8 149.0 42.0 107.0 
1959 O57. 27.6 68.1 50.1 9.7 40.4 145.8 37.3 108.5 
1960 98.9 34.3 64.6 47.9 9.4 38.5 146.8 43.7 103.1 
Windsor 
1956 28.2 4.4 23.8 15.7 2.1 13.6 43.9 6.5 37.4 
1957 20.0 4.4 15.6 14.9 2.1 12.8 34.9 6.5 28.4 
1958 10.2 4.8 5.4 11.0 1.5 9.5 21.2 6.3 14.9 
1959 18.1 4.5 13.6 14.6 1.8 12.8 32.7 6.3 26.4 
1960 14.5 2.1 12.4 12.4 1.6 10.8 26.9 se) 23.2 
Ottawa 
1956 10.0 DES) Vhs) 9.4 1.0 8.4 19.4 Shes 15.9 
1957 9.6 2.7 6.9 8.2 1.1 7A 17.8 3.8 14.0 
1958 11.8 23) 9.5 8.5 1.0 Thess) 20.3 3.3 17.0 
1959 10.3 1.4 8.9 9.3 1.0 8.3 19.6 2.4 17-2 
1960 11.4 3.0 8.4 URES 0.8 6.7 18.9 3.8 15.1 
Londen 
1956 9.1 31 6.0 3.9 0.7 Se) 13.0 3.8 9.2 
1957 14.3 6.2 8.1 4.4 0.8 3.6 18.7 7.0 11.7 
1958 9.1 74)! 7.0 4.1 0.8 mie 13-2 2.9 10.3 
1959 12.5 5.0 7.5 4.8 0.8 4.0 17.3 5.8 11.5 
1960 11.7 4.1 7.6 BA 0.8 4.3 16.8 4.9 11.9 


Note: Actual expenditures 1956 to 1959, preliminary actual 1960, The area covered for each city is the 1951 Census Metropolitan Area. 
Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Public and Private Investment in Canada (Outlook and Regional Estimates). 


higher than actual new investment in 1959 for these com- 
munities, according to the annual survey of investment 
intentions. When repair expenditures are considered in 
addition to new capital investment, an aggregate outlay of 
about $388.6 million was made in 1960. This grand total 
of spending on plant and facilities is almost eight per cent 


14 years, new capitai investment and repair expenditures 
in Hamilton have increased more, both in absolute terms 
and proportionately, than in any of the other four metro- 
politan areas. The latest year’s increase is owing wholly 
to increased new investment, which is about 43 per cent 
greater than in 1959 and more than double that of 1958. 


Hamilton, however, has the Province’s largest repair 
expenditures aggregate, larger than Toronto’s for four out 
of the past five years. 

Toronto is the second largest centre of the five in terms 
of combined new investment and repair spending. Its 
program for 1960 was $146.8 million, slightly more than 
in 1959. Toronto usually has the largest new capital 
expenditures of the five centres but in 1960 was super- 
seded by Hamilton. 

Windsor, in third place as to total expenditures, reduced 
its level of activity in expansion and repair of plant and 
facilities from the average of recent years. In 1960, 
expenditures of $26.9 million were 18 per cent less than 
the year before. Both capital and repair expenditures 
declined from the levels in 1959 by 20 per cent and 15 
per cent, respectively. 

Ottawa’s capital and repair expenditures in 1960 were 
$18.9 million, down 3.6 per cent from the year before. 
Ottawa, because of its sizable existing industries, is in 
fourth place. Separately, new capital investment expendi- 
tures increased by 10.7 per cent in 1960 over the previous 
year, but repair expenditures declined by 19.4 per cent. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that these Ottawa 
statistics include some portions of the metropolitan area 
located in Quebec. 

London, with total capital and repair expenditures of 
$16.8 million in 1960, is in fifth place; expenditures 
declined three per cent from the previous year. The reason 
for the drop is found in new capital investment which 
declined by 6.4 per cent. Repair expenditures rose for the 
third consecutive year by 6.3 per cent. 


The Predominance of Capital Expenditures 


Capital expenditures, the measure of expansion in the 
stock of plant and facilities, bulk larger than repair 
expenditures in the five centres for 1960. If capital 
expenditures alone are considered as a proportion of total 
capital and repair expenditures in the five centres, they 
range from 69.6 per cent for London to 53.9 per cent for 
Windsor. In between are Toronto, 67.4 per cent; Hamilton, 
63.3 per cent; and Ottawa, 60.3 per cent. In these five 
centres taken together, manufacturers’ capital expenditures 
accounted for 64.3 per cent of all outlays on plant and 
facilities in 1960, as compared with 62.2 per cent for the 
1956-59 period. 


The Predominance of Machinery Expenditures 


The character of industrial expansion influences the 
proportion of new capital investment that goes into con- 
struction as distinguished from machinery and equipment. 
A low percentage of new investment devoted to construc- 
tion tends to be associated with expansion by types of 
industry involving heavy outlays on machinery and equip- 
ment or with the re-equipping, or more intensive use, of 
existing factory space as distinct from construction of new 
factory space. London had the highest proportion of 1960 
capital investment funds earmarked for construction pur- 
poses—35.0 per cent. The lowest proportion was spent in 
Windsor—14.5 per cent. Proportions of new investment 
expenditures in manufacturing devoted to construction in 
other centres were: Hamilton, 14.7 per cent; Ottawa, 26.3 
per cent; and Toronto, 34.7 per cent. 


Natural Resource Industries 


Agriculture 


The leading components of farm cash income in the 
Province in 1959 were livestock and poultry (46 per cent), 
field crops (24 percent) and dairy products (20 per cent). 
Principally on this basis, three large sectors can be 
indicated in the Province in each of which one of these 
three main components plays a significant role. In the 
Upper Grand River-Georgian Bay area, livestock, live- 
stock products and poultry are the chief sources of farm 
income. The sector comprising the Lake St. Clair, Lake 
Erie and Niagara regions stands out for its great diver- 
sification in agricultural production and specialization in 
cash field crops such as tobacco, vegetables and fruits. 
Thirdly, the dairy sector, consisting of the Eastern, Lake 
Ontario and Metropolitan regions, depends largely on 
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the production of cheese, butter and fluid milk as the 
leading farm income source. In the following paragraphs 
the main features of agriculture in the 10 regions will be 
examined. 

In the Province as a whole, the number of cattle in 
1960 showed an increase over 1951 of 24 per cent. 
Eastern Ontario continued to have the largest number 
of cattle in Ontario’ (581,640), and the second largest 
number of sheep on farms (65,300). The Region is noted 
for the production of a great variety of dairy products. 
It is the largest “producer in Ontario of cheddar cheese, 
41.8 million pounds in 1960, nearly two-thirds of the 
Province’s total output. Eastern Ontario is also an 
important producer of creamery butter and fluid milk for 
markets in Ottawa’ and Montreal. Although in most 


parts of the Region dairying ranks first, beef cattle, sheep 
and swine are leading income producers in Lanark and 
Renfrew counties. Prominent field crops in the Region 
are€ Oats, spring wheat and buckwheat. Vegetables are 
important in a small area near Ottawa while apples and 
raspberries are grown near the St. Lawrence River. The 
Region has the largest number of horses on farms 
(25,600), over one-quarter of Ontario’s horse population. 

The Lake Ontario Region is the Province’s second 
largest producer of cheddar cheese (15.2 million pounds 
in 1960). In the southern part of the Region the pro- 
duction of creamery butter is an important source of in- 
come. The somewhat milder climate and loamy soils 
in the southern section lend themselves also to the pro- 
duction of apples, raspberries, strawberries and crops 
such as sweet corn, tomatoes and peas. Sheep raising is 
important, particularly in the northern sector of the 
Region. 

In the Metropolitan Region, dairying is the major form 
of agriculture. Toronto and Oshawa - provide ready 
markets for fluid milk. In 1960, dairies in these two cities 
purchased 11 per cent (703 million pounds) of all milk 
produced by Ontario farmers. Vegetables are extensively 
grown in the Holland Marsh area (Bradford), north of 
Toronto. In the area bordering Lake Ontario, apples, 
strawberries, tomatoes, sweet corn and other special 
crops are grown. The Region is noted for its high poultry 
production and has the largest number of turkeys and 
ducks on farms, 

The Niagara Region is principally known for its fruits 
and vegetables. This Region produces most of the 
peaches and grapes in Canada. Other fruits, such as 
cherries, apples, pears, plums and many varieties of 
berries are also widely grown. The largest proportion of 
the grape crop is used in the Province’s twelve wineries. 
The Ontario wine industry, mainly located in the Niagara 
Peninsula, is by far the largest in the country. The 
extensive and varied fruit production of the Region has 
also led to the establishment of a significant fruit pre- 
paration industry engaged in the canning, preserving and 
freezing of a great variety of fruits. Vegetables and 
canning crops such as sweet corn, beans, peas and 
tomatoes are also grown. Tobacco is an important crop 
in Brant County. 

The Lake Erie Region is primarily important for its 
tobacco production. Nearly 80 per cent of Canada’s 
tobacco crop is grown in, this area, mainly in Norfolk 
County which produces over 59 per cent of the Region’s 
tobacco output. Apples and pears are extensively grown 
in the London district. Fluid milk and cheese production 
are important in Oxford and Middlesex counties. These 
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two counties also have the highest oats production in the 
Province. 

Farms in the Lake St. Clair Region are outstanding in 
the development of a great variety of cash crops. The 
Region produces 90 per cent of Ontario’s soy bean crop 
and 56 per cent of the Province’s husking corn, mainly 
in Kent and Essex counties. Sugar beet production is 
important in Kent County (Chatham) and early vege- 
tables in Essex County (Leamington). Tobacco and 
canning crops such as peas, beans and tomatoes are other 
products grown. The Lake St. Clair Region is the 
Province’s second soft fruit growing area with peaches as 
the leading species. Apples, pears and plums are also 
grown. A number of farms in the Region maintain large 
flocks of poultry, particularly turkeys and ducks. 

The Upper Grand River Region is the outstanding 
mixed farming area of the Province. Farm income is 
largely received from livestock and livestock products. 
Cattle and hogs are the leading items. The Region has 
the largest swine population in the Province (465,600). 
It also leads all other regions in the production of 
creamery butter (25.1 million pounds in 1960), which is 
centred in Perth and Wellington counties. The Region has 
nearly one-quarter of the Province’s hens and chickens 
and in 1959 also showed the largest increase (645 per 
cent) over 1951 in the number of turkeys on farms. 
Vegetables are a leading product in Huron County. 
Other important crops are barley, flax, field roots and dry 
beans. 

The Georgian Bay Region has the largest sheep popu- 
lation (84,800) and the largest number of beef cattle in 
the Province (383,670). Consequently, the Region is 
known for its production of beef and mutton as well as 
pork. Butter production is important in Bruce and Grey 
counties. The principal field crops are oats, barley, 
mixed grains and flax. In Simcoe County, dry peas and 
potatoes are a significant source of income. The Beaver 
Valley, near the south shore of Georgian Bay (Thorn- 
bury), is famous for its apples. 

Although agriculture is relatively less important in the 
Northeastern and Northwestern Ontario regions, it is 
expanding gradually with the increasing demands for 
agricultural products by the growing mining and indus- 
trial centres. The principal agricultural activity is raising 
livestock. The Algoma and Timiskaming districts and 
Manitoulin Island are known for their beef cattle. In 
suitable areas adjacent to the large cities are well- 
developed dairy farms, notably near Sudbury and the 
Lakehead. The main field crops in the two regions are 
hay, oats and potatoes. 


NUMBER OF 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS, ONTARIO, JU 


NE 1, 1951 AND 1960 


EASTERN ONTARIO 


A—Ottawa Valley 


Lanark. 


Carleton oe weer 


Prescott ss ico 


Renfrew 


Russell... 


Sub-total........ 


B—Upper St. Lawrence 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO® =. 


Dundas 


Glengarry. . 


Grenville.... 


Stormont 


Frontenac. . 


Sub-total........ 


LAKE ONTARIO 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO... 


Durham 


Haliburton 


Hastings 


Lennox & Addington ..... 


Northumberland... 


Peterborough 


Prince Edward....... 


Victoria... Gr. 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton’ oo couche ee 
Ontariovnnccs oe 
Peels. csamsrre se. 
WOrks hte yeas 


1951 
1960 


1951 


1960 
1951 


1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 


1960 


1951 


1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 


1960 


..1951 


1960 


1951 
1960 


= 2 h951 
1960 


.1951 


1960 


1951 
1960 


.1951 


1960 


.1951 


1960 


salty 
1960 


.. 1951 


1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


1951 
1960 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Horses 


7,100 
3,000 


5,000 
2,900 


5,400 
2,100 


7,800 
3,200 


4,200 
1,900 


29,500 
13,100 


4,500 
1,800 


4,900 
2,300 


4,600 
2,900 


3,500 
1,400 


5,400 
2,400 


3,900 
1,700 


26,800 
12,500 


56,300 
25,600 


4,900 
1,940 


700 
450 


6,800 
2,330 


4,100 
1,900 


5,900 
1,860 


4,400 
1,770 


2,900 
1,040 


4,900 
1,740 


34,600 
13,030 


2,700 
680 


5,900 
2,100 


3,500 
1,140 


6,900 
2,860 


19,000 
6,780 
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Cattle 

Total Milk 
71,000 46,600 
80,490 46,300 
48,000 25,400 
55,890 24,700 
39,800 28,700 
49,780 36,000 
66,900 31,400 
81,300 31,800 
35,400 26,200 
44,160 31,400 
261,100 158,300 
311,620 170,200 
39,500 30,000 
48,830 34,200 
43,300 29,600 
50,660 28,600 
37,000 28,300 
46,880 34,600 
24,100 17,800 
25,700 18,100 
51,800 38,500 
59,260 40,300 
35,100 27,000 
38,690 29,100 
230,800 171,200 
270,020 184,900 
491,900 329,500 
581,640 355,100 
41,200 16,900 
51,920 18,300 
3,600 1,700 
4,490 1,700 
56,600 37,800 
65,850 36,300 
35,200 23,000 
38,500 21,300 
47,800 28,800 
54,570 29,400 
37,100 19,600 
42,100 16,900 
22,800 16,800 
28,160 19,100 
58,900 16,100 
68,290 14,500 
303,200 160,700 
353,880 157,500 
27,300 17,000 
30,890 16,800 
66,300 31,500 
78,800 37,700 
41,600 26,200 
48,430 24,500 
61,400 40,100 
65,940 36,200 
196,600 114,800 
224,060 115,200 


21,700 
14,600 


16,600 
19,200 


25,100 
12,500 


21,800 
22,000 


18,700 
11,800 


103,900 
80,100 


18,700 
17,500 


14,300 
16,600 


17,600 
11,500 


10,300 
7,200 


12,500 
11,300 


16,800 
9,300 


90,200 
73,400 


194,100 
153,500 


27,800 
21,400 


1,200 
1,800 


44,500 
46,600 


19,500 
15,600 


35,200 
28,700 


18,500 
19,300 


16,500 
20,500 


30,200 
25,500 


193,400 
179,400 


16,800 
19,100 


50,700 
36,700 


23,600 
25,800 


63,100 
49,300 


154,200 
130,900 


Sheep 


6,900 
11,500 


14,500 
17,000 


500 
1,200 


18,800 
16,500 


700 
1,000 


41,400 
47,200 


500 
600 


4,400 
6,300 


700 
1,000 


3,700 
3,400 


4,700 
5,600 


600 
1,200 


14,600 
18,100 


56,000 
65,300 


9,200 
9,300 


400 
400 


8,000 
9,700 


4,400 
6,100 


5,400 
4,800 


5,500 
5,800 


4,700 
6,600 


15,900 
14,800 


53,500 
57,500 


4,700 
5,800 


15,800 
14,300 


5,300 
5,400 


10,700 
12,300 


36,500 
37,800 


NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK ON FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1960— Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


NIAGARA 


A—Burlington 
Brant... ... 


B—Niagara 
Haldimand. . 


Lincoln.. 
Welland. 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA. 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin. 


Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 

Essex. . 

Kent 


Sub-total 


B—Lambton 
Lambton. 


Sub-total. . a Bg 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR...... 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


IRGrehi. ercnisht cee eee seis 
Waterloo... 
Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
BPUC era hare ia nonstate 


Dufferin.... 


Simcoe 


Sub-total... 


Horses Cattle 
Total Milk 

3,700 29,200 19,200 
1,100 39,750 20,400 
3,900 30,000 22,100 
1,010 33,480 22,200 
7,600 59,200 41,300 
2,110 73,230 42,600 
3,800 32,600 20,600 
860 42,080 24,400 
2,300 15,400 10,800 
580 20,340 13,000 
2,200 13,900 10,000 
500 18,130 11,000 
8,309 61,900 41,400 
1,940 80,550 48,400 
15,900 121,100 82,700 
4,050 153,780 91,000 
5,400 50,400 24,300 
2,300 55,880 21,800 
9,200 116,200 49,400 
2,680 140,050 45,700 
6,400 23,500 16,500 
2,570 25,760 15,600 
7,100 84,000 56,600 
1,860 107,950 62,900 
28,100 274,100 146,800 
9,410 329,640 146,000 
3,400 30,200 21,800 
700 29,320 16,500 
3,800 42,300 14,100 
600 58,890 8,500 
7,200 72,500 35,900 
1,300 88,210 25,000 
6,800 80,000 27:000 
1,740 95,800 26,000 
6,800 80,000 27,000 
1,740 95,800 26,000 
14,000 152,500 62,900 
3,040 184,010 51,000 
9,800 132,600 40,100 
2,280 178,060 45,200 
8,700 107,700 53,300 
2,500 129,940 59,100 
5,900 54,700 31,300 
2,900 71,900 33,800 
9,800 96,500 36,000 
4,100 128,320 38,900 
34,200 391,500 160,700 
11,780 508,220 177,000 
9,200 117,300 37,800 
3,000 158,760 43,200 
4,800 47,800 14,600 
1,400 65,620 15,200 
12,900 127,900 41,000 
4,300 171,600 48,800 
10,400 99,300 44,400 
4,000 125,050 45,000 
37,300 392,300 137,800 
12,700 521,030 152,200 
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Swine 


20,400 
28,300 
25,400 
31,600 
45,800 
59,900 


22,900 
25,200 
12,600 
17,300 
8,600 
13,000 
44,100 
55,500 
89,900 
115,400 


35,500 
53,400 
60,900 
83,100 
18,300 
19,800 
75,700 
108,600 
190,400 
264,900 


30,300 
34,100 
69,900 
78,900 
100,200 
113,000 


50,300 
72,100 
50,300 
72,100 
150,500 
185,100 


113,300 
112,900 
122,000 
146,200 

79,400 

91,600 
101,700 
114,900 
416,400 
465,600 


85,200 
100,000 
43,000 
46,400 
106,000 
114,500 
90,700 
87,900 
324,900 
348,800 


5,300 
5,700 
2,200 
2,400 
7,500 
8,100 


5,200 
5,300 
1,800 
2,300 
1,600 
1,700 
8,600 
9,300 
16,100 
17,400 


7,700 
7,700 
13,900 
12,800 
1,200 
1,300 
4,800 
4,200 
27,600 
26,000 


2,100 
1,800 
3,000 
3,900 
5,100 
5,700 


17,800 
14,700 
17,800 
14,700 
22,900 
20,400 


8,800 
9,800 
5,200 
4,300 
5,000 
3,300 
13,100 
13,600 
32,100 
31,000 


10,500 
11,900 
11,700 

9,600 
32,100 
33,100 
20,500 
25,300 
74,800 
79,900 


NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK ON FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1960—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Horses Cattle Swine 
Total Milk 
B—Highlands 
IVES OK a Fi Ned teeny: os ee tee 1951 1,100 6,500 3,800 1,900 
1960 480 7,180 3,600 1,900 
Parry Sout | itt ee ek 1951 2,600 15,900 8,400 5,500 
1960 1,030 19,160 7,900 4,000 
Sub-total epee. ce ee 1951 3,700 22,400 12,200 7,400 
1960 1,510 26,340 11,500 5,900 
TOTAL,, GEORGIAN BAY. 25.5. ae2s00)-1951 41,000 414,700 150,000 332,300 
1960 14,210 547,370 163,700 354,700 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Cochtaney eo Satan kee ate 1951 2,800 13,700 7,900 3,800 
1960 1,190 19,270 9,600 3,000 
INIpISSinS 5 fcc Mme tte ee 1951 2,200 15,600 9,200 5,300 
1960 870 22,200 11,100 6,700 
imuiskamin Sarat eee ait oii oe 1951 2,500 20,200 11,300 6,800 
1960 1,200 24,440 12,000 5,700 
Substotal Meee Ate eee 1951 7,500 49,500 28,400 15,900 
1960 3,260 65,910 32,700 15,400 
B—Nickel Range 
Mani towline 2.5 aye Nee ot eis eee 1951 1,900 19,300 6,000 6,000 
1960 860 27,780 6,500 4,000 
SUCDUTY fits... 7a ein nee | ee 1951 2,200 13,600 8,300 5,500 
1960 910 16,700 7,600 3,600 
Sub-total ae seers loot ee LOL 4,100 32,900 14,300 11,500 
1960 1,770 44,480 14,100 7,600 
C—Sault 
INS OMAK: cet ere ee aio ee ee 1951 2,200 14,800 7,500 3,400 
1960 730 19,300 9,300 2,200 
Sub-total eee: ofc ncccerc eee 1951 2,200 14,800 7,500 3,400 
1960 730 19,300 9,300 2,200 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO... .1951 13,800 97,200 50,200 30,800 
1960 5,760 129,690 56,100 25,200 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Gn Ora Miah), be come oe ct cee 1951 600 2,600 1,600 700 
1960 240 4,030 2,000 700 
Rainy River: vce taccod ine see 1951 1,600 10,500 5,200 1,600 
1960 500 16,760 5,700 2,000 
hander, Bay nceser cin sate eee 1951 1,500 10,000 6,800 1,200 
1960 600 14,920 9,700 2,600 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 1951 3,700 23,100 13,600 3,500 
ONTARIO 1960 1,340 35,710 17,400 5,300 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO.............. 1951 260,600 2,465,900 1,271,900 1,755,500 
1960 95,000 3,048,000 1,330,000 1,880,000 


Sheep 


700 
1,200 


2,600 
3,700 


3,300 
4,900 


78,100 
84,800 


2,200 
2,600 


2,500 
2,400 


7,600 
8,200 


12,300 
13,200 


14,000 
16,300 


600 
1,000 


14,600 
17,300 


3,400 
4,800 


3,409 
4,800 


30,300 
35,300 


200 
1,000 


6,000 
7,300 


900 
1,200 


7,100 
9,500 


360,200 
385,000 


Source: Memorandum from the Ontario Department of Agriculture; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada. 
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NUMBER OF POULTRY ON FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951, 1959 AND 1960! 


REGIONS 
Hens and Chickens Turkeys Ducks Geese 
Eastern Ontariog (ina aa ere 1951 2,996,437 93,746 11,377 14,763 
1959 2,562,200 195,600 5,500 12,000 
1960 2,381,000 
LakelOntarion sate reat oe eee 1951 2,519,141 35,828 9,871 16,428 
1959 2,607,900 133,900 5,400 11,250 
1960 2,343,800 
Metropolitana sertte aaa tee 1951 2,334,974 74,113 35,736 14,677 
1959 3,391,000 486,500 41,100 11,450 
1960 3,175,700 
Nias arais. foe mas oan aan ee 1951 2,217,674 70,933 16,191 10,907 
1959 3,754,100 336,000 14,000 n.a, 
1960 2,690,200 
LakesS ty Clair sd: 86 erie ee ie 1951 2,775,306 114,391 34,722 16,059 
1959 3,077,600 482,000 27,300 n.a. 
1960 2,887,700 
Upper (Crand River, 2) ,cage! eee 1951 4,593,124 65,130 21,265 21,319 
1959 6,865,200 485,000 12,100 16,000 
1960 6,555,500 
Georgian! Bayvades sso as ae ee 1951 2,679,119 75,556 13,480 23,454 
1959 3,571,600 236,400 9,880 16,500 
1960 3,256,900 
NortheasternsOntarionen area ee 1951 492,337 28,643 1,228 2,614 
1959 470,500 88,800 1,500 2,750 
1960 444,000 
Northwestern Ontario.................. 1951 219,691 2,850 308 753 
1959 285,700 5,900 — —_— 
1960 264,900 
TLOEAT EON EART Otsac este item se 1951 23,767,391 666,465 164,961 139,324 
1959 29,500,000 2,649,100 129,080 111,000 
1960 27,600,000 2,200,000 130,000 109,000 


—Nil. 
n.a. Not available. 


1Regional data for turkeys, ducks and geese not available for 1960. 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture; A griculiwral Statistics for Ontario and Monthly Crop and Livestock Report; Dominion Bureau of St 


PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1957 TO 1960 


atistics, Census of Canuda, 


REGIONS 


1946 1957 1958 1959 1960 
% of 
Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. Total 
Eastern Ontario.............++ 9,040,514 13,025,299 16,903,110 15,980,448 15,128,033 17.8 
ake Ontario. 5.6 «it cole. bas 8,151,619 8,137,064 8,959,083 8,515,110 8,012,282 9.4 
Metropolitanc. 3... 6c cudamasienes 5,156,807 4,196,166 4,215,223 4,312,533 4,058,444 4.8 
Nias arags cn iu dhs. grec the Mert ceke 2,203,530 3,480,843 4,664,604 4,431,101 4,601,108 5.4 
Wake Prieto. tots scukvess eee 4,143,749 6,375,247 6,978,688 5,731,563 4,142,567 4.9 
PakenSt Glatt oc sces canbe st cose 4,435,799 2,687,843 2,602,083 2,609,055 2,415,481 2.8 
Upper Grand River............ 16,719,861 18,659,297 22,972,711 23,703,183 25,112,134 29.6 
Georgian’ Bay .. ).5.6s5cane sales 15,153,630 17,459,838 18,818,209 18,530,451 18,257,336 21.5 
Northeastern Ontario.......... 3,473,490 2,960,361 2,926,126 2,847,897 2,810,957 3.3 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 475,239 429,463 448,622 448,824 403,926 0.5 
TLOPAL ONDARIO™.... oscmavean 68,954,238 77,411,421 89,488,459 87,110,165 84,942,268 100.0 
Source; Ontario Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics for Ontario and Monthly Dairy Report. 
PRODUCTION OF CHEDDAR CHEESE, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1957 TO 1960 
REGIONS 
1946 1957 1958 1959 1960 
% of 
Ib. Ib. Ib. ib. lb. Total 
Basterty Ontario. ec... 6s ony 51,361,086 42,650,114 40,732,166 44,813,514 41,781,471 63.1 
Wakes Ontaclon. sarc clones 21,846,914 13,650,125 13,367,040 14,708,381 15,245,153 23.0 
Metropolitams.. o:. c.0 0.1 sss 146,150 125,565 52,750 27,397 10,533 Ba: 
DEALT. che cn tds cole ears 67,302 — — nae Ri v4 
Mia ee <a ae OR 11,841,054 3,391,011 4,032,238 3,948,280 3,701,086 5.6 
(OES Rad oa geuoodos onan 53,204 = = —— — — 
ay ee kc Aaa eke 6,107,673 2,342,939 2,625,426 3,765,055 3,861,573 5.8 
fe sets TAS eM cela 1,013,040 958,433 979,390 1,090,032 1,218,714 1.9 
Roe tet Ontario Moun upstate: 1,171,595 155,072 158,986 204,117 383,637 0.6 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 131,206 3,455 2,121 1,900 950 * 
TOTAL, ONTARIO ‘ 93,739,224 63,276,714 61,950,117 68,558,676 66,203,117 100.0 


-Nil. 
*Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics for Ontario and Monthly Dairy Report. 


Pile 


Forestry and the Forest-Based Industries 


Approximately three-quarters of Ontario’s land area is 
covered with forests. About two-thirds of these woodlands 
are productive. The two northern regions of the Province 
contain over 60 per cent of our productive forest lands. 
They are followed in rank by the Georgian Bay, Lake 
Ontario and Eastern Ontario regions, which also have a 
substantial forest coverage. 

Most of the Province’s sawmills have been established 
near the sources of the raw material they process. Conse- 
quently, about one-third of Ontario’s sawmills are located 
in the two northern regions. The Northeastern Ontario 
Region ranks first with respect to sawmill operations. 
About one-fifth of the Province’s sawmills are in this 
Region; they account for almost half the total value of 
Ontario’s sawn lumber production. Their location has 
been largely determined by the proximity of ample sources 
of raw material. On the other hand, nearness to the main 
markets for the final products is another important con- 
sideration. These two factors have prompted many 
operators to establish their mills farther to the south. 
Thus, the Georgian Bay, Lake Ontario and Eastern 


Ontario regions together contain half of the Province’s 
sawmills. They have the advantage of being located near 
the main markets while, at the same time, they are able 
to obtain timber locally. On average, however, their size 
is considerably less than that of their counterparts in 
northern Ontario. Distance to markets and costly trans- 
portation largely explain why in the northwest—in spite 
of extensive forests—the saw-milling industry is not as 
prominent as in the Northeastern and even the Eastern 
Ontario regions. 

In the pulp and paper industry, the pull of the market 
also appears to be a significant factor. Of the 41 establish- 
ments manufacturing pulp or paper or both, 17 are in the 
Niagara and Metropolitan regions and six in the Eastern 
and Lake Ontario regions. The two northern regions, 
however, account for almost two-thirds of total output of 
these products. In 1958, the selling value of factory ship- 
ments of the Province’s pulp and paper mills amounted 
to approximately $448 million. Northwestern Ontario’s 
ten mills accounted for $173 million (39 per cent) of the 
total and the eight mills in the Northeastern Region for 
$117 million (26 per cent). 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1958 


REGIONS 


Cost at Plant Selling Value 
Salaries of of 
Establishments Employees and Wages Materials Used Factory Shipments 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Bastern Ontario)... 42.70 3 2,918 12,845 22,611 52,349 
Lake Ontarios 2. eee ees 3 443 1,866 4,337 10,306 
Metropolitan. )4<4). 06a heen 7 1,570 9,582 13,467 25,044 
Niagara d Mors Soe ane cetera 10 3,422 16,535 35,259 69,587 
Lake Erie awrite acne: sree — — = == — 
Lake:St)JClairan. 2s. s.senme == = = = 
Wpper, Grand) River. oc. 2 on a. — — = = = 
Georsian Bayern can ee oe — — — — 
Northeastern Ontario........... 8 5,129 24,558 47,175 116,941 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 10 6,736 32,255 79,123 172,881 
TODA ~ONDARIO 22 eee 41 20,218 97,641 201,972 447,108 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF SAWMILL OPERATIONS, ONTARIO, 1958 


REGIONS 


Cost at Plant Selling Value 
Salaries of of 
Establishments Employees and Wages Materials Used Factory Shipments 

No No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Eastern ‘Onitariocs... .ncccseaakek: 160 869 1,896 5,258 8,945 
Lake: Ontacion. i000. cc 1c eee 113 496 1,007 2,426 4,221 
Metropolitan. mycccrr. net cena 15 34 82 156 254 
Niagara itor te kt cds eee 18 47 71 196 406 
Baker Erie soy Ae. Wrst ten ote 37 121 196 480 894 
Dake St. pGlate ts... ien vogue om 18 54 81 223 403 
Upper) Grand River.) oniseenc: 31 177 402 757 1,583 
Georgian) Bay). oc aces 132 712 1,479 3,160 6,106 
Northeastern Ontario........... 171 2,200 6,726 15,680 27,923 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 107 476 1,241 5,338 7,505 
TOTAL ONTARIO Meter er 802 5,186 13,181 33,674 58,240 


Commercial Fishing 


Ontario’s fisheries mainly occur in two regions—the 
Great Lakes, which are fished almost exclusively in 
summer—and Northwestern Ontario, where commercial 
fishing is mainly a winter operation. Lake Erie is by far 
the most important fishing ground in the Province with 
a 1959 catch of 31.6 million pounds valued at $2.5 million 
—two-thirds of the volume and 45 per cent of the value of 
production of Ontario fisheries. The Northern Inland 
Waters followed Lake Erie in quantity and value of fish 
caught; in 1959, 7.6 million pounds were landed—worth 


and fourth in volume. Lake Ontario was fourth in value 
and fifth in volume and Lake Superior fifth in value but 
third in volume. Lake St. Clair and the North Channel 
of Lake Huron had catches totalling $192,000. 

In 1959, Lake Erie accounted for about 98 per cent 
of Ontario’s perch, 97 per cent of its smelt, and almost 
one-third of its yellow pickerel. This fishing ground also 
produced nearly all of the Province’s supply of white bass. 
The Northern Inland Waters were the leading source of 
yellow pickerel—about 50 per cent of the 1959 Ontario 
output—and the producer of more than two-thirds of the 
Province’s whitefish. Lake Superior yielded most of 


$1.2 million. Lake Huron proper ranked third in value Ontario’s herring catch. 


COMMERCIAL CATCH AND MARKETED VALUE: OF FISH, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1939 TO 1959 


FISHERIES DISTRICTS 


Northern Southern 
Lake Lake Lake Lake Georgian North Lake Inland Inland Total Catch 
Ontario Erie St. Clair Huron Bay Channel Superior Waters Waters and Value 
1939 (000 1b.) 3,512 14,263 784 2,496 2,989 959 3,307 4,882 655 33,847 
($000’s) 261 1,093 39 291 394 111 325 460 36 3,010 
1946 (000 1b.) 2,059 18,925 493 953 1,292 289 3,589 4,718 679 32,997 
($000’s) 357 3,475 68 170 373 48 719 1,008 79 6,297 
1951 (000 lb.) 2,414 13,143 389 1,473 3,720 541 2,851 5,727 707 30,969 
($000’s) 476 3,254 68 429 1,538 146 721 1,165 128 7,925 
1954 (000 1b.) 1,915 28,914 1,021 1,462 4,291 394 2,891 6,081 711 47,680 
($000’s) 301 3,832 99 362 1,616 72 635 888 84 7,889 
1955 (000 1b.) 1,944 30,284 821 1,262 2,298 243 2,539 5,628 615 45,634 
($000’s) 352 4,322 87 329 993 63 589 824 72 7,631 
1956 (000 1b.) 2,628 44,683 1,028 1,461 1,109 186 2,144 5,877 594 59,710 
($000’s) 483 6,113 93 323 423 56 438 926 63 8,918 
1957 (000 1b.) 1,996 37,103 ‘tsi Ht 2 989 664 191 2,797 5,764 493 51,109 
($000’s) 369 5,453 115 326 245 54 387 916 62 7,927 
1958 (000 lb.) 2,100 30,751 907 2,025 407 255 2,872 7,315 543 47,175 
($000’s) 453 5,244 104 487 131 94 423 1,169 75 8,180 
1959 (000 lb.) 2,052 31,597 845 2,203 225 171 3,850 7,617 432 48,992 
($000’s) 442 2,475 115 578 76 77 424 1,226 61 5,474 


1In conformity with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics procedure, value of production (marketed value) in Ontario is obtained by adding 121% per cent to landed value. 
Source; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fisheries Statistics of Canada and Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 


COMMERCIAL LANDINGS OF FISH BY PRINCIPAL SPECIES, ONTARIO, 1959 


FISHERIES DISTRICTS 


Northern Southern 
Lake Lake Lake Lake Georgian North Lake Inland Inland Total 
Ontario Erie St. Clair Huron Bay Channel Superior Waters Waters Catch Value 
(Thousands of Pounds) ($000’s) 
Yellow Pickerel.... 151 1,384 102 331 62 29 271 ORES — 4,653 1,475 
PORCW trast tars setae 32 19,606 37 236 3 4 27 19 4 19,968 1,358 
Whitefisht oe .tiss1-<-\- 336 87 — 229 64 54 210 2,204 — 3,184 878 
Chub, Tullibee......... — = = 1,082 3 — 117 374 — 1,576 269 
White Bass........:... 16 1,405 16 3 — — — 3 1 1,444 243 
Simmel ty Aroha ets 208 6,843 == — = = 2 3 4 7,060 231 
Lake router. oa 1 = = = 1 = 238 282 — 522 183 
Sturgeon ... ; : 8 4 11 il 3 5 5 114 18 179 161 
Herring ..... os See 52 40 = 13 3 1 2,834 5 — 2,948 123 
Northern Pike......... 33 1 10 1 6 16 3 923 — 993 107 
Garpiee «ia 3 536 390 434 17 22 8 = — 112 1,519 90 
Others 7. wi. Wd cake 679 1,837 235 280 58 54 143 1,367 293 4,946 356 
TOTVAL, (000) Iba oes xh 2,052 31,597 845 2,203 225 171 3,850 7,617 432 48,992 
VALUE ($000’s)!........ 442 2,475 115 578 76 77 424 1,226 61 5,474 


1] f ity with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics procedure, value of production (marketed value) in Ontario is obtained by adding 1214 per cent to landed value. 
n conformity w ‘ S s 
Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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Trapping and Fur Farming 

Beaver, mink and muskrat are by far the most impor- 
tant fur-bearing animals trapped in Ontario. The major 
portion of our wild pelts comes from Northern Ontario. 
The Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region last year 
accounted for 41 per cent of the beaver, 27 per cent of 
the mink and 19 per cent of the muskrat trapped in the 


NUMBER OF LICENSED FUR FARMS, 1949, 1958 AND 1959 


REGIONS 

1949 1958 1959 
Eastern Ontarion5.¢ sien sot 156 22 18 
wakerOntariow, ge ere 65 13 12 
Metropolitanta.s-..5 232 78 76 
INIAS ATA Leth tests on crnat ah tere 120 86 83 
Bake Eries ie cae eo. eee 96 45 46 
Lake St Olairiw,) <n 2. sepa 63 27 28 
Upper Grand River........... 162 101 100 
Georsian (Bayview ee a nee 253 100 94 
Northeastern Ontario......... 76 12 11 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 159 29 27 
TOTAL, ONTARIO® #00. 2s. 1,382 513 495 


Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report and 


memorandum. 


Province. Northeastern Ontario’s share of total catch 
was: 27 per cent for beaver, 28 per cent for mink and 
10 per cent for muskrat. More than two-thirds of the 
muskrat catch originates in Southern Ontario; one-third 
comes from the area west of Lake Simcoe and about 20 
per cent from the Lake Ontario Region. 

Mink account for approximately 99 per cent of total 
value of fur ranch production. In 1959 the total number 
of fur farms in the Province was 495. Ontario’s major 
fur-farming areas are the Upper Grand River Region, 
with 100 fur farms, followed by the Georgian Bay Region 
(94 farms) and the Niagara Region (83 farms). 


Mineral Production 

Ontario’s position as the nation’s leading province with 
respect to value of mineral production is largely held by 
virtue of the rich and abundant metallic ore deposits of 
the Canadian Shield. The five top-ranking minerals, 
nickel, uranium, copper, gold and iron ore, accounting 
for 78 per cent ($766 million) of the Province’s total 
mineral production in 1960, are found predominantly in 
the Precambrian rocks of the Shield area of Northern 
Ontario. Principally on this basis, Ontario can be divided 
into two sections. Firstly, Northern Ontario, which pro- 
duces more than four-fifths of the Province’s mineral 
wealth, chiefly metais; secondly, Southern Ontario, which 
brings forth the remaining 20 per cent, mainly structural 
materials but also certain metals, non-metallic minerals 
and fuels. 

The mineral-rich Northeastern Ontario Region pro- 
duced an estimated 73 per cent of the Province’s total 
mineral output in 1959. A large part of this mineral 
wealth stems from the rich nickel-copper areas near Sud- 
bury, which also contain a number of other minerals such 
as’ cobalt, iron ore, gold, silver, platinum and related 
metals. Another significant production centre is the 
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uranium-rich area located near Elliot Lake. Gold is mined 
mainly in three areas, Porcupine, Larder Lake and 
Kirkland Lake, all located some 150 air-miles north or 
northeast of Sudbury. In 1959, mines in the Northeastern 
Region produced 70 per cent of the free world’s nickel, 
approximately one-third of the world’s platinum metals, 
74 per cent of Canada’s uranium, 47 per cent of its gold 
and 40 per cent of its copper. Nearly 92 percent of the 
nation’s cobalt and 79 per cent of the Province’s silver 
production is also mined in the Region. In addition, 37 
per cent of Ontario’s iron ore is produced near Michipi- 
coten. Other important minerals recovered are asbestos, 
selenium, quartz, sand and gravel. The two largest nickel- 
copper mining companies in the world, The International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited, and Falconbridge 
Nickel Mining Limited are located near Sudbury. The 
world’s two largest uranium producers, in terms of daily 
mill capacity, Rio Algom and Denison, are located in the 
Elliot Lake-Blind River area. The following table shows 
the production of main metals in the Region in 1959: 


METALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTION 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1959! 


Production Value 
(000’s) ($000’s) 
Cobaley. 85. cde conde cen eee Ib, 2,998 5,427 
Copper. 2. mace re ee lb. 318,097 93,671 
GONG i istic stasis i Oe troy oz. 2,072 69,570 
Trot Ores), 3c Mes ds sens eee short tons 2,326 18,080 
NICKS) rasp caesar oot rng ee aR EO Ib. 345,273 240,342 
Platinum :,2. 0. fey eb ee troy 0z 150 10,952 
Related Platinum Metals..... troy oz 170 5,662 
Silver). 42, Ree ss eee troy 0z 7,823 6,869 
UraniUme qa ertiseics 5 eee lb. 22,668 240,584 
Total 691,157 
1Preliminary. 
In 1959, the Lakehead-Northwestern Region was 


Ontario’s second most important mineral producer. The 
leading minerals mined in this area, in order of impor- 
tance, were iron ore, gold, copper and zinc. All of the 
iron ore is mined at Steep Rock Lake, near Atikokan. 
As a result of increased production at the Steep Rock 
Iron Mines and Canadian Charleson, the iron ore output 
for the Region nearly doubled in 1959. New develop- 
ments in this area, particularly the commencement of 
production, in 1960, by the Caland Ore Company and 
new deposits discovered near Nakina and Red Lake in 
this Region may well double Ontario’s iron ore production 
in a few years. Red Lake, Ontario’s third largest gold 
mining centre is the principal gold camp in the Region; 
others are located near Little Longlac, Pickle Crow and 
Beardmore. Copper and zinc are predominantly mined 
near Manitouwadge. The relatively new and rapid 
developments at the Geco and Willroy copper and zinc 
mines here, have made the Thunder Bay District the first 
mining area of the Region in recent years. In 1959, the 
Region produced all of Ontario’s zinc output, 52 per 
cent of the iron ore, 15 per cent of all copper and 22 per 
cent of the Province’s gold production. Over 21 per cent 
of Ontario’s silver is mined in Northwestern Ontario, 


mainly near Manitouwadge, as a by-product of the copper- 
zinc mines. Production of the leading metals in the 
Region in 1959 is shown below: 


METALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTION 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 1959: 


Production Value 

(000’s) ($000’s) 

Copper... BiM etek teine lb 55,397 16,403 
Goldene se eee troy oz. 595 19,946 
Tron ‘Ore. Tes ca ak short tons 3,277 25,271 
Leads thane eae Ib. 3,097 329 
Silvers bor. pe uate eae at troy oz. 2,133 1,872 
ZANC Siac ce ora ee Ib. 89,963 11,011 
Total 74,832 


1Preliminary, 


In Southern Ontario, the Metropolitan Region is the 
Province’s leading producer of structural materials, mainly 
sand, gravel and clays. These materials are used for 
brick, tile and concrete to build the great industrial, 
housing and highway projects undertaken in the Region. 

The Lake Ontario Region is the Province’s third largest 
producer of metallic minerals, mainly uranium and iron 
ore. All of the uranium production takes place in the 
Bancroft area, where, in 1959, nearly nine per cent of 
Ontario’s output of this metal ($22.3 million) was pro- 
duced. About 11 per cent ($5.2 million) of the 
Province’s iron ore was mined near Marmora in 1959. 
The Region is also known for its production of nepheline 
syenite used in the glass and ceramics industry. Total 
value of production for this mineral was $2,909,000, in 
1959. Among the structural materials, cement is the 
main product, manufactured near Picton and Belleville. 

The principal minerals found in the Lake St. Clair 
Region are salt and natural gas. In 1959, an estimated 
two-thirds of the nation’s salt was produced near Windsor. 
The major sources of Ontario’s natural gas are located 
in Lambton and Kent counties. Nearly one-fifth of 


GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945 AND 1956 TO 1958 


Ontario’s natural gas output was recovered from off-shore 
wells in Lake Erie. Most of these are located south of 
Kent County, where 96 per cent of the Lake’s off-shore 
gas production is concentrated. Other minerals in the 
Region are oil in Lambton County (Moore Township 
pools) and lime in Essex County. 

The Lake Erie Region is chiefly known for its pro- 
duction of cement and lime in Oxford County. Limestone 
(found near Beachville) is used as a flux in the steel 
industry. The Region also possesses one of Ontario’s 
largest oil fields, located near Rodney in Elgin County. In 
recent years, the Rodney oil field has produced an average 
of 370,000 barrels of petroleum per annum. Natural gas 
is extracted from pools in Norfolk County. Recently 
additional gas discoveries have been made in Long Point 
Bay and in Elgin County. 

The Niagara Region is the Province’s second largest 
producer of structural materials. Crushed limestone from 
the Niagara Escarpment, is the leading product. Gypsum 
is mined from extensive fields near Hagersville in Haldi- 
mand County. 

In the Upper Grand River Region, a new salt mine 
was opened in November, 1959, near Goderich in Huron 
County. This mine is considered to be the most modern 
and efficient of its kind in the world. 

The Eastern Ontario Region is noted as the location of 
Canada’s only producer of magnesium, which is used 
as a constituent in alloys for the production of aircraft 
and missiles. The mine and plant located near Haley, in 
Renfrew County produced $2,230,000 of magnesium 
metal, in 1959. Other minerals mined in the Region 
are limestone, sand and gravel. 

The Georgian Bay Region mineral production consists 
of the quarrrying of sand and gravel in limited quantities. 
Limestone is obtained from the Blue Mountains in Simcoe 
County. 


REGIONS xt 
1945 1956 1957 1958 Per Cent Change 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) Per Cent of Total 1958/1945 1958/1957 
EASTERINCON LD ARIEGO sacin getenes (terri telat 2,580 14,670 17,511 11,500 1.4 346 =34 
A= Ottawa. Valley... anit notes 2,350 9,652 9,934 7,899 1.0 236 -20 
B—Upper St.. Lawrences... nce ene 230 5,018 7,577 3,601 0.4 1,466 -52 
TAK ONTARIO. occurce 0 cer miele einer tetsieisrede 3,022 20,166 34,679 42,073 bya} 1,292 21 
METROPOLITAN | epee sce se eee 3,206 30,099 37,467 46,454 5.9 1,349 24 
SUUCUN TUNE poe RMERIGos 6 era MeraSccttada 6,051 20,211 21,913 23,197 2.9 283 6 
Re BU LLNS EOD. sivas eect a tke aes 1,934 8,914 9,093 9,839 1.2 409 8 
REN aka isd ee oe 4,117 11,297 12,820 13,358 1.7 224 hi 
TAI Be PRT are ae wisn oolevap ei auein pinion) oeithahnctialne 3,014 9,985 14,016 17,861 2.3 493 27 
TANS STRCTALR G faecaras oncitecetecte 6,904 15,449 17,548 20,215 2.6 193 15 
Renee nce. Ge 5,901 11,103 12,558 13,995 1.8 137 "1 
Bea anton. «sak mo kes ine esis eta 1,003 4,346 4,990 6,220 0.8 520 25 
UPPER GRAND RIVER.......-.:-:-++555 2,812 14,436 14,057 13,882 1.8 394 =I 
= 3,124 3,184 3,747 0.5 674 18 
sE IAN BAY...... a er ee eee 484 3, ; é 
Saves am Waters, acco) muk niece ere! inti 476 3,003 2,863 3,649 0.5 667 27 
Be ighlands... M2, teen aaeseer 8 121 321 98 * 1,125 ~69 
7 = 3 538,760 544,951 69.0 204 1 
0 TERN ONTARIO........---+> 179,008 476,223 3 5 
CR ae i375 (Pee ooneerane Sore OOO OS 52,886 82,357 77,258 82,348 10.4 56 vf 
ek CS ee See * eee 124,004 370,382 374,331 255,126 32.3 106 =39 
Gusdule Th aecg te iew cas Sa 2,118 23,484 87,171 207,477 26.3 9,696 138 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 9,464 46,460 49,689 65,722 8.3 594 32 
TOTAL, ONTARIO. ci. ieee ne ete re eres 216,545 650,823 748,824 789,602 100.0 265 5 
, ONTARIO....... 0005s sees A 
*Less than 0.05 per cent. DX 


Source: Ontario Department of Mines. 


GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION BY CLASSES, ONTARIO, 1958 


REGIONS 
Structural 
Metallics Non- Metallics Fuels Materials Total 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
EASTERN ONTARIO“ (2: 2 oa «Sense 2,779 9 = 8,712 11,500 
A—Ottawa Valley..............-. 2,779 2 -- 5,118 7,899 
B—Upper St. Lawrence.......... — 7 — 3,594 3,601 
RAKE ON PARIO Cs ctu cit see tated 26,221 2,797 = 13,055 42,073 
METROPOLITAN soc00 gee ian ay — 125 17 46,312 46,454 
INTAGARAGE. ota. aginst .ee 2 Sear epee - 15275 501 21,421 23,197 
A—Burlington:.s. oops sae — — — 9,839 9,839 
B=-Niasara’,.. cs fhe eee me — 1,275 501 11,582 13,358 
LAKE. RU c. .t Sober cick Sento ca doer — = 2,038 15,823 17,861 
BAKE ST: sCUAIR es gece teria oh: -— 8,948 5,978 5,289 20,215 
Av —BOrGer: o.0 ot oat bee ee — 7,383 1,607 5,005 13,995 
B—Lambton coi eine tne -- 1,565 4,371 284 6,220 
UPPER GRAND RIVER.............. _— 1,256 64 12,562 13,882 
GEORGTAN BAY ere nse ne. sitet eee — 1 — 3,746 3,747 
A=Blue Water). 2) i258 gfe. seus = = = 3,649 3,649 
B=Hishlands x ee zechie ee seer — 1 — 97 98 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO........ 536,603 5,945 —_ 2,403 544,951 
A Olay Belts...2) was thicnrscgms ens 77,264 3,945 — 1,139 82,348 
B—Nickel Range. . 2.2. 6.06 .<0304 252,457 1,813 — 856 255,126 
GC Saules. (Ae ten cd Tose 206,882 187 — 408 207,477 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO}. os soeete te teara ae ee 63,693 = — 2,029 65,722 
TOTALS ONTARIO’ feo sage hota 629,296 20,356 8,598 131,352 789,602 
Source: Ontario Department of Mines. 
MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
1945 1955 1958 
Production 7 Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO REGION 
Metallics 5.6050.05 sete ee eee 1,627 4,669 2,779 
Caleta % ay. Pac, ete ons ae ees Ib. 22,720 19 1 V 25,227 31 
Masnesiumsc ists.) cee ab. 7,358,545 1,607 n.a. 4,6692 9,087,362 2,748 
INon-Metallics (0%. eras cote taro d coe 381 3 9 
AASDeSt(GS. 2. oa <feoes ncn Aten © tons ei 3 = = = = 
Gorundums. cose ies Mk attODs 1,317 130 —_ — — — 
Reldspartee Ocoee cata. Gireee tons 2,316 263 — — — = 
Graphite ys. eee eae tons 1,910 179 — aS _— —— 
IMACA Nanny oe atte one ee ee cts Ls 2,838,646 22 41,361 1 17,590 1 
Mineral Waters.......... ae ease 8,285 1 33573, 2 2,433 
Phosphate on samscarn.>. Sarena cons 8 a3 == == a a 
Quartz ie cro tee ee ee ..,, tons 7,421 21 — — i 6 
Structural Materials.......... Ree ta 572 6,160 8,712 
Clay (Products #eee 7a ita oct a 133 x 697 * 906 
Ll miewe eres ero Reece nas .... tons 4,032 35 9,916 141 12,104 196 
Sand and Gravel......... A .. tons 703,372 354 5,233,659 3,246 7,891,574 4,234 
Stone: 
Granite and Trap..... eR cOns 717 ih 117,621 216 557 8 
Limestone... c.05 finc44 kon: 24,368 29 1,268,025 1,813 2,096,496 3,350 
Marble: 222s... ec cee tons 91 3 275 10 = == 
Sandstones)23 5-4: .eee eee tOns 1,000 11 3,333 37 860 17 
TOTAL. Son oee tetts-ck smitete 2,580 10,832 11,500 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958 —Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1945 1955 


1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 

TOTAL, A—OTTAWA VALLEY 

Metallics yn. anna cee cree een 1,627 4,669 2,779 
Galciuml Mibaatate ea ccs trate na. lb. 22,720 19 1 1 25,227 31 
Magnesium seine so. foo snec ee Ib. 7,358,545 1,607 n.a. 4,669? 9,087,362 2,748 
Non= Metallics sy eee ae ee 339 3 2 

ASDESEOS anes pec ot ee tons 3 43 = = <= = 

Cogundtmgcrancesse ee tons 1,317 130 = — —— = 

Feldspar . tuareichace SPR E aoe ae tons 2,316 25 — —— = — 

Graphitemis tens ce eee tons 1,910 179 — — = = 

MICA Nee te Nee hah oie ee en ne Ib. 116,737 1 41,361 1 17,203 iil 

MineraluWaters) « -peaaaar erent gals. 8,285 1 3,573 2,433 2 

Phosphatem. 40h tons 8 #* — —_— — _ 

Structural Materials. ............-... 384 3,546 5,118 

Clay Products: ce. ot anc tae ees * * 133 * 697 * 906 

Rime re cpap cee pi nccclerin Sterne Meee ad tons 4,032 aie) 9,916 141 12,104 196 

Sand and "Gravel. eee ee tons 511,830 181 2,525,387 1,321 4,329,604 1,904 

Stone: t 
Limestone. tons 22,668 24 987,384 1,350 1,257,726 2,095 
Sandstone............. tons 1,000 li 3,333 37 860 17 
WO TGAL ss nuns ae 2,350 8,218 7,899 

A—Ottawa Valley 
Carleton: 

INon=Metallicsissis eke ee pits 1 * ~ 
Mineral Waters... 6c... one: gals. 6,500 1 1,500 as —_— ~ 

Structural Materials............. 286 2,553 4,164 
Clay: Products: ee os. 2 eae * * 126 * 593 * 804 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 402,975 129 1,173,928 635 9,044,007 1,372 
Stone: 

Limes toOvue aleve ese tons 20,685 20 965,241 1,288 1,215,424 1,970 
Sandstone..... . tons 1,000 11 3,333 37 860 17 
TOMA) ee eee cars eer 286 2,553 4,164 

Non=Metallicsi acne tock nee 26 1 HK 
Heldsparocnaiis ta peeies arctan er ae tons 2,316 25 = — — — 
INDI as vant ari diate ictereee Ib. 116,737 1 41,361 1 17,203 me 
Phosphate. gat peor tons 8 Sid = — == = 

Structural Materials............. 6 247 109 
TPAGISY Seeap asia ase en tons 347 5 2,819 70 2,683 70 
Sand and) Grayeli.... os. 0+ ce tons 2,093 *% 516,940 177 171,407 39 
Stone: 

Eimestonez res, mca ne: tons 283 ote) 122 2K 71 ah 
FEOT AL sein cence sobehnee ere 32 248 110 
Prescott: 

Structural Materialss>......---se — 16 63 
Stone: 

Limestone: woo. -s6o. tons =e _ 8,564 16 33,395 63 
TOTAL tin.cacue Gain ieee. — er 16 pei & 
Renfrew: 

Metallics fos. Jas teneesannee suse ae 1,627 4,669 2,779 
Galelum<...25-ohs Riee eee Ib. 22,720 19 1 1 25,227 31 
Magnesite (. 5 so ceca were st Ib. 7,358,545 1,607 n.a 4,6692 9,087,362 2,748 

Non= Metallics: sosc se oe erien Cee 312 — ae 
AsbeStOS:. cc vices o wh aren eee tons 3 3 = = = Kye 
Corundtims vos eee tons 1,317 130 = =< 2h = 
Graphites...cscecnnae eG tons 1,910 179 a = ae ae 

Structural Materials............. 93 736 782 
Clay Products.......... * * 7 * 104 * 102 
TELTIVO acy eine eee ais Si ee tons 3,685 30 7,097 71 9,421 126 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 106,762 52 834,107 509 1,113,640 493 
Stone: 

EimestoOne. =.) vo) se tons 1,700 4 13,457 46 8,836 62 
TOMA Lic fe ee 2,031 5,398 3,561 
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COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


A—Ottawa Valley—Continued 


Russell: 


Structural Materials.......... 
Sand and Gravel........... 


Structural Materials............... 
Sandland (Gravel> opeer- 4. ee 


Stone: 


Granite and Trap:.:7........ 
Limestone). 20-208 8 vas 
INarDle no. se eee 


B—Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas: 


Structural Materials......... 
Sand and Gravel............ 


Stone: 


Limestone............ 


Structural Materials........... 
Sand and Gravel.......... 


Stone: 


Granite and Trap..... 
Limestone............ 


Glengarry: 


Structural Materials.......... 
Sand and Gravel.......... 


Grenville: 


Structural Materials.......... 
Sand and Gravel.......... 


Structural Materials........., 
Sand and Gravel.......... 


Stone: 


Granite and Trap..... 
Limestone sng sean 


1945 1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
eK 2 2 
gals. 1,785 ial 2,073 2 2,433 2 
= 4K 2k 
tons — — 412 % 550 7 
od 2 2 
42 — 6 
tons — ie aS = = = 
Ib. 2,721,909 21 — —~ 387 * 
tons 7,421 21 — —_— 1 6 
188 2,614 3,594 
tons 191,542 173 2,708,272 1,926 3,561,970 2,330 
tons 717 7 117,621 216 557 8 
tons 1,700 5 280,641 463 838,770 1,255 
tons 91 &) 275 10 — — 
230 2,614 3,600 
% 93 909 
tons 1,046 7 118,423 93 438,703 210 
tons — — — — 428,311 698 
2% 93 909 
41 = ek 
tons = 18 a — = = 
Ib. 2,720,646 20 — — 387 ** 
tons 7,421 21 = — = — 
34 603 561 
tons 51,287 22 123,571 114 192,442 173 
tons 717 vf 2,050 27 557 8 
tons 1,700 5 280,152 4162 306,600 380 
76 603 561 
30 195 170 
tons 29,307 30 211,101 195 343,744 170 
30 195 170 
— 449 381 
tons — —_ 576,666 449 613,104 381 
— 449 381 
= 6 
lb. 1,263 1 — = a = 
tons — = = as 1 6 
— 300 327 
tons — _— 267,738 111 243,896 150 
»> tone — oo 115,571 189 — = 
tons — — 489 1 103,859 177 
1 300 333 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


B—Upper St. Lawrence—Continued 
Stormont: 


Structural Materials 


Sand and Gravel............. tons 
Stone: 

Marblew i Wiech seat ce tons 
TO RAL irae aoe aes ae 


Metallicas: mari retry icc ce ete 
Gériumy rare earths 2) eee na 
Tron: Ore. ei ee short tons 
Uranium 7(UsOne eee Ib 
Non-~Metallicss in... ee ee 
Heldsparnecunccee i hee tons 
BIQOrspariee ci one ee tons 
Nepheline Syenite................ tons 
Tale ener oceanic eee ee tons 


Gemientie st 74 as eae ee bbls 
Clay: Products 37h ee in en “es 
Sand and' Gravel. ..c2)......-.0... tons 
Stone: 
Granite/and Trap)... eee tons 
Limestone): fic caco:c ass sau. ores tons 
Marble o25 5c int ctr teckcrct aes tons 
Sanidstone sian ditt os ate tons 
TE OTA Ge es casas) ee ee asteronatars 


Lake Ontario Region 
Durham: 


Structural Materials............. 


Sand and Gravel............. tons 
MOD AW sacs oo apacetentstefeis ireraies 
Haliburton: 

Metallics ae associ Gn terre 
Cerium, rare earths.........n.a. 
WraniunacUsOs)iaranecrne Ib. 

Structural Materials............. 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 
Stone: 

Marble is cn Give vie toss got eae tons 
Sandstone noi. oot tons 
ROTATE; crocs apse tne ers 
Hastings: 

Metallics. atccuemcm ee cier enrtet: 
Tron ‘Ores geste eee ete ae short tons 
Uranium (U:O3) eases ee lb. 

Non= Metallics; jrniecratele satin 
Meldspars: cis paces ener tons 
BIUOLrSpat cach eee cree tons 
BRAT OVeS fos. vice Meee Ra net eter tons 

Structural Materials...........-. 
COONVIOIRE «x coe Sn Fic aon aig es aiaee bbls 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 
Stone: 

Granite and Trap........tons 
Tamestone’...c..3 5 cee eee tons 
Marble... Pate er tons 
RAHAStONEG 0. sory eee ae tons 
TOMAS oe fous cy opp inaenn 


285 


13,723 


1945 1955 1958 

Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
123 975 1,246 
109,902 120 1,410,773 964 1,730,081 1,246 

91 3 275 10 — —_ 
123 975 1,246 
— 2,899 26,221 

—_ — na. oil — _— 
— — 219,994 2,899 531,026 7,229 
—- — — — 1,826,149 18,992 
652 2,324 2,797 

77 1 — — — — 
7,369 234 730 30 1,256 58 
61,345 276 146,068 2,100 201,306 2,613 
12,863 141 14,591 195 8,725 126 
2,371 12,958 13,056 
884,873 1,336 4,032,728 10,160 3,616,366 9,303 
* 42 cs 93 * 93 
984,933 408 1,046,547 674 2,819,553 1,287 
108,143 271 325,541 724 471,528 1,051 
241,986 271 845,351 1,059 930,903 1,000 
5,727 42 33,424 248 33,989 301 
= — 42 ** 769 21 
3,022 18,182 42,073 
= * 21 
=F = 206 ** 149,952 21 
==, * 21 
— ee 10,795 

—s ee n.a. eK af as 
— — — — 982,856 10,795 
20 64 88 
— — 1,133 es 115,742 17 
3,600 20 8,641 64 9,942 71 

we =a 42 *K ree a 
20 64 10,883 
— 2,899 15,426 
— — 219,994 2,899 531,026 7,229 
= — — _— 843,293 8,197 
376 225 183 

77 1 oo — — — 
7,369 234 730 30 1,256 58 
12,863 141 14,591 195 8,725 126 
2,055 10,599 8,838 
884,873 1,336 4,032,728 10,160 3,048,732 7,864 
972,374 405 51,488 33 626,925 97 
8,918 ill 22,487 48 263,637 545 
144,795 181 119,891 204 82,680 81 
2,127 22 22,500 154 24,047 230 
— _ — == 769 21 
2,431 24,448 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Lake Ontario Region—Continued 
Lennox & Addington: 


Structural Materials............. 
Clay, Products sen. ck ee 
Sand and Gravel............ 
Stone: 

PIMeCStONe «ec caiscceds aoe: 
Marbileic ohm ils ooh. 


Northumberland: 


Structural Materials............. 
ClayaProducts cee ee 
Sand and Gravel............. 


StructuraliMaterialse..5......08 
Clay Products'+ss-5,-5 5-0 eee 
Sandvtand Grayelly..2 0... 
Stone: 

Granite and Trap......: 
Limestone: .., 5.00.0. 


Prince Edward: 


Structural Materials............. 
Cement. feng ee oe oe 


Stone: 
Limestone... ./0.504..:; 


Victoria: 


Structural Materials............. 
ClaysProductse sera 
Sand and Gravel............. 
Stone: 

Eimestone ne asa een 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN REGION 


Non-=Metallicet-< ance eee 
QUAL UZ aah nia ae ee eae 


Stone: 
Limestone eee 7 ae 
Sandstone ie. i ee ee 


tons 
tons 


tons 


tons 


.tons 


tons 


bbls. 
tons 


. tons 


tons 


1945 1955 1958 

Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
15 313 235 
* 15 * 70 bi 86 
— — 20,595 6 54,294 20 
— — 179,836 207 95,733 129 

— —_— 2,283 31 = — 
15 313 235 
oe 506 859 
4,186 * 823,809 503 1,389,700 856 
2 506 859 
276 2,100 2,613 
61,345 276 146,068 2,100 201,306 2,613 
186 817 737 

* 25 * 12 —_— = 
5,233 1 133,869 129 247,526 231 
99,225 160 303,054 676 207,891 506 

283 oa = = as BB 
462 2,916 3,351 
—_ 3 1,740 
a = — = 567,634 1,439 
— ~ 10,298 3 84,375 22 
_— — ~ — 337,563 279 
— 3 1,740 
93 656 537 
* 2 * 8 * 4 
3,140 2 5,149 bes 151,039 23 
96,908 90 545,624 648 414,927 510 
93 656 537 
—_ 164 125 
— —_— 13,963 164 10,400 125 
—_ me 17 
= —_ —_ — 47,201 17 
3,206 26,941 46,312 
= = — —_ 4,027,326 10,285 
* 2,062 * 11,924 * 15,773 
4,529 46 11,800 202 6,573 117 
1,979,292 1,089 14,935,813 12,562 22,945,810 17,330 
283 *k 1,245,394 2,021 1,962,777 2,284 
2,680 9 24,195 232 26,219 523 
3,206 27,104 46,454 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958— Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1945 1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Metropolitan Region 
Halton: 
1 SULTS) SN Res oe ert ME eS AE, => = 17 
INatutaliGas ae eee M. cu. ft. -- — — — 47,201 17 
Structural Materials............. 624 4,419 5,148 
ClaysProducts.-07 joe * * 572 * 1,911 * 1,923 
Tete S32 nee. Sha ace tons 4,529 46 11,800 202 6,573 117 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 4,186 ek 344,970 126 823,504 387 
Stone: 
Limestonets....... se tons 283 ee 1,245,394 2,021 1,962,777 2,284 
Sandstonez aes ieee tons 1,732 5 17,232 159 18,557 437 
TODAT b cteaitee anette oe 624 4,419 5,166 
Ontario: 
INon=Metallics eee) ee — 164 125 
QuartZiaw cinta sees tons = = 13,963 164 10,400 125 
Structural Materials............. 12 1,095 1,690 
ClayeProductsie- ei ee * 9 cf 50 * 80 
Sand’and’ Gravel) .....20-. 0 tons 4,186 3 1,644,992 1,045 2,295,228 1,610 
TOTAL eto oe 12 1,259 1,814 
Peel: 
Structural Materials............. 938 6,762 24,161 
Cement sari weet ean bbls. — oo — — 4,027,326 10,285 
Clay (Products nasser ee a * 934 * 3,995 * 9,881 
Sand and Gravel............. tons — — 2,772,221 2,695 5,529,282 3,909 
Stone: 
Sandstonewa, ya ee tons 948 4 6,963 73 7,662 86 
SLOPAL 5 sents Nee eer anya ae 938 6,762 24,161 
York: 
Structural Materials............. 1,633 14,665 15,313 
Clay~ Productsinwne. seeks * * 547 * 5,968 * 3,889 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 1,970,920 1,086 10,173,630 8,696 14,297,796 11,424 
TOTAL v5.c.ns cope eyes vorrei. 1,633 14,665 15,313 
TOTAL, NIAGARA REGION 
INOn-Metalliest tn coc. 45.0 Saeeeics sees 514 932 1,276 
GY psu. vce mere: Ceee tons 92,174 386 366,416 808 425,733 1,060 
Peatinnciescanecrser in tees roar tons 8,036 129 4,284 124 6,123 216 
Puels Bra hoster ate toa a etna iar terre 1,661 704 500 
Natural "Gaerinccnst ceca aeration M. cu. ft. 2,472,290 1,661 1,759,527 704 1,352,254 500 
Petroleuniee, cn vice ate cease hee bbls. 24 7k — = a f= 
Structural Materiales an. a. sce ues ee 3,876 17,311 21,421 
Cements cee eee bbls. 709,763 1,153 1,301,098 3,603 777,600 2,224 
Clays Productsanenmenn nee ee * * 409 * 3,354 is 3,610 
WALDO eee cava ss tans ssrsgere os foray ai yee tons -- — — —_ 185,802 2,136 
Sand and: Gravelic aves siienee tons 1,844,269 1,099 5,057,570 3,468 7,257,742 4,624 
Stone: 
THAMES TOMS ea srt onuicanneeiste ee tons 1,372,586 1,215 5,990,247 6,886 7,527,021 8,827 
TOTAL, ches nsxes te o.steteinre sonore 6,051 18,947 23,197 
TOTAL, A—BURLINGTON 
INO n= Metallics tanicce ns ce cre eietesn iaieletsre 23 9 mA 
Oo ee, MCC ER EO TID ORO tons 1,125 23 205 9 = = 
Misels), Senate seek aa teitenah ise wunisate 49 6 “ 
Natural Gases cu cieeieres nate M. cu. ft. 72,6664 494 15,1304 64 5 5 
Petroleum seen once te ecrieee arian bbls. 24 * — — —_ "= 
Structural Materials. 2... ....s.00008 1,863 7,677 9,839 
Glay Products: sanse ons o sce * * 406 2 2,590 x 2,761 
Sundiand.Crayol: see ee tons 1,839,036 1,095 4,304,402 2,919 6,266,114 3,934 
Stone: 
eAmestOne sai. kide tone ase tons 409,736 362 2,059,550 2,168 2,871,902 3,144 
TO WAI yore ren sccthariansy cpt seers 1,934 7,693 9,839 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1945 
Production Value 
($000’s) 
A—Burlington 
Brant 
Bisela vtec. cee. hae miet tarsiens teaes sis 49 
Natural iGasiii) cea etetien ee M. cu. ft. 72,666 49 
Petroleum. cao es oe. bbls. 24 eK 
Structural Materials?) ..../.5..5% 691 
Clay Products eos ojetecier = —_ — 
Sand and Gravel.........:... tons 1,358,606 691 
TD ODAB EA cedicsers contra oe cree shee 740 
Wentworth: 
Non-Metallies. 0.0). anc cee eae 23 
Ne 2y: Nils A er seo em Oe AIO. Cok tons 1,125 23 
BCS Peviceyierahero cnc Ee yeie usta 5 
Natural’ Gases es nas saan M. cu, ft 5 5 
Structural Materials............. 1,172 
GhayrProducte.. ose sence * * 406 
Sand and Gravel ............ tons 480,430 403 
Stone: 
Limestone? 3.00 eters tons 409,736 362 
TOMAL CN. cae ate tik Gels 1,194 
TOTAL, B—NIAGARA 
Non=Metallics inci: coq enhok at pent cunate 492 
GYPSUM sta ate Pee oo sanrene tals tons 92,174 386 
| Co ne rn Alene eR As Ame A en a8 tons 6,911 106 
ICIS tants edocs Am Mana ae ais 1,612 
Natural:Gas oi pene oe cenaeas M. cu. ft 2,399,6248 1,612° 
StructuraliMaterialssaie | ce sae sees 2,013 
Gemeente woeiesah oc cine a saree bbls 709,763 1,153 
Glay Productss: 5.42 cen ee * * 3 
LAME io aina ties Gn eI tons = aS 
Sand‘andGravell .20..55.0¢.5.6 eases tons 5,233 4 
Stone: 
Limestone notion wee tons 962,850 853 
TODA cache este cheese eee 4,117 
B—Niagara 
Haldimand: 
Non=Metallics:ic saci eames 386 
GY DSUDA ne ae ee ee tons 92,174 386 
Buels ere ts eer Pre ee 1,3758 
Natural Gas acannon ees M. cu. ft 2,046 ,6698 1,3758 
Structural Materials............. 412 
Sand and Gravel............. tons = = 
Stone: 
Bimies tones. ccshiie cee ou tons 584,569 412 
MODAL is faghte wench mak 2,172 
Lincoln: 
Bitele sh ctrerteas athe sae ctckaeen vs 
Natural (Gas) M. cu. ft 5 5 
Structural Materials............. 150 
Clay Products: .2-2 ons cee * * 3 
Stone: 
EAMEStONE:. Ge tears tae tons 50,720 147 
TOWAL 235 ies ce eee, Oe 150 


1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) 
6 5 
15,130 6 5 5 
2,622 3,181 
4d 62 * 95 
3,938,837 2,560 5,558,874 3,086 
2,628 3,181 
9 — 
205 9 _— _— 
5 5 
5 5 5 
5,056 6,658 
=! 2,528 EP 2,666 
365,565 359 707,240 848 
2,059,550 2,168 2,871,902 3,144 
5,065 6,658 
923 1,276 
366,416 808 425,733 1,060 
4,079 115 6,123 216 
6986 5007 
1,744,3976 6985 1,352,254? 5007 
9,634 11,582 
1,301,098 3,603 777,600 2,224 
* 764 ¥ 849 
—_— — 185,802 2,136 
753,168 548 991,628 690 
3,930,697 4,718 4,655,119 5,683 
11,255 13,358 
808 1,060 
366,416 808 425,733 1,060 
5258 3519 
1,312,6408 5258 948 ,643° 3519 
1,727 ; 1,957 
1,442 FS 179 eK 
1,772,667 1,726 2,078,580 1,957 
3,060 3,368 
5 5 
5 5 6 5 
2,031 2,678 
* 764 * 849 
633,707 1,267 972,896 1,829 
2,031 2,678 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1945 1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
B—Niagara—Continued ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Welland: 

INon=Metallics..0. 922s ase 106 115 216 
IDEA Emanteccren tees sae ee tons 6,911 106 4,079 115 6,123 216 

Ch ait eerste, elapse tein ae 237 173 149 
Natural Gaso-efsis, nea M. cu. ft. 352,955 237 431,757 173 403,611 149 

Structural Materials............. 1,451 5,876 6,947 
Cement satan eee ace bbls. 709,763 1,153 1,301,098 3,603 777,600 2,224 
| OS Fan(s SIR e's Rn Pe tons — — — — 185,802 2,136 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 5,233 4 751,726 548 991,449 690 
Stone: 

Limestone.,.3hi. 0.255. tons 327,561 294 1,524,323 1,725 1,603,643 1,897 
TOTAL cae ee eee 1,795 6,163 7,312 

TOTAL, LAKE ERIE REGION 
Buel s:2 shiutibansecrtiia, ac ee ae bere 405 1,604 2,038 
Natural’ Gag) soca eae M. cu. ft. 545,702 367 1,151,686 461 1,837,467 680 
Petroletims jn. ae ae es ... bbls. 16,021 38 375,531 1,143 402,867 1,358 
Structural Materialss...17.e eee 2,610 6,974 15,823 

GCementCane cer cee coe ae bbls. — — — — 2,545,680 6,514 

ClayeProductsss. csc ont to ese * = 34 * 273 * 395 

Lianze MASis 8 cee. oe nid ees tons 220,196 1,671 374,328 4,035 451,468 5,413 

Sand"and) Gravel ging sue sic ee tons 722,213 315 4,440,537 1,321 4,511,710 2,061 

Stone: 

Eimestone ai: sen are tons 593,069 589 973,805 1,345 1,001,153 1,439 
TPOTRAD arccer oe ee eee 3,014 8,577 17,861 
Lake Erie Region 
Elgin 

Bais acco Guta tay cateiet ocertecdaters 46 1,235 1,226 
Natural’ GasiWinwss sce cee ated M. cu, ft. 62,212 42 373,17510 14910 324,91810 1201 
Petroleum sii cettns ce lee bbls. 1,677 4 356,854 1,086 328,259 1,106 

Structural Materials. .....-..6<..... 3 48 38 
Sand and. (Gravely irc .cseniae tons 13,606 3 139,018 48 82,378 38 
OOM D4 Be Sere S Sioa, cee oe 48 1,283 1,264 

Middlesex: 

Hb Ye) Rs Ae nee cel Ata ROO Rehr 34 57 251 
NaturaliGasianagiaasn sec sia M. cu. ft. —_ — ul u u u 
Petroleum crc nere bbls. 14,344 34 18,677 57 74,554 251 

Structural Materials............. 21 1,080 1,274 
G@lay, Products acess ene * * 5 * 53 * 166 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 102,575 16 1,724,850 1,027 2,495,736 1,108 
AN OY Taw Ban och reet cr) Oe rence ER OT |G 55 1,137 1,525 

Norfolk: 

tS Hs es de woonodaohuntonDeo es 313 292 548 
Natural Gassing ast iteacceorete M. cu. ft. 466,243 313 730,013 292 1,479,310 547 
Petroleum nr eae lores bbls. ae =— = pes 54 eK 

Structural Materials............. 281 150 589 
Sand) and Gravelsaemeeee er tons 519,157 281 228,813 150 720,862 589 
AN MN Ct meine otto e oom ee 594 442 1,136 

Oxford: 

Iga Cis Aiot tens DOR aaonecdo reo OOS 12 19 12 
Natural Gass =. Godwns secre M. cu. ft. 17,247 12 48,498 19 33,239 12 

Structural Materials............. 2,305 5,696 13,922 
Genentis seen veces bbls. _ — — — 2,545,680 6,514 
Clay Products.......-...--++. * bs 29 * 220 * 230 
Lie Penge Poe ae tons 220,196 1,671 374,328 4,035 451,468 5,413 
Sindeand Gravel¥sc.-..0512=? tons 86,875 16 2,347,856 % 1,212,734 326 
Stone: 

A eAtOne ee RE rer tons 593,069 589 973,805 1,345 1,001,153 1,439 
GUN e a ec eee 2,317 5,715 13,935 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1945 1955 1958 


Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR REGION 
Nowms= Metallics. 255 hi. ¢.5 steepness ae 2,292 4,835 8,948 
Sal tse ees Gants ota Sear ree tons 513,100 2,292 939,196 4,835 2,046,725 8,948 
Pielstt pertieiten tec tment eerie. 3,040 3,633 5,978 
NaturaliGas ae: oo7ocece arries sae: M. cu. ft. 4,181,978 2,810 7,941,644 3,177 12,738,191 4,713 
Petroleviniien. ere ee ee bbls. 97,280 230 149,979 456 375,474 1,265: 
StructuraliMaterials'\ Sess. one = 1,571 4,264 5,289 
ClayeProductsen. - tee ee ae * 295 * 1,070 * 1,143 
Elmer hie ees sioner tons 125,760 896 183,207 1,936 221,084 2328 
Sandsand *Gravely, aes one ee tons 363,200 104 1,632,172 812 2,762,393 1,164 
Stone: 
Limestone»... = feces aa oo tons 334,644 277 512,593 446 558,588 661 
TOTALS potato cette theese re 6,904 12,732 20,215 
TOTAL, A—BORDER | 
Non-Metallics 7.05 62 ays ees 1,764 3,506 7,383 
CALL Sila el a ened ct £5 ce ECLA pee tons 458,698 1,764 673,176 3,506 1,722,664 7,383 
1a) CBee i eee, 3) |e ere ee : 2,593 1,105 1,608 
NatiutaleGas eter eins coecs ce M. cu. ft. 3,757,658 2,525 2,651,499 1,061 4,138,734 1,531 
Petroleiite reece eke tieie ic cies bbls. 28,726 68 14,566 44 22,615 76 
Structural Materiales) 71,.. 2. anes 1,544 3,970 5,004 
ClayzRroditcts= ae aceoo ee * ¥ 269 * 947 * 997 
Lime Sree ae ee a heen tons 125,760 896 183,207 1,936 221,084 2,321 
Sand andsGraveloy ae. eat tere tons 360,060 103 1,302,648 641 2,292,535 1,026 
Stone: 
imestones ose ae tons 334,644 277 512,593 446 558,044 660 
OGRA Deg coscig a eee en 5,901 8,580 13,995 
A—Border 
Essex: 
NontiMetallics: 5,..)ceterge i srcreus oie Rene 1,764 3,506 7,383 
Salts siidc hea emote cae tons 458,698 1,764 673,176 3,506 1,722,664 7,383 
OC) Ce ata got oo cha © Deere ig Beat 18 26 8 
NaturaliGas 2 sia ck seo he M. cu. ft. 27,416 18 52,249 21 16,234 6 
Petroleum hii ch ciel ee bbls. == — 1,605 5 459 2 
Structural Materials............. 1,236 2,957 3,783 
Clay sProducts7.- eco * * 31 i 179 * 155 
NANG ee ee ic ee haa ee OR tons 120,274 842 177,352 1,901 209,601 2,250 
Sand and Gravel)........:::-.. tons 325,520 86 1,040,059 431 1,899,830 718 
Stone: 
Limestone’s.. 3.65 senha tons 334,644 277 512,593 446 558,044 660 
TODAS Lo ce. een accra oat 3,018 6,489 11,173 
Kent 
Biel sacra one ee ree ae re 2,574 1,079 1,600 
Natural 'Gas{ octet e eee M. cu. ft. 3,730,242 2,506 2,599,250 1,040 4,122,500 1,525 
Petroleum: ree gee bbls. 28,726 68 12,961 39 22,156 75 
Structural Materials: ~ 2205-0 0-6 308 1,012 1,222 
Glay: Products 439). 4 a ae Ed EA 237 * 768 * 842 
Lames e234 ie ae ae oe tons 5,486 54 5,855 35 11,483 71 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 34,540 17 262,589 210 392,705 309 
OPT A Dien gayi eemtrce tite ecko onte 2,883 2,091 2,822 
TOTAL, B—LAMBTON 
Lambton: 
Non=Metallics. 0.2 accesses se aenee 528 1,329 1,565 
Sal trie 78e he Ae sco aiaaee tons 54,402 528 266,020 1,329 324,061 1,565 
Buela then cosy shay ovo seman ee 448 2,528 4,371 
Natural Gaso- oe eee M. cu. ft. 424,320 285 5,290,145 2,116 8,599,457 3,182 
Petroleum: eae bbls. 68,554 162 135,413 412 352,859 1,189 
Structural Materials............. 27 294 284 
ClaveProdacts Samar ies = % 26 * 124 * 147 
Sand and Gravel.............tons 3,140 1 329,524 171 469,858 137 
Stone: 
TAmestone : ty sacs eae tons — —_ _— — 544 1 
EL OUAD 5055's a apie oarota ene leke 1,003 4,152 6,220 
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TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


Structural Materials 
Cement....... 
Clay Products 
Dime Sen ote eh 
Sand and Gravel..... 
Stone: 

Limestone... 


Upper Grand River 


Huron: 


Structural Materials. 
Clay Products.... 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL Ses ote Perr «peer re 
Perth: 
Pucist) Mts iticuneee 
POA. ee nae 


Cement 
Clay Products.... 


Sand and Gravel....... 


TOTAL 


Waterloo: 
Structural Materials 


Clay Products...... 


Sand and Gravel 
TOTAL 


Wellington: 
Structural Materials 
Clay Products.... 
AMOS. her foie oe 
Sand and Gravel 
Stone: 
Limestone 


ABO MN ES 6 on) cog 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY RE 


Metallics..... 
Cerium, rare earths.. 
Non-Metallics. 
Feldspar..... 
Mica. 
Structural Materials..... 
Clay Products.......- 
Lime Sars 
Sand and Gravel..... 
Stone: 
Granite and Trap 
Limestone 


TOTAL. 


GION 


tons 


1958 


1945 1955 

Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
629 1,010 1,256 
65,597 629 59,593 1,010 79,758 1,256 
1 a 64 
— —_— — — 172,873 64 

118 1 = = — = 
2,182 11,981 12,562 
866,360 1,316 2,330,608 5,944 2,748,217 6,869 
* 59 * 604 a 535 
44,105 484 118,994 2,106 132,885 2,462 
765,127 321 7,053,144 3,285 5,662,117 2,668 
12,467 2 134,571 41 55,818 28 
2,812 12,991 13,882 
629 1,010 1,256 
65,597 629 59,593 1,010 79,758 1,256 
— = 64 
-- — — — 172,873 64 
17 512 628 
a 8 —_— — a 10 
71,174 10 1,451,963 512 1,686,838 618 
646 1,523 1,948 

1 = = 

118 1 —_— — — — 
1,328 6,425 7,041 
866,360 1,316 2,330,608 5,944 2,748,217 6,869 
= == ** 20 * 1 
85,828 12 1,304,862 461 652,922 171 
1,329 6,425 7,041 
165 1,803 2,095 
* 42 * 360 * 525 
227,131 123 2,327,261 1,443 2,488,330 1,570 
165 1,803 2,095 
672 3,241 2,798 

* 10 * 225 — — 
44,105 484 118,994 2,106 132,885 2,462 
380,994 176 1,969,058 868 834,027 308 
12,467 2 134,571 41 55,818 28 
672 3,241 2,798 

= 1 #5 

— = na 1 = —_— 
P2 al 1 

417 2 = == aa = 
— —- 13 ee 861 1 
482 2,441 3,746 
* 20 * 100 * 163 

25 1 — — —_ — 
593,472 271 2,293,639 1,249 4,965,747 2,639 
== ae 658 of 998 11 
251,337 191 1,242,947 1,085 1,004,885 933 
484 2,442 3,747 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1945 1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
TOTAL, A—BLUE WATER 
Structural Materials:.7 aye. es -sas es 476 2,302 3,649 

GlaysProducts:. 0. oes ene is ee * * 14 * 73 Pe 146 

TE he atse Sats Feemelciennstows oA eho as oueap Cua tons 25 1 -= a = = 

Sandvand (Gravel. ose. wcire ee tons 593,472 271 2,147,053 1,195 4,795,396 2,570 

Stone: 

DPimestOne...e sees vegans a tons 251,337 191 1,240,500 1,034 1,004,885 933 
TODA. 30... ceo ats oamaiate 476 2,302 3,649 
A—Blue Water 
Bruce: 

Structural Materials............. 12 120 146 
@lay, ProductSsthe ert ayer i * 9 * 53 ey 69 
Sand and Gravel............. tons = — 118,423 54 90,447 45 
Stone: 

Biniestometis sac neat wrteuce tons 850 3 1,223 13 3,045 32 
bi MO 8 Bie Bip oree-sarkinee re Ser nehaet one nob 12 120 146 
Dufferin: 

Structural Materials............. — 48 54 
‘Sand’ and Gravels.ci...<.55. tons = —_ 247,143 48 297,296 54 
A OSPAWL Sete cu onseareien ee iar 48 54 

Grey: 

Structural Materials............. 6 473 762 
GlaysProducts irre tai * * 5 * 20 * 19 
LE ye eee eee teers A RL ONO ORG tons 25 fl — — —_ — 
Sand and Gravel............. tons — — 870,148 452 1,659,153 715 
Stone: 

Limestone sedi... eeu tales tons 283 eK — — 1,034 27 
RO AE Cites am ra tnrs Ci senate 6 473 762 
Simcoe: 

Structural Materials sn. 458 1,661 2,687 
Glay Products 7005 cg ee Pess x * —_— — — —_ * 57 
Sand:and Gravel.......cj3< s- tons 593,472 271 911,339 641 2,748,500 1,755 
Stone: 

Limestone ceMinocs scouts tons 250,204 188 1,239,277 1,020 1,000,806 874 
LOMAD RS eccicteeb bn bok cinco 458 1,661 2,687 
TOTAL, B—HIGHLANDS 
Metallics, cece sien a eee oie bt keuciaty —_— 1 — 
Cerium, rare earths.............. n.a — —_ n.a 1 = — 
INon=Metallicsicy ten. ccc nes on kare 2 *% 1 
Keldsparts.Shacchinereomituse. hoe tons 417 2 _— —= = = 
Mica Set rye ots lek. wan aanrerae Ib. — _— 13 eK 861 1 
Structural) Materials’. 3.53.5.5 6.05.3 205 b3 139 97 

Clay, Productsat-c sae ea tee * * 5 * 27 * 17 

Sand and Gravel).< antes tons = — 146,586 54 170,351 69 

Stone: ci 
Granite and Trap............ tons — — 658 7 998 il 
EAMES TONCGE ce Seen oes tons — — 2,447 52 — = 
TODAS cher aern gine aries 8 140 98 

B—Highlands 
Muskoka: 

StructuraliMaterialss «2... eae 5 121 81 
Glay Products nics askin * * 5 * Pf * 17 
Sand and’ Gravel! 4... 0.4.0 tons —_— — 66,934 42 132,990 64 
Stone: 

Granite and Trap........ tons —- — 42 Res = ad 
Ames tones sue ois WEE tons — —_— 2,447 52 = = 
TOPAL < o: Cater meee ae eee 5 121 81 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958— Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1945 1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
B—Highlands—Continued ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Parry Sound: 
Metallics. rit the ace oe — 1 — 
Cerium, rare earths.......... na — — na 1 — — 
Non=Metallics,ay.. pent ene eZ ba! 1 
Beldsparatone eee tons 417 2 — = = Ss 
ML CANTER UE Pa faces ee lb. — — 13 ek 861 1 
Structural Materials............. — i9 16 
Sand and Gravel............. tons — — 79,652 12 37,361 5 
Stone: 
Granite and Trap........ tons — — 616 #f 998 11 
TOTAL, te oper sree eee eer ee 2 19 16 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO REGION 
Metallics sent cinereus con Re ere 177,301 426,952 536,603 
Bismu'thhes.. tanneries lb. _— — — — 18,581 27 
Gobalt ear a icscgnt kann eee Ib. 109,123 90 3,296,270 8,510 2,436,064 4,867 
Copper. ie een ema ene Ib. 239,457,242 29,772 292,813,108 107,216 216,204,274 54,017 
Golder rien, sues vire oeceaaten ie Aer eer troy oz. 1,436,763 55,315 2,010,357 69,398 2,118,647 71,992 
TronvOre yin cate eee eee short tons 570,099 1,963 1,604,776 12,8052 1,774,342 15,7252 
Lead Griese nero under ean ee ae Ib. — — 3,853,603 554 68,848 5 
NICK elie ce erotuss neti one Ib. 245,130,983 61,982 322,322,355 198,489 254,286,784 177,169 
Platinum. cqtentein ele aeeee troy oz. 208,234 8,017 170,494 14,748 146,092 9,481 
Other Platinum Metals.......... troy oz. 458,674 18,671 214,252 8,322 154,366 4,840 
Seleaiumiiie ss .cmute bids sisting See, Ib. 168,000 323 94,465 708 90,295 677 
Silverkiae casas ar arto p en eee troy oz. 2,482,153 1,167 5,988,612 5,281 7,643,557 6,635 
ellirtu a. vin eestor nie one lb == = 6,455 ri 6,692 11 
Tunestena(W Oasis ses Ib. 787 1 — — — — 
Uranium (U:Os)r anos eee lb. — —- n.a. 487 18,143,987 191,158 
LAM CW ea sai srigcun tony Mtuaesei cow keene lb. —_ = 3,095,640 423 ~- — 
Non=Metatlics: ia char enecanisceice as ates 1,192 5,140 5,945 
Arsenious Oxide, 0... 00.00.0006 ees Ib. 224,467 12 1,571,787 69 2,323,320 95 
ASDESEOS', Ccs.cutiernc aes writen tons — — 24,550 3,318 21,650 3,849 
Meldsparsy acon taken bree tons 1,047 6 — — es = 
NEE Cerrar cis. ero a ae ee gee eee eae lb. 64,717 74 _ — 6,100 eK 
Pyrite, Pytrhotite, onc suerte tons = —= —— = 279,422 656 
QuariZB ey manatees ee Gr creer tons 1,157,817 800 1,407,339 869 912,198 536 
SilicagBricke cesta det oan oe, M 1,168 131 3,498 313 1,740 187 
SUIpDUE Tyan ects nteresure ere mee tons 16,847 168 57,100 571 na. 623 
StructuraleMateriale. janes sein ne 515 2,853 2,403 
Claye Products iio. cs cuew as as * ee 18 * 62 * 71 
Sand and Gravel scion: «5 css oem tons 2,386,457 489 7,949,757 2,722 6,210,666 2,303 
Stone: 
Granite and Trap............ tons a — — — 2,110 9 
WITMESCOME Tt aeisen se ace ss stays tons 2,833 8 20,797 69 6,720 20 
0 10 Bi bers Me ee eee On SIS 179,008 434,945 544,951 
TOTAL, A—CLAY BELT 
Metallics ia nccnats cleo she arson fate oleh 52,248 75,274 77,264 
L330 a le A oonaianenaorierctr nate lb. — — = — 18,581 27 
CObalG Beare a ic nr oiesulelaea nie lb. 109,123 90 1,213,786 3,231 758,858 1,507 
Copper saetccins coe teeter ce eka Ib. 7,159 1 3,792,007 1,398 2,358,492 600 
Gold Pare na ts ne Gece rerelainectee troy oz. 1,345,344 51,796 1,926,072 66,488 2,043,422 69,435 
eae nent cts cients oe Ib. —_ — —_— — 68,848 5 
INT CK Gl aere tric cee cele aime nace acct Ib. 56,138 10 304,613 266 157,873 120 
Silver's x sce ia cee ote cin pane troy 0z. 747,004 351 4,411,792 3,890 6,417,620 5,571 
Punsstdr WOs) ina costed so vie ee ae lb. 787 1 — =. peas ety 
Non= Metallics 5.5). 0 ne cinmrre avers o> tne 133 3,387 3,944 
Arsenious Oxid@yin. nim aden woe Ib. 224,467 12 1,571,787 69 2,323,320 95 
INGDES COS: aetanie rnin alo tare tons a eS 24,550 3,318 21,650 3,849 
INS Eerens Sonoenecolboworbop boss tons 1,047 6 = = a pass 
BVERCA so ect ci cet teats eran ere setoF aera ea noe Ib. 19,767 73 — = 6,100 ee 
(hire Aceon n oo moo Fea megs ou tons 2,918 42 — == “ei nY 
Structural Materials. ...56......5.%5 2 504 1,471 1,139 
Claye ProGlcte jin. cate ne * , 7 26 = ans 
Sandiand Gravelsccme tei. oe tons 2,386,457 489 3,140,772 1,419 3,117,993 1,111 
Stone: 
Granite-and ‘Trap:...: 54.5 =~ tons — oS — —— 2,110 9 
Rimestoue: sccues soe se eee tons 2,833 8 7,340 25 6,720 20 
TGS ICA To eee ee ? 52,886 80,131 82,348 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


A—Clay Belt 


Cochrane: 
Mctallica ictentt a ace cae 
Golda ae alee eee troy oz. 
SEV Gr a es oer oreo troy oz. 
Tungsten (WOs)...5 2... ..4.51b. 
INon=Metallics a... ue eee 
ASHGSLOS:. 6). eras eae tons 
Quartz, eae eee tons 
Structural Materials)... . 2). .4.6 
Sand and Gravel... .. tons 
OPA ieee eee eon oer 
Nipissing: 
Mectallies a: saci evita poe 
GOoppers en eacs Ae tend coe Ib 
Goldiases oo. SRS ck oe troy oz. 
STL Vertes 255.00: cy eos. eee troy oz. 
None Metallics) =e, tre en ee 
Feldspars.is sn28.00 sh coon .. tons 
HAY Woo Tapa kao rn, Ste BR ec ae Ib, 
Structural Materials......... Riese 
Clay Productsapen ara. sees “of 
mamiand, Gravel. ta) icc os tons 
Stone: 
Granite and Trap........tons 
PR OUTA Da eactewteh sinerngz sense ne cee 
Timiskaming: 
IN CLAII CG tert. eet re ne 
Bismuth ete eee Ib 
Cobalt eis easiest Ib. 
Copper OM ae a eee lb. 
OL cee Ree ere troy oz. 
|e WP Se oieerot ce ea eee rent rer oe Ib 
IND Cie Lee etectva tetas co yk cone Ib 
Silver eet cytes er. 2 ee nee troy oz. 
Noo-Metallicss se: 7 eee 
Arsenious Oxide..............Ib. 
Structural Materials............. 
Sand and Gravel............. tons 
Stone: 
Granite and Trap...... .tons 
Limestone... panko ee: tons 
MW OTA 6g tetany ot aha ae 
TOTAL, B—NICKEL RANGE 
Metallics creme: er): eee ck ce 
Cobalt given nr: ee es Le Ib. 
Coppers nc coe asco aa ee Ib. 
Goldie beie 40 SRE es Le troy oz. 
Nickelitne cat t2.:1c Sate ee ee Ib 
Platinunia.) ye ei ee ee troy oz. 
Other Platinum Metals.......... troy oz. 
Seleniumic este. ee toe ee ne Ib 
Silver seer he eee ee troy oz. 
Melluxiumince ee Cee ee eee Ib 
Noo-Metallicst aa) ann ry ee 
VDL CART aeet ect ia ee oh rene lb 
Pyrite, Pycrbotite. 7) ae eee tons 
Quartz 8-7 hoc mee eee tons 
Sulphuric ope eee tons 
StructuraliMaterialss-2.4.3,...0055 
Sandtand Grayelia:. eee tons 
Stone: 
Himiestone mans sinha eee tons 
LOTTA. . once 


1945 1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
32,071 37,284 38,876 
830,911 31,990 1,074,916 37,106 1,138,190 38,676 
171,309 81 201,459 178 231,289 201 
787 1 a= — — — 
42 3,318 3,849 
—_ — 24,550 3,318 21,650 3,849 
2,918 42 — —= es = 
489 994 757 
2,386,457 489 2,213,987 994 2,476,014 757 
32,602 41,595 43,483 
— — 564 
— — — — 2,132,805 542 
— — — — 460 16 
— — — oe 6,674 6 
79 =s ** 
1,047 6 — =— = — 
19,767 73 — — 6,100 ial 
7 197 240 
3 7 . 26 —_ — 
— — 185,357 171 356,889 233 
= — — — 110 7 
86 197 804 
20,177 37,990 37,824 
— —_— — — 18,581 aa 
109,123 90 1,213,786 3,231 758,858 1,507 
7,159 1 3,792,007 1,398 225,687 57 
514,433 19,806 851,156 29,382 904,772 30,744 
— — — — 68,848 5 
56,138 10 304,613 266 157,873 120 
575,695 274 4,210,333 3,713 6,179,657 5,365 
12 69 95 
224,467 12 1,571,787 69 2,323,320 95 
8 280 142 
= —_— 741,428 255 285,090 121 
— — — — 2,000 2 
2,833 8 7,340 25 6,720 20 
20,197 38,339 38,061 
123,088 337,331 252,456 
— _— 2,082,484 5,280 1,677,206 3,360 
239,450,083 29,772 289,021,101 105,818 213,845,782 53,417 
91,379 3,518 84,179 2,906 75,225 2,556 
245,074,845 61,972 322,017,742 198,223 254,128,911 177,049 
208,234 8,017 170,494 14,748 146,092 9,481 
458,674 18,671 214,252 8,322 154,366 4,840 
168,000 323 94,465 708 90,295 677 
1,735,143 816 1,492,568 1,316 1,225,937 1,064 
A — 6,455 11 6,692 11 
916 1,440 1,814 
44,950 1 — — -— _ 
— — — _- 279,422 656 
1,149,434 747 1,407,339 869 912,198 536 
16,847 168 57,100 571 n.a, 623 
—_ 1,206 856 
= — 4,675,116 1,162 2,419,343 856 
a= — 13,457 44 —_ = 
124,004 339,978 255,126 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


B—Nickel Range 
Manitoulin: 


Non- Metallics 
Quartz 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel.. 


OTA Ren tees eee 


Sudbury: 


Metallics..... 
Cobalt 
Copper... 
Gold. 


Selenium. . 
Silver 
Tellurium. 


Non-Metallics..... 
Mica. ‘ f 
Pyrite, Pyrrhotite 
Quartz. 

Sulphur 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 
Stone: 

Limestone 


TOFAEL.... 


TOTAL, C—SAULT 


Algoma: 


Metallics 
Gold 
Iron Ore. 


Non-Metallics...... 
Ou artTitinty tise. corre el ee eee 
SilicagBrichky nr. cmc cee 


Structural Materials............. 
hans Proguctesgsn sos cee 
Sand and Gravel............. 


TOTAL... 


TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO REGION 


Structural Materials...............+. 
Clay Products. eerie ie 
Sand and Gravel..... 
Stone: 

Granite and Trap... 
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1945 1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
321 316 60 
tons 153,141 S21 114,133 316 18,540 60 
== = 45 
tons — — — = 53,624 45 
321 316 105 
123,088 337,331 252,456 
Ib. — 2,082,484 5,280 1,677,206 3,360 
Ib. 239,450,083 29,772 289,021,101 105,818 213,845,782 53,417 
troy oz 91,379 3,518 84,179 2,906 75,225 2,556 
Ib. 245,074,845 61,972 322,017,742 198,223 254,128,911 177,049 
troy oz. 208,234 8,017 170,494 14,748 146,092 9,481 
.. troy oz. 458,674 18,671 214,252 8,322 154,366 4,840 
lb. 168,000 323 94,465 708 90,295 677 
troy oz 1,735,143 816 1,492,568 1,316 1,225,937 1,064 
Ib. — — 6,455 il 6,692 11 
595 1,125 1,753 
Ib. 44,950 1 — —— —- — 
tons = = = = 279,422 656 
tons 996,293 426 1,293,206 554 893,658 475 
tons 16,847 168 57,100 571 n.a. 623 
— 1,206 811 
tons — — 4,675,116 1,162 2,365,719 811 
tons — = 13,457 44 — _- 
123,683 339,662 255,021 
1,964 14,347 206,882 
troy oz. 40 2 106 4 — _- 
short tons 570,099 1,963 1,604,776 12,805)2 1,774,342 15,7252 
Ib. — 3,853,603 554 — — 
troy oz. 6 st 84,252 74 — — 
lb. — — n.a, 487 18,143,987 191,158 
Ib. — = 3,095,640 423 — — 
143 313 187 
tons 5,465 11 — — — _ 
M 1,168 131 3,498 313 1,740 187 
11 177 407 
* rl iil * 36 rie 71 
tons — — 133,869 141 673,330 337 
2,118 14,837 207,477 
9,315 36,390 63,692 
Ib. == —— = = 67,865,202 17,251 
troy oz. 188,605 7,261 512,683 17,698 597,867 20,316 
short tons 565,345 1,672 2,537,421 18,637 1,339,584 13,898 
lb. 668,762 33 — — 2,444,376 281 
troy oz. 708,301 333 62,405 55 2,171,700 1,885 
Ib. 237,799 15 — — 92,478,339 10,062 
95 — — 
tons 3,631 95 = _— = — 
53 812 2,029 
* * 35 * 137 = 97 
tons 124,556 17 1,845,229 608 2,441,752 1,745 
tons 426 1 320 67 75,169 186 
9,464 37,202 65,721 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955 AND 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1945 1955 1958 
Production Value Production Value Production Value 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region 
Kenora: 

Metallics: sere cress sete eek ise tee 5,723 14,195 16,444 
ON ois oc Ras epee te oe ee troy oz 138,777 5,343 409,820 14,147 482,476 16,395 
ead a: eet. Saou Ga mae Ib 668,762 33 — — —_— — 
Silver. octane stink ah naar troy oz 705,436 332 54,257 48 57,363 50 
DANG Nr soy nude tee eer Ib 237,799 15 — — os - 

Structural Materials............. = 301 132 
Sand:and, Gravelores ats: ao.s tons — — 481,156 234 15,092 14 
Stone: 

Granite and Trap........ tons —_— _— 320 67 16,169 118 
BE OMERAIE, a satya oS ae eae eat ete 5,723 14,495 16,576 
Rainy River: 

MES ERTCS iain trend eee hac 1,672 18,639 13,899 
CGO Mieke cee een trees teeny troy oz. = — 57 2 45 2 
Ny OM OTE a3) 2 coe ble g nay oie short tons 565,345 1,672 2,537,421 18,637 1,339,584 13,898 
Silvers sc cc agek ae eee troy oz. —_ _ 9 7 7 * 

Non=Metallics yi. teerr. eee aoe 95 = = 
POAC ois tree ne ens nae tons 3,631 95 — — — — 

Structural Materials............. — 129 40 
Sandtand Gravel’........:.%06 tons — = 965,195 129 157,167 40 
ALOUD A Lxarcnscar aceite 8 och ake 1,768 18,768 13,940 

Thunder Bay: 

Metallics taf or.-fii ta eeyaee eens 1,920 3,556 33,349 
CODPOE ss o..5sk ea tee Ib — _— — _— 67,865,202 17,251 
Gold ee ac Oe teen ceria troy 0z 49,828 1,918 102,806 3,549 115,346 3,919 
Reade geyser toate eae pee Ib — _ = — 2,444,376 281 
SiLVet te alae ir nee ee troy oz 2,865 1 8,139 7 2,114,330 1,835 
DAR CS Mera cia ches acer Ib —_— _ — — 92,478,339 10,062 

Structural Materials............. 53 383 1,857 
Clay Products a7. ete * ce 35 * 137 * 97 
Sand and Gravel.............tons 124,556 17 398,878 246 2,269,493 1,691 
Stone: 

Granite and Trap........ tons 426 1 _ —_— 59,000 68 
LOWAD Sg aie trata siacks whe eateritee 1,973 3,939 35,205 


—Nil. 
*No common measure. 
**Less than $500, 
n.a. Not available. 
1Included with magnesium. 
2Includes calcium, 


3Includes $523 representing the value added by grinding crude feldspar purchased in Quebec; the corresponding volume is not included under “‘Production”’. 


4Excluc 
5Includ 
®Includ 
7Includ 
8Includ 


les Wentworth production and value. 

ed under Haldimand. 

es Wentworth production and value. 

es Wentworth and Brant production and value. 
es Lincoln and Wentworth production and value. 


‘Includes Brant, Lincoln and Wentworth production and value. 


1Incluc 
UIncluc 


es Middlesex production and value. 
ed under Elgin. 


12Since 1955 the value reported is value at the dock which includes freight charges to the dock. 


18Includes silica flux and fluxing sand. 


Note: County figures are not available for sand and 
available for limestone produced for the On 


gravel for the Ontario Department of Highways, counties, townships and railway ballast. A breakdown is not 


tario Department of Highways, counties and townships. 


and districts on the basis of their known production. 


Source: Ontario Department of Mines. 
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These data have been estimated for the counties 


Conservation 


FLOOD CONTROL AND WATER CONSERVATION PROJECTS COMPLETED OR UNDER WAY BY CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES, JANUARY 31, 1961 


Completed 
Year of Ontario Total* 
Authority Project Completion Grant Cost 
q% $ 
AUSABLE Port Franks Diversion.................... 1950 75 158,802 
Morrison’Dam, Exeterey oan ee 1957 50 199,198 
Grand Bend Channel Improvement....... 1958 50 25,260 
BIG CREEK Houghton Township Water Control....... 1960 75 5,000* 
SuttonMam-;and Pondii9.5.. 1a 1960 50 15,000* 
CATFISH Aylmer Ground Water Recharging........ 1960 75 30,000* 
CROWE Allan’s Mills Dam Repairs...... jets Waa Ae 1960 50 2,000* 
Marmora Dam Repairs.5 eee 1960 50 29,000* 
GANARASKA Garden Hill Dam and Reservoir........... 1960 50 14,000* 
GRAND AUTHORITY Bridgeport Channel Improvement......... 1955 37% 1,500 
1956 50 2,427 
Bridgeport Gabion Groynes (experimental) 1957 75 18,604 
Galt: Queen Street Dam.................. 1957 50 3,574 
Grand Valley Dam Restoration............ 1957 50 15,468 
Guelph: Speed Flood Control: I........... 1958 50 739,934 
LT MR Ine 1959 50 39,000* 
Paris Channel Improvement.............. 1955 50 3,788 
Streambank Erosion Control, Whiteman 
and Horner Creeks (experimental)....... 1959 75 6,000 
Wellesley Dam... 00.4. at SO eee 1958 50 41,808 
GRAND COMMISSION Shand Damir iach’ Gate eae ae ee 1942 371 2,056,487 
farther Marsh Dam... enya ee 1953 37% 233,985 
ConestogorDanine ere eet eee 1959 37% 5,400,000* 
HOLLAND Fairey Lake! Daim), cijncnce ance de eee 1955 371% 36,914 
Witchurch Pond)... 7.50-5 oe 1958 50 2,720 
MIDDLE MAITLAND Listowel: Retaining Wall............5...0.. 1958 50 11,863 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO Extension of Flood Warning System....... 1966 50 9,500* 
AND REGION Flood Plain Land Mapping................ 1960 50 54,630 
Etobicoke 
Brampton Diversion...<...... 40040" 1952 75 976,600 
Long Branch: River Diversion......... 1949 75 92,280 
Piers.at Mouth ..t..305: 1949 75 64,405 
Channel Improvement. 1959 50 69,980 
Don 
Oakbank.Pond|.....: 3i¢iaenl 22 eee 1956 50 2,527 
Dredsing, Lower Donmicssscos. Ban d-* 1956 50 69,436 
West Branch Diversion................ 1956 371% 9,701 
West Branch, York Mills: Flood Plain 
Lands and Channel Improvements 1960 50 202,000* 
Erosion Control, Queen Street........ 1956 374% 69,804 
Humber 
‘Albion Hills: Daniwy.a7.0 ss fe eee 1959 50 76,000* 
Bolton Dam einai. ence eae ee 1960 50 12,500 
Black Creek Channel: At Lambton 1960 50 306,680* 
Flood Retardation Dam........... 1960 50 392,006* 
Lower Humber: Channel Improvements: 
Bloor-Dundasiviia ce eee 1959 50 207,336 
amb toner eee ere een 1959 50 273,750* 
Scarlett Road is 9o2005 orcad 1960 50 580,430* 
Rouge-Duffin-Highland-Petticoat 
Duffin Creek: Goodwood.............. 1958 50 30,938 
MOIRA Deloro' Dams. caren Meee Der ee ee 1953 37% 51,621 
LinghamyWake Damar teccesee ee 1960 50 8,400* 
NAPANEE Second Depot Lake Dam.................. 1957 50 193,418 
NORTH GREY Sydenham Mill Dam, Owen Sound: 
Structural Repairs ies. ones er 1959 50 32,000* 
Indian River Stream Improvement, 
Peasmarshin neds ae eee eee 1960 50 1,000* 
SAUBLE Dam Improvement below McNab Lake.... 1960 50 250* 
McNab: Cake Dam «x Azo setaenat eisecte an thee e 1959 50 795 
Parkhead) Damn senor n oer ete ees 1960 50 497 
Zion Riverbank Erosion Control........... 1959 50 802 
SAUGEEN Walkerton ry ice yates nl ceninpiere cern 1958 50 13,521 
Streambank Erosion Control Experiment. . 1959 75 6,800* 
SOUTH NATION Gasselman' Damlyeniceess eae eee 1958 50 35,936 


FLOOD CONTROL AND WATER CONSERVATION PROJECTS COMPLETED OR UNDER WAY BY CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES, 
JANUARY 31, 1961—Continued 


Completed - Continued 


Year of Ontario Total* 
Authority Project Completion Grant Cost 
% $ 
UPPER THAMES Ingersoll Channel............ ae idee 1950 75 1,002,992 
Fanshawe. Dani... ccc haces cents MA Sols 1953 37% 4,895,896 
Rosdworks «5.0 i esd ww oe ee 1960 50 16,547 
Stream Improvements: Thamesford, 
ingersollast, Mary Sronkcor once on Hes 1960 50 460* 
Dorchester Pond)...: : «:,..3.. Aros cee eee 1959 50 9,296 
River Bank Improvement................. 1960 50 9,450* 
Streambank Erosion Control, Londen: 
University of Western Ontario and 
St. Peter’s Seminary... .2s<:-+n245: 1960 50 26,160* 
Mitchell Channel Improvement: Phase I.. 1960 50 35,000* 
Supstetal, & as5 Ac eee ; $18,933,670 
Under Way 
Ontario Estimated 
Authority Project Grant Cost 
% $ 
CREDIT Orangeville Dam (land purchases only)....................++-. 50 30,082 
GRAND Guelph: Speed: Flood. Control hl... osetia ee 50 7,500 
MIDDLE MAITLAND Listowel: River Straightening and Dam Capping............... 50 5,550 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO Don 
AND REGION East Branch, North York: Flood Plain Lands.............. 50 60,500 
Humber 
Black Creek Channel at Lawrence Avenue................. 50 46,600 
Lower Humber: Flood Plain Lands................... ago’ 50 41,400 
Flood Plain Lands: Etobicoke, North York and 
Vaughan’ Townships: 2... :.5. <7 sateen ae ee 50 86,154 
Rouge-Duffin-Highland-Petticoat 
Highland Creek: Flood Plain and Conservation Lands..... . 50 800,000 
Rouge: West Branch: Scarborough Township Flood 50 21,871 
Plain Lands 
OTTER Imperial Dam, ‘Tillsonburgete es. 7 5: ee a ies cae 50 10,700 
Norwich: Flood Plain Lands.s, . 2)... aoe anas Bs eee 50 800 
SAUBLE Shallow Lake Dani... 3352 02) upp eee ee ae a ee pee ee 50 800 
SAUGEEN Streambank Erosion Control; 2.2075. Fee ne be eae 50 250 
SIXTEEN-MILE Kelso Danvand ‘Reservoir cen eee eee Sti cediclertend testes 50 350,000 
UPPER THAMES Mitchell Channel Improvement: Phase II..................... 50 35,000 
Diversion Channel and Pond, Fanshawe....................... 50 11,000 
Upper Thames Flood Control Plan (to be extended over ten 
VEATS) oe yuinvinjeiess! sate eee ee er eee LMT Aen ee cert 37% 9,€40,500 
Mitchell Channel Improvement................ $ 292,500 
St. Mary’s Channel Improvement.............. 315,225 
Woodstock Channel Improvement.............. 84,375 
Wildwood Dam and Reservoir.................. 1,962,400 
Woodstock Dam and Reservoir................. 1,053,500 
Glengowan Dam and Reservoir, including 
roadway over:dam)...: ... sosa4e.ee pee 2,788,600 
Thamesford Dam and Reservoir...............- 2,520,106 
Cedar Creek Dam and Reservoir................ 623,800 
Sub=total socio wats 2520 R ONS ee ote Ree arenes $11,148,707 
i OA WS DR emer ewan SP Rea amen a Mee PA aera MN LAA Stes Hom ney Son Re Sh yf de ood titan ei conse $30,082,377 


*Estimated cost where accounts not settled. 
Source: Memorandum from the Ontario Department of Commerce and Development. 
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CONSERVATION AREAS AND PARK FACILITIES DEVELOPED OR PLANNED BY CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES, JANUARY 31, 1961 


Authority and 
Conservation Area 


Port Franks. . 
Rock Glen.. 


Backus. 
Black Creek. 
Kelvin 
Quance 
Sutton. 
Teeterville. . 


WARCRSAT iiss oi 5 Sac, he ee 
Vittoria 
Waterford. 


CREDIT. 
Belfountain 
Erindale... : = rte oe 
Forest Conservation Areas..... 
Mono.. 
Terra Cotta 
Wilcox. 


GANARASKA. 
Cold Springs. 
Sylvan Glen... 


Elora Gorge... 
Pinehurst 
Rockwood. . 


GRAND COMMISSION............. 
Conestogo. . 


Luther Marsh. 


HORE AN Deere ie ae ae here cys 


Holland Landing..... 


JUNCTION CREEK... 
Garson sets ce at 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO AND 
REGION. 

Albion Hills. 
Bolton. . 
Boyd ao 
Cedar Mills... 
Claremont. 
Cold Creek 


Glen Hafty 
Glen Major....... 
Greenwood ince cen es 
Heart Lake.... 
Humber Trails 


Edgeley-Dalziel (Black Creek)......... 


Authority and 


Total Park 
Acreage Acreage Conservation Area 
411 32 METROPOLITAN TORONTO AND 
3 == REGION (Continued) 
77 = umber Valleynn prea ee 
314 20 peruaue eerste pay tarot User sais sorteteger oti 
SDLIdS Chrno ean ietetee se heya ee 
4 a Wood briddse van tren oe cts ee on 
aot — UEEL Te INN te 
12 es DCLONO eaters perenne cane 6 ace 
80 20 Oat artes cme ntt eve 5 oo Gee es 
21 6 Plainteld a crce tee ac ee oo tae nes 
12 - PLICC ree eee cin, eset ne 
g = Wanderwaten cacy. tones een 
12 = 
50 5 INA BAN BDF sorrel ew t ae Wr dine secre ts 
30 < Second Depot, Lake): 2.20... ans 
35 5 NEA GAR AS AG OP RAG ache eee 
207 120 Balls Pal lsnapesy cinders ccd ata 
Ponetbeachivcss . . sks pea ein ets he 
919 135 
22 = INORTHIGRE Veer a ca cee 
135 35 BOSROEN GE Ce sa ee es 
190 ae InelisiNalls Wi saeti oetrte! store oe: 
170 a IPCASMALS Dies ote: ee et eee 
30 100 
es ORT ERS tee amen oan, ori eee 
BF, Ba ison est he eee Ok ee 
35 10 ake Joseph exci aae packican chy 
INGE WE ROMi eyecare tar eee, ora ee Sons 
30 5 Portiburcwelllfater.. Mee cee es 
5 5 
SAU BIE re ergtt tere wee hcpkienees . wmtineneboe nes 
806 390 Coipoy*Rangenen. ot eee, 
144 60 Rankine River vary. os. aeetis sino a ees 
58 15 
307 225 SAU GEEING crete mets paateeicccn ot heen ee 
104 90 ee Car rR PRC Recor CER ac aroe Oer Re 
PULCC OAC Wie ity eee to ects emis oe 
i ee br UCcedalemier ty oct er eccics eres ane 
fe Durham. seat «ok ee eon 
13,392 1,100 MIG Maya ncetres ace eee ee ee 
5.293 700 Mount) 8 ores tarragon eae eee oe. 
® SOUCHAMIptOneMe. hohe eee 
4,900 = VALI CV Arter ct eRe old Myre hwy wee 
3,200 400 
SEXECED INE VILLE are ein ee eee 
20 10 Chisbolin >: cee meee Ae 
20 10 ESQUCSIOS mew ten thers \ie dune ee a 
KGS OMe ech eiy orel ateren tee Ne eee 
= SPENCERICRE RK tsa eee ee 
BEVERLEY. Satan aca en ee corned eaten s 
3,999 503 are eee Ore emt ees akig nici scr 
entrevilles eta sirshan 
igiy. = SAO ocd mane code Greco ageee 
ee Dingman’ s: Creeks. 0s eee ase ieee 
20 = DOLeEhes Cerone ees eens ok aeiie eaee 
883 150 EMADLO <p eye eee etn ee aay en eae 
2 2 Bul ar Cone eee ae Nee hs 
300 —— Harmony. i ere 
353 — Flarrine ton), ce ete ers Moto e cea e oe 
150 —_ J. Cameron Wilson (Fanshawe)........ 
85 10 ee Diocaate Sy Scehhes aed hac une nen ee 
341 50 MUIEEAYD. HOLeS Gem to)o i otee-n< cue bein 
Shakespeare My pyent .3.ceiseaisicdcce icroigene 
67 o WiltonsiGrovemaker ice soncwcisins cekeeus oe 
570 50 Woodhamern ierrnn vies. een ake: 
246 50 
50 20 ANOM EAN bo TOINH DAU SU KO} en Goan ge: one 


Total 


Park 
Acreage Acreage 
148 — 
6 6 
93 = 
35 15 
588 171 
95 — 
35 15 
30 — 
13 6 
415 150 
800 = 
800 ae 
242 42 
100 — 
142 42 
130 
75, — 
31 = 
24 = 
60 10 
10 — 
15 — 
14 — 
21 10 
182 4 
4 4 
178 -- 
177 27 
100 -—— 
12 8 
35 — 
10 7 
6 4 
6 ess 
8 8 
451 — 
70 — 
40 _- 
341 =— 
50 50 
50 50 
2,818 528 
6 3 
18 5 
13 9 
14 8 
81 10 
14 — 
13 8 
2,455 450 
z 5 
73 10 
32 20 
20 — 
74 — 
25,550 3,168 


1Of 90 conservation areas, 49 have park acreage. 
Source: Ontario Department of Commerce and Development. 
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Energy 


ELECTRIC ENERGY CONSUMED BY AND REVENUE RECEIVED FROM ULTIMATE CUSTOMERS! IN ONTARIO, SERVED DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
BY THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, 1951, 1958 AND 1959 


REGIONS 
Per Cent Change 
1951 1958 1959 Sales (Kwh) Revenue ($) 
(000,000 (000,000 (000,000 
EASTERN ONTARIO Kwh) = ($000’s) Kwh)  ($000’s) Kwh)  ($000’s) 1959/1951 1959/1958 1959/1951 1959/1958 
A—Ottawa Valley 
PrMarvicuss Rate Ee RC ener Cat 73200 7,391 1,367.8 14,840 1,498.8 16,053 104.6 9.6 117.2 8.2 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) 340.6 3,061 643.4 6,250 717.3 6,880 110.6 11.5 124.7 10.1 
PATO. set elon i sy eaten sre Meena 17.4 391 41.7 912 48.1 1,017 175.4 15.5 160.1 11.4 
Goemmertclal.. (32% 0) pb Sate o liye settee nhs 167.9 2,256 379.7 4,942 424.5 5,326 152.8 11.8 136.1 7.8 
Power ({ncl. direct industrial)............... 199.3 1,501 288.2 2,335 292.8 2,396 46.9 1.6 59.7 2.6 
Street Lighting pases. ticent on gaa ese aes 4 fr) 182 14.8 401 16.1 434 116.3 9.0 139.3 8.2 
Secondary W( Power) oc. gape sa a2 soe ase oe) ee nee == = = = — = = = = == 
Total asenn er Chee ee ee eee 732.7 7,391 1,367.8 14,840 1,498.8 16,053 104.6 9.6 117.2 8.2 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
PRIM ALY eee eke ieee a arc CANO oe aoe 357.6 3,168 824.5 7,580 870.7 7,993 143.5 5.6 158.1 5.5 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 84.9 970 170.2 2,072 182.5 2,206 114.9 7.3 127.6 6.5 
I ARSE AR sce ge 5 Rr es, tee ENS hance wh aaa 17.7 389 37.9 850 42.6 928 140.8 12.2 138.3 91 
Commercially cs. becteiders sce “i els ace Heese 39.1 550 79.9 1,115 85.4 1,187 118.8 7.0 115.7 6.4 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 213.2 1,187 532.2 3,435 555.4 3,544 160.4 4.4 198.4 3.2 
Hincet Lighting +. pes cas emcees tele wanes 2.7 72 4.3 108 4.8 128 78.8 12.1 78.7 19.6 
Secondary WPOWen)\ ahi eee st AP ee decides 41.4 76 32.0 39 4.9 6 -88.1 84.6 92.1 -84.7 
Total... Ans. Behe ses pana nates oweanes 399.0 3,244 856.5 7,619 875.6 7,999 119.5 2.2 146.6 5.0 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 
DS-TINT AT Vic ee casi ton oe sea eset een ergs arcsec ae ee 1,090.3 10,559 2,192.3 22,420 2,369.5 24,046 117.3 8.1 127.7 The 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 425.5 4,031 813.6 8,322 899.8 9,086 111.5 10.6 125.4 9.2 
Lie Y das heer nae ercr nce tins aarti eieen eee ORE ete aie cere 35.1 780 79.6 1,762 90.7 1,945 158.4 13.9 149.4 10.4 
CoemMMercial (ar carn vow by 6 hs as Des Os 207.0 2,806 459.6 6,057 509.9 6,513 146.3 10.9 132.1 5 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 412.5 2,688 820.4 5,770 848.2 5,940 105.6 3.4 121.0 2.9 
Surecu Fighting. nee sore 5 eo ie SUV ARAN aot te 10.2 254 19.1 509 20.9 562 104.9 9.4 121.3 10.4 
Secondary i POwer ick. 1 avh: wa sac cote nts fot cela ee eles 41.4 76 32.0 39 4.9 6 -88,2 -84.7 92.1 -84.6 
ROE es eran a, Pr eae Sareea ef 1,131.7 10,635 2,224.3 22,459 2,374.4 24,052 109.8 6.7 126.2 Be | 
LAKE ONTARIO 
PPA eRe te y= eee ein oO wreigeod Wasim 4 ant RS 638.0 6,777 1,245.4 14,126 1,348.1 14,910 111.3 8.2 120.0 5.6 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 170.7 2,354 352.8 5,108 389.5 5,474 128.2 10.4 132.6 Ye? 4 
ar sana tee ei oer ne as es j te 38.1 837 75.4 1,643 84.9 1,800 122.7 12.5 115.2 9.6 
Gomimerccial Se ees 3c ce es a ahs 61.2 1,003 113.5 1,921 124.3 2,010 103.1 9.5 100.4 4.6 
Powers(incls direct industrial). 1. eee 362.0 2,429 694.3 5,225 739.3 5,387 104.3 6.5 121.7 3.1 
Street. Lighting sca. wens aoe tee ARG. 6.0 154 9.4 229 10.1 239 68.1 sD) 55.0 4.0 
Secondary ((POWen) a5. sche acy rane een es = — = a = as — aa = = 
Votal\2: 5 cee ateat tices ete Tene 638.0 6,777 1,245.4 14,126 1,348.1 14,910 111.3 8.2 120.0 5.6 
METROPOLITAN 
PL TINLATY: eae taiy epee eae are casas Tee he uy tea oe ees Pra Se he 3,377.0 36,816 6,816.9 81,270 7,435.2 85,958 120.2 9.1 133.5 5.8 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage). 1,357.4 15,051 2,936.3 35,862 3,164.7 37,495 133.2 7.8 149.1 4.6 
BAH RIRG! ced ce bees Ae. Rin ha STE oe el Marae hap 47.1 848 74.3 1,409 74.7 1,381 58.4 0.6 62.8 —-2.0 
Commercials. ee. ces Aiwa een eee 502.0 7,102 1,053.3 16,083 1,140.6 16,879 127.2 8.3 137.7 4.9 
Power, (fach direct industrial) 2.27.0 .0... 0.00: 1,419.9 12,816 2,656.1 26,001 2,950.9 28,091 107.8 11.1 119.2 8.0 
Sireet Lic hting oa206 7.5 eee ats ears Pee ie OMe 50.6 999 96.9 1,915 104.3 2,112 106.0 7.7 111.4 10.3 
Secondary (Power) ae Misa la oneees Dearnonsure & — — a — — — ae 
otal. <. snag RShcortote PRET e anieTEc: 3,377.0 36,816 6,816.9 81,270 7,435.2 85,958 120.2 9.1 133.5 5.8 
NIAGARA 
A—Burlington 
Primacy se Wego Ss WON Be ie oie ole ts ioe 1,367.7 10,953 1,963.9 19,187 2,348.7 21,453 TAT LX6-. 95.9 11.8 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 257.7 3,068 513.9 6,507 543.4 6,798 110.8 byv/ 121.5 4.5 
Farm. SP Po hee. Me a dn Cua Read Rata ona 27.1 497 38.0 711 40.4 757 49.2 6.3 52.3 6.4 
Gonymercial © hacimnnmneat clone dae eects eee 112.4 1,380 204.3 2,730 221.6 2,907 97.1 8.5 110.6 6.5 
Power (Incl. direct industrial).............. 956.7 5,741 1,186.2 8,817 1,521.1 10,540 59.0 28.2 83.6 19.5 
Streetwhishting Wee. Maaene cece nae trea ce 13.8 267 21.5 422 22.2 451 60.2 3.3 69.2 6.9 
DECONAALY (POWER) cir. reerchas nl rare eae — — — — _— = = — == = 
otals: abe oy he sue x Wavhaia eee ey OOvesun el OLO53) 1,963.9 19,187 2,348.7 21,453 747 19.6 95.9 11.8 
B—Niagara 
Primary..... ; eee jenn, 35128.5 14,296 2,989.7 21,841 3,462.3 24,115 10.7 15.8 68.8 10.4 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 149.5 1,916 315.2 4,648 328.6 4,835 LO 4.3 152.4 4.0 
Parnes cash wad SERIE eee: : 27.8 491 45.1 877 47.6 910 71.3 5.6 85.2 3.8 
Commercial. — coc danse rare 59.3 847 109.8 1,859 12153 2,028 104.3 10.5 139.4 ot 
Power (Incl. direct industrial) . amare ee OOad 10,849 2,507.4 14,172 295 MoT: 16,014 2.3 17.7 47.6 13.0 
Street Lighting......... fa CaMeloes Or Soe tek 7 fs 187 BLP) 285 13.1 328 75.0 7.4 75.2 15.0 
Secondary (Power)......... Grae rt ee aE, er Hes} 6 themes 44 87.1 51 sod 15.6 755.6 16.7 
Ota se ee aaa tee : heed «<n 312958) 145296 3,065.0 21,885 3,549.4 24,166 13.4 15.8 69.0 10.4 
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"_ECTRIC ENERGY CONSUMED BY AND REVENUE RECEIVED FROM ULTIMATE CUSTOMERS! IN ONTARIO, SERVED DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
BY THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, 1951, 1958 AND 1959—Continued 


¥ REGIONS 
Per Cent Change 
1951 1958 1959 Sales (Kwh) Revenue ($) 
Z (000,000 (000,000 (000,000 
FOTAL, NIAGARA Kwh)  ($000’s) Kwh)  ($000’s) Kwh) ($000’s) 1959/1951 1959/1958 1959/1951 1959/1958 
Prinaary. i. ve reer Re cee eee ae ee 4,496.2 25,243 4,953.6 41,028 5,811.0 45,568 29.2 1723 80.5 11.1 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 407.2 4,984 829.1 11,155 872.0 11,633 114.1 5.2 133.4 4.3 
Barna hr. ee aon ee Gre, Se 54.9 988 83.1 1,588 88.0 1,667 60.3 5.9 68.7 5.0 
Commercial atte is eee U70e 7 2,227 314.1 4,589 342.9 4,935 99.7 9.2 121.6 7.5 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 3,841.1 16,590 3,693.6 22,989 4,472.8 26,554 16.4 PANG 60.1 15.5 
Streetphishtins en aa ees 21.3 454 33.7 707 35.3 779 65.7 4.7 71.6 10.2 
Secondarya(Powen)t. eee ee 1683 6 75.3 44 87.1 51 - 15.7 750.0 15.9 
ROCA Set rye Renin aan ae on hee 4,497.5 25,249 5,028.9 41,072 5,898.1 45,619 S1Fk 17.3 80.7 iy Bp 
LAKE ERIE 
BEIM anveirer tc hein ce aiesst ass ser in? Son ee 568.7 7,118 1,048.1 14,109 1,141.5 15,049 100.7 8.9 111.4 6.7 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 215.4 2,723 368.0 5,496 397.5 5,826 84.6 8.0 114.0 6.0 
AINA eee Pee pee ot iret Wass 6 450s foe irons Oe 66.0 1,228 110.9 2,151 119.7 D204 bf 81.3 fh) 85.4 5.8 
Commercials. ch as. Paes oe, Re 85.4 1,205 142.4 2,249 156.3 2,389 83.0 9.8 98.3 6.2 
Power (locldirect industrial); .........40808 194,2 1,792 413.6 3,900 453.8 4,228 133.7 9.7 135.9 8.4 
Streets High Ging erste k Kwereiis ces Ae ek’ 170 13.2 313 14.2 329 84.4 ded 93.2 5.1 
Secondary (Power)......... lok Gd ne eee — — — a — es = 
MO CAL ry tresses xk tatoos, 9) ven ne aR a eee ee 568.7 7,118 1,048.1 14,109 1,141.5 15,049 100.7 8.9 111.4 6.7 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 
Lear haaks\ gee oene, CR te eA CRRA ROSE RRA RA IRS AUN ars ar Paw 610.2 7,827 779.8 11,839 837.3 12,406 37.2 7.4 58.5 4.8 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 187.9 215k 293.8 4,589 309.6 4,736 64.7 5.4 1PLP? BPs 
MF ABI oe Noss oa he SBI aia ra aha te oe eee 43.7 873 62.0 1,290 66.0 1,345 BEES. 6.6 54.2 4.2 
Comimercialanc. hate tio toe 90.1 1,453 124.0 2,056 134.5 2,190 49.3 8.5 50.7 6.5 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 278.9 2,496 284.8 3,498 310.0 3,680 ri 8.8 47.4 Bae, 
StreeGohich Ginga wat ke cei pee 9.6 254 15.2 406 17.2 455 THEY 13.3 78.8 12.0 
Secondary” (Power)... an nian ase ee — — — = = — — — = =a 
Totaly Star Acard set oe eaten ae ee 610.2 7,827 779.8 11,839 837.3 12,406 37.2 7.4 58.5 4.8 
B—Lambton 
PLIMALY) hs oe Ae ele De oe id ea eee na le 303.2 2,730 832.7 6,447 944.5 7g} 211.4 13.4 160.6 10.3 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) , 42.8 708 76.8 1,141 82.8 1,198 93.4 Tie) 69.2 5.0 
PALIN Sy peer reac eile ceciiverdin Sn. TEE Pe mask 11.6 238 20.0 422 21.8 449 88.5 9.0 88.8 6.3 
Gomamiercialie enc ae sertne es past eee onsen 16.3 286 30.0 487 32.9 517 101.9 9.6 81.0 6.1 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 231.1 1,452 702.8 4,316 803.7 4,863 247.7 14.4 234.8 12.7 
Street Lighting Hird airs cars: caiebrneila tana 1.4 46 Sek 81 3.3 86 133.1 5.1 88.3 6.7 
Secondary.) (Power) seia<c aces Salem eigenen eo cele — ~- = a — — os — -- — 
"Petal perenne eth cae ols anes fe hae een 303.2 2,730 832.7 6,447 944.5 7,113 211.4 13.4 160.6 10.3 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 
PLUMALY Rig eer IE oa radon, eatiab axel viens eines 913.4 10,557 1,612.5 18,286 1,781.8 19,519 95.1 10.5 84.9 6.7 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 230.7 3,459 370.6 5,730 392.4 5,934 70.1 5.9 71.6 3.6 
BATA dee ern Ree cy acns cindele citthe taketens: aree 55.3 1,111 82.0 1,712 87.8 1,794 58.8 7A 61.5 4.8 
Commercial Hare te a le aes eee 106.4 1,739 154.0 2,543 167.4 2,707 BYES) 8.7 Lia! 6.4 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 510.0 3,948 987.6 7,814 1,113.7 8,543 118.4 12.8 116.4 9.3 
Street- Lich tins er rrrrmira mcr neiad eet ae 11.0 300 18.3 487 20.5 541 86.4 12.0 80.3 ra taT 
Secondary» (Power) ee err cio cuts anbseesertn earnest a — — — — = a= = a.) wee 
Total caterer eee Ra eres eee neato 913.4 10,557 1,612.5 18,286 1,781.8 19,519 95.1 10.5 84.9 6.7 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Primary cee ee ct creer Sh geun hee as guicete thot 638.6 8,035 1,108.4 14,758 1207-3) pty 7 D5 90.6 9.8 96.1 6.8 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 220.5 2,797 428.7 Doo 467.8 5,885 112.2 9.1 110.4 5:9 
Barmy. eae eect eee tenor akc ete nencers in aeete 61.9 1,150 114.1 2,216 122.7 2,341 98.2 7.5 103.7 5.6 
Gonamercialis sy ccperts Cat en oto hel ie fone eas 76.4 1,231 126.4 2,180 139.6 2,327 82.8 10.4 89.0 6.7 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 269.6 2,611 422.0 4,405 468.4 4,761 73.7 11.0 82.3 8.1 
Street Tishting sn. conse cin ir oeeasiees 10.2 246 17.2 400 18.8 441 84.5 9.4 79.1 10.1 
Secondary (BOWeCL) ere ate iter tiger iene terete — — — — = = ia ey —_ mind 
TOtal cara china ie qe ae hatte abet e creer a ace 638.6 8,035 1,108.4 14,758 21723 55755 90.6 9.8 96.1 6.8 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
PELRIAEY fo 3 5 ert dns wie whaneeshet es = pec toumimatar mtr este, ere 269.0 4,379 580.1 8,993 640.4 9,701 138.1 10.4 121.5 7.9 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) 104.0 1,756 251.1 3,926 279.0 4,252 168.3 11.1 142.1 8.3 
1 sh ae Ree ae RIAL Giro Ge Mee CO area 37.6 833 82.0 1,781 91.7 1,928 144.1 11.9 131.5 8.3 
Gomunercialices ote oc. erie oadele | scores xs 41.8 747 85.1 1,470 94.1 1,584 125.4 10.6 112.1 7.8 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 80.6 921 154.2 1,639 167.6 1,749 108.0 8.7 89.9 6.7 
Street Lightings an. teeth eter ener 5.0 122 7.7 177 8.0 188 59.1 3.8 53.9 5.9 
Secondary (Power) ......-6. 2s cece crete ere tees — — — — ea = as poe] ee ai 
A Reh) PR Rates OO Ode. ORO Dec a 269.0 4,379 580.1 8,993 640.4 9,701 138.1 10.4 121.5 729) 
B—Highlands 
Primary). (2.5 ce deletets see ace ork Al snes ecw Meaney ase) soso) verona 50.0 862 103.6 1,875 111.2 1,976 122.4 7.2 129.2 5.4 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 20.9 456 48.6 1,018 54.7 1,123 162.3 12.5 146.5 10.4 
rh 1s aed Cane toc, lame l commen TO 1.4 44 2.8 77 Sat 80 120.3 11.2 80.5 3.9 
Gomamerclalee in te eae ea oe 8.7 167 21.2 402 22.9 419 161.7 7.9 151.1 4.3 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 18.2 171 29.6 345 29.0 319 59.9 -2.0 86.4 -7.6 
Street Lighting iin. if aegis, ce eee leirier 0.8 24 1.4 33 1 3 35 74.4 0.9 45.4 7.4 
Sicondary tower ages 50.0 862 103.6 1,875 111.2 1,976 122.4 7.2 129.2 5.4 


ELECTRIC ENERGY CONSUMED BY AND REVENUE RECEIVED FROM ULTIMATE CUSTOMERS! IN ONTARIO, SERVED DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
BY THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, 1951, 1958 AND 1959—Continued 


REGIONS 
Per Cent Change 
1951 1958 1959 Sales (Kwh) Revenue ($) 
(000,000 (000,000 (000,000 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY Kwh) = ($000’s) Kwh)  ($000’s) Kwh) = ($000’s) 1959/1951 1959/1958 1959/1951 1959/1958 
Primary.. sigtigsa a hls nh. perder 2 anc ge tae he ee a 319.0 5,241 683.7 10,868 751.6 11,677 135.6 9.9 122.8 7.4 
Derestte cree hamlet and summer cottage) . 124.9 2,212 299.7 4,944 333.7 5,375 167.2 11.3 143.0 8.7 
Barna bald page obese a hee ee eee et i ea 39.0 877 84.8 1,858 94.8 2,008 143.1 11.8 129.0 8.1 
COMIMNEST CLAM Ain oo esi co eee pate ks Oe ae 50.5 914 106.3 1,872 117.0 2,003 131.7 10.1 119.1 7.0 
Power (Incl. direct industrial). 0. 4.0.5 cgeun 98.8 1,092 183.8 1,984 196.6 2,068 99.0 7.0 89.4 4.2 
Sireet Riche ei. cg) de. naib oie ee re sdaicae aera 5.8 146 9.1 210 9.5 223 63.8 4.4 52.7 6.2 
Secondary. \(ROWen)).ic coy eek See Ae — = == os — — — == — —_— 
LT Ota a ee he oN ae Re UE an eee 319.0 5,241 683.7 10,868 751.6 11,677 135.6 9.9 122.8 7.4 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Primary. RAM Vics leh win. 2 Mean ee shi Ge aia 666.7 5,147 917.4 9,117 955.1 9,610 43.3 4.1 86.7 5.4 
Domestic @ncl, hamlet and é summer coveaiens 74.9 1,240 188.0 2.915 210.9 3,201 181.5 12.2 158.1 9.8 
ADIN foe ciel are ales, oe es ee 4.1 111 16.9 398 19.5 436 372.0 14.7 292.2 9.7 
ClOMIMCLCIAL ae. hate Fe ee ee 37.3 647 83.2 1,442 89.5 1,524 140.1 7.5 135.6 5.6 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 547.7 3,070 624.3 4,229 630.1 4,313 15.0 0.9 40.5 2.0 
StreetLich tins.) oe nace aoee eerie eee ee 2.7 79 5.0 133 iyi! 136 90.3 3.1 72.3 2.3 
Secondary ((POwer) oct hs 0 vd mon oe rues Greco 143.3 215 96.1 148 65.0 128 -54.6 -32.4 -40.6 -14.0 
gL ICTS 7 | Was St oie Reta ces, tae x MPa ae pen eee eae 810.0 5,362 1,013.5 9,265 1,020.1 9,738 25.9 0.6 81.6 ea! 
B—Nickel Range 
PEIMALY ene es een ne en: ores 711.4 4,023 1,097.6 8,783 1,425.5 10,431 100.4 29.9 159.3 18.8 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer cottage) . 58.6 843 153.0 2,479 171.2 2,723 191.9 11.9 223.3 9.9 
ALI he es See Ration ci ORS neers fe Rae ee 2.6 64 5.8 135 6.2 142 138.9 7.8 121.1 Lee 
Conatnereint. Bes ig NR ens: Sides atic re etree ate ters : 20.6 343 44.4 834 47.4 886 130.2 6.7 158.1 6.2 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 627.6 2,718 891.2 5,216 1,197.3 6,558 90.8 34.3 141.3 25.7 
Street Lacitine nite ean ar Cee ean oe 2.0 55 See 119 3.4 122 Sak 5.3 121.2 Sal 
Secondarya (Power) iis ver cl ae hea cer ei ee eee = = ao = == == = — — = 
POCA ete. citi eaten ecin s FERRE See 711.4 4,023 1,097.6 8,783 1,425.5 10,431 100.4 29.9 159.3 18.8 
Cc—Sault 
IPEIDIALY, Scone ce ohn tise tats on oe eats — — 601.2 4,119 717.0 4,920 — 19.2 —_ 19.4 
Domestic (Incl. hamlet and summer Coctaeoy = — 20.9 431 31.7 592 m5 51.6 == REP 3 
ARETE cdi esc cele EAD bo at ng I a ea ee — 11 28 1.4 33 — 26.7 = 18.7 
Cormorants Dares eas eet Bina Se hare ics Stake} ea eee — = 12.7 256 14.8 289 = 16.3 — 13.2 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... — — 566.1 3,392 667.7 3,980 — 17.9 — 17.3 
Street Lighting............ eae Cie ate — — 0.4 12 1.4 26 — 222.5 — 116.8 
Secondary (Power)............ Pee. CRE ve — — — —_— -— — — - — — 
TE OCA tte ned cals aces ae ee eee — —— 601.2 4,119 717.0 4,920 —_— 19.2 — 19.4 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
CUAL: aad «Tete tripe cies eee hes ce ES coer 5 1,378.1 9,170 2,616.2 22,019 3,097.6 24,961 124.8 18.4 172.2 13.4 
Domestic @acl. hawt and summer cottage) . 133.5 2,083 361.9 5,825 413.8 6,516 210.0 14.3 212.8 11.9 
LE Tt go RS 25 lent pear Sr nim lent a ix Sis re 6.7 175 23.8 561 27.1 611 304.5 13.9 249.1 8.9 
CoOmmMercyales: ong ch ee 1 cet ek te. Se 57.9 990 140.3 2,532 151.7 2,699 162.0 8.1 172.6 6.6 
Power (Incl. direct industrial)............... 1,175.3 5,788 2,081.6 12,837 2,495.1 14,851 112.3 19.9 156.6 15.7 
Street Lighting... AE Su cdbs 031) ee | Sue Ae 4.7 134 8.6 264 9.9 284 110.6 15.1 111.9 7.6 
Secondary (Power) EAPO RSE LE. 2 sioys 143.3 215 96.1 148 65.0 128 -54.6 -32.4 -40.5 -13.5 
Total rt sce. essa eae. Se 2G 2 whe 1,521.4 9,385 2,712.3 22,167 3,162.6 25,089 107.9 16.6 167.3 13.2 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
PELE AT Y eve ket fale eek tei ee hots hee eee nae ... 1,289.9 6,617 2,458.3 15,932 2,538.6 16,791 96.8 es: 153.8 5.4 
Domestic (Incl. hamict andl summer cottage) 124.0 1,209 236.2 2,481 258.4 2,764 108.4 9.4 128.5 11.4 
BAarmMs. 02a: Dat inte Pd Snes ln be ; 3.9 104 11.1 259 13.6 298 251.0 22.3 186.6 15.2 
Conimbiercialinene +. fac seh nee eee sins dager 45.5 617 94.9 1,288 102.2 1,382 124.6 Lad 124.0 7.4 
Power (Incl. direct fudustinls Ses PRN Oa 1,112.0 4,602 2,109.1 11,746 2,156.6 12,153 93.9 2.3 164.1 = 
Street Lighting... 5 AR Pee eee, 4.5 85 7.0 158 7.8 194 75.1 12.1 128.9 22.5 
Secondary (Power)iic.6c0 ayes cn ntemaeee. foc beats 300.1 401 70.1 92 290.7 377 -3.1 314.8 -6.1 312.9 
4 if 2} PT a Ae ee eee” Sen ans 1,590.0 7,018 2,528.4 16,024 2,829.3 17,168 77.9 11.9 144.6 7.1 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 
|G: NONE oh Pr es RR RS papas PI ited ue aay ... 14,709.2 126,133 24,735.4 254,816 27,492.2 274,234 86.9 9.9 117.4 7.6 
Domestic (Incl. Rammlee and summer cottage). 3,409.8 40,903 6,996.9 90,480 7,589.6 95,988 122.6 8.5 134.7 6.1 
Farm & Peat otctacty ae ae St eth 408.0 8,098 739.1 15,159 804.0 16,122 97.1 8.8 99.1 6.4 
Commercial... me potty ETO A tyne ..... 1,364.0 19,834 2,704.8 41,314 2,951.9 43,844 116.4 9.1 121.1 6.1 
Power (Incl. direct iaiatrial) ee ee | 95395:4) (545356 14,062.1 102,671 15,895.4 112,576 69.2 13.0 107.1 9.6 
StreetsLis hens o.oo. Bayes ces cc tee AG 132.0 2,942 23225 5,192 251.3 5,704 90.4 8.1 93.9 9:9 
Secondary (Power).. Cea nf eae: es 486.1 698 273.5 323 447.7 562 -7.9 63.7 -19.5 74.2 
POtalP aan an. ca, Gee xo eee 25,195:5) 126-830 25,008.9 255,139 27,939.9 274,796 83.9 11.3 116.7 ed 


*Over 1,000 per cent increase. 
‘Total for customers of municipal electrical utilities, Ontario Hydro’s local systems, Rural Operating Areas and direct industrial customers. 
Source: The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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Manufacturing 


Survey of Manufacturing 


The geographical distribution of manufacturing activity 
within the Province reflects closely the distribution of 
population and natural resources. As one might expect, 
most secondary manufacturing operations are concentrated 
in the populous southern section of the Province. Because 
of the great wealth of mineral and forest resources in 
Northern Ontario, primary manufacturing industry pre- 
dominates there. In the largely agricultural regions, 
industries within the foods and beverages group are the 
most important. There are, of course, manufacturing 
centres of considerable importance outside of these areas 
which often specialize in some particular type of product. 

Although manufacturing is widely dispersed from one 
boundary to the other, the “Golden Horseshoe of Ontario” 
which extends from Oshawa around the western end of 
Lake Ontario to the Niagara Peninsula, contains the 
most concentrated structure of manufacturing activity in 
the Province. The two economic regions in this area 
accounted for about 59 per cent of Ontario’s selling value 
of factory shipments in 1958—the Metropolitan Region 
making up nearly 41 per cent and the Niagara Region 
18 per cent. The Metropolitan Region alone accounts 
for one-fifth of total Canadian manufacturing output. The 
Lake St. Clair Region in 1958 had 10 per cent—over $1 
billion—of the Province’s selling value of factory ship- 
ments. In the remaining regions, the value of factory 
shipments ranged between $196 million and $1 billion. 

In all of the regions the selling value of factory ship- 
ments more than doubled between 1946 and 1958. The 
Metropolitan Region had the highest rate of expansion 
during the post-war period, as its value of output in 1958 
was more than three and one-quarter times the 1946 level. 
Northeastern Ontario rose by more than three times. 

In 1958 nearly 261,000 persons were employed in 
manufacturing in the Metropolitan Region, about 104,000 
in the Niagara Region, 47,000 in the Upper Grand 
River Region and 44,000 in the Lake St. Clair Region. 
The remaining 152,000 (25 per cent) were distributed 
throughout the rest of the Province. 

The industries of the foods and beverages group are 
scattered throughout all regions. For five of these regions 
—Eastern Ontario, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Upper 
Grand River and Georgian Bay—this group was the most 
important in terms of value of factory shipments in 1958. 
Transportation equipment was the largest group in both 
the Metropolitan and Lake St. Clair regions, iron and 
steel products was first in Niagara, non-ferrous metal 
products in Northeastern Ontario and paper products in 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario. 

Iron and steel products, the largest employer in Ontario 
in 1958, was also largest in the Niagara, Upper Grand 
River and Northeastern Ontario regions. In the Metro- 
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politan and Lake St. Clair regions, more people were 
employed in the transportation equipment group than in 
any other. The foods and beverages group was most 
important in Eastern Ontario and Lake Erie, electrical 
apparatus in Lake Ontario, wood products in Georgian 
Bay and paper products in Lakehead-Northwestern 
Ontario. 

The production of motor vehicles, the largest single 
manufacturing industry in Ontario, is concentrated in 
Windsor, in the Lake St. Clair Region and Oshawa and 
Oakville in the Metropolitan Region. Most of the output 
of primary iron and steel comes from the great steel mills 
in Hamilton in the Niagara Region and Sault Ste. Marie 
in Northeastern Ontario. The production of pulp and 
paper is carried on in six regions although three, Lake- 
head-Northwestern, Northeastern, and Niagara, account 
for over 80 per cent of the total selling value of factory 
shipments. Most of the pulp and newsprint mills are in 
the two regions of Northern Ontario while a large pro- 
portion of fine and specialty paper is produced in the 
Eastern Ontario, Metropolitan and Niagara regions. The 
fourth most important industry in the Province in 1958 
was the smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals. 
Nickel-copper and silver-cobalt ores are processed in 
Northeastern Ontario, uranium in the Lake Ontario, nickel 
in the Niagara and magnesium in the Eastern Ontario 
regions. Slaughtering and meat packing firms, although 
located in all regions except Lake Erie and Northeastern 
Ontario, are of major importance in the Metropolitan, 
Niagara and Upper Grand River regions. 

Other industries of major significance to the economy 
of the individual regions are the production of butter and 
cheese in Eastern Ontario, industrial machinery in Lake 
Ontario, aircraft and parts in Metropolitan, tobacco pro- 
cessing and packing in Lake Erie, motor vehicle parts in 
Lake St. Clair, furniture and rubber goods in Upper Grand 
River, and furniture in Georgian Bay. 

In 1958, Metropolitan Toronto accounted for almost 
30 per cent of Ontario’s total manufacturing production. 
Industry in the City was well diversified, with all indus- 
trial groups represented. Hamilton, which produced goods 
worth $1 billion in 1958, is predominantly an iron and 
steel centre. Other industrial groups of major importance 
in the City are electrical apparatus and supplies and foods 
and beverages. Although the City of Windsor has been 
attracting a variety of industries in recent years, it is 
still heavily dependent on the motor vehicle and motor 
vehicle parts industries for its economic well-being. 
Among other leading Ontario centres, Sarnia is charac- 
terized by chemicals and petroleum refining, Kitchener 
by slaughtering and meat packing and rubber goods, 
Oshawa by motor vehicles, London by various foods and 
beverage industries and Sault Ste. Marie by primary iron 
and steel. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYEES, PAYROLLS AND SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS, ONTARIO, 1958 


SELECTED URBAN CENTRES! 


Selling Value 


of 
Establishments Employees Payrolls Factory Shipments 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 
ATH pPTIOB is oe eRe ee eRe sas, dang s 19 953 2,950 11,191 
Garleton: Place ei; secscensce erent es eves 13 383 1,158 4,241 
COLTS bon t: oly ee thai hove PAL nT er came to abel 10 92 221 2,221 
PIASTVIOW che ae re te Re ees nah el = eerste 23 434 1,679 8,826 
EXsaniville oy. 25. seer sts. nee meteors = 10 104 287 1,779 
COLES, ¢ Se SePTORR, eens chee Ghee gem Rasen Sencha y 290 9,968 36,208 130,610 
Pembroke ficin coe Sea ec cae ee ea ereede ie 28 1,377 4,359 12,075 
Pert haere seca wae coon estes eet etoe ao 26 788 2,251 9,643 
Renlrewets. serets: oiler ee rete or benches 24 655 2,068 6,622 
Sinithes Balls: mind opsee severe ees 30 707 2,155 10,480 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Alexandria, Joa h ceoneeks sete. eth cierto ert 9 170 378 2,484 
Brockwille. 2 <s.snttine.n Seca aoe cs ee 46 3,215 11,998 70,977 
GOLDIWALL or ric ere ete rend eae rah tests ate eee 53 6,197 23,967 88,815 
Gananoguer Misa. wenas.: see ose one ee 17 771 2,893 10,960 
Kem ptyilleiicn sie acubi cess een rae rei 9 94 303 3,553 
Kine stonn pence eae eee reriaetate 75 4,318 16,775 54,949 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Bellovilletes ts cy terse tee eee Oe aire 72 3,204 11,772 40,004 
Bloomfield 10-5: Lh5s Ge incran ence hem Gente 7 132 291 1,926 
Bowmanville. ohn: scnre sures: chine miss, oo aehar a 16 747 2,861 11,303 
Brightons..508 5 s4.c cade A See BC ees il 214 523 2,740 
Catnppellforditren.ctn esse eer eet 18 269 756 3,073 
Cobours xe.) Wife oor se ee ete ns 31 984 3,604 21,812 
DESETON TOK 454 vt x segs ot aerate alegre 4 195 494 2,584 
ATO SAN nie osra Sahel a Gos ae eee ner era 36 1,569 4,888 18,892 
INAPAN CON renee cos ce Sor isle mae peter ene ora eee i by 462 1,582 7,286 
Ne WwCAStle on. s55 3 alee woes sere eae ee 5 155 437 1,222 
PReterborous he wed. ape sok avuner eee ents 93 9,480 48,464 148,137 
PUCEON fens 6 oii vrecsj ope bag as crs usenet 16 282 868 3,380 
Scisking 22ers ere errs one eters 9 139 282 1,229 
TEN CON. (5.35) oe as Pe a ee ee ee 28 1,716 5,714 26,385 
WECM: erin Rahiak haclubin tc as: rate eee nore 7 125 320 1,126 
METROPOLITAN 
ING EOMU RA Hither ick t icuts ct eine Monel Re eR Me 18 934 3,195 12,511 
OL) Se COTE ee MEO aC cc eka ay eo ATEN wy CE 37 1,701 6,250 26,900 
ANIPOTAL coe dee i sp Ohne care eiats a ae beks es 23 1,069 3,752 19,171 
BOAVERtON GA nc ele tee sarees nate eee Ea f 148 434 1,508 
Brampton. «oct 22s wires orn Bate 43 1,818 6,674 24,947 
Burlins tons... arene ee: s Coe eee ee eres 54 2,054 7,153 30,606 
GeorsetoOwn onc cwa ewee Fae Oe PS 2 24 1,244 4,809 16,645 
Leasid@r nce er Pee sis as eis rnsee mente rene 46 7,586 31,066 106,449 
Loné™ Branchisiscoatte s tee ean oe ee 22 978 3,851 19,885 
Markham. fehss ncn 2 tet wit oe eee 13 251 786 4,446 
Milter... costes tit Sa. beat seer eA uttee 15 888 3,627 13,235 
IMEMICO NL ee ee Lee nee 37 864 3,082 115535 
INewimarke so HhG4r5d pols peice oir) Peles teen teks 21 1,014 3,419 13,713 
Newi Deron toi jie aneecceay cies , 43 75372 33,694 177,033 
OAR NATIT eich c 5 cc Micah ae rarer ie ores ee ae eee 48 1,869 7,338 31,420 
Richmond) Fl ae ae ace east ee eet 16 228 801 4,931 
SWAMSCATE satiny dit De eR aide eto ie 16 820 3,397 14,462 
TOEGMOOs ose * ih dan ete ae ee ee 3,185 124,789 485,767 1,825,715 
Weston ERT Ee ey RTH eee oe 53 2,105 8,213 27,600 
NIAGARA 
A—Burlington 
Brantiord i: oe oie Pee ene. Sigh Wi 7 = Aa 173 10,781 38,734 144,357 
DU G6 ke hn i to a ea 37 1,119 4,015 12,080 
HAMIL OR, aero semrcric wea eee eis a Gus shave 548 50,219 219,874 943,304 
Pariehs:,...cR sk obs fis ar. Ratt aoe at 30 1,079 3,219 11,599 
Stoney! Creek ii), sects oe vee ehe Meletiane 12 251 643 3,127 
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V.ANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYEES, PAYROLLS AND SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS, ONTARIO, 1958—Continued 


SELECTED URBAN CENTRES! 


Selling Value 


of 
Establishments Employees Payrolls Factory Shipments 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) 
B—Niagara 
Beamsville rics ccs nsuiny iret tens 8 136 382 1,338 
Dainnvaillen sca. screech eee aK Ce 17 1,247 3,336 16,725 
PF Ontab les, os.cticies oo ato a ee 30 855 3,495 18,215 
Grimsby ee vosone eon aE ee 19 519 1,258 5,230 
IM GiriG Lote rac nna racist oy Re eee 18 1,688 7,385 30,847 
Niagara’ Ralls: 5.a.scs6h Oe 7h) 4,444 18,096 73,435 
StyGatharines's 7.000. 1 eee: a Ee 102 6,321 26,533 74,554 
Thorold sss ccc.: a fe: sie onsite aR ae 24 L527 6,574 26,643 
Welland iced asian eee eee 52 2,820 10,142 32,328 
LAKE ERIE 
Glencoe. . nbd iatal ok njate ses, aeRO eae eR ROM ate 8 238 586 2,209 
Ensersol lee sine ates steers ee 29 1,034 3,443 21,434 
Dong Onin sd fseihcans irae ee ioe ee 281 15,110 54,928 212,874 
Norwich... A RM Ee Aen cos hee 8 85 204 1,724 
PODGDOVEr ic sc kccne oe 8 a ee 9 178 363 1,716 
SED OM aS cos. occas OF Ree he ae 53 2,417 8,517 35,606 
Simcoe..... sian Fralle as; Spe. vie 0 MRM re tee eee ae 27 1,390 5,176 39,173 
Strathroy. . ee Ri Re Si ores 25 672 1,978 8,375 
Tavistock... 27 2554 «Peoria otepne ee seteeee eee 7 80 199 1,352 
SLillson burs 3). 0.57 por ot ee 26 971 3,010 25,158 
West Lorne.... x 5 dla ssa capt aime ese 7 284 736 2,578 
Woodstock..... sb; 6, eigee ate ARS aoa men ay cies 58 3,933 13,750 68,400 
ILAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 
Blew eins. isiags crete coe re ct ee xe toe ease 9 86 222 1,024 
Chatham. er iisiectiesl ia vey een tae oon een ae 70 3,423 13,250 99,782 
Drees eras iisiche vgs agegsne etch ete an oheee eS a 10 185 Lp: 3,711 
ESSOK 5 5 crerrrake.s, oars s/t Un ays ORT eek ie Lome RP Re Ta 11 269 877 3,278 
RidSétown i... siscsccc dig neet Ae oe ears etre 14 214 643 4,351 
Riverside, 2555 2c fvqacin a tahlegeeele vate argue rere 10 137 511 2,263 
Thamiesvilless)somae cee ee eee 9 163 453 2,782 
Wallaceburda ss ninen a sule aha reee eae ress 29 IDDM) 7,979 22,946 
Wiheatle yn 092, cers eee ene 6 154 353 1,272 
Windsor estes. eae net aot eres 305 22,249 102,997 421,681 
B—Lambton 
Satta ood sgt ae nts es ae Pe eee 51 7,211 36,609 362,596 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
133 Ai 0 Weekes cee RCP ATE OO Catt ey RR ROR CRETE tN A 5 43 149 1,686 
CARB COIS tere oe ae ok a Td eae 12 220 497 1,636 
LRA ae orcs Oe tee es A eae ee 20 736 2,561 13,545 
Cale eres sia eo Se oe eetcare een eee 92 7,140 24,712 85,888 
CEDAGSETON oooh so ce calor vid A anes 18 450 1,427 7,588 
Guelph ng, cc ered FT NS ers eee 113 6,409 23,466 87,706 
FVAPTIS COILS hycoste tec Tana PON ae pce oe a 10 173 413 2,383 
Flespelericc. act na homer ett ere 15 866 3,006 10,009 
Kitchener 6500s eee ears ss Sita 196 15,200 54,428 232,152 
EASTO Wl tesarsiare caste enna Octane sect ey eteen cue 13 488 1,300 5,767 
NEDiver toms oe ccec eee eee paterson ee rer 12 293 853 3,242 
Mount Fores tc. cometete eacscinee osc feerete rae 16 250 513 2,196 
New Hamburt’.... .foeaeYonn. a ee tee ae 2 13 437 1,061 3,853 
Pres COO ie cecunais ce +) eo Re a ort ene 45 2,846 9,593 30,153 
GS Ee May 8c ce nto ote re IOV EL uaiiern cc teenearetes 14 570 2,155 15,311 
Seafor thie secs net ries te me eles «eee sisi rake 14 300 753 2,266 
BETATLOLGK cc aae a Le tae hao eee ares 74 3,477 11,777 42,055 
Waterloo ir. cers ac POs oe sere tas ere 63 3,128 10,878 59,225 
N36 FaYell 0: 0 00 WCRI Orn .cat no, oUeacucen POiDRes occur CA U7, 403 1,180 5,710 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
ALLISTON ce sis cleera sted oop ome ee coe eee oe ore 10 187 561 2,417 
PRAnriGe as oh ce eee Es oe oS le 40 1,754 6,482 34,972 
CONES Gigi Goumn mee ce ot ec eines ote che 14 245 603 1,645 
Gollinswoodinice .. ne rere ieee 25 1,678 5,357 18,263 
Prahran co ena bes octet once 13 214 633 2,643 
PLAN OVEN) ene hse DAT re he oe Sere 23 1,027 2,938 9,850 
Kincardine: «ors de crc rnie aan ie arcana corer 14 396 989 3,192 
: 7 32 86 1,377 
TANCK INO We rete e ocean ees Hi ei atiioes serene 
Whealord cei) falerire crsde = Steet otreaila eu taratetet ts shanctal 20 486 1,174 5,018 
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MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYEES, PAYROLLS AND SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS, ONTARIO, 1958—Continued 


SELECTED URBAN CENTRES! 


Selling Value 


of 
Establishments Employees Payrolls Factory Shipments 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) 

A—Blue Water—Continued 

NG Vea Tea he hae cee Se EE De ES 29 1,135 3,342 14,577 

Orangevillestaiac oc) e he arc ae Ges tee on neers 15 176 484 1,955 

OPT Tae eels oonce se ange ee Mae aetna oats 60 2,224 7,006 20,814 

OwenySound |. iw ont. tu < cee nel otek eaten 50 2,179 6,885 23,176 

Penetansuishene’s a.7...c.cor eee rs eto 12 359 949 2,633 

POF ESELOIN Fos Zeon Ses eM etre se es 8 171 355 1,085 

Sotlthaimpton . 0 hais cee ee ein ean 6 310 779 2,603 

Watkerton. sich scans oo ee ee tee ee 14 564 1,581 4,201 
B—Highlands 

Gravenhurst: 442. otek neces e ee yl 11 319 1,022 3,260 

Riurtetl Mee | acc eet cues eae eto machetes re 15 362 1,050 4,818 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 

ING WwAILISkKear dit... cca tae ee oat teers 15 487 1,627 5,096 

IN ORC AY verre ciniiehs Nieto eee tc reese c 29 592 2,122 7,460 

VB beat o4¥ 04: wpe rpen at om ced oronce a trety biotin tere Deine 24 355 1,071 4,942 
B—Nickel Range 

ST icg 001s week tea aoe mini gee ares torcre ls Ser ice Ore 57 1,102 4,282 15,897 
C—Sault 

SaUleestes Maries. pare smart liate eran eee 48 8,514 41,666 163,759 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 

BOrty, William) fenetitccn seeeeteae er cies erates 70 3,482 14,610 70,942 

POLE APCD ao cltecern cope eeiee oe ne ath 58 2,664 10,544 47,570 


\Statistics for certain important manufacturing centres are not shown in order to avoid disclosing information about individual establishments. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Geographical Distribution. 


SELLING VALUE OF FACTORY SHIPMENTS, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1956 TO 1958 


LEADING CITIES AND METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(Ranked by 1958 City Selling Value of Factory Shipments) 


1946! 1956 1957 1958 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
Toronto Citys tc heer tis. ches wo. 1,036,940 1,797,706 1,832,081 1,825,715 
Metropolitan Area............ n.a. 2,924,421 3,027,444 3,103,952 
Hamilton Gity Racca tire con cee 308,033 987,729 1,031,431 943,304 
Metropolitan Area............ n.a. 1,029,718 1,082,274 999,232 
Windsor CIRV: aad oh re ieee ere 244,925 369,790 533,532 421,681 
Metropolitan Area............ n.a. 613,420 560,123 445,780 
Sarnia City... fee. goal Fee eriPOe eae 89,099 356,837 355,282 362,596 
Kitchener CRs A ohercae kh pieengh acne 94,731 221,983 253,156 231,152 
Metropolitan Area............ n.a. 274,238 294,228 296,021 
London CIty REE Siac na eon 90,645 211,681 219,099 212,874 
Metropolitan Area............ n.a. 278,645 301,245 289,940 
Sault Ste. Marie COREY, RRS a er oaecie einiakeoten ree nae 49,637 168,320 171,454 163,759 
Peterborough Citys ees he cise 79,165 153,392 155,237 148,137 
Brantford GUC YG Rear foe nats aainte terete 67,917 141,010 144,091 144,357 
Metropolitan Area............ n.a. 148,510 148,746 150,201 
Ottawa GIES Sern 2 ances eae eee 53,313 119,651 121,845 130,610 
Metropolitan Area............ n.a. 247,183 256,411 250,814 
St. Catharines CHEE es clin eee een os 49,583 67,404 73,449 74,554 
Metropolitan Area .......... n.a. 256,340 263,147 263,208 


n.a. Not available. 
1Gross value of products. 
2Metropolitan area statistics not available. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Geographical Distribution. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1956 TO 1958 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant Net Value Gross Value 
Establishments Employees Payroll and Electricity of Materials Used of Products! of Products? 
EASTERN ONTARIO No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
A—Ottawa Valley 
Carleton Wwe. ee we xia ccs tk .. 1946 300 10,717 17,590 1,447 28,138 32,128 61,713 
1956 384 11,682 37,749 2,646 60,881 70,727 134,254 
1957 379 11,564 39,506 2,886 62,159 72,623 137,668 
1958 350 11,134 40,686 2,847 67,045 76,980 146,872 
Lanark. > Se retr Uercies ic tare ek OA 116 3,762 5,180 360 9,521 9,002 18,883 
1956 123 2,671 6,744 599 14,739 14,501 29,839 
1957 133 2,761 7,289 635 15,805 15,921 32,361 
1958 128 2,503 7,123 622 15,623 16,073 32,318 
Prescott..... fae 1946 112 1,029 1,650 753 5,976 2,724 9,453 
1956 74 1,158 3,865 1,213 8,898 7,410 17,521 
1957 82 LS 3,619 1,081 8,297 6,970 16,348 
1958 79 1,171 3,813 1,132 8,892 7,170 17,194 
Renfrew... : & snaena: L4 184 3,835 5,111 376 10,664 9,331 20,371 
1956 186 4,803 13,103 1,384 26,192 24,514 52,090 
1957 188 4,487 13,190 1,459 24,332 26,411 52,202 
1958 175 4,114 12,563 1,220 22,031 22,132 45,383 
Russell ‘ i anv ORT LO AO 69 253 214 38 1,555 500 2,093 
1956 51 190 380 103 3,436 617 4,156 
1957 53 211 481 117 3,817 930 4,864 
1958 51 208 482 123 4,616 861 5,600 
Sub-total ; , . 1946 781 19,596 29,745 2,974 55,854 53,685 112,513 
1956 818 20,504 61,841 5,945 114,146 117,769 237,860 
1957 835 20,176 64,085 6,178 114,410 122,855 243,443 
1958 783 19,130 64,667 5,944 118,207 123,216 247,367 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundass.02. ce Wha s  946 51 515 655 116 4,192 1,754 6,062 
1956 46 716 1,790 253 12,178 7,296 19,727 
1957 50 701 1,919 324 13,893 6,597 20,814 
1958 46 758 2,224 378 14,963 7,409 22,750 
BRrontenacon vogue cud sean ea FEL OAO, 105 5,464 9,263 897 16,976 21,199 39,072 
1956 111 6,373 21,965 1,740 48,422 45,369 95,531 
1957 113 6,072 22,266 1,829 47,865 45,619 95,313 
1958 107 5,647 22,452 1,880 40,594 50,928 93,403 
Glengarry ai etl Sone 1946 84 358 322 58 2,311 553 2,922 
1956 50 364 660 106 3,013 1,090 4,209 
1957 49 372 763 122 3,443 1,216 4,781 
1958 46 321 758 107 4,486 1,521 6,114 
Grenville Rea .., 1946 56 1,363 1,764 404 5,588 3,487 9,479 
1956 58 2,508 8,245 1,626 30,982 19,565 52,173 
1957 61 2,457 9,007 1,815 27,917 21,289 51,021 
1958 61 2,599 10,025 1,958 30,374 25,149 57,481 
CCU Siaccnnces aN Fy bane 1946 125 2,693 4,034 409 14,416 8,972 23,797 
i 1956 110 4,219 14,357 983 64,226 30,337 95,546 
1957 109 4,333 15,206 1,045 50,315 27,260 78,620 
1958 103 4,193 15,402 1,051 48,194 35,736 84,981 
Stormont........ ae : avi ae O46: 88 6,184 9,530 2,142 16,581 17,119 35,842 
1956 92 7,700 25,815 5,456 47,219 47,995 100,670 
1957 94 7,088 25,907 5,884 46,592 45,505 97,981 
1958 88 6,392 24,485 5,679 41,251 46,233 93,163 
Sub-total...... ; e946 509 16,577 25,568 4,026 60,064 53,084 117,174 
1956 467 21,880 72,832 10,164 206,040 151,652 367,856 
1957 476 21,023 75,068 11,019 190,025 147,486 348,530 
1958 451 19,910 75,346 11,053 179,862 166,976 357,891 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO.........1946 1,290 36,173 55,313 7,000 115,918 106,769 229,687 
1956 1,285 42,384 134,673 16,109 320,186 269,421 605,716 
1957 1,311 41,199 139,153 17,197 304,435 270,341 591,973 
1958 1,234 39,040 140,013 16,997 298,069 290,192 605,258 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Durham: 2.23: ER onc pine eceneet .1946 69 2,075 3,387 285 6,079 7,811 14,175 
1956 74 2,567 8,817 641 55,859 18,808 75,308 
1957 80 2,651 9,526 740 95,703 20,372 116,815 
1958 73 2,393 8,857 748 92,428 18,042 111,218 
Haliburton........- os ne Gottny L946 32 322 381 Yj 624 657 1,288 
1956 24 314 749 59 e+. 1,366 1,151 2,576 
1957 24 268 683 33 1,121 881 2,035 
1958 21 266 734 36 1,074 903 2,013 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1956 TO 1958—-Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ONTARIO— Continued 
HI AS ting Simard ty Gee 2 eierse either 


Lennox & Addington... 2.5. -.-6-. > 


North tmberlangiy: oa..aie carers 


Peterborous lim wass 66s ss oe ee 


Prince; Bdwardae «cs. Gan ont 


WHCCOLIA Cann ET eee ens ope eselonte ease 


AO TAL CAKE JON TREO riven coneieuess 


METROPOLITAN 


A ALCOR eh et tetaren ens aye tte nea e 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN -),..5 22sec == 


NIAGARA 


A—Burlington 


Wentworth. .soore cs ones ee 


Sab=totaliti ows sin cate eee 


Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant 


Net Value 


Gross Value 


Establishments Employees Payroll and Electricity of Materials Used of Products! of Products? 
No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
1946 223 6,098 8,676 1,414 19,412 19,131 39,957 
1956 231 8,324 25,179 3,887 47,799 54,987 106,673 
1957 232 8,632 27,365 4,303 47,903 56,524 108,730 
1958 233 7,873 26,057 4,031 47,121 55,065 106,217 
1946 74 806 983 237 3,159 2,132 5,528 
1956 55 1,301 4,086 696 8,810 5,226 14,732 
1957 59 1,611 5,426 921 12,677 6,719 20,317 
1958 52 1,407 5,296 1,275 11,545 7,470 20,290 
1946 124 1,630 2,059 217 6,726 4,559 11,502 
1956 121 2,064 5,956 461 16,102 13,526 30,089 
1957 125 2,064 5,903 516 18,149 13,790 32,455 
1958 117 1,869 5,826 484 16,799 15,866 33,149 
1946 137 9,667 15,975 941 48,906 31,469 81,316 
1956 138 10,173 38,378 1,460 86,376 68,592 156,428 
1957 145 10,650 43,213 1,580 77,392 79,630 158,602 
1958 143 9,719 49,135 1,615 76,050 74,181 151,846 
1946 71 902 881 125 4,140 2,222 6,487 
1956 58 729 1,342 178 4,945 2,927 8,050 
1957 60 732 1,384 192 5,596 1,449 7,237 
1958 54 732 1,804 622 5,650 3,757 10,029 
1946 79 1,311 1,543 206 4,597 2,705 7,508 
1956 83 1,874 5,028 438 8,740 9,405 18,583 
1957 85 1,862 5,223 471 8,975 9,057 18,503 
1958 78 1,787 5,394 473 9,041 11,407 20,921 
1946 809 22,811 33,885 3,432 93,643 70,686 167,761 
1956 784 27,346 89,535 7,820 229,997 174,622 412,439 
1957 810 28,470 98,723 8,756 267,516 188,422 464,694 
1958 771 26,046 103,103 9,284 259,708 186,691 455,683 
1946 105 4,004 6,495 738 17,194 13,568 31,500 
1956 170 11,202 41,206 2,734 246,629 82,361 331,724 
1957 186 11,339 43,742 3,136 232,372 98,543 334,051 
1958 190 10,752 42,041 3,067 201,927 100,329 305,323 
1946 129 7,986 15,123 948 42,241 23,374 66,563 
1956 202 18,457 75,165 3,438 307,513 171,342 482,293 
1957 210 19,576 79,631 3,666 311,290 189,719 504,675 
1958 209 18,670 83,027 3,884 335,339 202,011 541,234 
1946 77 3,457 6,309 1,220 18,139 14,561 33,920 
1956 150 19,459 81,005 6,986 141,273 145,665 293,924 
1957 177 21,885 95,744 10,057 158,004 178,415 346,476 
1958 174 22,537 102,172 11,009 193,173 197,851 402,033 
1946 3,968 167,328 287,541 14,802 630,705 560,326 1,205,833 
1956 4,864 211,164 753,439 34,208 1,552,119 1,380,546 2,966,873 
1957 4,942 213,820 793,489 36,228 1,565,991 1,473,593 3,075,812 
1958 4,905 209,132 827,643 36,821 1,624,280 1,504,987 3,166,088 
1946 4,279 182,775 315,468 17,708 708,279 611,829 1,337,816 
1956 5,386 260,282 950,814 47,366 2,247,533 1,779,916 4,074,815 
1957 5,515 266,620 1,012,606 53,087 2,267,657 1,940,270 4,261,014 
1958 5,478 260,911 1,054,883 54,781 2,354,719 2,005,178 4,414,678 
1946 169 13,673 23,305 1,255 35,753 39,106 76,114 
1956 220 12,732 41,428 2,361 85,098 76,183 163,642 
1957 234 12,446 41,881 2,443 79,009 83,472 164,924 
1958 239 12,464 43,826 2,561 84,576 77,911 165,048 
1946 574 47,968 84,152 10,674 155,587 152,510 318,771 
1956 681 61,241 239,970 29,371 513,021 473,179 1,015,571 
1957 674 59,648 246,213 29,046 520,318 513,337 1,062,701 
1958 660 52,856 228,600 25,676 471,241 480,573 977,490 
1946 743 61,641 107,457 11,929 191,340 191,616 394,885 
1956 901 73,973 281,398 31,732 598,119 549,362 1,179,213 
1957 908 72,094 288,094 31,489 599,327 596,809 1,227,625 
1958 899 65,320 272,426 28,237 555,817 558,484 1,142,538 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1956 TO 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant Net Value Gross Value 
Establishments Employees Payroll and Electricity of Materials Used of Products! of Products? 
NIAGARA—Continued No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
B—Niagara 
Haldimand cee ets. ss e 1946 56 1,443 1,966 314 7,253 5,028 12,595 
1956 57 1,901 5,346 739 17,858 11,677 30,274 
1957 60 1,899 5,326 728 16,143 11,924 28,795 
1958 54 1,872 5,602 866 17,433 13,792 32,091 
| Os Vert) V1 5 ern eigen Rn ae 1946 184 12,229 20,916 1,653 35,265 36,094 73,012 
1956 212 16,070 59,752 4,513 102,153 103,685 210,351 
1957 229 15,750 61,135 4,722 103,496 106,791 215,009 
1958 220 14,457 59,900 4,639 102,971 110,594 218,204 - 
Well an Girne items tecick meskes 2 tenet be 1946 259 21,113 40,106 12,388 130,083 109,540 252,011 
1956 305 26,012 106,702 23,686 379,916 207,158 610,760 
1957 326 26,373 112,868 24,769 414,932 244,036 683.737 
1958 313 IPG LH) 97,436 20,549 312,610 208,318 541,477 
Sub=totallmae ernie tne 1946 499 34,785 62,988 14,355 172,601 150,662 337,618 
1956 574 43,983 171,800 28,938 499,927 322,520 851,385 
1957 615 44,022 179,329 30,219 534,571 362,751 927,541 
1958 587 38,551 162,938 26,054 433,014 332,704 791,772 
OWA NEA G ARIA ot ei acide tien: 1946 1,242 96,426 170,445 26,284 363,941 342,278 732,503 
1956 1,475 117,956 453,198 60,670 1,098,046 871,882 2,030,598 
1957 1,523 116,116 467,423 61,708 1,133,898 959,560 2,155,166 
1958 1,486 103,871 435,364 54,291 988,831 891,188 1,934,310 
LAKE ERIE 
13} Fe Te Sls cneaes cactine yoo FER ee ere .. 1946 98 2,210 3,075 286 10,268 6,163 16,717 
1956 98 3,153 9,539 676 33,641 20,974 55,291 
1957 105 3,579 11,412 721 41,999 26,512 69,232 
1958 103 3,259 10,870 704 49,990 24,879 75,573 
WEL es OKs oe ig. cedrtins eieses ie leracnenie 1946 360 15,965 25,426 1,467 49,364 51,684 102,515 
1956 401 19,268 63,888 3,520 154,001 141,181 298,702 
1957 410 19,893 69,635 3,713 165,206 150,952 319,871 
1958 405 19,524 71,523 3,808 159,828 148,462 312,098 
INOLLOUKGS 5 fe ere -eetadotsccus cote sete eva ak 1946 74 2,031 2,837 230 24,426 8,737 33,393 
1956 93 2,235 6,603 498 43,899 14,999 59,396 
1957 96 2,118 6,861 511 45,273 12,700 58,490 
1958 94 2,260 7,693 771 52,283 15,175 68,229 
OSLO terete eter ene Metre ace Gee 1946 179 6,019 8,715 953 30,144 18,442 49,539 
1956 189 7,307 22,256 2,343 67,044 40,686 110,073 
1957 193 7,168 23,387 4,086 70,809 48,575 123,470 
1958 188 6,910 23,298 4,695 81,147 48,335 134,177 
TODALS AK EARRIE fn: fous ».ccccaudan 1946 711 26,225 40,053 2,936 114,202 85,026 202,164 
1956 781 31,963 102,286 7,037 298,585 217,840 523,462 
1957 804 32,758 111,295 9,037 323,287 238,739 571,063 
1958 790 31,953 113,384 9,978 343,248 236,851 590,077 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 
BUSS OR 20 san cos oy cre eet she select sie rsanerore viet 1946 350 34,383 65,341 5,062 163,065 118,933 287,060 
1956 505 39,181 152,841 10,183 372,611 309,170 691,964 
1957 490 35,037 142,074 10,007 345,942 286,938 642,887 
1958 486 28,114 123,673 9,202 293,763 249,437 552,402 
Keemt iene ras acne nes eleraeanatee 1946 157 6,072 9,862 1,350 31,504 18,640 51,494 
1956 197 7,499 26,282 2,605 97,068 44,787 144,460 
1957 201 7,003 24,923 2,738 94,436 42,922 140,096 
1958 199 6,868 24,748 3,019 92,962 44,826 140,807 
Sub-total etc dc cuemasveleeet 1946 507 40,455 75,203 6,412 194,569 137,573 338,554 
1956 702 46,680 179,123 12,788 469,679 353,957 836,424 
1957 691 42,040 166,997 12,745 440,378 329,860 782,983 
1958 685 34,982 148,421 12,221 386,725 294,263 693,209 
B—Lambton 
Lampton ee ere etnies 1946 124 7,265 13,926 5,817 56,414 36,940 99,171 
1956 142 9,398 38,709 19,704 231,023 181,816 432,543 
1957 139 9,243 43,170 22,517 238,522 169,993 431,032 
1958 132 8,984 43,833 27,415 249,022 167,069 443,506 
Sub-total eae. aio icmes ie 1946 124 7,265 13,926 5,817 56,414 36,940 99,171 
1956 142 9,398 38,709 19,704 231,023 181,816 432,543 
1957 139 9,243 43,170 22,517 238,522 169,993 431,032 
1958 132 8,984 43,833 27,415 249,022 167,069 443,506 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR............ 1946 631 47,720 89,129 12,229 250,983 174,513 437,725 
1956 844 56,078 217,832 32,492 700,702 535,773 1,268,967 
1957 830 51,283 210,167 35,262 678,900 499,853 1,214,015 
1958 817 43,966 192,254 39,636 635,747 461,332 1,136,715 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF 


MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1956 TO 1958—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron 


Perth 


Waterloo yA 


Wellington...... 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 


GEORGIAN BAY 


A—Blue Water 


Grey. ae 


Simcoe 


Sub-total... 


B—Highlands 
Muskoka... 


Parry Sound... 


Sub-total... 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN 


BAY 


Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant 


Net Value 


Gross Value 


Establishments Employees Payroll and Electricity of MaterialsUsed of Products! of Products? 
No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
1946 142 1,827 2,349 405 14,825 4,831 20,061 
1956 129 1,701 4,071 494 12,712 7,659 20,865 
1957 143 1,880 4,934 591 15,898 9,925 26,414 
1958 138 1,864 5,239 591 16,326 10,326 27,243 
1946 168 5,280 8,134 1,174 18,935 14,040 34,149 
1956 151 5,456 16,781 2,394 38,675 31,235 72,304 
1957 162 5,517 17,650 2,432 42,254 31,823 76,509 
1958 161 5,133 17,019 2,652 43,605 32,999 79,256 
1946 455 28,608 44,146 2,417 89,293 85,818 177,528 
1956 555 32,469 104,379 5,330 210,255 208,252 423,837 
1957 563 32,653 108,727 5,774 220,407 220,260 446,441 
1958 535 31,215 108,506 5,460 225,962 221,749 453,171 
1946 199 7,666 11,786 841 23,721 20,530 45,092 
1956 215 8,673 28,269 1,854 55,506 49,917 107,277 
1957 232 8,720 29,821 1,956 55,816 55,145 112,917 
1958 230 8,560 30,490 2,241 59,367 56,382 117,990 
1946 964 43,381 66,415 4,837 146,774 125,219 276,830 
1956 1,050 48,299 153,500 10,072 317,148 297,063 624,283 
1957 1,100 48,770 161,132 10,753 334,375 317,153 662,281 
1958 1,064 46,772 161,254 10,944 345,260 321,456 677,660 
1946 150 2,509 3,294 217 8,251 5,717 14,185 
1956 139 2,167 5,144 372 11,049 8,775 20,196 
1957 150 2,076 5,115 427 11,994 7,685 20,106 
1958 151 2,184 5,440 515 13,804 8,522 22,841 
1946 31 300 348 36 1,697 802 2,535 
1956 33 251 540 88 1,934 842 2,864 
1957 35 249 589 90 1,928 1,025 3,043 
1958 42 259 686 98 2,291 1,141 3,530 
1946 192 5,335 7,319 417 12,328 11,737 24,482 
1956 176 4,797 13,683 767 23,462 23,488 47,717 
1957 187 4,876 14,197 797 23,891 25,344 50,032 
1958 182 4,359 12,628 732 22,830 23,701 47,263 
1946 197 5,316 7,461 464 15,357 13,115 28,936 
1956 239 7,032 20,191 1,212 42,852 36,384 80,448 
1957 270 7,956 24,150 1,394 50,108 46,217 97,719 
1958 271 7,787 24,669 1,425 50,991 46,474 98,890 
1946 570 13,460 18,422 1,134 37,633 31,371 70,138 
1956 587 14,247 39,558 2,439 79,297 69,489 151,225 
1957 642 15,157 44,051 2,708 87,921 80,271 170,900 
1958 646 14,589 43,423 2,770 89,916 79,838 172,524 
1946 67 1,262 1,646 98 4,688 3,372 8,158 
1956 75 974 2,538 192 5,810 4,104 10,106 
1957 85 1,008 2,813 241 6,074 4,421 10,736 
1958 79 893 2,503 229 5,516 3,943 9,688 
1946 76 873 1,174 100 2,885 2,995 5,980 
1956 92 1,205 3,173 328 6,429 7,751 14,508 
1957 89 1,089 3,103 342 6,645 7,997 14,984 
1958 76 995 3,153 376 6,342 7,366 14,084 
1946 143 2,135 2,820 198 7,573 6,367 14,138 
1956 167 2,179 bef lt! 520 12,239 11,855 24,614 
1957 174 2,097 5,916 583 12,719 12,418 25,720 
1958 155 1,888 5,656 605 11,858 11,309 23,772 
..1946 713 15,595 21,242 1,332 45,206 37,738 84,276 
1956 754 16,426 45,269 2,959 91,536 81,344 175,839 
1957 816 17,254 49,967 3,291 100,640 92,689 196,620 
1958 801 16,477 49,079 3,375 101,774 91,147 196,296 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1956 TO 1958— Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant 


Net Value 


Gross Value 


Establishments Employees Payroll and Electricity of Materials Used of Products! of Products? 
No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
4—Clay Belt 
Cochrane..... : a ire ALO AG: 111 3,570 7,728 1,767 18,303 25,151 45,221 
1956 90 4,417 17,767 3,592 37,148 955397, 96,097 
1957 93 4,238 18,300 3,704 37,973 53,455 95,132 
1958 89 4,062 17,929 3,611 37,740 48,087 89,438 
Nipissing.... tet Wbiicna Oto 68 1,271 1,835 97 4,286 3,416 7,799 
1956 81 2,050 6,441 710 13,042 13,600 27,352 
1957 88 2,458 8,729 1,282 14,344 14,428 30,054 
1958 80 2,303 8,600 1,230 14,043 15,355 30,628 
Timiskamingh a) arecheeeeeeres 1946 88 1,177 1,590 97 3,392 2,792 6,281 
1956 85 1,374 3,947 326 7,079 6,148 13,553 
1957 89 1,363 4,261 354 7,814 7,089 15,257 
1958 86 1,169 3,759 334 6,731 6,592 13,657 
Sub-totaly pei eee 1946; 267 6,018 11,153 1,961 25,981 31,359 59,301 
1956 256 7,841 28,155 4,628 57,269 75,105 137,002 
1957 270 8,059 31,290 5,340 60,131 74,972 140,443 
1958 255 7,534 30,288 by ilfs) 58,514 70,034 133,723 
Nickel Range 
Vianitoulin..... Siayerst L Minato ns .., 1946 25 84 65 12 355 144 511 
1956 26 82 128 30 469 246 745 
1957 22 71 127 30 497 240 767 
1958 24 84 198 36 738 344 1,118 
Sudbury ake Seip forte.» pL OAG' 134 6,376 12,697 6,902 57,534 13,263 77,699 
1956 134 10,759 45,316 17,639 126,443 241,681 385,763 
1957 131 11,324 51,140 18,277 132,825 234,299 385,401 
1958 128 9,228 42,988 13,781 93,791 166,986 274,558 
Sub-total ; Aerated Ae 1946 159 6,460 12,752 6,914 57,889 13,407 78,210 
1956 160 10,841 45,444 17,669 126,912 241,927 386,508 
1957 153 11,395 51,267 18,307 133,322 234,539 386,168 
1958 152 9,312 43,186 13,817 94,529 167,330 275,676 
Sault 
\igoma ha ttl Gal Eee eee 1946 92 5,567 11,235 3,603 28,389 21,161 53,153 
1956 108 10,026 43,741 9,387 85,158 86,713 181,258 
1957 113 10,283 48,174 8,703 100,332 78,073 187,108 
1958 105 9,722 45,893 8,063 91,854 84,159 184,076 
Sub-total ; 3 . 1946 92 5,567 11,235 3,603 28,389 21,161 53,153 
1956 108 10,026 43,741 9,387 85,158 86,713 181,258 
1957 113 10,283 48,174 8,703 100,332 78,073 187,1€8 
1958 105 9,722 45,893 8,063 91,854 84,159 184,076 
YTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO.1946 518 18,045 35,140 12,478 112,259 65,927 190,664 
1956 524 28,708 117,340 31,684 269,339 403,745 704,768 
1957 536 29,737 130,731 32,350 293,785 387,584 713,719 
1958 512 26,568 119,367 27,055 244,897 321,523 593,475 
4KEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Ken of aty enn sve cca rakes ergata tate 1946 64 1,686 3,193 1,025 21,776 8,332 31,133 
1956 TT. 2,193 8,158 1,758 23,491 17,790 43,039 
1957 73 2,450 9,958 3,232 PH fe eM fo. 19,244 50,198 
1958 73 2,399 10,547 3,335 30,285 22,649 56,269 
Rainy River : : .. 1946 39 1,107 2,120 808 4,432 4,510 9,750 
1956 44 1,078 4,594 1,323 9,497 10,298 21,118 
1947 46 1,018 4,207 1,264 9,315 8,993 19,572 
1958 43 978 4,116 1,279 9,280 8,388 19,847 
Thunder Bay : SCARING, Soncetanteg LOO 164 6,176 12,815 3,265 24,491 26,459 54,215 
1956 211 8,477 33,435 10,067 77,693 82,295 170,055 
1957 216 8,568 35,311 10,891 85,731 81,471 178,093 
1958 208 8,335 35,050 10,995 92,496 81,166 184,657 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO...... tin ee eae 1946 267 8,969 18,128 5,098 50,699 39,301 95,098 
1956 332 11,748 46,187 13,148 110,681 110,383 234,212 
1957 335 12,036 49,476 15,387 122,768 109,708 247,863 
1958 324 11,712 49,713 15,609 132,061 112,203 259,873 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO.... ..1946 11,424 498,120 845,217 93,338 2,061,901 1,659,285 3,754,524 
1956 13,215 641,190 2,310,634 229,357 5,683,753 4,868,570 10,655,099 
1957 13,580 644,245 2,430,676 246,828 5,827,318 5,047,711 11,078,593 
1958 13,276 2,418,655 241,900 5,704,319 4,914,074 10,864,028 


607,362 


n.a. Not available. 


1County figures obtained by deducting the cost of fuel, electricity and materials used from the gross value of products. 
basis, are taken into consideration in the Provincial figure. 


2Since 1952, the basis of collection has been selling value of factory shipments. 
Note: Due to rounding, county and regional figures may not add to Provincial totals. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Geographical Distribulion, 


Sulit 


Inventory changes, not available on a county 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1958 


REGIONS 
Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant Value Added Selling Value 
and of by of 
Establishments Employees Payroll Electricity Materials Used Manufacture! Factory Shipments 
No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
Foods and Beverages............. 425 6,068 20,691 3,483 92,744 48,611 144,838 
eather Productsypc me «seen yer 8 639 1,810 56 2,582 2,662 5,300 
exctile Producta wee suman. eee 23 5,857 21,790 2,818 34,109 48,815 85,742 
COCHIN Gs oe Wehr cin biel aaee on hinpclate 28 1,451 SOO 94 5,157, 6,512 11,763 
KAPCEI NS IMA ei iieat \oc.e only oats eee 8 443 1,083 34 1,817 1,634 3,485 
WOOd SProgducts | oie. ah uc hones 307 3,132 8,572 530 15,540 13,270 29,340 
PAPC Progucts tan cece ae aves s 12 3,609 15,198 3,939 26,660 30,024 60,623 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
INGUStEILES ann «aan caro aie 190 3,662 13,567 284 10,630 25,908 36,822 
Iron and Steel Products......... 77 2,992 11,057 509 14,377 22,024 36,910 
Transportation Equipment....... 15 986 4,037 225 3,932 5,199 9,356 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..... 21 2,606 10,336 1,410 33,739 17,406 52,555 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 17 2,898 10,735 380 25,625 23,243 49,248 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products .. 38 977 3,373 676 4,205 6,534 11,415 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . 27 2,295 9,107 2,415 21,449 28,201 52,065 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing. ... 38 1,425 5,105 142 5,505 10,146 15,793 
TOTAL Re steers nasi vee aot ane 1,234 39,040 140,013 16,997 298,070 290,192 605,259 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Foods and Beverages............. 326 4,864 14,496 1,910 68,085 41,689 111,684 
(eather Products ing: chai ace scree 10 919 2,383 106 3,840 3,480 7,426 
Mextile, Products, sgh iiee snes nhes 17 1,708 5,606 584 8,960 7,958 17,502 
CUGEDING 55. eae eels fossa unre nis eee 8 339 737 14 1,341 1,107 2,462 
Wood Productstaners... cusses oot 193 1,815 4,791 255 8,004 7,642 15,901 
Paperaeroducte moc das eiciiesen 9 840 3,417 1,049 8,541 8,021 17,611 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries cake enero. 61 559 1,716 47 1,061 3,012 4,120 
Iron and Steel Products......... 42 4,190 16,795 715 21,891 32,875 55,481 
Transportation Equipment....... 12 465 1,828 59 2,011 1,954 4,024 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..... 9 921 3,284 476 84,209 5,866 90,551 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 10 5,792 34,555 624 32,560 47,222 80,406 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... 31 1,035 4,052 2,574 4,565 9,579 16,718 
Chemicals and Allied Products.... 18 531 2,253 534 5,962 3,566 10,062 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing.... 20 1,224 4,202 129 4,302 6,740 11,171 
Other Major Groups............. 5 844 2,988 209 4,376 5,979 10,564 
IRON WN Bis cascod SAGOant a Asad ar 771 26,046 103,104 9,285 259,709 186,689 455,683 
METROPOLITAN 
Foods and Beverages............. 673 30,550 116,012 9,210 463,895 256,241 729,346 
LODACCO PLOGUCtS iis 5 cele 4 551 2,260 29 4,858 3,396 8,283 
Rubber Products pean os... eke 21 5,787 24,745 1,730 45,388 53,078 100,196 
eather Product@sc.a. occ hese 109 5,135 15,429 722 29,755 23,939 54,416 
WbextilewProducts s.r cs.c% cate eee 197 6,589 20,770 1,142 44,569 30,725 76,436 
Clothing xox nseavnevoenr Stic eee 555 16,786 47,201 607 69,146 74,386 144,139 
Kntecing MAll ea vais. ts ctr © ae 56 2,779 7,340 215 14,996 11,174 ; 26,385 
IWo0O0dsProdUucts:. grays cnk aces seine 554 9,926 33,740 1,288 62,652 55,336 119,276 
RA pernPLroductsive meses sie 150 11,811 47,504 3,202 111,511 78,505 193,278 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Rn Gus tries Aas eric) skins 967 23,441 104,740 1,958 99,454 179,213 280,625 
Iron and Steel Products......... 730 38,327 164,723 6,232 256,421 287,542 550,195 
Transportation Equipment....... 89 39,301 184,771 6,171 541,890 355,083 903,144 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...... 190 8,730 34,411 2,195 85,668 58,136 145,999 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 201 22,446 90,535 2,760 164,015 161,375 328,150 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. .. 182 7,731 33,909 7,214 46,599 76,638 130,451 
Petroleum Products.............. 16 3,416 18,620 4,479 83,454 36,440 124,373 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . . 327 12,800 52,418 3,987 158,184 170,473 332,644 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing. ... 457 13,805 49,756 1,640 72,265 93,437 167,342 
5 ORAL, ayes nctauelet staceleriors articien 5,478 259,911 1,048,883 54,781 2,354,720 2,005,177 4,414,678 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1958—Continued 


REGIONS 


Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant Value Added Selling Value 
and of by of 
Establishments Employees Payroll Electricity Materials Used Manufacture! Factory Shipments 
No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
NIAGARA 
Foods and Beverages............. 347 10,718 34,179 3,217 145,612 78,960 227,789 
Rubber Products...95-5e ee ee 8 2,049 8,488 529 18,546 30,935 50,010 
Leather Products... ......4..,..). 15 706 1,703 44 2,855 2,293 5,192 
MextilesProductess..ee ee eee 57 5,682 16,823 1,010 29,339 30,786 61,135 
Cléthing shes sot ae eee 25 1,209 2,913 42 4,258 4,255 8,555 
Knittins Millena.c eee oe 15 2,330 5,733 234 8,929 9,437 18,600 
Wood) Products 50st ene 139 1,212 3,827 204 4,917 5,292 10,413 
PapersProducts= 4 ni ee erere 41 6,040 26,416 4,793 64,967 54,014 123,774 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries 4 2. os. c tere ce 180 2,616 9,878 218 7,924 17,617 255759 
Iron and Steel Products......... 292 36,558 172,790 22,435 336,155 347,732 706,323 
Transportation Equipment....... 25 8,738 39,980 2,514 80,589 75,897 159,000 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..... 43 2,887 12,533 2,449 100,970 26,590 130,009 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 38 10,696 47,181 1,219 54,684 82,967 138,870 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... 94 5,473 23,308 6,417 30,905 45,174 82,496 
Petroleum Products, .......0....:- 6 923 3,974 2,485 25,567 7,429 35,481 
Chemicals and Allied Products... 69 4,014 19,242 6,258 63,164 60,898 130,320 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing.... 92 2,020 6,397 222 9,449 10,913 20,584 
TOTALS src kelaos eee ae 1,486 103,871 435,365 54,291 988,832 891,188 1,934,310 
LAKE ERIE 
Foods and Beverages............. 250 6,796 22,937 2,503 94,650 61,651 158,804 
Leather Products... S2ec.bna.. 11 1,190 3,286 113 5,359 5,458 10,930 
Textile Products>, «a. ec sea: 14 788 2,123 179 8,798 2,660 11,637 
Glothin sien faces cereteaeptero eas 9 285 679 12 isky/ 1,765 3,134 
Konititingy Maillss cen nectarines 17 1,900 4,791 188 7,462 8,149 15,799 
Wood Products... cere 105 1,919 5,796 284 10,369 9,612 20,265 
Paper Products’)... ome 20 seo ei 11 1,113 3,964 166 10,674 7,589 18,429 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
WnGuUs cies 22 ese sass wes ees 102 1,917 7,665 172 6,387 125127; 18,686 
Iron and Steel Products......... 118 5,938 23,727 1,201 51,215 44,046 96,462 
Transportation Equipment....... 16 3,129 13,038 496 46,196 26,172 72,864 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..... 9 904 3,579 205 5,135 5,324 10,664 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 17 2,381 8,334 559 18,164 13,585 31,308 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... 31 1,161 4,617 3,338 4,832 13,127 21,297 
Chemicals and Allied Products... 33 633 2,371 148 7,928 9,285 17,361 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing.... 40 624 1,992 98 2,893 3,636 6,627 
Other Major Groups............. 7 1,275 4,487 317 62,829 12,665 75,811 
T OWA Ma cole lerertereerege une oi otares 790 31,953 113,384 9,978 343,248 236,851 590,078 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
Foods and Beverages............- 236 8,223 28,566 3,406 105,221 86,108 194,735 
Textile Products. ..........2.+.:- 15 357 1,212 41 2,892 1,718 4,651 
@lothins tee. tee Sheer 10 278 656 12 928 1,056 1,996 
Wood Products. 5... iiov pose cme 91 653 1,882 134 3,221 2,989 6,344 
Paper Products, . 26.025 ¢-0-5+-10- 4 196 794 35 2,632 1,561 4,228 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
MGUStLieS acelin eet 95 1,155 4,424 113 2,860 7,951 10,924 
Iron and Steel Products......... 139 5,473 23,552 1,286 33,501 44,035 78,822 
Transportation Equipment....... 45 14,981 73,172 3,447 187,601 108,126 299,174 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...... 23 1,432 5,464 342 7,500 9,524 17,366 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 6 120 488 21 713 691 1,425 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... 52 2,651 10,597 3,067 11,529 26,626 41,222 
Chemicals and Allied Products... 39 5,118 26,127 15,275 68,162 75,474 158,911 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing... 48 514 1,983 121 2,590 3,896 6,607 
Other Major Groups...........-- 14 2,861 13,576 12,337 206,396 91,578 310,311 
4 WON DN Lpeemonios ce MS as eer 817 44,012 192,494 39,635 635,746 461,334 1,136,716 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1958—Continued 


REGIONS 
Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant Value Added Selling Value 
and of by of 
Establishments Employees Payroll Electricity Materials Used Manufacture! Factory Shipments 
No. No. (Thousands of Dollars) 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Foods and Beverages............ 336 6,552 22,565 2,442 122,465 66,167 191,074 
Rubber Products. woe nag ws eens 10 4,753 17,861 1,204 30,799 44,618 76,621 
Leather Products. 43 3,376 9,857 230 13,590 15,353 29,173 
Textile Products. . 42 3,523 10,884 682 21,684 18,148 40,514 
Clothing) &. pants: 21 2,234 5,812 100 10,770 10,011 20,881 
Knitting Mills Es ORE aR 19 966 2,287 132 4,065 4,090 8,287 
Wood Products. os >... susses.- 149 5,087 16,407 660 19,075 25,326 45,061 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
PO WGUStKICS So) Vhs cis caylee 100 1,008 3,457 96 2,188 7,348 9,632 
Iron and Steel Products. 160 9,694 37,108 1,556 56,816 62,995 121,367 
Transportation Equipment. 20 1,571 6,054 268 8,299 8,960 17,527 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..... 17 524 2,009 96 2,595 3,377 6,068 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 24 4,560 16,672 485 31,146 29,499 61,130 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. 35 951 3,596 2,520 2,402 11,458 16,380 
Chemicals and Allied Products... 20 570 2,384 254 12,424 6,427 19,105 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 56 1,043 3,161 150 3,934 5,405 9,489 
Other Major Groups 12 360 1,140 67 3,007 2,277 5,351 
RO DAT iaethe re 1,064 46,772 161,254 10,944 345,261 321,456 677,661 
GEORGIAN BAY 
Foods and Beverages. . 301 2,189 5,956 1,130 38,443 11,710 51,283 
Leather Products 11 860 2,454 145 5,067 3,648 8,860 
Textile Products 9 211 507 45 948 653 1,646 
Clothing: 2.20... il 489 887 10 2,191 1,116 3,317 
Knitting Mills. ie 1 6 262 539 36 615 898 1,549 
Wood Products. | Dag Pe Ae 251 4,377 11,915 575 16,262 17,846 34,683 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Tndtistries.. 2. ..05...45 in 64 768 2,342 56 1,377 4,119 5,552 
Iron and Steel Products. . 43 2,225 7,390 421 9,282 15,130 24,833 
Transportation Equipment....... 31 1,616 5,749 164 8,146 8,136 16,446 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 7 1,098 3,723 153 4,964 12,397 17,514 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 31 293 744 109 172 1,350 2,631 
Chemicals and Allied Products... 10 727 2,669 292 5,819 6,539 12,650 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries : 22 1,076 3,025 146 3,975 4,896 9,017 
Other Major roche i Te 4 286 1,177 92 3,514 2,709 6,315 
TOTAL : 2 fee oes NERS 801 16,477 49,077 3,375 101,775 91,146 196,295 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
Foods and Bevyerages...... 145 1,730 5,847 970 15,474 12,576 29,020 
WoodeProducts:an,4...cuadinie 222 3,423 10,665 674 22,742 18,960 42,376 
Paper Products. balontostgnis 8 5,129 24,558 6,436 47,175 63,330 116,941 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries...... atc 43 732 2,491 83 1,076 4,748 5,907 
Iron and Steel Products % 33 7,394 36,547 5,618 62,789 61,838 130,245 
Transportation Equipment.. : 3 21 IAS 2; 46 90 138 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... 24 184 659 108 1,348 1,054 2,510 
Chemicals and Allied Products 7 615 2,886 697 6,333 9,170 16,200 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing. . 12 56 iP? 11 87 268 366 
Other Major Groups 14 7,284 35,470 12,455 87,827 149,489 249,771 
TOTAL 511 26,568 119,368 27,055 244,897 321,523 593,475 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Foods and Beverages. . 91 1,155 4,192 727 21,648 10,818 33,193 
Wood Products. 146 950 2,483 173 7,586 4,498 12,257 
Paper Productss.4.c.... 60.008 aes 12 6,852 32,580 13,981 80,916 80,810 175,707 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries. 27 351 1,204 35 629 2,385 3,049 
Iron and Steel Produces 10 188 769 30 551 1,509 2,090 
Transportation Equipment... 9 1,895 7,360 210 13,079 9,778 23,067 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. 11 113 414 124 1,232 872 2,228 
Chemicals and Allied Products 33 24 103 29 775 454 1,258 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing. . 6 26 83 6 31 157 194 
Other Major Groups 7 158 525 295 5,616 918 6,829 
TOTAL 324 11,712 49,714 15,609 132,062 112,202 259,873 
‘Value added by manufacture is calculated for purposes of this table by deducting the cost of fuel, electricity and materials used from the selling value of factory 


shipments. Since inventory changes by industrial groups are not available for individual regions it is not possible to take such changes inte account, as is done for 
Provincial statistics on value added by manufacture or net value of products. 


Note: Due to rounding, figures for industrial groups may not add to the regional totals. 
Source: Memorandum from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Construction and Housing 


Dwelling Units Started and Completed, 
Centres of 5,000 and Over 


Ontario’s five metropolitan areas accounted for 54 per 
cent of the Province’s housing starts in 1960. In all five, 
however, fewer homes were started than in the previous 
year. Metropolitan Toronto was responsible for 34 per 
cent of dwelling units started in the Province, and within 
the metropolitan area the number of starts was greatest 
in North York Township, followed by Scarborough Town- 
ship, Etobicoke Township, the City of Toronto and East 
York Township. 

The largest number of starts in other centres having 
a population of 5,000 and over took place in Kitchener 
with 1,197 units. Brampton followed with 534, Oshawa 
526, Sarnia 419, Peterborough 350, Sudbury 310 and 
Guelph 306. The greatest percentage increase in the 


DWELLING UNITS STARTED AND COMPLETED, ONTARIO, 1951 


number of housing starts between 1959 and 1960 
occurred in Sudbury with 184 per cent. Perth and 
Brampton were next with increases of 157 and 146 per 
cent, respectively. 


In 1959, completions in metropolitan areas represented 
55 per cent of all dwelling units completed in Ontario. 
Metropolitan Toronto accounted for 33 per cent of the 
Provincial total, its completions being confined mostly 
to North York Township, Scarborough Township, the 
City of Toronto, Etobicoke Township and East York 
Township. Kitchener (1,168) had the greatest number of 
completions in other urban centres, followed by Windsor 
(496), Oshawa (445), Sarnia (419), Brantford (414) 
and Guelph (347). 

The most notable percentage increases in completions 
occurred in Newmarket (163 per cent), Brantford (114 
per cent) and Brockville (110 per cent). 


AND 1958 TO 1960 


CENTRES 5,000 AND OVER 


Started Completed : 
1951 1958 1959 1960 1951 1958 1959 1960 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 
Arnprior. ae n.a. 23 33 8 na 25 30 27 
Hawkesbury......... BS once 75 40 28 30 51 42 30 32 
Ottawa (metropolitan area)'.. 1,738 4,950 4,546 4,044 2,343 4,354 4,715 3,990 
Ottawa (City). n.a. 4,004 3,453 2,776 na. 3,479 3,589 2,794 
Eastview... n.a. 329 273 201 n.a,. 333 323 203 
Rockcliffe Park n.a. 5 15 9 n.a 12 10 } 12 
Gloucester Township. . n.a. 154 279 188 n.a. 155 259 216 
Nepean Township. n.a. 458 526 870 n.a 375 534 765 
Pembroke 74 155 82 43 100 152 114 40 
Perth. n.a. 21 7 18 n.a. 16 19 9 
ReEOiCew ior crane oe orice ner ere 60 18 14 14 46 22 21 16 
Smiths Balls my ure eek cone ema 27 36 38 8 27 29 41 20 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville 24 116 228 101 21 130 120 253 
Cornwall. 89 412 OA ly 247 148 349 299 171 
Kingston. 166 359 323 273 177 224 270 361 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Belleville. 35 28 262 129 51 39 243 186 
Bowmanville n.a. 25 26 31 n.a. 28 26 23 
COBOUSS eS hae ee 28 74 79 41 42 49 62 79 
Lindsay... 25 51 62 31 33 50 57 48 
Peterborouch, .. 2.1.0... wee 203 378 204 350 285 373 282 A2, 
Port Hope.. 31 49 57 20 45 50 54 51 
Mrentoniee 16 94 81 68 23 101 83 69 
METROPOLITAN 
Ajax n.a. 1 1 6 n.a. 139 1 = 
Brampton 105 238 652 245 88 277 332 291 
Georgetown. n.a 426 137 30 n.a. 384 245 48 
Newonarket n.a 17 81 12 n.a, 32 22 58 
Oakville. . n.a. 105 37 21 n.a. 36 83 44 
Oui 416 908 491 526 341 735 664 445 
Port Credit. . n.a 67 20 15 na. 62 38 19 
Richmond Hill. . . n.a 330 246 50 na. 567 271 139 


eS unt STATED AND COMPLETED, ME Ee 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960— Consents 


‘CENTRES 5,000 AND OVER 


METROPOLITAN— Continued 


Toronto (Metropolitan)... . . 
Torontoi(City) ..c0..., 
Heaside on vache orate 
Mimicoenons cea ieee 


Horest Hille, ee 


eng Branch. a: eatin wee eee 


Etobicoke Tomnshion 


Scarborough Township......... 


E. York Township....... 
N. York Township... 


York Township......... 


WHItDY:. me cacaiee ei eee 


NIAGARA 


A—Burlington 
Brantford . 


Hamilton (aietropelitce aren 


Hamilton (City)3........ 
Burlington! soe 


Waterdownte. secre 
Barton Township’....... 
Ancaster T. ownship? . 


E. Flamborough Township. hae 
W. Flamborough Township..... 


Nelson Township?....... 


AriS sms ine ee te 


Niagara Falls........ 
Port Colborne....... 
St. Catharines. . 
mnorolde sek 
Welland 


LAKE ERIE 


inisersolljemn ee cen 
London (metropolitan area) . 
London (City)........... 
London Township....... 
Westminster Township 
St. Thomas 
SIMCOE nce ee 
Tillsonburg....... 
Woodstock 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


A—Border 


Ghathamineosew o: 
Leamington 
Wallaceburg 


Windsor (metropolitan aTea)).Gle 6 a4. 


Windsor (City) 
LaSalle 


St. Clair Beach. . 


E. Sandwich Township... 


S. Sandwich Township 


Started 

1951 1958 1959 1960 
9,549 24,301 18,774 14,180 
n.a. 3,666 3,084 1,753 
n.a,. 367 279 268 
n.a. 618 694 365 
na. 598 125 12 
na. 61 189 152 
n.a. 298 238 332 
n.a. 82 68 91 
n.a. 160 201 13 
n.a. 4,160 3,231 2,303 
na. 5,141 4,091 2,693 
n.a. 806 1,415 575: 
n.a. 6,861 4,580 5,217 
n.a. 1,483 579 406 
75 486 146 60 
301 169 217 534 
1,139 4,092 3,784 2,682 
n.a, 1,671 2,389 1,889 
n.a. 1,551 785 323 
30 63 76 55 
n.a. 69 23 167 
n.a. 6 3 5 

na. 72 23 3 
na. 299 174 83 
n.a. 40 45 34 
na. 123 131 53 

n.a. 4 4 4 
na, 198 135 73 
n.a, 28 24 17 
19 30 74 39 
na, 139 102 41 
90 11 3 1 
49 42 69 63 
125 187 205 153 
53 35 45 12 
67 61 100 48 
25 18 31 20 
1,003 2,544 2,456 1,840 
a, 785 1,061 504 
na. 1,427 1,049 1,138 
n.a. 332 346 198 
118 61 67 35 
51 21 31 23 
n.a, 26 33 26 
104 166 211 108 
101 50 96 90 
23 44 54 33 
na. 18 39 21 
728 1,122 723 496 
n.a, 336 114 126 

n.a, 5 5 5 
na, 323 248 100 
n.a, 13 il 16 
n.a, 38 13 2 
n.a, 112 58 50 
n.a, 18 20 18 
n.a, 277 259 184 
463 444 619 419 
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Completed 

1951 1958 1959 1960 
13,026 23,125 18,364 15,666 
n.a. 5,430 3,049 2,765 
na. —_ 367 279 
n.a. 561 565 42 
poke 509 246 12 
n.a. 134 77 127 
n.a. 14 280 348 
n.a. 72 88 71 
n.a. 214 81 171 
na. 4,121 2,805 2,373 
n.a. 4,868 4,030 3,020 
n.a. 315 829 1,020 
n.a. 5,366 5,246 4,365 
n.a. 1,521 701 413 
73 552 126 111 
358 126 193 414 
1,757 3,649 3,378 3,718 
n.a. 1,691 1,498 2,652 
n.a. 1,192 ton 510 
54 75 55 65 
n.a. 90 37 89 
n.a. 3 6 6 

n.a. 45 61 3 
n.a. 260 223 117 
n.a. 30 38 57 
n.a. 93 99 118 

na, 4 4 4 
n.a. 170 170 104 
n.a. 13 31 22 
29 33 61 47 
na. 91 133 72 
94 14 2 3 
39 60 63 66 
168 225 189 133 
38 42 36 30 
75 70 75 78 
29 20 20 31 
1,261 2,039 2,150 2,263 
na. 583 794 820 
n.a. 1,181 1,081 1,114 
n.a. 275 275 329 
16 96 69 40 
64 20 22 30 
n.a. 33 26 30 
106 162 181 150 
98 126 78 80 
26 72 36 47 
n.a. 39 41 21 
940 1,012 1,044 502 
n.a. 205 328 67 

n.a. il 5 5 
n.a. 337 248 163 
n.a. 22 13 8 
n.a. 28 31 3 
n.a. 148 108 26 
n.a. 22 14 18 
n.a. 239 302 217 
409 450 496 493 


DWELLING UNITS STARTED AND COMPLETED, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960—Continued 


CENTRES 5,000 AND OVER 


Started Completed 
1951 1958 1959 1960 1951 1958 1959 1960 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Gale eee: ce AOA 101 220 223 110 112 155 195 153 
Goderich ons <5 iter bas ERS RoR ee SR TEI n.a. 30 42 26 n.a 16 53 34 
Guelph EIS agian RET RAE oe 94 510 388 306 114 321 492 347 
Kitcheneratnies ce eo cn ee ee 669 838 961 1,197 722 655 994 1,168 
PLeStOnn see we ee ee eee 40 96 111 73 46 90 109 87 
Stratiord yack eee ee 28 81 60 54 46 91 38 53 
Waterloors pir sia kes noe eee n.a 289 185 277 n.a. 243 202 273 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
Barrie MeN oy We ce 08 ge oh castor eee 100 258 272 109 96 322 250 179 
Collins wooden wth nee eee ee 18 67 31 28 8 48 55 28 
Midland sing ccc Ava ceen coe ue Be 21 67 83 31 18 50 71 52 
OTUs Miter inerth de ee ae ORO 46 69 162 62 54 66 81 152 
Owen Sotnd sy. sack oe oa ee 49 61 65 57 61 70 58 57 
Penetaguishene.................... na 16 11 10 na 17 12) il 
B—Highlands ie 
PALLY: SOUNG : cecon eee bene ae 15 45 23 33 17 29 36 34 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Kapuskasind |)... ceoh etn eee n.a. 23 37 49 n.a. 31 36 32 
NOE Bay noe ack ke ke 112 141 162 86 107 181 134 155 
Sturseon:Palis, Joc he ar ieee n.a 32 TH 22 n.a 15 40 19 
Dyin Sieg eva eves cite statis or eae 4 51 121 73 7 33 51 109 
B—Nickel Range 
Sudbury la carci ves eetnue ee och aes 250 133 109 310 322 141 101 351 
C—Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 460 327 373 266 451 248 324 342 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Hort Frances c.005 sk Anaet  sae 20 22 29 15 19 24 28 21 
Portwilliam. |. dee ei woe 82 637 377 124 105 410 529 200 
Ken OLais Pawan actos arcane jatar tears IP. 34 26 19 15 58 26 21 
Port Arthurs oer eee nee eats 134 431 407 257 106 381 408 308 
TOTAL, URBAN CENTRES OF 
5-000: ANDOVER. wexcs starve nuctatccjerabele 19,490 47,494 40,140 30,896 24,907 44,029 39,259 34,874 
ROTA. ONTARIO M sr arears nr crtacra senate 27,349 63,753 54,158 42,282 31,732 59,551 54,281 46,982 


n.a. Not available. 


1That part of metropolitan Ottawa in the Province of Ontario, 
2In Metropolitan Region. 


3Barton Township and part of Ancaster, Glanford, and Saltfleet townships incorporated in Hamilton city, January 1, 1960. 


‘Nelson Township annexed to Burlington January 1, 1958. 
5LaSalle annexed to Sandwich West Township January 1, 1959. 


®6Frood Mines town, McKim Township, and part of Neelon township incorporated in Sudbury city, January 1, 1960. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Construction. 


Value of Building Permits Issued 


The Metropolitan Region accounted for 48 per cent of 
the value of building permits issued in the Province in 
1960 while the Niagara Region and Eastern Ontario each 
contributed around 13 per cent. Permits in these regions 
were valued at $431 million, $123 million and $114 mil- 
lion, respectively. Between 1959 and 1960, two of the 
ten regions recorded increases, the most significant gain 
occurring in Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario, where the 
value of building permits issued rose by 8 per cent. The 
greatest increments in the period 1951 to 1960 took place 
in the Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region (242 per 
cent), followed by Upper Grand River (226 per cent), 
Georgian Bay (179 per cent) and Northeastern Ontario 
(133 per cent). 

During 1960, the residential sector, despite a general 


regional decline, was responsible for approximately 


S17 


one-half the aggregate in every region except Lakehead- 
Northwestern Ontario. The commercial, industrial, and 
institutional and government sectors occupied varying 
positions in the different regions, although institutional and 
government tended to be the most important, followed by 
commercial and industrial. 

Six of the regions showed increases in institutional and 
government construction between 1959 and 1960. The 
largest increase occurred in Lakehead - Northwestern 
Ontario (169 per cent) followed by Upper Grand River 
with 81 per cent. The value of industrial construction rose 
in four of the regions during 1960. It more than doubled 
in the Niagara Region and increased by almost one-quarter 
in Eastern Ontario. In the same period, values rose 
to a level almost one-fifth more than that of 1959 in 
Metropolitan and were five per cent higher in Lakehead- 
Northwestern Ontario. 


Two regions — Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario and 


Upper Grand River — recorded increases in commercial 
building permits in 1960. The more important of these 
took place in the Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region 
(37 per cent), while Upper Grand River increased by 24 
per cent and Niagara remained unchanged from the 


previous record level of 1959. 


building permits issued. 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, ONTARIO, 


1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


In 1960, permit values in metropolitan areas were 
greatest in Toronto ($333 million), followed by Ottawa 
($81 million), Hamilton ($75 million) and London ($31 
million). In these four metropolitan areas, the residential 
sector was the most important and as in the case of the 
regions, accounted for about one-half of the total value of 
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1951 1958 1959 1960 Per Cent Change 
1960/1951 1960/1959 
21,854 72,258 67,286 63,413 190.2 -5.8 
(43.2) (50.9) (Saou) (55.8) 
4,095 8,598 4,762 5,914 44.4 24.2 
(8.1) (6.1) (3.8) (5.2) 
16,821 21,194 23,499 20,070 19.3 -14.6 
(33.2) (14.9) (18.5) (17.7) 
7,843 39,997 31,090 24,123 207.6 -22.4 
(15.5) (28.1) (24.5) (21.3) 
27 58 67 45 66.7 -32.8 
* * (0.1) i 
50,640 142,105 126,704 113,565 124.3 -10.4 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
4,715 14,845 14,685 11,113 135.7 -24.3 
(49.4) (53.1) (47.5) 225) 
1,159 1,317 1,790 1,673 44.3 6.5 
(12.1) (4.7) (5.8) (7.9) 
1,357 4,735 4,779 2,575 89.8 -46.1 
(14.2) (16.9) (15.5) (12.1) 
2,319 7,056 9,651 5,812 150.6 -39.8 
(24,3) (25.2) (31.2) (27.4) 
3 21 13 12 300.0 -7.7 
* (0.1) * (0.1) 
9,553 27,974 30,918 21,185 121.8 -31.5 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
115,925 355,778 265,607 208,442 79.8 =21.5 
(53.9) (63.9) (54.1) (48.3) 
43,380 48,131 48,333 57,378 32.3 18.7 
(20.1) (8.7) (9.9) (13.3) 
32,240 78,137 99,009 89,586 177.9 -9.5 
(15.0) (14.0) (20.2) (20.8) 
21,711 72,933 75,903 74,088 241.2 -2.4 
(10.1) (13.1) (15.5) (17.2) 
1,989 1,441 1,560 1,751 -12.0 12.2 
(0.9) (0.3) (0.3) (0.4) 
215,245 556,420 490,412 431,245 100.4 -12.1 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
32,346 74,699 66,965 50,290 55:5, -24.9 
(50.3) (58.9) (53.2) (40.9) 
155747, 11,979 10,004 22,796 45.0 127.9 
(24,4) (9.5) (7.9) (18.5) 
8,129 14,287 22,510 22,510 176.9 x 
(12.6) (11.3) (17.9) (18.3) 
8,092 25,686 26,389 DH IY) 238.1 Byy/ 
(12.6) (20.3) (21.0) (22.2) 
75 51 42 117 56.0 178.6 
(0.1) Es * (0.1) 
64,359 126,702 125,910 123,070 91.2 -2.3 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
9,031 29,295 30,608 21,239 135.2 -30.6 
(41.7) (56.4) (58.6) (52.5) 
2,362 3,014 6,838 3,630 53.7 -46.9 
(10.9) (5.8) (13.1) (9.0) 
3,040 9,190 7,931 5,876 9323 -25.9 
(14.0) (17.7) (15.2) (14.5) 
7,228 10,408 6,790 9,659 33.6 42.3 
(33.4) (20.0) (13.0) (23.9) 
6 38 29 25 316.7 -13.8 
os (0.1) (0.1) (0.1) 
21,667 51,945 52,196 40,429 86.6 -22.5 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, ONTARIO, 1951 


AND 1958 TO 1960—Continued 


REGIONS 
1951 1958 1959 1960 Per Cent Change 
{ / 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 1960/1951 1960/1959 
Residential s.n esc ce aie ($000’s) 17,341 24,955 25,125 19,799 14.2 —21.2 
% (48.2) (44.4) (53.0) (47.3) 
Industrial... Le er aan eee ($000’s) 11,281 4,296 4,034 3,377 -70.1 -16.3 
% (31.4) (7.7) (8.5) (8.1) 
‘Gommnrercialetie..ccckn a tees ($000’s) 4,617 6,941 7,370 6,707 45.3 -9.0 
% (12.8) (12.4) (15.5) (16.0) 
Institutional and Government. .($000's) 2,725 19,937 10,884 11,962 339.09 9.9 
% (7.6) (35.5) (22.9) (28.6) 
Otherness Soe Rept Ne ate ($000's) 12 20 46 ) -25.0 -80.4 
% * * (0.1) i 
Fotal cca. ses eee man (3000's) 35,796 56,149 47,459 41,854 16.9 11.8 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Residential!) 4)... .:. oie 8, (S00028) 10,344 27,208 29,535 27,298 163.9 -7.6 
% (62.4) (50.0) (57.1) (50.6) 
Industrials Sf. soucnes ae . ($000’s) 1,818 9,242 7,309 4,230 132.7 42.1 
% (11.0) (17.0) (14.1) (7.9) 
Gommercialiva wu nee oe ($000’s) 2,022 5,426 7,519 9,353 362.6 24.4 
% (12.2) (10.0) (14.5) (17.3) 
Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 1,989 12,203 6,989 12,639 535.4 80.8 
% (12.0) (22.4) (13.5) (23.4) 
Other. 0.5 ke «eee . .($000’s) 390 346 412 442 13.3 a 
% (2.4) (0.6) (0.8) (0.8) 
Total... : Rae (S000'S) 16,563 54,425 51,764 53,962 225.8 4.2 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
GEORGIAN BAY 
Residentialijcn6 <3. coer aS 080's) 2,665 11,339 11,000 8,010 200.6 -27.2 
% (40.5) (64.8) (51.1) (43.7) 
Endustrial tags owns eee ee ($000’s) 425 1,109 3,376 1,620 281.2 -52.0 
% (6.4) (6.3) (15.7) (8.8) 
Commercially oak Gene ieee ($000’s) 1,246 2,606 3,740 3,723 198.8 -0.5 
% (18.9) (15.0) (17.4) (20.3) 
Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 2,240 2,436 3,417 4,990 122.8 46.0 
% (34.0) (13.9) (15.8) (27.2) 
Oger) xc peepee, even eae ($000’s) 11 2 5 6 -45.5 20.0 
% (0.2) x * # 
TOCA he eyo ite eee sateen . .($000's) 6,587 17,492 21,538 18,349 178.6 -14.8 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
Residential: 3 ...00 «1, 845 ren (G0008) 9,076 25,638 29,689 21,874 141.0 -26.3 
% (56.4) (63.0) (58.3) (58.3) 
Industrial... tte ....($000’s) 398 1,101 2,103 1,203 202.3 42.8 
oats (2.5) (2.7) (4.1) (3.2) 
Commercial. . ge ae ee ($000’s) 2,243 6,660 7,482 5,924 164.1 -20.8 
% (13.9) (16.4) (14.7) (15.8) 
Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 4,359 7,296 11,651 8,490 94.8 -27.1 
% (27.1) (17.9) (22.9) (22.7) 
Other nace Sih rr ea ear ($000’s) 16 7 2 1 -93.8 -50.0 
% (0.1) * * ** 
OCA D Aces cl heen tee tar ($000’s) 16,092 40,702 50,927 37,492 133.0 —26.4 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Residential 4. hccnsme ese ($000’s) 2,265 13,020 11,596 7,053 211.4 ~39.2 
% (31.4) (54.7) (50.6) (28.6) 
fadistrial can ee ee . ($000’s) 911 1,356 5,377 5,621 517.9 4.5 
% (12.6) (5.7) (23.4) (22.8) 
Commercialijg: seen ere eee 0007s) 1,059 4,040 3,079 4,221 238.6 37.1 
q (14.7) (17.0) (13.4) (17.1) 
Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 2,964 5,380 2,875 CRS} 161.1 169.2 
% (41.1) (22.6) (12.5) (31.4) 
Otheriac aoe Ser axe tee etre ($000’s) 18 6 16 34 88.9 112.5 
% (0.2) * (0.1) (0.1) 
Total feadot se hese reece eras ($000's) T7217 23,802 22,943 24,668 241.8 7.5 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 
Residential spunk eee a ....($000's) 225,560 649,035 552,096 438,531 94.4 -20.6 
UA (50.8) (59.1) (54.1) (48.4) 
Industrials o-- wee ...-($000’s) 81,545 90,143 93,926 107,442 31.8 14.4 
% (18.4) (8.2) (9.2) (11.9) 
Gommereially eek ($000’s) 72,772 153,216 186,918 170,545 134.4 -8.8 
% (16.4) (14.0) (18.3) (18.8) 
Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 61,468 203,332 185,639 185,859 204.0 0.7 
Wp (13.8) (18.5) (18.2) (20.6) 
Othetec vate Rik ee ee ee ($000’s) 2,547 1,990 2,192 2,442 -4.1 11.4 
% (0.6) (0.2) (0.2) (0.3) 
Totaleyescs hoe aes ee ee tei (S000'S) 443,892 1,097,716 1,020,771 905,819 104.1 -11.3 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
*Less than 0.05 per cent. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Building Permits. 319 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1958 TO 1960 


ELAQIECON retiecs toe faihaete aeons ($000's) 
% 

Residential custiciwe, . . ators ($000’s) 
% 

Industriguiens neces hy. Seek ($000’s) 
% 

Gonimercialers cn ..5.0 aeons ($000’s) 
% 

Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 
% 

OCR OER ep ihe horgak oe RI e . ($000's) 
% 

LONDON GS. ocdent chee vases. ($000's) 
% 

Residentialisn ier aceite ok ($000’s) 
% 

Rndusteial' 3s. 4 0 rae ($000’s) 
% 

Conimercialgcn 4. pce eee ($000’s) 
% 

Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 
% 

Othenen nnwenarances cae te a 00078) 
% 

OA Wi Aron mee foc Sates Kees ($000’s) 
% 

Residential. ..... Pe oGcntgeatc ($000’s) 
% 

RU GUStCIAL es rec. ree: ($000’s) 
© 
a 

Gommiercial 1... 1.24. ss  ($000’8) 
% 

Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 
% 

OTRO ene mus eae eee ee ($000’s) 
% 

CORON Ole entnee Gaerne donne ($000’s) 
ie 
‘O 

Mesidentigl ses chr. asd fee Oe .. ($000's) 

PNduSstrialin scsi aoe ....($000's) 

Commereialicn..25..c0 ne .....($000's) 


% 
Institutional and Government. .($000's) 


OF. 
/0 


Otheriypney cake sen eee eee 4000'S) 
% 
WENDSOR vie ee oe ce oe eee ($000’s) 
oO 
Residentialae, nc. See : ($000’s) 
oO 
TGs trials cn Psion A ee ($000’s) 
Commercial: Ashe (sovo's) 
or 


/0 
Institutional and Government. .($000’s) 


OF, 
70 


OC Orrin trac clit ator anton tae eee ($000’s) 
OF, 
/O 


1951 1958 
35,078 77,167 
(100.0) (100.0) 
16,152 46,146 
(46.0) (59.8) 
11,646 6,973 
(33.2) (9.0) 
3,106 7,487 
(8.9) (9.7) 
4,123 16,538 
(11.8) (21.5) 
51 23 
(0.1) * 
15,183 40,099 
(100.0) (100.0) 
6,904 23,055 
(45.5) (57.5) 
1,523 1,717 
(10.0) (4.3) 
2,248 7,479 
(14.8) (18.7) 
4,504 7,818 
(29.7) (19.5) 
4 30 
* * 
36,271 101,881 
(100.0) (100.0) 
16,628 50,395 
(44.9) (49.5) 
1,070 7,465 
(2.9) (7.3) 
15,988 15,502 
(44.1) (15.2) 
2,926 28,519 
(8.1) (28.0) 
19 = 
* 
185,985 427,177 
(100.0) (100.0) 
95,612 269,522 
(51.4) (63.1) 
39,981 25,105 
(21.5) (5.9) 
28,431 68,298 
(15.3) (16.0) 
20,016 62,837 
(10.8) (14.7) 
1,945 1,415 
(1.0) (0.3) 
23,676 24,893 
(100.0) (100.0) 
9,943 13,641 
(42.0) (54.9) 
9,644 1,176 
(40.7) (4.7) 
2,186 3,270 
(9.3) (13.1) 
1,901 6,804 
(8.0) (27.3) 
2 2 
* * 


1959 1960 
74,726 74,679 
(100.0) (100.0) 
38,410 29,271 
(51.4) (39.2) 
5,835 16,892 
(7.8) (22.6) 
12,801 11,678 
(17.1) (15.7) 
17,653 16,755 
(23.6) (22.4) 
27 83 
(0.1) (0.1) 
40,707 30,834 
(100.0) (100.0) 
23,383 15,729 
(57.4) (51.0) 
5,531 2,816 
(13.6) (9.1) 
6,603 4,105 
(16.2) (13.3) 
5,161 8,160 
(12.7) (26.5) 
29 24 
(0.1) (0.1) 
91,810 80,517 
(100.0) (100.0) 
48,721 49,628 
(53.1) (61.6) 
2,717 3,468 
(3.0) (4.3) 
18,474 13,480 
(20.1) (16.8) 
21,898 13,940 
(23.8) (17.3) 
a 1 
* 
382,588 332,575 
(100.0) (100.0) 
199,193 163,794 
(52.0) (49.3) 
31,719 38,367 
(8.3) (11.5) 
87,168 69,177 
(22.8) (20.8) 
62,977 59,523 
(16.5) (17.9) 
1,531 1,714 
(0.4) (0.5) 
20.162 21,538 
(100.0) (100.0) 
11,540 8,211 
(57.2) (38.1) 
1,433 2,285 
(7.1) (10.6) 
3,877 2,779 
(19.2) (12.9) 
3,278 8,259 
(16.3) (38.4) 
34 4 
(0.2) * 


Per Cent Change 


"1960/1951 
112.9 
81.2 
45.0 
276.0 
306.4 


62.7 


1960/1959 


-0.1 


-28.8 

59.5 
—28.3 
152.0 


-88.2 


*Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Building Permits, 
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VALUE OF NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING PLANS! APPROVED, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1959 


REGIONS 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
(Thousands of Dollars) 

EFASTERNFONEARIO No ooteane sete 10,273 10,991 18,089 24,184 
A--OtaAWa. Valley. 5 coerce cleans 5,422 3,082 14,497 19,600 
B—Upper St. Lawrence. 2.5.0.5 0.5.76: 4,851 7,909 3,592 4,584 

LARBEZONDARIOV end tat tron ens ecrrt iets 35122 4,028 2,189 4,146 

METROPOLITAN? citactiun csc sane 101,814 79,233 130,204 97,615 

INTA GAR IAS oie on cl eine eechoe o niee ey at enone 18,382 17,152 19,722 14,835 
A——Burlings tony ace) ote ee eae 14,536 13,964 14,253 8,244 
IB Niagara eeepc sedans eee dicks ee 3,846 3,188 5,469 6,591 

AK EVER ERs force cietecrd ite ite eee a taepere aa bee 7,800 10,196 10,559 7,966 

DAKE: ST GLAIR. A tevrartiecs ae herrea 8,964 7,955 8,544 7,277 
A= Borden len. cepa. Capea 6,549 4,213 6,198 4,315 
B= Lambton ec c.4 soe etre eer eines 2,415 3,742 2,346 2,962 

UPPER: GRAND URIVERa annie terete 11,609 6,425 12,536 10,378 

GEORGIANS BAY). |. Seneca ciihlais isis 2 ie cnenete avs 2,334 2,311 2,825 4,764 
A-=Blue: Water ven dgcte cnt ccetete ieee 5 1,951 2,033 2,328 4,276 
B=-Bichlands., Ay iesiteo a oat Monten as 383 278 497 488 

NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO............... 6,559 5,149 6,069 4,525 
A=SGlay Belt whiny a bie hea ise ton 3,055 818 1,258 1,232 
B=Nickel Ranger ewiosciwe scion tor eens 448 636 1,857 2,216 
GESSaules. Cae ce she esi beer 3,056 3,695 2,954 1,077 

LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO.. 6,060 7,589 4,202 8,505 


VOTAE CON TART O ree crete aie teieteeniene re eterna 176,917 151,029 214,939 184,195 


1Includes manufacturing building plans approved. 
Source: Factory Inspection Branch, Ontario Department of Labour. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURING BUILDING PLANS APPROVED, ONTARIO, 1956 TO 1959 


REGIONS 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
(Thousands of Dollars) 

BASTERN: ONTARIO: sosteceitacn cies 6,962 8,644 4,576 5,255 
A—OttawaValleya amg. cen inane er 2,817 1,499 2,095 2,218 
B—Upper St. Lawrence... 522 enn 4,145 7,145 2,481 3,037 

TAK BONEARIO oncom n enero tcegour deter reeere 1,872 3,395 1,208 1,734 

METROPODIDANG peaauetown aoe icenaatona ri 55,861 43,139 32,294 36,805 

INSTA GEA RA rere aessacteaetel creer dieaoc ties ieee Rea ess 10,670 12,473 10,158 8,415 
‘Aa Burin (Omer yee leno rire hea: 7,297 10,536 6,180 5,081 
B= Nia SAR aie 7 noe elie vty ots cient eRe 3,373 1,937 3,978 3,334 

RAKE ERIE a. norctte rie ay sala aneraet rtateie: 5,268 8,934 4,094 6,188 

BAKES CEAU RO rr te a vie iorsnieteteretaiens 6,081 6,174 4,480 3,396 
(A=—BOrGD ER tiation oe ol ner ae cena etele 3,825 2,841 3,161 1,856 
Bl ambton: peta aie eae 2,256 3,333 1,319 1,540 

UPPERYGRAND RIVE Raa: «nile tren. 10,947 5,773 10,540 7,323 

GEORGIAN BAW ie tact teens cyanea 2,305 1,646 1,789 2,638 
A==Blue Water na dere auceico. aii nerenir. 1,885 1,368 1,363 2,613 
B= Hishlands at. ote emer ee nr 420 278 426 25 

NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO..............- 6,085 4,111 3,799 1,348 
SNESCOT EZ 1353 liegacic.ae oo conan A meno S606 2,916 284 bbz 367 
B—Nickel Rangseviineiee:.sssntenuteens 118 451 1,266 678 
GCH{Sanlers Aswad core eer moey 3,051 3,376 1,981 303 

LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO.. 5,439 7,242 1,442 1,428 

TOTAL BON DAR I OR) tage oad cl cers ren 111,490 101,531 74,380 74,530 


Source: Factory Inspection Branch, Ontario Department of Labour. 
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Survey of Production 


ESTIMATED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION BY INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1954 TO 1958 


Electric 
Agriculture Forestry Fisheries Trapping Mining Power Manufactures Construction Total 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


BPastern Onetarloir 2. cue ais seta 1951 86,807 2,964 67 1,089 4,125 36,220 204,034 78,065 413,371 
1954 69,903 2,476 63 509 5,148 41,167 226,751 115,373 461,390 
1955 75,383 2,862 61 724 6,597 34,232 248,271 128,199 496,329 
1956 74,553 3,148 70 481 10,346 39,899 276,613 145,537 550,647 
1957 78,469 3,214 63 326 13,168 40,804 272,685 195,173 603,901 
1958 83,062 2,191 79 385 8,916 50,442 289,974 180,542 615,591 
Lake Ontario. . ah : 1951 65,189 951 356 576 3,849 2,712 120,748 14,727 209,108 
1954 52,998 794 ed 324 4,524 2,957 147,396 21,775 230,995 
1955 56,520 919 286 518 7,929 2,515 147,567 21,171 237,425 
1956 53,751 1,010 387 338 9,806 2,899 179,283 21,311 268,785 
1957 55,678 1,031 286 257 16,682 2,835 190,056 28,475 295,300 
1958 60,722 703 365 312 22,546 2,326 186,551 35,541 309,066 
Metropolitan.... By: : Pee) bei | 46,986 — 13 — 5,336 428 1,267,605 331,813 1,652,181 
1954 37,940 —_ 3 ~- 12,271 4,903 1,530,507 505,355 2,090,979 
1955 41,694 — 2 - 14,979 2,707 1,705,702 491,724 2,256,808 
1956 38,351 — D4 — 16,830 6,936 1,827,428 549,768 2,439,315 
1957 40,390 - —= es 16,504 9,390 1,957,094 683,973 2,707,351 
1958 42,575 — = — 20,279 4,589 2,003,676 706,920 2,778,039 
Niagara..... ; 3 ; 1951 38,667 4,878 493 228 9,333 53,185 711,516 99,213 917,513 
1954 34,322 4,075 630 89 10,212 72,115 730,051 109,674 961,168 
1955 36,991 4,712 744 145 11,991 120,698 813,131 116,013 1,104,425 
1956 37,564 5,182 679 81 13,619 133,234 895,156 132,903 1,218,418 
1957 39,509 5,289 620 72Z 13,760 137,136 967,880 149,027 1,313,293 
1958 46,516 3,607 502 63 15,228 143,306 890,519 160,972 1,260,713 
Lake Erie........ ; Pros ROL 62,474 - 989 247 2,268 =- 158,852 33,401 258,231 
1954 52,464 991 97 3,719 — 183,712 33,426 274,409 
1955 57,070 — 1,033 158 4,269 == 202,671 36,098 301,299 
1956 57,902 - 1,290 89 4,791 — 223,655 44,575 332,302 
1957 59,644 1,285 78 5,140 = 240,809 48,703 355,659 
1958 98,845 — 948 68 5,538 = 236,673 65,995 408,067 
Lake St. Clair : - 1951 61,134 83 1,689 179 7,514 53 423,886 55,459 549,997 
1954 53,933 70 2,022 70 4,374 4,518 420,134 55,971 541,092 
1955 60,954 81 2,276 114 4,891 859 502,520 56,475 628,170 
1956 53,665 89 3,671 64 5,299 1,728 550,075 65,806 680,397 
1957 57,821 91 3,264 56 6,333 4,367 504,187 57,826 633,945 
1958 64,399 62 3,525 49 7,803 1,372 460,986 71,336 609,532 
Upper Grand River i 1951 89,069 85 359 1,052 — 220,673 25,533 336,762 
1954 74,872 91 175 2,896 == 240,304 43,227 361,565 
1955 81,180 76 304 3,326 = 271,653 41,842 398,381 
1956 81,979 — 50 177 4,394 — 304,993 53,474 445,067 
1957 86,712 — 35 171 4,029 — 319,903 44,030 454,880 
1958 91,890 — 105 129 2,760 = 321,215 69,146 485,245 
Georgian Bay ; nie Seat ok 79,822 176 1,143 541 685 1,996 57,341 10,157 151,861 
1954 64,241 147 1,197 317 2,309 2,278 67,158 13,863 151,510 
1955 70,141 170 762 546 2,342 1,642 72,589 12,960 161,152 
1956 71,536 188 414 388 3,045 1,985 83,515 20,831 181,902 
1957 74,306 191 217 360 3,095 1,989 93,493 22,219 195,870 
1958 79,028 130 177 213 3,584 1,743 91,079 22,223 198,177 
Northeastern Ontario... . 1951 18,683 46,725 865 631 125,500 16,933 288,604 24,807 522,748 
1954 16,325 39,031 749 359 132,855 33,198 285,175 27,151 534,843 
1955 16,520 45,131 438 592 140,794 26,182 354,422 41,740 625,819 
1956 16,978 49,638 280 484 145,397 28,778 414,522 54,303 710,380 
1957 16,341 50,665 265 424 198,417 29,165 390,945 ' 53,224 739,446 
1958 17,887 34,546 333 468 269,998 29,847 321,282 51,711 726,072 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario. .1951 5,278 62,749 1,335 1,364 18,892 15,792 116,141 11,125 232,676 
1954 4,661 52,416 1,040 743 18,114 18,843 99,542 10,885 206,244 
1955 4,981 60,608 1,105 1,185 24,145 19,814 108,129 21,878 241,845 
1956 5,191 66,662 1,084 888 32,927 21,534 113,330 27,792 269,408 
1957 5,076 68,040 1,012 832 32,347 23,501 110,659 26,415 267,&82 
1958 5,382 46,394 1,237 1,026 44,579 27,745 112,119 30,240 268,722 
TOTAL, ONTARIO vel ...1951 554,100 118,526 7,035 5,214 178,554 127,319 3,569,400 684,300 5,244,448 
1954 461,659 99,009 7,013 2,683 196,422 179,979 3,930,730 936,700 5,814,195 
1955 501,434 114,483 6,783 4,286 221,263 208,649 4,426,655 968,100 6,451,653 
1956 491,470 125,917 7,927 2,990 246,454 236,993 4,868,570 1,116,300 7,096,621 
1957 513,946 128,521 7,047 2,576 309,475 249,187 5,047,711 1,309,064 7,567,527 
1958 590,306 87,633 7,271 2,713 401,231 261,370 4,914,074 1,394,626 7,659,224 
Note: Data for manufactures will differ from those shown in the chapter on manufacturing as an attempt has been made here to estimate inventory adjustment. 
Source: Regional distribution estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Survey of Production. ‘ 
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Tourist Trade 


Tourist establishments, outfitters’ camps and licensed 
establishments provided accommodation for about 280,- 
000 persons in 1959. Over 60 per cent of this total 
capacity was provided by the tourist establishments while 
the other two categories, outfitters’ camps and licensed 
establishments, accounted for about 17 and 21 per cent, 
respectively. More than one-half of the tourist establish- 
ments are located in the Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay 
regions with the remainder being distributed throughout 


every county and district in the Province. Outfitters’ 
camps provide a popular form of accommodation in the 
more northerly sections of Ontario where excellent fishing 
and hunting are to be had. Over one-half of the Provin- 
cial total is located in the Districts of Kenora, Parry Sound 
and Nipissing. Licensed establishments are available 
throughout the Province, with heavy concentrations in the 
Metropolitan and Northeastern Ontario regions. 


ESTIMATED TOURIST ACCOMMODATION, ONTARIO, 1959 


REGIONS 


Capacity (Number of Persons) 


In Tourist 


In Outfitters’ In Licensed 


Establishments! Camps Establishments 

EASTERN - ONTARIO apart cenit erates No 25,244 1,187 6,912 
% (14.5) (225) (11.4) 
A—=Ottawa® Valley cc wm cctmeer rete aerate No 10,354 1,187 4,285 
% (5.9) (2.5) (7.1) 
B—Upper St. Lawrence....... . No 14,860 2,627 
Wi (8.6) (4,3) 
VAKE ONTARIO Scat cert tate ier ecto No 37,307 —- 2,901 
% (21.5) (4-8) 
METROPOLEDAN: ccawiuencns tiene street a tora .No 10,438 ~—- 14,147 
% (6.0) oe (23.3) 
NIAGARA’ coi. crank ot ont aupeias cyeie sad aes ecaan No 15,548 — WPA) 
% (9.0) — (11.9) 
A=Burling ton). comers even tiene ou ona r No 2,272 — 2,332 
% (1.3) — (3.8) 
B—Niagaras. ipod cetemeeicn Cn sierere .No 13,276 — 4,925 
%G (7.7) = (8.1) 
TAKEVERID serie eon neti mater ..No 6,531 — 3,246 
% (3.8) =: C2) 
PARKERS Te CIGADR rape erie siete erate cer tar? No 8,940 — 4,686 
% (5.1) (7.7) 
A= Borders... nce pac ersc sare spa ece eerste No 55235 — 3,581 
% (3.0) — (5.9) 
B= Vani tom maar fee alice tae tvieseea geared = eat No 3,705 = 1,105 
%, (2.1) -- (1.8) 
UPPER GRAND RIVER..............+20005: No 3,216 -- 2,608 
% (1.9) - (4.3) 
GERORGIANPBAYN ge greater obra aks ..No 55,837 9,325 5,441 
% (32.2) (19.8) (8.9) 
(A——B 1 aes Wa ten sete vecietistrnitcnr riers tae No 32,047 — 1,608 
% (18.5) — (2.6) 
B= Hichlands zee see treme ee ..No 23,790 9,325 3,833 
% (13.7) (19.8) (6.3) 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO: oan ierten: No 6,963 21,535 8,897 
% (4.0) (45.7) (14.6) 
A= Glay- Belt) oc) 2.5..furb oie cusittele tae teisls: chat No 3,506 8,910 5,097 
% (2.0) (18.9) (8.4) 
B—Nickel Rangewn anit. aie cen: No. 1,326 7,745 2,232 
% (0.8) (16.4) (3.6) 
(C= anor cnc Uo ae nal A ..No BLot 4,880 1,568 
% (1.2) (10.4) (2.6) 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO ..No 3,519 15,063 4,728 
% (2.0) (32.0) (7.8) 
GRAND TOTAL. ONDARIO Mace etanaas No 173,543 47,110 60,823 

OF 

O 


(1090.9) 


(100.0) (100.0) 


\Includes accommodation in motel units. 


Source: Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity, Where to Stay in Ontario, 
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MOTEL UNITS 


The number of motel units in Ontario in 1959, approxi- 
mately 17,100, was more than 5,300 or 45 per cent higher 
than in 1956. During this three-year period, the North- 
eastern and Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario regions 
recorded the largest proportional gains—94 and 78 per 
cent respectively—followed by Georgian Bay with 71 per 
cent. The number of units in Cochrane District (247) 


was nearly three and one-half times the 1956 level, while 
the number in Stormont (298) and Wellington (102) 
tripled during the period. About 45 per cent of all the 
motel units in the Province were located in three regions 
—Niagara, Eastern Ontario and Metropolitan. Welland 
and York accounted for the largest number of units by 
County, making up 13 and 7 per cent, respectively, of the 
total. 


, ONTARIO, 1956 AND 1959 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MOTEL UNITS 


REGIONS 
Per Cent Change 
1956 1959 1959/1956 

PASTE RNG ON TART Op cebentettess qeniticie sere itn = wun ire teats No 1,403 2,287 63.0 
q (11.9) (13.4) 

OPE GAW a V ALLOY re Pairs ars ees er bee siiaiere mine tere =Yraln a No. 657 1,073 63.3 
% (5.6) (6.3) 

B=Upper St. Wawrence. Oy ini mosree arose eis Oona No 746 1,214 62.7 
%G (6.3) (7.1) 

TRASK Re COIN LAL Otte crapapereetctats i= sie yads etankesstal, <6 crete rounterotere las No. 893 1,480 65.7 
% (7.6) (8.7) 

MEE ROPOLTTANE ccc iierers tee ores eet ros saes sateipaerriv aps reders No 1,639 2,063 25.9 
% (14.0) (12.1) 

IN DA GAIN ete rutere ear iat ts feces ural Teeemetelp ia; Sirol epee vcore. sas treeT ohaueye seis No 2,871 3,380 Wey) 
% (24.4) (19.8) 

SES NL DUTRD S COM scat ity Seay ena eopeae aunts anv ahons. aichars ler etmneeed tae No. 693 763 10.1 
% (5.9) (4.5) 

BS == NIA GALA. 5 sicratiis ara e un. siarelere es och eter el see a op nial Se .No 2,178 2,617 20.2 
% (18.5) (15.3) 

ACB RUBS yrs cos eieeecgetnees irarste Noite ueamiaeoracaisha fal trey Sire eb No 1,000 1,356 35.6 
%o (8.5) (7.9) 

ASRS ee CUPAL RG a crates cesta ce teade wan evoucie hue aie scayee ..No 1,055 1,434 35.9 
% (9.0) (8.4) 

IAM BON OP iis a.asjares nites detec it tare ta si ..No 799 997 24.8 
% (6.8) (5.8) 

BSA TAD COT or. vrale seed cetera eet ie ee Mea hae os ..No 256 437 70.7 
% (2,2) (2.6) 

WPPEREGRAND ORD WI Re sarees as siersseseecuenn susieyetencna apate No 402 551 37.1 
% (3.4) (3.2) 

GEORGFANUBAY © a duv. cartier ce anette. pehe vue Giouractenereteleisier No 1,094 1,873 71.2 
% (9.3) (11.0) 

A=—Bluei Water? 2. c.05 6 ose cg sse meta aise Herat erereie No 748 1,209 61.6 
%G (6.4) (7.1) 

B= His hla nds iv! Yonsei coe ee woke ae iete eats No 346 664 91.9 
% (2.9) (3.9) 

NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO Se. pete teria erie ¢ No 981 1,901 93.8 
% (8.3) (11.1) 

AO a BOM CH fev itrarc tal attussteiis chatee beecua eben: feyicurie os tevaniyiene seas No. 413 837 102.7 
% (3.5) (4.9) 

B— Nickel ‘Rams erscninc sie tas hee rion git aise ucaehe sik Ride No 209 388 85.6 
% (1.8) (O23) 

CE Sal th tec ayes Aaa eit Bie pte eta enact seas No 359 676 88.3 
To (3.0) (3.9) 

LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO....... NOs 417 743 78.2 
% (3.6) (4.4) 

GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO.......... ..No 11,755 17,068 45.2 
% (100.0) (100.0) 


Source: Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity, Where to Stay in Ontario. 
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Transportation 


SELECTED COMMODITIES CLEARED THROUGH THE WELLAND AND ST. LAWRENCE CANALS, SELECTED YEARS 1946 TO 1960 


Welland St. Lawrence 


Up Down Total Up Down Total 


(Cargo Tons) 


TrOMUOrey eas eRe 1946 71,206 862,248 933,454 13,455 = 13,455 
1956 2,529,826 2,768,893 5,298,719 2,616,041 — 2,616,041 
1958 1,859,499 2,431,985 4,291,484 1,526,109 — 1,526,109 
1959 5,384,356 1,912,117 7,296,473 6,272,757 2,578 6,275,335 
1960! 4,288,875 3,669,083 7,957,958 4,344,808 37 4,344,845 
Bituminous Coal..........1946 50,133 3,764,181 3,814,314 39,520 2,356,450 2,395,970 
1956 1,095 5,624,490 5,625,585 2,836 1,768,265 1,771,101 
1958 12,838 4,387,962 4,400,800 204,535 823,826 1,028,361 
1959 139,087 4,646,321 4,785,408 390,159 746,909 1,137,068 
1960! 103,435 4,258,314 4,361,749 320,652 704,268 1,024,920 
Wheat d: satin tea ceee 1946 25,164 1,417,606 1,442,770 = 665,969 665,969 
1956 40,273 3,155,022 3,195,295 900 2,585,771 2,586,671 
1958 17,021 3,613,240 3,630,261 = 2,784,147 2,784,147 
1959 18,329 3,937,655 3,955,984 102,963 3,484,449 3,587,412 
1960! 11,690 4,512,099 4,523,789 5,727 3,874,102 3,879,829 
Barley AG ease ee 1946 == 210,183 210,183 = 100,722 100,722 
1956 4,390 1,309,773 1,314,163 = 1,052,468 1,052,468 
1958 14,661 1,321,514 1,336,175 1,683 1,027,079 1,028,762 
1959 = 1,214,239 1,214,239 3,259 996,243 999,502 
1960! a 1,212,332 1,212,332 ae 983,559 983,559 
Total on ee ee oe 1946 1,415,785 9,164,361 10,580,146 1,644,255 4,106,323 5,750,578 
1956 5,069,312 17,996,949 23,066,261 5,778,296 7,721,402 13,499,698 
1958 5,005,587 16,268,607 21,274,194 4,670,247 7,091,853 11,762,100 
1959 9,596,566 17,909,458 27,506,024 11,154,969 10,066,311 21,221,280 


1960! 8,618,432 20,889,860 29,508,292 8,902,250 11,894,918 20,797,168 


1Preliminary. 
2TIncludes all other commodities. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canal Statistics. 


FREIGHT CARRIED THROUGH THE WELLAND AND ST. LAWRENCE CANALS BY COUNTRY OF LOADING AND UNLOADING OF CARGO, 
1958 AND 1959 


Cargo of Cargo of Cargo of 


Destination Canadian Origin United States Origin Overseas Origin Total Cargo 
1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 


(Cargo Tons) 


Welland Canal 


Canada 7,341,634 6,685,121 8,594,868 8,500,249 27,038 49,741 15,963,540 15,235,111 
United States 3,185,594 6,813,023 1,348,203 1,010,627 319,974 1,061,212 4,853,771 8,884,862 
Overseas 112,728 556,520 344,155 2,829,531 a — 456,883 3,386,051 

Total 10,639,956 14,054,664 10,287,226 12,340,407 347,012 1,110,953 21,274,194 27,506,024 


St. Lawrence Canal System 


Canada 7,444,655 8,078,531 1,161,120 1,755,791 195,247 846,634 8,801,022 10,680,956 
United States 2,072,981 5,660,107 28,956 36,588 320,517 1,105,425 2,422,454 6,802,120 
Overseas 192,483 904,357 346,141 2,833,847 — — 538,624 3,738,204 
Total 9,710,119 14,642,995 1,536,217 4,626,226 515,764 1,952,059 11,762,100 21,221,280 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canal Statistics. 
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OADED BY TYPE OF SERVICE, MAJOR ONTARIO PORTS, 1958 AND 1959 


COMMODITIES LOADED AND UNL 


Foreign Coastwise Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
(Cargo Tons) 
PORT ARTHUR Bees d Wists 1,551,072 200,766 5,387,441 187,061 7,326,340 
1959 3,260,969 144,912 5,398,739 187,097 8,991,717 
Wheat 3 1958 108,044 — 3,459,496 5,865 3,573,405 
1959 208,108 —- 3,582,266 3,790,374 
Iron Ore ‘ LOSS. 1,048,694 = 282,417 1,331,111 
1959 2,641,251 — 597,459 = 3,238,710 
Barley .1958 139,610 — 905,491 = 1,045,101 
1959 181,076 = 566,398 — 747,474 
All Other , .1958 254,724 200,766 740,037 181,196 1,376,723 
1959 230,534 144,912 652,616 187,097 1,215,159 
HAMILTON. : ait Bs 11,924 5,321,772 277,794 582,586 6,194,076 
1959 65,297 5,393,479 379,537 1,647,725 7,486,038 
Coal, Bituminous ...1958 2,511,560 — 2,537 2,514,097 
1959 — 3,064,846 — 9,050 3,073,896 
Fron Ore... Beanie eee a 958 - 2,433,464 — 200,269 2,633,733 
1959 63 1,734,842 — 1,243,942 2,978,847 
Petroleum Oils........1958 -— 167,012 2,900 137,365 307,277 
1959 20 212,935 9,001 164,874 386,830 
Al Other: 22 e. 2) 26958 11,924 209,736 274,894 242,415 738,969 
1959 65,214 380,856 370,536 229,859 1,046,465 
TORONTO... : ee 1958 123,236 2,026,925 622,467 1,633,797 4,406,425 
1959 257,522 2,170,907 550,996 1,789,683 4,769,108 
Coal, Bituminous..... .1958 — 1,394,152 2,504 27,889 1,424,545 
1959 — 1,209,652 13,197 50,605 1,273,454 
Petroleum Oils. -1958 142,291 82,415 325,611 550,317 
1959 3 217,744 81,587 375,527 674,861 
Wheat.. Rte aoe ee 1 AIDS. = _- 139,124 258,719 397,843 
1959 —- aa 106,504 247,792 354,296 
All Other Tea ISS 123,236 490,482 398,424 1,021,578 2,033,720 
1959 257,519 743,511 349,708 1,115,759 2,466,497 
SAULT STE. MARIE.......1958 175,243 2,712,345 142,243 461,588 3,491,419 
1959 377,485 3,349,093 147,612 702,626 4,576,816 
Coal, Bituminous......1958 1,322,166 — = 1,322,166 
1959 - 2,038,070 2,719 — 2,040,789 
Iron Ore.. ae ee TAOS 5,006 912,191 — 265,558 1,182,755 
1959 14,436 790,037 — 506,627 1,311,100 
Limestone : 1958 — OOS LT. — — 335,727 
1959 -- 443,902 — 443,902 
All Other g 1958 170,237 142,261 142,243 196,030 650,771 
1959 363,049 77,084 144,893 195,999 781,025 
FORT WILLIAM : ...1958 420,487 279,075 2,728,243 457,032 3,884,837 
1959 589,088 162,150 2,509,673 439,321 3,700,232 
Wheat : 27g 1958 83,677 1,776,602 7,535 1,867,814 
1959 123,793 — 1,775,112 — 1,898,905 
Barley Pe nthowe LOS 177,228 — 491,900 — 669,128 
1959 260,675 = 307,698 = 568,373 
Oats : seed art! biohs) 8,902 = 193,336 —_— 202,238 
1959 2,623 = 155,161 _— 157,784 
ALNOthberse sce wee kI58 150,680 279,075 266,405 449,497 1,145,657 
1959 201,997 162,150 271,702 439,321 1,075,170 
PORT COLBORNE. ee id O5S 381,449 440,082 1,599,370 1,959,187 4,380,088 
1959 717,281 402,321 806,190 1,409,626 3,335,418 
Wheat van : .1958 930 — 903,141 1,309,139 2,213,210 
1959 = = 743,619 1,075,976 1,819,595 
Tron (Ore... oes mick 2958 2733 89,602 — 21,760 114,095 
1959 — 108,465 aa 103,284 ; 211,749 
Coal, Bituminous...... 1958 = 190,030 6,500 -— 196,530 
1959 182,106 — 17,785 199,891 
ANNO there me eee 958 377,786 160,450 689,729 628,288 1,856,253 
1959 717,281 111,750 62,571 212,581 1,104,183 
SARNIAGC. Sate .1958 76,898 712,205 1,700,960 551,670 3,041,733 
1959 79,725 648,577 1,720,324 582,748 3,031,374 
Petroleum Oils ++ 21958 19,453 31,115 901,694 95,685 1,047,947 
: 1959 19,970 46,811 976,592 147,948 1,191,321 
Gasoline : ...1958 : 21,550 486,635 4,003 512,188 
; 1959 5,645 506,088 1,350 513,083 
Coal, Bituminous..... ae 484,796 — = 484,796 
All Other. 5 ‘ase 57,445 Pon 312 _ sohipe 
57,445 5744 312,631 451,982 996,802 
1959 59,755 222,805 237,644 433,450 953,654 
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COMMODITIES LOADED AND UNLOADED 


BY TYPE OF SERVICE, MAJOR ONTARIO PORTS, 1958 AND 1959—Continued 


Foreign 


Total 


/ Coastwise 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
(Cargo Tons) 

PRESCOLL2 sce. her ete. 1958 2,824 288,277 1,447,302 1,702,099 3,440,502 
1959 5,262 159,104 557,000 798,599 1,519,965 

Wheaten center ata 1958 — == 817,404 978,530 1,795,934 
1959 — — 498,555 592,051 1,090,606 

Barley tsce.« pane eaeni ce 1958 948 — 392,468 470,080 863,496 
1959 3,442 — 41,752 108,981 154,175 

Coal, Bituminous...... 1958 131,784 7,431 139,215 
1959 — 76,341 — — 76,341 

AMO Cheri acacia tock 1958 1,876 156,493 237,430 246,058 641,857 
1959 1,820 82,763 16,693 97,567 198,843 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Shipping Statistics. 


ROAD AND HIGHWAY MILEAGES BY TYPE OF ROAD, ONTARIO, 1959 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 


Renirew Pit a tcca age tend eee tees 
Russell tees ore ies 
Sub-total whee sae 


B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Frontenac...... 


Glengarry....... 
Grenville. 5 ict his alge res an + 


SCOPMONE S.A eye eae. Peay eee 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO...... 


LAKE ONTARIO 


ELAS Cit O Sin nent hae carina eee taceear 
Lennox & Addington.......... 
Northumberland............... 
Peterhborousnts aay ae 
Prince “Poward). chos.0 chien ca 
Victorians yah dine debts aiterwe ap. 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO... 


METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A—Burlington 


Wentworthye. ]-. 6. 
Sub-total. . 


B—Niagara 
Haldimand iran cies nests 
Lincoln 
Welland eco sei dete ane 

Sub-totali arise oe 


TOTAL, NIAGARA... 


Organized Unorganized 


King’s Secondary County Township Township Urban Per Cent of 
Highways! Highways! Roads Roads Roads Roads Total Ontario 
145 — 252 1,055 — 498 1,949 23 
96 14 242 1,007 — 100 1,459 1 ar/ 
51 — 173 528 — 22 774 0.9 
284 105 223 1,699 — 119 2,429 2.8 
51 = 151 522 — 10 735 0.9 
628 119 1,041 4,811 -- 749 7,347 8.6 
54 — 146 446 — 21 667 0.8 
172 35 166 933 — 90 1,395 1.6 
54 — 155 515 — 17 742 0.9 
117 = 153 492 — 45 806 0.9 
117 —= 197 833 — 75 1,223 1.4 
54 -- 157 394 — 121 727 0.9 
569 35 974 3,613 — 369 5,560 6.5 
1,197 154 2,015 8,424 oo Urt7 12,907 15.1 
124 — 138 969 —_ 72 1,303 1.5 
114 99 — 456 — — 668 0.8 
239 46 268 1,517 — 148 2,218 2.6 
125 6 174 648 —_ 26 980 11 
124 oe 161 1,303 _— 82 1,670 1.9 
119 58 200 1,102 — 126 1,606 1.9 
60 = 188 416 — 20 684 0.8 
157 59 235 911 — 78 1,439 1.7 
1,062 267 1,365 7,322 —_— 552 10,568 12.3 
104 — 148 412 —_— 307 971 11 
152 — 267 1,076 — 262 1,757 2.0 
114 — 153 731 — 79 1,077 133 
202 —_ 190 2,376? — 1,005% 3,774 4.4 
572 — 758 4,594 — 1,654 7,578 8.8 
84 — 127 537 — 175 923 11 
156 —— 182 577 = 452 1,367 1.6 
240 — 309 1,114 = 627 2,290 Dad 
77 — 164 620 — 56 917 1S | 
75 — 191 621 — 161 1,048 2 
113 —— 167 980 — 241 1,561 1.7 
265 == 522 2,221 — 458 3,466 4.0 
505 — 832 3,335 — 1,085 5,756 6.7 


ROAD AND HIGHWAY MILEAGES BY TYPE OF ROAD, ONTARIO, 1959—Continued 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Organized Unorganized 


King’s Secondary County Township Township Urban Per Cent of 
Highways! Highways! Roads Roads Roads Roads_ Total Ontario 
LAKE ERIE 
13) bea eh See bat edna he eee a 117 — 276 884 — 92 1,370 1.6 
Middlesexine iirc ees 229 — 510 1,720 _ 227 2,685 3.1 
INOrfOl rarer eee aces 61 _ 243 1,005 — 73 1,382 1.6 
Oxford on8 hale Batata ones 132 — 215 1,092 — 144 1,582 1.9 
BOTAL, LAK ERIE: As. ee. 538 — 1,244 4,701 — 536 7,019 8.2 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 
SSOK eyicesyas rok ee hee eee his : 209 — 263 1,095 — 507 2,073 2.4 
Kents. tae Niner eee eee 175 — 408 1,254 — 193 2,031 2.4 
SU=totalh... watt 384 — 671 2,349 — 700 4,104 4.8 
B—Lambton 
AMD COL Aie ee ate cere ete 155 —_ 271 1,400 _ 243 2,069 2.4 
SUbstotal scence eer 155 — a 1,400 — 243 2,069 2.4 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR......... 539 — 942 3,749 — 943 6,173 12, 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
PROTO anne eee ole ee ee ees 201 — 391 1,594 — 115 2,301 Dea: 
Perth Mmtite oh concen ak es 132 -— 204 1,044 — 153 1,532 1.8 
Waterloo sega. cea ene 73 — 215 607 —_ 437 1,333 1.6 
Welling ton-f54...macei eae ne 142 — 389 1,241 — 216 1,988 2.3 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER... 548 = 1,200 4,486 — 921 7,154 8.4 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
BLUCCS ne Peat hk oe es 173 -- 310 1,869 — 133 2,485 2.9 
Du ileritiy tt che eciae a meen 63 — 175 769 — 34 1,041 1.2 
GreVa ear Le sit tenn crete 137 — 330 2,164 — 165 2,796 3.3 
SIMCOE rere ire Seen eee 314 — 260 2,158 —_ 273 3,005 3.5 
Sub=total@ce ..5 ces 687 — 1,076 6,960 —_— 605 9,327 10.9 
B—Highlands 
Muskoka sec ae ee ae 198 86 — 887 —_ 111 1,282 155 
Parry Sovindte.. 3.0730 e 217 166 — 1,001 549 63 1,997 2.3 
Sub-total. een ok 415 252 — 1,889 549 175 3,279 3.8 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY......... 1,102 252 1,076 8,849 549 779 12,606 14,7 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Cochrane *. (eb. ahs = 436 183 — 623 718 97 2,057 2.4 
Nipissing yea ee eye 378 81 — 696 296 114 1,565 1.8 
PRUIMISKaA LT penta wee 285 201 — 640 515 66 1,686 2.0 
SUD=tOtalieee cnn ake eee: 1,079 465 — 1,960 1,528 276 5,308 6.2 
B—Nickel Range 
Manitoulinentas.-. 7 o.cee 244 195 —_ 523 122 21 1,105 1.3 
SUGDUTY As eieot eck een oboe 279 267 — 809 665 162 2,182 2.5 
Sub=totalwye.c oy a. eee 523 462 — 1,332 788 183 3,288 3.8 
C—Sault 
PALS OFF orc peeteas Hector : 244 195 — 897 647 131 2,114 2.5 
Sub-totali.ss:.7- 5 seek oe 244 195 — 897 647 131 2,114 2.5 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN 
ONE ARTO sna tae eee eet 1,847 1,122 — 4,188 2,963 590 10,710 - 12.5 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
IS CNOLAUR epee sia 0 os hae 494 111 — 209 546 80 1,439 1.7 
Rain yaRIVern ara eee ee 133 224 == 586 114 52 1,108 1.3 
Thunder Bay By ee 632 417 — 792 545 271 2,658 Sol 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTH- 
WESTERN ONTARIO............ 1,259 752 - 1,587 1,205 402 5,205 6.1 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO..... 9,167 9,431 8,580 100.0 


51,234 4,717 


85,677 


‘As of March 31, 1960, 
*Includes 1,420 miles of Metropolitan Toronto area roads. 

’Includes 297 miles of metropolitan roads and 618 miles of road under local authority in the Metropolitan area. 
Note: Figures may not add due to rounding, 

Source: Ontario Department of Highways. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1959 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Passenger Commercial! Total? 
% of % of % of 
No. Ontario No. Ontario No. Ontario 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 
Carleton ia arsenite oe enc er 1946 26,100 4.5 4,837 4.1 30,937 4.4 
1959 81,859 5.2 11,008 325 92,867 4.9 
Banarkton cei e ae hae 1946 5,588 1.0 837 0.7 6,425 0.9 
1959 10,091 0.6 1,988 0.6 12,079 0.6 
Prescott ane Cee ain ak ee 1946 2,464 0.4 479 0.4 2,943 0.4 
1959 5,459 0.4 1,587 0.5 7,046 0.4 
Renfrew. pe dadcitels unis os oe oe 1946 7,845 1.3 1,566 1.3 9,411 1.3 
1959 18,682 12 4,479 1.4 23,161 12 
Russell eile ons. gehen sets 1946 1,881 0.3 471 0.4 2,352 0.3 
1959 3,727 0.2 1,270 0.4 4,997 0.3 
Sub=totalseerce cee meen 1946 43,878 hes) 8,190 7.0 52,068 7.4 
1959 119,818 7.6 20,332 6.4 140,150 7.4 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundases tae maeaae catene ie 1946 2,939 0.5 509 0.4 3,448 0.5 
1959 5,311 0.3 1,352 0.4 6,663 0.4 
Frontenac) sau esse oie a8 oe 1946 8,539 1.5 1,870 1.6 10,409 1.5) 
1959 21,361 1.4 4,097 1.3 25,458 13 
Glengarry. cies canto ee etter 1946 2,502 0.4 461 0.4 2,963 0.4 
1959 5,897 0.4 1,230 0.4 Zo l2Z, 0.4 
Grenville. f.cscas oy oo eho cert 1946 2,750 0.5 540 0.5 3,290 0.5 
1959 5,890 0.4 1,389 0.5 7,279 0.4 
eed sis vie ciae nn biter eee eee 1946 5977. 1.0 1,289 al 7,266 1.0 
1959 12,019 0.8 2,631 0.8 14,650 0.8 
Stormont..; O.a oscskromercastee eae 1946 4,930 0.8 880 0.8 5,810 0.8 
1959 14,921 0.9 2,499 0.8 17,420 0.9 
Sub=totali Aho. Socata noe 1946 27,637 4.7 5,549 4.7 33,186 4.7 
1959 65,399 4.2 13,198 4.2 78,597 4.2 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO........ 1946 71,515 ez 13,739 11.7 85,254 12.1 
1959 185,217 11.8 33,530 10.6 218,747 11.6 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham.) gis dhe set ve oe te 1946 4,885 0.8 669 0.6 5,554 0.8 
1959 8,759 0.6 2,123 0.7 10,882 0.6 
Haliburtonse occ en ae en ene 1946 948 0.2 261 0.2 1,209 0.2 
1959 2,153 0.1 851 0.2 3,004 0.2 
Hastings. [Pes Prscod citamil eee 1946 10,916 1.9 2,263 1.9 13,179 1.9 
1959 24,897 1.6 5,684 1.8 30,581 1.6 
Lennox & Addington............1946 _ 3,531 0.6 652 0.6 4,183 0.6 
1959 ~ 5,428 0.3 1,801 0.6 7,229 0.4 
Northumberland). (io... 6s ons5 1946 5,335 0.9 982 0.8 6,317 0.9 
1959 9,133 0.6 2,502 0.8 11,635 0.6 
Peterberotdh F 2e0 29) eshte dein 1946 8,171 1.4 1,313 1.1 9,484 1.3 
1959 18,741 12 3,690 1.1 22,431 2 
Prince Edwardes hdc. 1946 3,232 0.6 815 0.7 4,047 0.6 
1959 5,513 0.4 15537, 0.5 7,050 0.4 
Victoria nic usin teu eson mia cot 1946 4,927 0.8 749 0.6 5,676 0.8 
1959 8,261 0.5 2,219 0.7 10,480 0.5 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO............ 1946 41,945 ve 7,704 6.6 49,649 Yi 
1959 82,885 5.3 20,407 6.4 103,292 55 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton: «ccs bates oe tee tare ee 1946 6,054 1.0 1,209 1.0 7,263 1.0 
1959 27,877 1.8 4,021 1.3 31,898 y/ 
Ontarios aan soc eee 1946 12,299 2.1 1,776 1ists3 14,075 2.0 
1959 30,757 1.9 6,051 1.9 36,808 1.9 
Peel te toe ehicac ern tetera eed 1946 6,952 1.2 1,450 i? 8,402 2 
1959 30,966 2.0 4,897 1.6 35,863 1.9 
Volks oo) cate ctan citer 1946 142,272 24.3 30,520 26.0 172,792 24.6 
1959 470,170 29.9 81,074 25.6 551,244 29.2 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN........... 1946 167,577 28.6 34,955 29.8 202,532 28.8 
1959 559,770 35.6 96,043 30.4 655,813 34.7 
NIAGARA 
A—Burlington 
Brant... << oe geese Sa coe eres 1946 9,493 1.6 1,789 5 11,282 1.6 
1959 21,753 1.3 4,147 1 ise 25,900 1.4 
Wert wort Bic yan caf) fo as een even eee 1946 33,435 Live 6,233 5.3 39,668 5.6 
1959 92,835 5:9 14,245 4.5 107,080 5.6 
Spb tOTAl haere seen nate 1946 42,928 7.3 8,022 6.8 50,950 7.2 
1959 114,588 tf? 18,392 5.8 132,980 7.0 
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Passenger Commercial! ie Total? 
% of % of % of 
NIAGARA— Continued No. Ontario _No. Ontario _No. Ontario 
B—Niagara 
Haldimand = srs te. aren eee 1946 5,039 0.9 883 0.8 5,922 0.8 
1959 8,419 0.5 2,822 0.9 11,241 0.6 
DAN COL si norte ee eee w. ee, 1946 11,669 2.0 3,335 2.8 15,004 20 
1959 34,101 9494 7,024 2.2 41,125 2.2 
Welland) tS k a3 ee ...1946 17,759 3.0 2,805 2a 20,564 3.0 
1959 43,124 2.7 8,344 27, 51,468 2:7 
Sub=totalien casa.) eee 1946 34,467 5.9 7,023 6.0 41,490 5.9 
1959 85,644 5.4 18,190 5.8 103,834 LF} 
POPAU NTA GARA ac Jane eae 1946 77,395 1322 15,045 12.8 92,440 13.1 
1959 200,232 12.6 36,582 11.6 236,814 12.5 
LAKE ERIE 
1D} FUE A cae tt 5 Sn Ree NS eeapE ee 1946 8,935 5: 1,569 1.3 10,504 1.5 
1959 19,190 1.2 4,548 1.4 23,738 1.2 
Mid dlesex.trrani delat eres 1946 21,587 3.7 4,195 3.6 25,782 3.7 
1959 56,141 3.6 10,364 3.3 66,505 3.5 
INOTE OL ian eter tn he ee 1946 7,215 We) 1,576 1:3 8,791 1.3 
1959 13,265 0.8 3,622 1.2 16,887 0.9 
OXL ONG RY toner ete aie sna ee ete 1946 10,943 1.9 2,076 1.8 13,019 1.9 
1959 20,544 a-3 5,421 Mavs 25,965 1.4 
ROTALT) LAKE OERIE 22.6 ces . 1946 48,680 8.3 9,416 8.0 58,096 8.3 
1959 109,140 6.9 23,955 7.6 133,095 7.0 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 
ESSSOX Sra tiie nite iors: co wee ees s 1946 29,380 5.0 5,822 4.9 35,202 5.0 
1959 64,355 4.1 11,502 3.6 75,857 4.0 
Ken trarccdtitee elec Jae Re .1946 13,364 2.3 2,642 788 16,006 2.3 
1959 26,187 iig7/ 7,259 as 33,440 1.8 
SUb=totalameo cee aan hae 1946 42,744 ees 8,464 7.2 51,208 aes 
1959 90,542 5.8 18,755 5.9 109,297 5.8 
B—Lambton 
Damp tonic ke ok nee wed 946 11,203 1.9 1,704 1.5 12,907 1.8 
1959 26,918 Uog¢/ 5,231 17 32,149 ees 
Sub-total cys. 1946 11,203 1.9 1,704 1E5 12,907 1.8 
1959 26,918 a7, 5,231 ers 32,149 er 
TOTAL, LAKES Iss GLAIR]. -.o.., 088 1946 53,947 9:2 10,168 8.7 64,115 9.1 
1959 117,460 2 (55) 23,986 7.6 141,446 3 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
PUTO. «hoe oe Me iaese ete SPR AO: 9,500 1.6 1,214 1.0 10,714 LPG 
1959 14,951 0.9 4,029 1:3 18,980 1.0 
ert hie t.ho Aree .. 1946 9,319 1.6 1,279 1.1 10,598 1.5 
1959 15,628 1.0 3,775 1.2 19,403 1.0 
Wiaterloo.nncer ote see ac mee og EG 16,604 2.8 2,729 Zee 19,333 2.8 
1959 44,873 2.9 8,131 2.5 53,004 2.8 
Wellins tents er a O46 9,098 1.6 1,307 Tail 10,405 1.5 
1959 30,458 1.9 4,662 1.5 35,120 1.9 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER .... .1946 44,521 7.6 6,529 5.6 51,050 7.3 
1959 105,910 6.7 20,597 6.5 126,507 6.7 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
BEUCers.aicete ee Tay eps ...1946 8,115 1.4 990 0.8 9,105 ibs} 
1959 12,948 0.8 3,123 1.0 16,071 0.9 
Duterinm ameter nl) eee OG 2,962 0.5 343 0.3 3,305 0.5 
1959 4,447 0.3 1,375 0.4 5,822 , 0.3 
Greyieen eee roe reece es eh 946 10,415 1.8 1,236 1.1 11,651 1.7 
1959 15,887 1.0 3,783 1,2 19,670 1.0 
SINLCOG cinta ea ee 1946 14,074 2.4 2,459 Pa 16,533 2.4 
1959 32,343 2.1 7,499 2.4 39,842 PRS | 
Sub-total ee OG 35,566 6.1 5,028 4.3 40,594 5.8 
1959 65,625 4.2 15,780 5.0 81,405 4,3 
B—Highlands 
Muskokain.. see. nee nites ...1946 2,986 0.5 824 0.7 3,810 0.5 
1959 6,542 0.4 2,443 0.7 8,985 0.5 
ParryeSOuUNG eee ay e946 3,123 0.6 793 0.7 3,916 0.6 
1959 5,918 0.4 2,832 0.9 8,750 0.5 
SUD=totalepe i eee: Soucy crit eye 6,109 LEH | 1,617 1.4 7,726 11 
1959 12,460 0.8 5,275 1.6 17,735 1.0 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY............ 1946 41,675 Tez 6,645 SH / 48,320 6.9 
1959 78,085 5.0 21,055 6.6 99,140 a 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, ONTARIO, 1946 AND 1959—Continued 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
Passenger Commercial! Total? 4 
% of % of % of 
No. Ontario No. Ontario No. Ontario 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Cochranet on re ae ee eee 1946 5,342 0.9 1,957 1.7 7,299 1.0 
1959 15,619 1.0 4,964 1.5 20,583 11 
INIpiSsing > Ayer ie eerste aut 1946 3,315 0.6 1,149 1.0 4,464 0.6 
1959 12,122 0.8 4,078 U3} 16,200 0.9 
Timiskaming 1946 4,248 0.7 1,525 1.3 5,773 0.8 
1959 11,736 0.7 4,082 tS) 15,818 0.8 
Substotaleraeasctet overs 1946 12,905 2 4,631 3.9 17,536 2.5 
1959 39,477 25 13,124 4.1 52,601 2.8 
B—Nickel Range 
Manitoulin. eet ADAG RR ee risks aieuiteslnre Soe anex Ineluded ine Algona. a -uccioee tatinciteis ane ic or 
1959 2,014 0.1 1,071 0.4 3,085 0.2 
Sudburyzc pay. eee ec 1946 7,221 1.2 2,251 1.9 9,472 1.3 
1959 30,622 2.0 7,336 2S 37,958 2.0 
Subst talsetys uct eetne 1946 7,221 1.2 Deron 1.9 9,472 1.3 
1959 32,636 pre E 8,407 2.7 41,043 22 
Cc—Sault 
AISomM asi. oe ene ne ee 1946 6,517 tail 1,661 1.4 8,178 1.2 
1959 21,628 1.4 5,543 1.8 27,171 1.4 
Sub=total geen cy scene eek 1946 6,517 1:3 1,661 1.4 8,178 2 
1959 21,628 1.4 5,543 1.8 27,171 1.4 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN 
ONTARIO Fini, oo Sere epee 5 eres 1946 26,643 4.5 8,543 7.3 35,186 5.0 
1959 93,741 6.0 27,074 8.6 120,815 6.4 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
1S ei ge TR Ae ep a ec tee 1946 1,723 0.3 895 0.8 2,618 0.4 
1959 7,263 0.5 2,891 0.9 10,154 0.5 
eainy River. .0.02 o> <leccsrs, 1946 1,420 0.2 672 0.6 2,092 0.3 
1959 5,178 0.3 1,862 0.6 7,040 0.4 
Thounder Baye aat ate cc ek O 46 8,563 15 2,906 2.5 11,469 1.6 
1959 26,892 ey) 7,245 2S 34,137 1.8 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO boy cnn ekinte tt nerd meses etre te 1946 11,706 2.0 4,473 3.8 16,179 2.3 
1959 39,333 2.5 11,998 3.8 51,331 2.7 
NON-RDSEDEN TS cscc cece cis vest e = ae 1946 — -- — — — = 
1959 1,592 0.1 1,045 0.3 2,637 0.1 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO.......... 1946 585,604 100.0 117,217 100.0 702,821 100.0 
1959 1,573,365 316,272 100.0 1,889,637 100.0 


100.0 


1Includes buses. 


2Does not include dual purpose vehicles or motorcycles, not available on a county basis. 
Source: Memoranda from Ontario Department of Transport. 
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NUMBER OF TELEPHONES, ONTARIO, 1951, 1959 AND 1960 


Communications 


SELECTED CITIES 


1960 


1959 1951 1960 
EASTERN ONTARIO LAKE ST. CLAIR 
Cornwall..... 10,030 15,446 15,964 Chathanins : snygee pigtcavamoaaee LO653 15,445 15,923 
Bim SStont ete a seis alters see ens 15,426 26,080 27,468 Sarnilaciisrin ic. cee eee ean esche 13,487 24,008 24,817 
ECA Wa fe nis frie. crete aok Uae 83,157 136,290 142,295 Windsor eee he Rao 43,903 67,020 68,790 
LAKE ONTARIO UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Belleville... 9,197 14,606 15,344 Galt. Ree cle oe en ee: 7,819 11,542 12,026 
Peterborough... 13,638 21,945 22,406 Guelph ee. hide ce os eee 10,933 17,473 18,423 
Kitchener-Waterloo.............. 20,614 37,732 40,048 
METROPOLITAN Stratford at.cs 0 eee eee 6,864 9,056 9,418 
Oshawa: coca. . ; 13,802 24,483 26,069 
Moronto(Cityy, w..% +> does os 403,323 505,812 519,419 GEORGIAN BAY 
Toronto (Metropolitan)........... 430,524 729,200 764,578 OwensSound ss, chee cee cee ee 5,837 8,857 9,124 
NIAGARA NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
Brantford’, :2..4<... 17,727 23,352 24,067 North! Bay ina cnc pre eee oe ne 7,935 14,745 15,608 
Hamilton...... Pane aiee. tive 71,179 105,390 108,160 SaultiStesMarieva eevee a ee 11,462 21,274 22,784 
Niagara Falls....... 14,085 22,245 22,832 Sudbury-Copper Cliff.............. 15,779 26,767 28,217 
St. Catharines. 21,355 36,766 38,195 
MSDE oe Ones See ae aren 8,013 12,751 13,343 LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Fort William:....:sa;ae eee ee 11,450 18,820 n.a. 
LAKE ERIE Port Arthurk 5. .cageeten coe ee 9,371 16,331 na. 
MONGAOT ay ie. edie ieee a 40,859 66,048 69,602 
NS tiem LOLIRAG Mintecttise ie ey meee ettas aie Ss 8,832 10,761 11,044 
WiOOGStOCKH miter: Mniencd sakes 5,684 9,117 9,584 
n.a. Not available. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Telephone Statistics; Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Company Telephones by Exchanges. 
ESTIMATED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TELEPHONES, ONTARIO, 1951 AND 1959 
1951 1959 
Bell Telephone Bell Telephone Total 
Independent Company Independent Company Per Cent Change 
Systems! of Canada _ Total Systems! _of Canada Total 1959/1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Basterm Ontanioneugs. steer ae 13,761 147,501 161,262 13,081 248,176 261,257 62.0 
PakexO ntario wanes: iio: ee at ieee 13,627 50,052 63,679 15,561 83,320 98,881 55.3 
Metropolitana... nesses: 6,857 487,164 494,021 5,019 873,195 878,214 77.8 
NT AC ALA teen Mea eRe at eerie cerry nt? 7,663 160,689 168,352 4,050 260,966 265,016 57.4 
Dakesh ries citi erat: homer eee 13,214 75,340 88,554 15,985 117,521 133,506 50.8 
VakestSt™ Clair jayecueccs 10,235 89,475 99,710 10,974 143,794 154,768 55.2 
Upper Grand River 28. suke ss, 15,553 68,530 84,083 14,698 112,475 127,173 51.2 
Georgian Bay........... 19,797 43,918 63,715 17,326 79,098 96,424 51.3 
Northeastern Ontario........... 28,861 40,003 68,864 37,847 90,483 128,330 86.4 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario... 31,991 16 32,007 44,341 12,835 57,176 78.6 
TO PRAT; (ONTARIO micciaa ses eee 165 59 1,162,688 1,324,247 178,882 2,021,863 2,200,745 66.2 


1Does not include telephones of systems owned or operated by de 


companies other than telephone companies, 
Source: Ontario Telephone Authority, Annual Report; Bell 


partments or commissions of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, nor by incorporated 


Telephone Company of Canada, Company Telephones by Exchanges. 
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RADIO STATIONS, ONTARIO, 1961 


CENTRES AND REGIONS 
Call Letters Power 
(Watts) 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Ottawa Valley 
CO Yc ee ah ene ene TRO TORN Men Mees aes SO Ce ee ar CAT ERT Pes RC SEP CRT CBO! 5,000 
CBO-FM! 380 
CFRA 5,000 
CFRA-FM 860 
CKCH (French) 5,000 
CKOY 5,000 (day) 
1,000 (night) 
Pembroke cists care ecateene car Pe comee eee eheMen ial Coasiepe seni ee ssnctes CHOV 1,000 
SMILEDS” BALES ccc ttale oats eee erat eee ahs RARE Tyee er ho] ete CJET 1,000 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville eo cchac fccrteteeel eer ereee ene eet aren eo aeant opreoushenes etadsy eke ete CFIR 1,000 (day) 
250 (night) 
COrer rh c¢ || We Ri erecta mints Atiramec bes 0 “Un erchodig Nie ue earn Mir CJSS 1,000 
CJSS-FM 600 
CFML (French) 1,000 
FETS S COT ete nis cara TORT Re tr eRe v oc ccder ns eT RRNA Le CKLC 5,000 
CKLC-FM 250 
CKWS 5,000 
CKWS-FM 250 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Bellevilte 51.5) fec a eer a ce DE Siena OR rara, shane aaa anne CJBOQ 1,000 
Gobours=Port Hope wan sae te sor een ee ieee eee es CHUC 1,000 
1 UGE Nes On Rens Pao aioe Gale en othe 8 cic om aoe orecta ete oro tare cho CKLY 1,000 
PSO OL OURS Eo rircte ecco tess pe lene eer les rcde Oo M Bee Teli eog ce aimta tate oie fase CHEX 5,000 
CKPT 1,000 
METROPOLITAN 
Beamip tome hela t eee ame UP nid Neer ashe Pau eres ecko reeiers CHIC 250 
CHIC-FM 857 
KOT a7 bl USypmtgee arr manic aha ted Gertnaps  arertamtarhe snrea Garces otha orer ei wen CHWO 1,000 (day) 
500 (night) 
OS TAY Aree rk i eee Ren Soap ure ae usuny oeetn Phar stets fai wks CKLB 10,000 (day) 
5,000 (night) 
CKLB-FM 14,000 
Richmond CEU He eee ate eae oe lel senate ese te terete eoleicue siaees ere CJRH 1,000 (day) 
250 (night) 
BIT RIT OR NOt ee oe aca MRENEEE Sic: SEATON ola e secs ek Me oceania co Pach REPOS wie a eR at CBL! 50,000 
CBC-FM! 11,900 
CFRB 50,000 
CFRB-FM 250 
CHFI-FM 9,450 
CHUM 5,000 (day) 
2,500 (night) 
CJBC! 50,000 
CKEY 5,000 (day) 
1,000 (night) 
CKFH 10,000 
NIAGARA 
A—Burlington 
Beit Gf Ot Ugo cecesg rye oe nal ete ete aoa con Nac eh bile eV sl dws aihemanasoxey CKPC 10,000 
CKPC-FM 250 
PEE e att hav) 1 Wowie erie icke On cio aetna Brcices microtome Ante chee CP AO a eacr Decare rere IN Uiese CHML 5,000 
CKOC 5,000 
B—Niagara 
Ip Greer 2 Cie meee e 12oee Boer nesbioe ce eocsronninco bo rca OU oGucrD CHVC 10,000 
PR Gr had Tid htOh Bemogo so aguas arOmor or too noid Me Earoin Orso ooIgn CKTB 10,000 (day) 
5,000 (night) 
CKTB-FM 250 
Welland-Port Colborne. 2.6 c1e ee ne ee ce enn teens CHOW 1,000 
LAKE ERIE 
I BTiS (iy Feo EI Ag chee Rao ee ARE Bacio aan er CERN COW Oe rome CFPL 10,000 (day) 
5,000 (night) 
CFPL-FM 4,500 
CKSL 5,000 
UE a MITE Cd de od Gtlan Of hs 0d omiogt mn Gn carbo MOO ei ci en Ocnnrss ona ae CHLO 1,000 
Sif CON tte ote etapa nueva men eta leteney tare enrl atts) lowe cr Salapeir ets CFRS 250 
TT TSOTM UE Se tees eerie esis oust nies aerin Var oh eoa hei sce lo ase suauatanevssnd= ingen ales CKOT 1,000 
Oy Irena PAWNS) Ses A Gh ci DRS Se inane oot Gob ede sku cmrirs sy sn) CKOX 250 


—Continued 


RADIO STATIONS, ONTARIO, 1961 


CENTRES AND REGIONS 


Call Letters Power 
(Watts) 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 
Ghathanaing eo ccoh ttese eee kee A nee con See ety oe eT CFCO 1,000 
IGCATNINS COL Mi thue «0 oh narite ree OAR eee Meee te eae ee ee CJSP 1,000 
my Ee XS CCU cathe Ra SEU ar cet Hy per SPSS atid Wy oP OEE TR a CBE! 10,000 
CKLW 50,000 
CKLW-FM 250 
B—Lambton 
SARA Moencttestoaraies cae spec care rma mee MEETS oi Sere Gee ates CHOK 5,000 (day) 
1,000 (night) 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Ga ler eee ciretpe rates. irish des ora cis che ts CRE Pr eee eters: CFTJ 250 
GUS hy bi nceerisg ed nee ee ae Oe ROE a EER Cee a ae CJOY 10,000 (day) 
5,000 (night) 
Ritchener=Waterloors.,.. peste os Gils Saree eee en Cece CKCR 250 
CKCR-FM n.a. 
CKKW 1,000 
SEP ATEOLG Swan tesccn sss seco aks ve eee eV EE Ree i CJCS 250 
VA CoRR EY CR Acar er a ee RS Rar ME, ancy Mie ites Ha’ hee a RRO mee SI CAG CKNX 2,500 (day) 
1,000 (night) 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
L2E Vee Cilins Jaan SOMcan Cecoceinen Scie smears Ge Oh RA Ree CKBB 5,000 
AB Us LE SE CG hail A Acne ane RAM AR MM! 3 oe 2 AA dy a a wg We CKMP 250 
(OTD BD ey nea eR EE nena aRETA! >) OFA SR ene ei sty cn nae CFOR 10,000 (day) 
1,000 (night) 
OwenSoundi vines. clos hae te Onn ee ee es ee een ae CFOS 1,000 
B—Highlands 
Muskoka—Parry Sound CKAR 1,000 (Muskoka) 
250 (Parry Sound) 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
Kirkland! Takes. ice tacts CAAT eR tA orn ee CJKL 5,000 
INOK TIE B AY i ecce een stein arora ees hee ee a ne ee CFCH 10,000 
PEM TS yee ae elt oe Sere te ee ee ee CFCL (French) 10,000 (day) 
2,500 (night) 
CKGB 10,000 
CKGB-FM 250 
B—Nickel Range 
SUG DUT Ve ee Srna ae Mes «cc RIS eee ee EE ete CFBR (French) 1,000 


CHNO 10,000 (day) 
1,000 (night) 
CKSO 10,000 (day) 
5,000 (night) 
C—Sault 
BlindPRiver——E iota ice sais cae eee ee CJNR 1,000 
SAULGS COmIMADIOA: =. co cp toh ae nae ee tae ee CJIC 10,000 (day) 
2,500 (night) 
CKCY 250 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Fort Frances eh tare, Ae RR ee CFOB 1,000 
Ho cui Ulat—POLt eA thts: ae a ce CKPR 5,000, (day) 
1,000 (night) 
CKPR-FM 250 
CJLX 5,000 
Kenora. Met ap a5 Se RESALE Sarl bconc oko LA Re da CJRL 1,000 
Bor ceArchur—bort William eee ae ee a CFPA 1,000 (day) 


250 (night) 


n.a. Not available. 
10wned and operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 


Source: Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company Limited, Canadian Advertising, (March-April, 1961). 
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TELEVISION STATIONS, ONTARIO, 1961 


CENTRES AND REGIONS 


Call Letters Power 
EASTERN ONTARIO (Watts) 
A—Ottawa Valley 
Ottawa \(Prench)is sn AR fa nn ee ee OE soe oe CBOFT! Vi 55,000 
A 31,000 
Ottawa c. chick, miue chee eine er ee eee ween CBOT! \Y 50,100 
A 26,700 
OQEta Wa ea Soe retin pclae oc th ene ae en 3 Seen CJOH-TV Vv 325,000 
A 162,000 
B—Upper St. Lawrence 
Corn wallicee rt ee ieee cd ee ee en eee CJSS-TV Vv 260,000 
A 13,000 
KIN Seton's oiteus chet tk stipe ae, Oe ee eee oe erected CKWS-TV Wi 257,000 
A 154,000 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Peterborou gota kk eae eeed hortcs hon! Beta gen ROIE er eke et Sete CHEX-TV Vv 260,000 
A 156,000 
METROPOLITAN 
MP OLODLO Shays. sncee ke al Ree Nae ee eatin eee OT re veeiann Pate CBLT! Vv 99,500 
A 53,500 
NIAGARA 
A—Burlington 
Hamil tO0. 9, .ikecawscs tavern oko ee cle naa Pens eae esp ome lea saa ecdnets CHCH-TV Vv 150,000 
A 90,000 
LAKE ERIE 
prose ¥6 Coys rien eM OISRRER come tyrea.o Sloe Rae ce eres Cocke, cect ehcte mare CFPL-TV Vv 325,000 
A 195,000 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A—Border 
WERT SOL So sar cei Udan itsaeet tracat ite atetote aia fe ab aped set aeinadeee manatee ceerarely cout eles a rare CKLW-TV Vv 325,000 
A 180,000 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
NG ol ae 02) COO Re mercer 4 ne ear CREA Ents c Ccen MA PAM ba) Saka tenon A CKCO-TV iV; 325,000 
A 160,000 
NYG fa e3 01 00 ee PR hss CREME Sas a EROS thoi > 3.005 Chea Ree eters cee CKNX-TV v 180,000 
A 100,000 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A—Blue Water 
[32h yo Ree ner tctcat ra Mie Sienin, OeRemn S Dicaata cree eIreOnas  oEns O14 Wie CoO AOS CKVR-TV Vv 100,000 
A 50,000 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A—Clay Belt 
EVE Lake ie. cae cote eT ee eee ee Reese cl meer et crate CFCL-TV-2 Vv 2 
A 
IApUSKasin 9x: derust mien ot nue sates nge eer Ronee es Me eM etal coe 536 CFCL-TV-1 Vv 2 
A 
North: Bays <itacioatiaalotecaset tay cacnue erercrars tetany ates caetrac tsar genastoms asec slant CKGN-TV Vv 51,500 
A 25,750 
WP devaAT NS: | hccus Plate putea ee eee elk eee EN 2 eRe Be gach oe erates CFCL-TV Vv 18,500 
A 9,250 
B—Nickel Range 
SUid DULY ios cits stern rene eee teeny co eae eee eee CKSO-TV 30,000 
16,000 
C—Sault 
Elliot Lakes icS5ie cd ieee he, «keane Merc on eR cere CKSO-TV-13 Vv 3,400 
A 1,700 
Sault Stem Maries ncn ari tancspictns sre retatenee toe sorte aaa UP acrccasiateese ani ss CJIC-TV Na 28,000 
A 15,000 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora tt s:c.cksotatio boris ianche ota ioue i casteriausterntuten tite cml eter acme CHWAT! Vv 500 
A 250 
Por’ AL Cpe c iis cerae ewe eo Oo eae ls es oh ce eras Cape acne ees Mee as CFCJ-TV Vv 28,000 
A 15,000 
V—Video. 


A—Audio. 


1Qwned and operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


2Satellite station of CFCL-TV Timmins. 
3Satellite station of CKSO-TV Sudbury. 


Source: Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company Limited, Canadian Advertising, (March-April, 1961), 
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ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF TELEVISION HOUSEHOLDS) ONTARIO, MARCH, 1960 


SELECTED URBAN AREAS, COUNTIES AND. REGIONS 


Per Cent Television 
Households! Television Households 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
Carleton-Russell. . . a Peter ek ne een 83,800 94 79,100 
Ottawa-Metropolitan Breas Ns ciety Ge eC net nde ner 74,700 95 70,700 
Mund as=Storaionits © occa melds eo tues vse eget Wal eIe Gada hioyrate aise ears 20,000 90 18,000 
Frontenac... ... =; iP -alote Ora ue orlre afoena aetna oe eee coer cae 21,400 89 19,0003 
Kingston City Toe a aye tote Blatter ein ae ciel aches eres 16,900 8&9 15,000 
Glencvarry-Prescoce. ci... 1s sie es ole ee eka i Se eee ee, 11,300 91 10,300 
GrenvillG=Leedss were, reise nas chee ctie tag eMart pos a cous Sa 18,800 82 15,400 
Banark 2.25506 Soup oc 11,000 82 9,000 
Renfrew..... RR Nios ose cat See Be rere een aes Reta ain eee 20,400 75 15,400 
OWA etre tate: : A Ae CEE Tar maril eP Oo creel tees RES t 186,700 89 166,200 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Dr Haniee cre ten Si echallasg, adel Gotten a ae Srethibiene Wonca darnstince sarah 10,700 86 9,2008 
Haliburton..... alate sesatge nme As Bp Ratti tos ae arene 2,300 73 1,7003 
Hastings- Bpaiace Edward: SOP Ae ree ete ete 30,800 86 26,500 
Bennox1sc Addin ston. <. desc se a uke Hl oe MEM Hees pe Sees har aaa 6,300 87 5,5003 
INoOntnImberland! cape aan cc asters teu t katar geno car teen eae ee 11,600 82 9,500 
IPEterboroushs ciated hala cima eoat iht A eRe RnR Te er MRE ere wera 20,100 88 17,700 
BTU Co ER, Sines, ieee ie aot eR ee Op ERPS Ser PEM Beer ee a Soe 8,900 84 7,500 
BU CANT ort esterase hel aia tes Bec es fay Susie at sal], Sigh sles e dain ive evince te ete rade Seen ay ete te seats 90,700 86 77,600 
METROPOLITAN 
ETAT C OM lees heasengolesis) o tuk scahe Fe leatncae crea eae ehecep ean eae canis ream ap esacct emer eee 21,900 94 20,5003 
Part of Hamilton Metropolitan Area....................- 7,300 95 6,9008 
Ontario. PCS ERR RR ete ear ee rire tera ate NEN 32,900 90 29,7008 
Oewa Gi) UE) Sen te, OA ENE BOR CLAD Me OIO.ar 6.0 onedio My miera 19,100 94 17,900 
LRN lacs Gere re PS ice eR ROT ics ee A Ree De eet acre ee 25,700 94 24,200 
NRCS es Ronn rarcrr a Oe ORAS LTE Aco TAT Manes, Manes Sco aarn sees Lie aots Seles 410,700 92 379,000 
Toronto Meropeltan AL CG ren toate Oe oie ie tegas tes 385,300 93 358,100 
BE CV EUAUI Ay atavatie wort asin cis arava te ans DTRAk EET ADS RUMEN RTI CEO RSPEI BME Mer NO. Penee ts 491,220 92 453,400 
NIAGARA 
BB Ga EN Cy wee oy Sha Sor Ge ico 0.8 MT ast) che ycel ural APMED Seca coo ree ene A 23,500 90 21,100 
lal diimand 2 5 oars no suetees@is avs 3. gaged ieee arene esteneee ek ae tly son 7,900 81 6,400 
BANCO A Heise ccs Dene Lae iron Sa Mute meee eo eens 34,300 90 31,000 
Welland of ata ak Oca are SY sie ress Ngee gy We Scaita ge: ehedt ariace Stche scene tee eae 44,600 94 42,000 
Wentworth | vic Semin & dere Go oi ORS OL CRE Eee es ae 94,200 95 89,1008 
Part of Harlin Metropolitant Area id avec ose wes 91,200 95 86,3008 
TOTAL fae eae Seas ak gid sedis at tds Gch SIN AEA ERT of eso TET nee PaO NY eee 204,500 93 189,600 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin... .. ay birea.alerapsv gms tyra ates beh ira aca) Toa RE RR AL Aron cen mR 17,800 87 15,500 
Middlesex. quik buvtanaie © WR UoLs Gey Ay RRR ene re eer RT 58,900 95 55,700 
London Metronoliian Area. Se ateneguial tess atueeteeh Geers, ete meme 47,900 97 46,700 
HNOVEOUE Mis iste aicts Scede fon Koop ae eueles win GLU dee ech ae RN oe roo ae 14,200 89 12,700 
CSTOLG eee tar enn ee pu dhsrcsearceaiag, Foduahh apRratre aU de ead cece Rete ices ae 20,000 86 17,200 
BUCO) SOA A cs seer varctonc seen oneehshe tore ste Fetal eee PAPA riety rier ence on 110,900 91 101,100 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
Essex REE ee KOTN ES etre earth ae ety 73,900 97 71,700 
Windsor Mexpopourin Aree: uae eh RE gh eee ALES cate Saememee neater 55,600 99 54,900 
KO mite lees snhersc wk ctaps us iatecebns rend see nehe Ss eee RTO TOE Ree 26,400 88 23,100 
EC AMAD COMA A oes sae ices aradeeS eesti ay < pe riaete Senay e eC ROR eT ee aE 27,900 89 24,700 
BE OATES oo Stcy ans ti alesis sles e cL cot ote the alee Te eater he aA eT ee 128,200 93 119,500 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
LEASE CG) OVS oc ee: ar Oa ee AMER AE E o.Po rhe aye, AH Petiing coe ht nee 15,600 82 12,800 
BOR Gna es ctaveser arars Srsvakens iss ete ga ae byar hice wabe nt Sune AAT Re Matar Soe OER eae es 17,000 88 14,900 
WA TCEIOO mre Nites us eID, clothe SEER SE ee 44,400 90 40,000 
Kirchener= Warcrioo City api Pen OE AI Aer oe iris: 24,300 95 23,100 
Wellington........ A, te eR MO CREE too Be tea 22,700 86 19,200 
Guelph City rea A a ie cir aN Pees aR haha, tein er eet 11,300 89 10,100 
OTRAS crate sos. sp teraete pos pslerercuiie Rane alae Me 99,700 87 86,900 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF TELEVISION HOUSEHOLDS, ONTARIO, MARCH, 196¢—Continued 


SELECTED URBAN AREAS, COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
Per Cent Television 
Households! Television Households 
GEORGIAN BAY 

Bruce- Grey trace mot ee ee ee ea Roe 31,800 86 27,300 
Muskoka). efor seas Gatcit tor dart a ee ae eee ee ioe ne ee 7,700 73 5,6008 
Parry ac SGUnd ick. or sati cn tort olen oR ee emt 8,000 88 7,000 
SimCoesEastiece sees are CE eee ee ee Patt: 15,100 90 13,600 
Simcoex(Bal.)-Dufferiniy.0:5 en asa eee 26,000 93 24,100 
DO TAD eet vancd aeticont ace aie, oho oe ARTE ER Pn ie Re | ee 88,600 88 77,600 


AIS OMIA cracrte tate ons ee cat ey ee a eee ee nen 23,000 90 20,700 
COchranees pices on orto oe CE CE EE ee ees 21,800 87 18,900 
Nipissing yt oS tos Scars ee ere a ee ee ta ree 15,400 87 13,400 
Sudbury-Manitoulin a. on eres eee oe Ee ee 39,700 92 36,400 
SUAbUryNCITVTATeG nn aire ee tee rere ae 25,600 95 24,300 
Limiskaming 2 scene cove Me Ee Cer eT 13,800 78 10,700 
TOTAL oe ces catendatoatc cotton rove eC EE eT ae 107,900 82 88,900 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Kenora-Rainy River: coe eh eR re ee ah ee 19,800 42 8,300 
Thunder! Bay. Aone cee cca rare heres 34,100 89 30,500 
TO TATE. Pesos ates (eR TORT CEE CEE er CMe Ea 53,900 72 38,800 


GRANDS TOTALS ONTARIO Mae nee nne Daineraeeetee ater eee 1,568,100 90 1,410,800 


‘These are projections based on the Census of Canada, 1956. 
2Does not include Quebec portions, 
’Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


Source: The Bureau of Broadcast Measurement, Toronto, BBM Estimates. 
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